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BUDGET FIGURES: 


EDITORIALS: 


An Appeal from Taiwan 

An Honour and an Obligation 

Are Lotteries Harmful? 

Bystanders to Life 

Canadian Council of Churches, The 
- Triennial Assembly 

Challenge of Inflation, The 
Churchless, The 

Concern for our Native Peoples 
Economics of the church, The 
Ephraim Scott's Descendants 
Fixed Date for Easter, A 

Forward into the Second Century 

Help Make Miracles Happen: SHARE 

Housing for Retired Ministers 
Keep the Blue Banner Unfurled 
Korean from Japan in Jal} 

New High in Budget Giving, A 
Ontario Refuses Aid 


RECORD 
Author 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
James B. Barbour 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
David W. Hay 
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EDITORIALS--- continued 

Record's Centennial, The 

Response to the Centennial 

Second Century Advance for Christ 
- Letter from the chairman 
Solitude versus Loneliness 

Ten Years is Too Long 

That Modern Saint from Calcutta 
- Mother Theresa 

Understanding our Native Peoples 

Use of Profanity by Public 
Figures, The 

Violence on the Ice 

Waste Not, Want Not 

Who Says That Canadians Can't 
Communi cate? 


FRONT COVERS: 


The Christ Child 

The Illuminated Address Presented 
to Dr. Ephraim Scott 

A Winter Scene along the Bow 
River, Calgary, Alberta 

An Easter Arrangement 

Tapestry, ''Spirit Bird" 


Stamford Presbyterian Church, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, 
Moderator 

Ist Cooksville Scout Troop, 
Mississauga, Ontario. 
Thanksgiving Hanging, St. Mark's 
Presbyterian Church, Don Mills, 
Ontario. 

The Fraser Valley, British 
Columbia 

Bethlehem - modern 


Author 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Frank J. Whtlsmith 
Valerte M. Dunn 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Credit 
Valerte M. Dunn 
C. W. Kelsey 


Mrs. K. Morek 


Three Ltons, Inc. N.Y. 


Lewts Htndle 
Valerte M. Dunn 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Laarakker Studto, 
Hamilton, Ontarto. 


Robert E. Griffith 


Harry J. Scott 


Rev. Drs he be Carter 
Tsrael Govermment 
Tourtst Office 


Issue 


Dec./Jan. 
March 


September 
May 
July/August 


June 
April 


December 
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October 


March 
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April 
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GENERAL ARTICLES: 


Change! But How? 

Christmas and Mr. Smith 

Christian Art Gallery, A 

Christmas Traditions 

Church of Scotland General Assembly 

Crisis of Retirement, The 
Fliedner's Remarkable Ministry 
Fringe Benefits 

Getting to Know You - (the Pinawa 
Christian Fellowship, Manitoba) 

Global Rip Off, The 

Gravel in the Gall Bladder 

Growing in Marriage 

Habitat - United Nations Conference 
on Human Settlements 

Helping Girls in Crisis - Humewood 
House, Toronto, Ontario 

Interfaith Housing in Halifax 
Invented Bible, The - (Living) 
Irish Presbyterian Church General 
Assembly 

Kicking the Commercial Christmas 
Habit 

Loneliness 

Middle East Dilemma, The - a forum 

Music and the Reformation 

Night in Guatemala 

Olympic Games, The - in retrospect 

Orange-Ade (satirical reply to 

the Orange Order advertisement 

People Who Care - Etobicoke 

Central information and 

Referral Centre 

Reflections - a new world - crossing 
boundaries 

Renowned Sculptor Recognized at 
Olympic Games 

Roses from Israel 

St. Andrew's in Jerusaiem 

Sir John A. and the Salvation Army 

Smile and Sing because of Easter: 

Status of Women, The 

Television for Children 

Tourism: A Search for Paradise? 

Washington's National Cathedral 

Wonders of Creation, The - Great 
Blue Heron 

Wonders of Creation, The - Great 
Horned Owl 

Wonders of Creation, The - Mule Deer 

Wonders of Creation, The - Mule Deer 

Wonders of Creation, The - Mule Deer 
( Fawn) 


Author 


Matleolm Mackay 

Glenn H. Asqutth 
Valerie M. Dunn 
Karen Eaton 

John B. Logan 

Robert D. Duncanson 
Alex Zeidnan 

Rhoda Eliz. Playfair 


Patricta Clarke 
Geoffrey Johnston 
Willtam Wallace 

Tom and Laura Tanner 


Wayne A. Smtth 
Sheldtne McDonald 


Janet Guildford 
James D. Smart 


Donald Fraser 


Thomas W. Klewtn 
Dora Pettinella 


W. Stanford Retd 
Gordon S. Anderson 


Warren K. McKinnon 


Valerie M. Dunn 
Lots Wilson 


Jean MeGill 

DeCourcy H. Rayner 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Herbert P. Wood 

G. Cameron Brett 
Valerte M. Dunn 
Ronald F. G. Campbell 
Patrteta Hanna 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


K. Morek 
K. Morek 
K. Morek 
K. Morck 


K. Morek 


Issue 


October 
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May 
Dec./Jan. 
July/August 
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June 


November 
March 
September 
March 


September 


June 
December 
July/August 


September 


December 
May 

May 
October 
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November 


December 
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March 
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November 
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October 
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April 
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HERE’S AN IDEA: 


Professional Activity Day for 
School Children 


Puppets for Children 


Real Cause of Inflation, The 


MEDITATIONS: 


Burning the Sun-day Chariots 
Digital Now, The 

Loving the Tightwads 

Receiving - The Energizer 
Results from tiresome study 
Santa Claus Syndrome, The - or, 
Buzz Off, Virginia 

Sign at Wilderness Inn: No Vacancy 
Spreading Our Wings 

Such Attractive Feet! 

Thanks: for the Hunger? 
Volunteers for the CROSS-road 


MEN - IN THE NEWS: 


P.M. Chorus at Central Park 
Lodge, Toronto, Ontario. 
William Cross presentation 
National Committee of Presbyterian 
Men - Staffing Arrangements 
Kemptville Supper 
Sutton PM Breakfast 
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Notes on PM Activities 


PM Radio Program 

Port Perry Area News 
Atlantic Conference of PM 
Elora Banquet 

Hillsburgh Breakfast 


PM Central Conference at Trent 
University, Peterborough 
At Caledonia - PM of Hamilton 


An Idea from Barrie - Christian 
Workshop, one week 

Guyana Leader Dies - David Prem 
Kunar 
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Credit 


Chedoke Church, 
Hantlton, Ont. 


St. James Church, 
Stouffvttle, Ont. 


Melvtlle Church, 


West Hill, Ont. 


D. Glenn Campbell 


Issue 
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July/August 


Dec./Jan. 


July/August 
May 
November 
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October 
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September 
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MISSIONS: 


Here Are the Answers - Inter Church 
Aid 

How We Saw the World Council - 
Nairobi 

Italy's Base Communities 

Mission '76 

Nairobi Assembly, The 

Nigeria Revisited 

People and Systems 

Questions of a Serious Layman 
Story from New Zealand, A 

Where They Serve (Missionaries 
Overseas) 

Worker-minister, A 


NEWS HIGHLIGHTS: 


Centennial - Japan Bible Society 
Maclean Estate, The 
Synods - Reports from Meetings 


Talks with United Church Begin 


Most Popular Book 
Nominees for Moderator 


Talks with United Church - second 


An Idea for Hymn Study 

Church leaders meet Prime Minister 
Model of Dunwood Place - New 
Westminster, B.C. 


Canadian Concerns: Christian 
Response 

Conference of Concern 

Scots Restructure Kirk 

World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
faces Deficit 


Canadian Council of Churches 
Triennial Assembly, Glace Bay, N.S. 
Empty City Churches - Montreal 

Public Voice Demanded - Environmental 
Bill of Rights 

Three Religion Surveys - Man Alive 
program 


Author 


Ronald W. McGraw 


Heather Johnston 
Donald C. Smith 
R. Mateolm Ransom 
George Malcolm 
John A. Johnston 
Walter F. McLean 
R. Malcolm Ransom 
R. Mateolm Ransom 
The Outlook 


R. Matcoln Ransom 


Issue 


October 
March 
November 
February 
February 
September 
March 
December 
Dec./Jan. 


February 
October 
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April 
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June 
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July/August 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS ... continued 


Did You Get the July/August Record? 


Knox College Faculty 
Union in the U.S.A. (proposed between 
UPCUSA and PCUS) 


Ewart College - New Staff at 
New Confession Adopted - PCUS 


Birthday Gift Fund - distribution of 
Held Without Trial - Mrs. Sally 
Motlana, South Africa 

Synods - Reports from Meetings 


OBITUARIES: Ministers of P.C.C. 


BAILLIE, Major the Rev. James H.° 
BRAY, The Rev. Charles E. 
DONAGHUE, The Rev. David J. 
ELLIS, Rev. Dr. Robert W. 
GORDIER, The Rev. George Arnold 
HILL, The Rev. Samuel Hugh 
KERR, The Rev. Samuel 

LAIRD, The Rev. John Munro 
MacKAY, The Rev. Donald Hector 
MacMILLAN, The Rev. John Archie 
MACODRUM, The Rev. William Boyd 
McALLISTER, The Rev. Thomas H. 
McLEAN, Rev. Dr. William 

/ PALMER, The Rev. Kennedy Hunter 
-ROWAT, The Rev. C. A. Ronald 
VANCE, Rev. Dr. Stanley W. 
WELCH, Rev. Dr. Walter H. 
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November 
November 


December 


December 
December 
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June 
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September 
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March 
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PAGE 5, COLUMN lL: 


Alternatives Program - Church 
Council on Justice and Corrections 


Bequests - to The P.C.C. 
Book For All God's People, A 
Deer - a poem 

In Lighter Vein 


In Remembrance - Hymn, O Valiant 
Hearts 


Square One: A Ministry to Shoppers 


Suzy Riddance Replies to John 
Faithful 


Swear Not - It's an Insult 


Those 600,000 Presbyterians, so 
called 


Ulster's Agony - two poems, 
"Lonely Farms'' and ''Last Ride'' 


What is Easter? - a poem 


POETRY: 


Awareness 

Begin With Wind 
Deer 

John The Baptist 
Last Ride 

Little Donkey 
Lonely Farms 


What Is Easter? 


Author 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Kenneth G. MceMtllan 


Heather Kirkwood 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Str John S. Arkwright 


Christtantty Today 
Stephen A. Hayes 


James B. Jonnston 
Myra Sttlborn 


Jack Geddes 

Fvelyn Tooley Hunt 
Heather Kirkwood 
Esther McIlveen 
James B. Johnston 
Heather Kirkwood 
James B. Johnston 


Myra Stilborn 


Issue 


December 


May 
Dec./Jan. 


October 


July/August 


November 


September 
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February 


March 


April 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA, THE: 


Arnprior Assembly, The 

Assembly Church in Arnprior, The 
Celebration of Creativity, A 
Centennial at Kars, A 

Clerks Can't Err 

Colonel Maclean's Gift (Crieff) 

Dream Fulfilled, A 

Ephraim Scott, Editor Extraordinary 

Graduates, 1976 

He Preached in Bars - Angus Robertson 
Is Presbyterianism Only for Anglo- 
Saxons? 

Model Magazine, A (The Record) 

Moderator, The - A. Lorne Mackay 

New Principal for Knox College, A 

Open Letter, An - Second Century 
Advance for Christ 

Oratory Contest - Knox College, 1904 

Out of the Past - Items from The 
Record 

Prairie Tour, A - Lost and Found 
Group 

Presbyterian Profiles: 

Jean Milne Watson, Innerkip, Ontario 
Gordon Irvin Miller, Jarvis, Ontario 
Presbyterian Profiles: 

Miss Margaret C. Munroe, New Glasgow, 
Nios 

The Hon. George Porteous, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan. 

Presbyterian Profile - Zorra's First 
Minister (Rev. Donald McKenzie) 
Presbyterians and Scouting 
Reminiscences - My Years as Editor 
Romantic Memorial Ruin, A - Knox 
Church, Vaughan, Ontario 

St. Andrew's Church, Toronto, Ontario 
Restoration - an advertisement 

St. Andrew's Church, Quebec, P.Q., 
Restoration - an advertisement 
Selkirk's Centennial -- ‘Knox Church 
She Ministers... to Port Carling and 
Torrance: Shirley Jeffery 

Summer Sharing - Anishinabe 

Take-over Attempt, The (The Record) 
Thomson, Ore E. 0A. at. 63! 

Wanted: More Ministers 

What of 1976? 


Author 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Janet D. Coates 
Coral Lindsay 
Lawrence Brice 
Robert Spencer 
Morley Mitchell 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


David J. Crawford 
D. J. M. Corbett 
T. M. Batley 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 
DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Frank J. Whtlsmtth 
Margaret Taylor 


Derwyn J. Hill 
Valerte M. Dunn 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 


Anne McNabb 


Maleolm A. Caldwell 
John MeNab 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Lawrence Brice 


DeCourcy H. Rayner 
Lawrence Brice 

J. C. Cooper 
Margaret Webster 


Issue 
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PUNGENT AND PERTINENT: 


Blood: The Gift of Life 

Choice of an Organ, The 
Christians in Higher Education 
Come Before His Presence With 
Singing 

Facing Death - To Tell or Not To 
Tell 

Fly on the Wall, The 


Is This the Way to Domestic Bliss? 

Make Use of God's Gifts 

New Form of Ministry on the 
Campus, A 

Our Homestead Church 

Real Message of Revelation, The 
Recreation at Huron Feathers 

Right to Strike, The 

Speak Easy Ministry, The 

Summer School in the Arctic 


Then There's Choice 

Treasurer Travels West, The 

Weddings in the Church versus 
Church Weddings 


READINGS: Selections made by 


WHAT WE BELIEVE: 


Who Are the Presbyterians? 
Who Cares about Doctrine? 
The Making of a Christian 


| Believe...in the Everlasting Life 


| Believe...in the Living God 
Who is Jesus Christ? 

| Believe...in the Holy Spirit 
Why the Church? 


Author 


Leighton Ford 
Conrad Grimes 
W. Stanford Retd 


Rhoda Eliz. Playfair 
Robert C. Garvin 


(Derek Balmer 
(Susan Davts 
Valerte M. Dunn 
Esther MceIlveen 


George Tattrie 
Edna N. Sutherland 
John D. Congram 
Richard Fee 

Gordon S. Anderson 
Chuck Congram 
(Alex MacSween 
(George A. Johnston 
Albert H. Jackson 
R. R. Merifteld 


D. Thomas Stiel 


E. A. Thomson 


A Series on Doctrine 


John McNab 

William Klempa 
Willtam Klempa 
Willtam Klempa 
Willtam Klempa 
Willtam Klempa 
Willtam Klempa 
William Klempa 


Issue 
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December 
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How 


to help 


your minister 
face 


The 
CRISIS 


of 


by Robert D. Duncanson; 


RETIREMENT 


HOW CAN WE GIVE thanks to a minister retiring? We 
can take a short way out by giving a dinner, illuminated 
address or even the keys to a new car, then forget him and 
his service over the years. 

It must never be thanks, then oblivion. This would help 
in the decay process. As Dr. William Barclay once wrote: 
“The hymn says, ‘change and decay in all around I see’ 
but there is a real sense in which it is not ‘change and 
decay’ but ‘change OR decay’ for stagnation leads to 
death.” 

We ought always to look at the full needs of the retired 
minister, if we really want to say a meaningful thank you. 
He will probably remain silent about his needs, so the 
church will have to look hard to discover them. But once 
revealed, there ought to be, as far as possible, simul- 
taneous action to meet them. 
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In what ways can the thank you be an ongoing scheme 
in fulfilling some of the retiring minister’s needs? I would 
suggest, first, frequent visitation. 

Humility and gratitude may be scarce, but I happily 
remember a visit to a retired minister who was endowed. 
with both virtues. It did my heart good to spend time with 
him, then leave with a sense of having done such a simple 
thing as visit in the spirit of humility and gratitude. The 
old minister knew he was remembered by his younger col- 
leagues. He may have yearned for more such concerned, 
congenial visits. 4 

Take the trouble to keep a retired minister informed of 
what is happening. No matter what his age, he will still 
have the church and its mission close to his heart and 
mind. And maintain a keen interest in what is going on in 
the presbytery and the church at large as long as he retains 
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rental | a HS This mental and pet yearning, the 
desire to know, may continue in a strong way. As long as 
“his eyes are able to read and his mind comprehend, he will 
undoubtedly be hungry for letters, pamphlets, etc., that 
will keep him informed as to what is happening in the 
church. It will prevent the words of Byron from becoming 
a reality: 
“The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 
The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feeling unemployed.” 
| — The Giaour 
lg The flame of interest is not easily extinguished. It would 
“not only be a continuing thank you but help prevent loss of 
_ interest in life and life’s work that can easily lead to disap- 
pointment, depression, perhaps even despair. A life with- 
_out interest can only be likened to a ship without a rudder. 
_ Help him to keep active. A Waterloo University sociolo- 
gist said ““The gold watch the boss hands out may be little 
more than an agonizing timepiece to measure tedious years 
_of inactivity.”” The minister needs to adjust to the idea of 
retirement; and his psychological state is extremely impor- 
‘tant. Many ministers, after reaching reitrement age, are 
still active mentally and need some outlet for their abilities 
to speak and write. In the London Free Press on June 6, 
'1975, we read: “Rev. Sister St. Michael Guinan, the 70 
_year old head of the Canadian Institute of Religion and 
Gerontology and an authority on the subject put it so well 
recently: “We don’t lose our marbles the night before we 
turn 65 and retire .. . but we can if we don’t prepare our- 
selves for that day.” We could add, that we may lose our 
_ marbles if we lose all right to use our talents and energies 
_and if we are forced to forego all mental activity formerly 
“used.” 
_ Retirement must not be a sudden thrust into non- 
activity. A retired minister could be helped to stay alive 
_ mentally by being asked to give in writing his ideas of a 
problem or a project that the presbytery is contemplating. 
~The judgment of the older man may be as Goethe said, 
“One need only grow old to become gentler in one’s judg- 
_ ments.” Presbytery may not use the ideas in toto, but it 
"has helped the retiree to stay awake and alive. 
’ ‘One may think the problem at hand too modern for the 
retired man to consider, but there is much truth in what 
eDr; J. Roby Kidd said, ““You CAN teach old dogs new 
tricks.” We as a church ought to do all we can to keep the 
retired man active to some degree. And another need can 
be filled by pulpit supply. The minister must long to climb 
the steps into the pulpit, where he served his life’s minis- 
try. In the Royal Bank letter of March, 1972 we read, “The 
vital thing for a retiring person is not to let go. Life con- 
sists in movement. In a world that moves as fast as ours 
NO ONE can keep his balance if he stands still.” 


Make use of his gifts 


For the retired minister and his wife to live fully, there 
_ must be a continuance of spiritual and intellectual experi- 
_ ence as well as social contacts. They need opportunities to 
express the accumulated wealth of ideas they have 
gathered over the years; ideas and rich experiences stored 
in their minds and spirits which they may long to share 
with younger people. The church should do all it can to 
prevent boredom. The minister and his wife have given 
their lives to the service of the church; in doing this they 
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have left aside many activities which now could engage 


their time, but as newcomers and beginners, they may not 
be always welcome. Their life style has been quite differ- 
ent. Now freed from the pressures of parish work, they 
may enjoy spending time in studying presbytery or church 
projects and helping in church work. 

One more important need is home security. In the 
Church of Scotland Life and Work magazine of January, 
1974, an advertisement read: 

“The church and ministry department 

has two houses available for renting 

to ministers who are about to retire.” 
One of these houses was apparently in the city of Glasgow 
and the other on the Island of Arran. This ad emphasizes 
the most difficult situation which faces the minister who 
contemplates retiring. Where shall we go? Shall we rent a 
house or apartment? 


The housing problem 


We know that senior citizens’ homes are being built. But 
all his life the minister and his family have been in the 
community but in some ways not really sharing its life- 
styles. Now, he and his wife are to become closely asso- 
ciated with a group, a great change, perhaps too much for 
the retired couple to cope with. For instance, the Toronto 
Globe and Mail of April 24, 1975, reported: 

“Posh lounge of Central Park Lodge in 

Weston is popular with guests. Bar 

is in the back.”’ 
So you live there but don’t always associate in their 
activity, and the finger of isolation is pointed at you. 

A retired minister and his wife may have a store of 
wealth, in wisdom and experience, resource and recollec- 
tion, to occupy much time, but community living into 
which they may be thrust has its hazards and anxieties. 
These will cast shadows over their meditations and reflec- 
tions. There would be the high possibility of falling into 
sloth of mind, not only unproductive but ultimately soul- 
deadening. 

Renting a house is surrounded by jeopardy. The house 
the retiree rents may be sold to a new owner who wants to 
move in, and the hunt for a new place is started all over 
again. If the church could have rental manses for retired 
men, this lack of security would be avoided. Places are not 
always readily available and there is apparently only a 2% 
vacancy across the country. Security of tenure would be a 
big thank you to many retired couples. 

Inflation has so eroded the meagre savings of yesterday 
that the average minister is unable to buy. His down pay- 
ment would not be adequate to obtain a purchase without 
a strong backer for his mortgage. The cost of mortgage 
money is beyond the means of most, if not all, retired 
ministers; there may be some exceptions, but not among 
the basic stipend recipients. When one reaches 65 the 
possibility of obtaining loans is, as a bank manager said, 
“Tffy,’’ and above age 69 a negative is certain. It would be 
good to see the church come face-to-face with this real, 
everyday problem of retired ministers — where to live? 

Give thanks to the retired minister, not in word only, 
but in a very meaningful and lifelong way. Give him 
security of dwelling. * 


THE AUTHOR is a retired Presbyterian minister who is supplying the 
Norwich Bookton charge in western Ontario. He made this presentation 
at a meeting of the Presbytery of Paris. 
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. EDITORIALS 


The challenge of inflation 


INFLATION FEEDS ON the fear. of being left behind in 
the race for material prosperity, it fosters greed. In contrast 
the great task of the church is to proclaim the love of God 
and to call us to love our fellow men — this at a time when 
love is declining in a world of self interest. 

Inflation is a challenge to government, labour and 
management. Wise and fair economic solutions must be 
found. 

Inflation is also a challenge to the church — a unique 
opportunity to proclaim the need for a change in attitudes 
and values. The good news of the gospel has seldom been 
needed more. Yet the capacity of the church to serve is 
weakened by the effects of inflation at this time of crisis and 
opportunity. 

In the past ten years income from wages, dividends, 
interest, and profits has risen substantially but church 
givings have not kept pace. Obviously, to meet the financial 
needs of the church there is no other way than for each of 


The Record’s centennial 


ONCE MORE THE POSTAL system has failed us, has 
belied the purpose for which it was created. 

So as we write (on November 7) the November Record, 
addressed to some 89,000 subscribers, has been waiting for 
two weeks at the printers in Montreal, bundled and 
bagged and ready for action by the post office. 

By the time this is read, the mail service will be func- 
tioning again, so there is no point in expressing our view. 
But there is need to explain what is happening to The 
Record. 

We had looked forward to making the January Record a 
special issue to commemorate the 100th birthday of this 


Violence on the ice 


PROFESSIONAL HOCKEY draws the largest television 
audience in Canada. On November 5, in a game in 
Toronto, fans saw a Detroit player deliberately attempt to 
harm an opponent by banging his head against the ice 
after he had been punched to a prone position. Afterwards 
it was revealed that the Toronto player was already un- 
conscious at the time. 

By now you will know the outcome of the assault charge 
that was laid. The case was a test for the previously de- 
clared intention of the Attorney-General of Ontario to 
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us to give more. 

Of course there must be efficiency and economy in the 
operation of the church and there must be wise use of. 
investments, but these alone are not sufficient “‘to wrestled 
inflation to the ground.”’ 

Its possible to curtail programs of mission, educationt 
and service but to do so at this time would be to restrict 
our Christian witness. 

The challenge of inflation must be met by each member. 
We must make a choice; either to refuse to give, com- 
plaining that the church is always asking for money, or to 
support the Christian cause much more generously. 

Scientists tell us that the wonders of past generations are 
as nothing to those that are to come. Why then should we, 
the church, be less optimistic and visionary? Who knows 
what God has in store for us in the coming years? 

James B. Barbour, Comptroller 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


magazine. However the prospect of late delivery of the 
November Record, and even later delivery of this one, have 
forced drastic action. We cannot waste the church’s money 
in producing a magazine that has no hope of reaching | 
readers on time. 

So this is a joint issue for December-January. The 
Record staff is already hard at work on a centennial issue, 
but unfortunately it will be dated February, 1976. We hope 
to get it into your homes in the latter part of January, but 
we make no promises. It is discouraging to keep strictly to 
a production schedule only to be defeated by the habitual 
inefficiency of the postal system. 


press charges of assault when such violence occurs in pro- 
fessional sport. 
Most Canadians will welcome any serious ation to 
curtail deliberate acts of violence in hockey or any other 
sport. Accidents do happen, and in body contact hurt 
cannot be avoided. But a malicious attempt to injure such 
as the one seen by spectators and television viewers on 
November 5 is beyond the realm of sport. It is not only to. 
be deplored but must be eliminated before more serious 

consequences occur. * 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


‘A Book for 
All God's People 
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- “IT HAS LONG SEEMED to me clear 
beyond any shadow of doubt that what 
is still called Western civilization is in 
an advanced stage of decomposition, 
and that another dark age will soon be 
upon us, if, indeed, it has not already 
begun.” 

That gloomy assessment by Malcolm 
Muggeridge is probably regarded 
lightly by many people. ‘‘Another of St. 
Mugg’s prophecies of doom,”’ they say 
with an amused tone. 

At the same time, world events must 
make one uneasy. Fragmentation and 
polarization are earmarks of the con- 

temporary world. This past year has 
witnessed isolated ‘brush fires’ that 
remind us of the potential conflagra- 
tion which could engulf the world. The 
Israeli-Arab situation, the communist- 
socialist confrontation in Portugal, and 
the smouldering problem in Northern 
Ireland, spotlight the tensions that 
exist in the human family. 

On World Bible Sunday, December 
7th, we are reminded of a Book with a 
universal impact. Now translated into 
1,550 languages, the Bible exercises a 
surprisingly cohesive and healing influ- 
ence wherever it goes. Truly it tran- 
scends all national and cultural boun- 
daries. 

Its origins are found in the Middle 
East. It shaped European and new 
World society, and now in the Third 
World the demand for popular lan- 
guage translations of the Bible far 
exceeds supply. 

The Canadian Bible Society, in co- 

operation with 56 other national Bible 
Societies, is engaged in an ambitious 

program to encourage world literacy 
and at the same time to place the Bible 

_in the hands of millions of new readers. 
Canadians of all religious persuasions 
are banding together to provide a mil- 
lion dollars a year to place this univer- 
_sal Book of healing in the hands of the 
world’s people. 

World Bible Sunday is a suitable 
occasion on which to remind us that, in 

addition to placing the Bible in the 
hands of others, we would do well to 
re-acquaint ourselves with that often- 

neglected Book that is found in nearly 
every home. 

Even if Mr. Muggeridge’s dark 
prophecy is accurate, the old adage is 
‘still true: “It is better to light one 
candle than curse the darkness.” *. 

“ / by Kenneth G. McMillan 
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Christians 
in higher 
education 


by W. Stanford Reid, 
Guelph, Ont. 


ALTHOUGH IN some Christian circles 
there has always been a great fear of 
too much learning and education, 
among those in the Calvinistic or Re- 
formed and Presbyterian tradition, this 
has not been the case. From the days 
of Calvin, Knox and many others the 
need for Christians to obtain the best 
possible education has been clearly 
recognized. As a result many of our 
contemporary universities such as 
Geneva, Edinburgh, Harvard, McGill 
had their origins in this outlook, but 
have since become largely secularized 
and neutral in their philosophies. It 
was, therefore, interesting to attend a 
conference, held in Potchefstroom, 
South Africa, from September 9 to 12, 
composed of representatives of univer- 
sities and colleges which still sought to 
be Christian in their approach to 
higher education. 

Those who attended came from all 
over the world. The University of 
Potchefstroom, a church foundation, 
provided funds and facilities which 
enabled delegates to come from Africa, 
Europe, America and the Far East, to 
discuss their work and to plan for co- 
operation in the future. 

Some 140 official representatives 
were present plus over 100 observers. 
The conference worked diligently with 
three sessions a day, except for the 
Thursday which was devoted to visiting 
gold mines, having a picnic and being 
entertained at a formal dinner by the 
university. Breakfast was usually at 
7:00 a.m. with the opening of the first 
session at 9:00 a.m. The afternoon 
meetings commenced at 2:30 p.m. and 
the evening gathering at 8:00 p.m. 

The majority of the papers were 
devoted to what might be called the 
philosophy of Christian higher educa- 
tion. Usually the basis was strongly 
biblical, stressing the need for Chris- 
tians to become more fully involved in 
this field. At times, however, the 
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papers became heavily philosophical in 
terms of the thought of Herman 
Dooyeweerd of Amsterdam. The result 
was that a considerable number of the 
delegates who had little or no back- 
ground in this type of thinking and / or 
whose English was not sufficiently 
extensive became lost in the maze of 
the argument. Some of the delegates 
from black African countries such as 
Zambia, Malawi and Kenya and others 
from Korea and Japan, felt rather left 
out of the discussions carried on by the 
philosophical Europeans and Ameri- 
cans. 

Not all the papers, however, were of 
the philosophical type, but were quite 
practical in terms of the contemporary 
situation in the world of learning and 
science. In this regard the papers 
delivered by Prof. Ryuzo Hashimoto of 
the Kobe Reformed Theological Facul- 
ty of Buenos Aires, Prof. Takeshiro 
Kodera of the Kwansei Gakuin Univer- 
sity of Kobe and others from the non- 
Western world held a special interest 
for those of us who came either from 
Europe or North America. 

One session of particular interest to 
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me was devoted to the subject of the 
Christian professor in the secular uni- 
versity, a topic somewhat different 
from the general character of the con- 
ference. I gave the first paper on the 
topic and was supported by two other 
presentations, one by Dr. David Han- 
son, a medical doctor from Leeds, Eng- 
land, who spoke on the Christian 
teacher in the medical school, and the 
other by Prof. Jong Sung Rhee of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary of 
Korea, Seoul, who told of the problems” 
in Far Eastern countries. Over an hour — 
of discussion was evoked by these three 
papers. 

As the first conference of its type, 
this meeting of representatives from 
most of the world’s leading Christian 
institutions of higher education was of — 
great interest. There was by no means 
complete agreement among all those 
present on all matters. 

Dr. HJ.J. Bingle, rector of the 
University of Potchefstroom for Chris- 
tian higher education, acted as chair- 
man, but the person who had carried 
through most of the organization and 
who saw that everything ran smoothly 
was Dr. J. Christi Coetzee, professor of 
New Testament in the theological 
faculty of the university. | 

The last session was devoted to 
various resolutions emanating from the 
papers presented. The next conference 
will be held in 1978 at Calvin College, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S.A.*% : 
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AWARENESS 


Tonight the sun went down in flame; 
Across the sky God wrote His name; 

He brushed the clouds with red and gold 
And colours bold. 


Tonight the thrush broke out in song; 
God spoke his name above the throng; 
He filled the air with note and trill 

My heart to thrill. 


Tonight my son put hand in mine, 
The touch rang out of love like Thine; 
In child and man His hand we feel 


His life reveal. 


Tonight I pray for eyes to see, 
And ears to hear and sense to be 
Awake in all I do to know 

All things God show. 


Jack Geddes, Taipei, Taiwan. 


Make use 
of God's gifts 


by Esther Mcliveen, 
Edmonton, Alberta 


THERE IS A LEGEND of the Eskimo who 
was brought to a large city for a short visit. 
When he returned to his native village near 
the North Pole, he told stories of buildings 
‘that rose into the clouds, of street-cars 
which he described as houses that moved 
along the trail with people living in them, 
of huge bridges, lights that had no fire and 
burned at night, and other dazzling 
miracles of civilization. 

His people looked at him coldly and 
walked away. They changed his name to 
Sagdluk (the liar). He carried the name in 
shame to his grave. 

Years later, when Knud Rasmussen 
travelled from Greenland to Alaska he was 
accompanied by an Eskimo named Mitek 
(Eider Duck). Mitek visited Copenhagen 
and New York. Upon his return to Green- 
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land he remembered the tragedy of 
Sagdluk. He decided it would not be wise 
to tell the truth. Instead, he would nar- 
rate stories that his people could grasp and 
save his reputation. 

He told them how he and Dr. Rasmussen 
stayed in a camp on the banks of the great 
Hudson River. Each morning they would 
paddle their kayak out and hunt ducks, 
geese and seals. Mitek, in the eyes of his 
countrymen, is an honest man. Even 
though he knew the truth he was thought- 
ful enough not to offend his friends by 
speaking it. Therefore, his neighbours still 
treat him with rare respect. 

The way of the one who tells of new truth 
(or truth that has become new) has always 
been boulder-strewn. Socrates was forced 
to drink hemlock. Stephen was stoned. 
Galileo was terrified into retraction of his 
solar verities. Jesus was crucified — as were 
many of his followers. 

Jesus was persecuted because his teach- 
ing and demonstration of power was new; it 
was not part of the Jewish tradition, not 
found in their Book of Common Order. 
The harder they tried to stamp out his 
power, the more it intensified, until in one 
day 3,000 became Christians. We might 
well call this mass hysteria, or in defence 


say that numbers don’t matter (because we 
can’t produce them). We are still sus- 
picious of anything that our tradition 
hasn’t endorsed or experienced, but the 
Holy Spirit doesn’t limit himself to tradi- 
tion. God will be God regardless of the 
restraints man puts upon him. The only 
condition is that he will work where people 
allow him and he will withdraw where he is 
quenched or feared (wrongly) or grieved. 
Always he is drawn by hunger and those 
who seek him eagerly. God does not violate 
our will, but as Barth put it, “The Spirit 
has to be sighed, cried and prayed for.”’ 


We sing ‘‘Revive Thy Church, O Lord’ 
but are unable to cope with it when revival 
doesj;,come. Or, “we. sing, %.O:) for) a 
Thousand Tongues to Sing” and then when 
we hear of anyone who speaks in tongues, 
we freeze him or her out. We read the com- 
mand, “‘to heal’’ but are horrified when 
healing is even mentioned. How can God 
possibly demonstrate his power in such a 
climate of unbelief and fear? 


Increasingly, people in the church wist- 
fully, almost longingly, acknowledge there 
must be more to Christianity than they are 
experiencing — where are the joy and 
power the early church demonstrated, the 
miracles? But instead of meeting God’s 
conditions and seeking his Spirit, they 
spend that energy and time in rationalizing 
away the promises and prospect of that 
Something More. They say ‘‘the age of 
miracles has passed,’’ or “‘it isn’t Presby- 
terian’”’ or ‘‘we’re just to be a presence in 
the world.” 

Where the Spirit is allowed to flow, he 
will bring deep inner change to people and 
since many of us don’t want to be changed 
(only helped), there is also bound to be 
some friction. Jesus encountered this — 
those who wanted to be healed and trans- 
formed by his power and those who told 
him to get out and leave them alone. The 
Spirit will bring about a climate of true 
community (man cannot manufacture this), 
where trust, honesty and love mark its 
members — he will bring spiritual gifts 
that enable us to cope with evil, sickness 
and torn emotions and personalities that 
need integration — he will help us see that 
perhaps we have no right to our life styles 
and that often food and material things are 
our gods — he will open the scriptures 
until our ‘‘hearts burn within us’’ — he will 
give discernment and insight to see the real 
issues — he will give us a message that is 
penetrating and a boldness that takes us 
beyond our timid characters. 

The Eskimos may have had some ex- 
cuse. Their narrow minds were unable to 
visualize the pictures drawn by Sagdluk. 
However, those who are being “made new 
In Jesus Christ’? should never close their 
minds to what the Holy Spirit has promised 
to do and is doing in our age. God’s Spirit 
is moving in unparalleled ways in many 
denominations and we as Presbyterians 
need not only to open our minds but our 
hearts to the ‘‘outpouring’’ which is 
promised. * 
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WHEN KNOX CHURCH, 


Vaughan, Ont. was 
destroyed by fire in 
1974 it was the 
property of the town, 
which intended to 
restore it as an 
historical landmark. 


Now the ruins have 
been restored as a 
memorial site, as shown 
in the photos on 

this page. 


The upper one shows 
the entrance to the 
memorial. On the 

inner wall the sketch 

of Knox Church and the 
poem shown lower right 
are displayed. 


The first Knox Church 
of frame or logs, was 
built in 1845. The 
brick church replaced 
it in 1883, free of 

debt when dedicated. 


In 1961, the 
congregation united 
with the Presbyterian 
Church at nearby 
Woodbridge. Rev. Dr. 
John V. Mills is 
the present supply 
minister there. 


Pause, friend, and read before you enter here 
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_ AS USUAL, General de Gaulle had a 
very direct way of phrasing his 
thought. ‘‘La vieillesse,’”’ he said, ‘‘c’est 
| un naufrage.’’ Old age is a shipwreck. 
And, if you are feeling morose, you can 
enlarge on his metaphor: beached on 
the shoals of time, proud limbs now 
| warped like twisted timbers. Poets like 
| Rupert Brooke said it all two genera- 
| tions ago, sometimes gruesomely and 
| at other times with an affectionate 
joke, as about his ideal folk in 
| Grantchester: 

“... And, when they get to feeling 

old, 

They up and shoot themselves, I'm 

told.” 

But why write about old age at 

Christmastime, the season when we 
_ celebrate the promise of birth, the joys 
| and responsibility of a young family? 
_ Well, for several reasons, I suppose. 
December does carry the weight of age, 
Old Year and Father Time. 
' (Christmas, like the legend of Perse- 
phone, is a bright challenge to this 
mood: all is not dead, under the snow). 
Then again, at Christmas there is a 
concentration on the two younger 
generations in a family, parents and 
young children: what about the grand- 
parents? (Perhaps this is encouraged 
by the gospel writers: only in St. 
Matthew is there any mention of Jacob, 
the father of Joseph, and nobody ever 
_ says whether he and his unnamed wife 
came to the stable. Maybe they were 
dead by then; we shall never know). 


Concern for the aged 


But my main reason for talking 
_ about old age at this season is that a 
_ new organization has recently been 
_ launched in Canada, with the purpose 
of helping the elderly, primarily in 
Third World countries. Help the Aged: 
a simple title, but it is certainly no 
simple task. é 

It’s a new organization only as far as 
Canada is concerned. It started in Bri- 
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Help the Aged 


tain in 1956 and, under the remarkable 
and sometimes tempestuous leader- 


ship of C. Jackson Cole, the business-~ 


man who helped found Oxfam, it has 
grown until its income in cash and in 
kind approached $10 million last year. 
This went to help the elderly in 82 
countries, funds being channeled 
through other organizations like the 
Salvation Army, the Lutheran World 
Federation, and the Red Cross. 

Why does Canada need another 
voluntary agency with programs in 
Third World countries, when there are 
already about 120 organizations in this 
field, and when the Canadian Inter- 
national Development Agency is 
already matching their efforts to the 
level of some $13 million iu: supporting 
funds this year? 

The short answer is that surprisingly 
none of these other organizations 
makes it a sole concern to help the 
aged. Several agencies, like Foster 
Parents, have broadened their original 
concern for children to include support 
for a family; others that are engaged in 
relief work end up in practice by help- 
ing mostly the elderly. But none of 
them proclaims this as the organiza- 
tion’s raison d etre. 

Perhaps to do so is to swim against 
the current of thought in developing 
countries. In Africa and Asia (less so in 
Latin America), the accent is on youth. 
How can it be otherwise in countries 
where half the population is under 15, 
where a pressing problem is what to do 
with primary school leavers who have 
little chance of further education, 
where the swelling cities are full of 
restless young people, while their elders 
tend to remain less visibly in the 
villages? 

Help the Aged, anyway, is out to 
buck the trend — or to remind us all 
that there is another generation with 
both crying needs and useful talents. 
On a rainy Thusday in Ottawa, just 
before Thanksgiving weekend, a 
church hall was filled with people 


gathered to launch this as a Canada- 
based group. 

There were speeches of varying 
quality. Henry Fletcher, who helped 
make Oxfam into a Canadian agency 
and works hard to raise funds for the 
“flying doctor’’ service in East Africa, 
overcame a reluctance to be emotional 
and described the scene in Calcutta 
where the destitute can die with some 
dignity in the home run by Mother 
Teresa’s Missionaries of Charity. (It 
reminded me of the poignant moment 
in the film Five Minutes to Midnight, 
when Mother Teresa is asked by a 
BBC interviewer what her answer is to 
cynical people who ask why waste time 
on the dying and she looks up from 
tending a cripple in a cot and says, 
“People say many things, but they do 
not love’’). 

Then a Salvation Army _ colonel 
spoke of the loneliness of elderly 
people in Singapore who were shifted 
out of neighbourly slums into neat but 
box-like high-rise buildings, and of the 
high suicide rate (‘“‘little slippers left on 
balconies’’). Ousmane Silla of Senegal, 
who pointed out that in Africa old 
people were honoured and deferred to, 
and that governments were concerned 
to harvest the knowledge of old songs 
and traditions which older people had 
preserved through all the winds of 
westernization. It isn’t, of course, just 
in Africa that ‘Old Man’’ (Mzee Ken- 
yatta) is a title of honour, nor is 
Kamuzu Banda alone in being proud 
to be an elder of the kirk; but Mr. 
Silla’s point was still a good one. 


To bridge generations 


Help the Aged as a Canadian 
organization plans to emphasize the 
ways in which older people can con- 
tribute to national development, and 
not simply to dwell on the piteousness 
of old age. So says Mrs. Patricia Del- 


bridge, its executive director; her 
psychological approach comes, no 
doubt, from running the Distress 


Centre in Ottawa for five years. She 
was also delighted at.the number of 
school children who came to the 
launching meeting, because she hopes 
the organization will help bridge 
generations in a Canadian context with 
a youth involvement program. After 
the first year, Help the Aged plans to 
fund programs in Canada as well as 
the Third World. 

Her address, if you want further 
information, is found in the advertise- 
ment on page 16. In the meantime, 
Happy Christmas. * 
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PRESBYTERIANS are ‘‘people of the Book.’’ The Bible, 
we believe, is a book with a vital message relevant to our 
time. 

Our church has always been noted for a strong pulpit 
ministry, emphasizing expository preaching — but we do 
not claim to be the only church that possesses the truth. As 
Presbyterians we claim to be part of the church of Jesus 
Christ. We look to Jesus Christ as our only king and head 
and we trace our beginnings to the apostolic church of the 
New Testament. 

The first century apostolic church had leaders called 
elders, presbyters, or bishops. These terms were used inter- 
changeably as we find in the first church history, the Acts 
of the Apostles, where the terms presbyter, elder, bishop, 
ruler, or shepherd were synonymous. None of these terms 
represents a special or separate office; their reference is 
solely to the oversight of God’s people by presbyters. There 
was no monarchical idea of the oversight of other presby- 
ters. It is, of course, quite true that in the second century a 
monarchical or diocesan episcopate developed in many 
pivotal cities, but even at that date, not everywhere. 

Modern research has confirmed the Presbyterian posi- 
tion. Eminent churchmen, other than Presbyterians, had 
this to say. Jerome, writing in the 4th century said: 
“Bishop and presbyter are the same.’’ Another Roman 
Catholic scholar, Professor Emil Metzer, says, ‘‘Neither 
Titus nor Timotheus appointed bishops, in the later sense 
of the term, during Paul’s lifetime, but only presbyters.”’ , 

Outstanding Anglican historians have confirmed these 
findings. Several could be named but Bishop Lightfoot is 
an admirable spokesman. Commenting on Philippians 1:1, 
he says, ““The same officer in the church is called indiffer- 
ently ‘bishop’ and ‘elder’ or ‘presbyter.’ ”’ Presbyterians 
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are, or should be, thoroughly familiar with the office of 


bishop. It should not become a term of opprobrium, since | 
in the infant church the terms presbyter and bishop were © 
interchangeable. The apostolic succession comes through © 


grace, and grace alone. 


As the early church expanded, it moved away from © 


Christ, the centre. The dark ages settled over Christendom. 
Corruption grew and superstition flourished, despite the 
witness of many noble Christians within the fold. But after 
the darkness, came light. A return to the scriptures began 
through new leadership in Great Britain, Bohemia, Ger- 


many, France, Switzerland, Holland and Scotland, and the | 


Reformation was ushered in. 


When the Reformation took hold in Europe, there was a 
return to the Christianity of the New Testament. The Re- — 


formed Church, examining the history of the first century 
church, found its government was vested in the eldership. 
(The eldership had its counterpart not only in the Jewish 
synagogue, but was also found in the community life of the 
Greeks and the Romans.) Presbyterians, therefore, trace 
their toots to the New Testament church of the first cen- 
tury. ; 


“Tt is a simple historical fact of deep significance,” says — 


Professor Heron of Belfast, ‘‘that wherever the Reforma- 
tion had free course, wherever it was permitted to shape it- 


self spontaneously after scripture, and without external — 


interference, it assumed a Presbyterian form.’’ The one 


exception to the adoption of the Presbyterian polity among © 


reformers was Martin Luther. 


Luther, who was not a jurist, wanted to make as few ~ 
changes as possible. His stand was doubtless influenced in — 
part by the princes in Germany who supported the Refor- — 


mation. They wanted little change in polity. 
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History has shown that Presbyterianism is best suited for 
“a church under the cross.’’ Secular historian, Froude, 
himself an Anglican, says, ‘‘Whatever is the cause, the Cal- 
vinists are the only fighting Protestants. It was they whose 
faith gave them courage to stand up for the Reformation 
and but for them the Reformation would have been 
crushed.”’ 

The genius that restored the Presbyterian polity of the 
New Testament was John Calvin. He lighted a fire in 
Geneva that has spread throughout the world. Reformers 
from many lands were trained in the Calvin Institute. John 
Knox called this theological centre, “The greatest school of 
Christ since the days of the Apostles.” Here, Calvin pub- 
lished The Institutes of the Christian Religion. 

From that city came the Geneva Bible, the finest version 
of the Bible prior to the Authorized. The Presbyterian 
Psalmody, with its ‘Old 100th” and “Old 134th” was 
compiled and first sung in the Swiss city. Little wonder 
that Anglican Mark Pattison wrote, “Calvinism saved 
Europe.” 

Apart from Calvin’s rich contribution, we have that 
admirable statement of Presbyterian doctrines, The West- 
minster Confession of Faith. Nevertheless, the Confession 
is subordinate to the authority of scripture. For this state- 
ment of faith and worship we are indebted to the West- 
minster Assembly, a group of perhaps 170, who met in 
1643 in Westminster Abbey and afterwards deliberated in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. The assembly sat for five years. 
Out of it emerged the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
one of the ripest and richest fruits of 17th century the- 
ology. Emphasis is laid upon the holy scriptures, and this 
noble manifesto gives Christians a wide range of truth in 
lucid English. The Directory of Public Worship; The 
Shorter and Larger Catechisms, which give an excellent 
summary of Presbyterian doctrine, were produced by the 
Westminster Assembly. 


Men of the covenant 


Martyrs sealed with their blood adherence to the Presby- 
terian form of government: In many European lands men 
and women of the Reformed Churches suffered for their 
faith. Our church has ever been the fearless champion of 
religious liberty. Reigns of terror, the Inquisition and 
bloody persecution again and again threatened to destroy 
some branches, but the bush has burned without being 
consumed. 

We may be more familiar with the stories of Scotland’s 
men of the covenant. All through Scottish history, from 
George Wishart onward, is the heroic witness-bearing of 
ministers and people, in silent glens and lonely moors, 
maintaining their right to preach the everlasting gospel. 


_ During “The Killing Time”’ (1684-88), a lad of 17, Andrew 


‘ 


Hislop, was shot down by the dragoons of Claverhouse and 
buried among the heather. On that same day in 1685, 
Margaret Wilson, 18, was drowned in the rising tides of 


Solway Firth because she refused to give up her faith. 


Youth did not fear to die for the truth they held so dear. 
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by John McNab 


Such is a portion of our heritage. We have not stated 
historical facts with the intention of giving offence to other 
communions. It may be, however, of service to some with- 
in our gates to have described the paths that our forefathers 
chose. Ours is a great ecumenical church. We have the 
consciousness of being a universal church with a mission to 
all classes and conditions of men in the world. 

James Moffatt has aptly described the principles of Pres- 
byterian government. (a) “The parity of presbyters.’”’ 
Andrew Melville described this: ‘“‘to do away with any one 
rank of ministers superior to the rest.”’ (b) “The right of 
the people, through ruling elders and chosen representa- 
tives, to take part in the government of the church.”’ And 
(c) “The unity of the church, not simply in faith and order, 
but in a graduated series of church courts, which express 
and exercise the common authority of the church as a 
divine society.” 


The church in Canada: 


Canada’s first reformed churchmen were the Huguenots. 
Later came Scottish and Irish Presbyterians to the Mari- 
times. Reinforcements arrived when the United Empire 
Loyalists pushed into the Maritimes and what is now 
Quebec province and Ontario. Selkirk settlers carried the 
faith to Western Canada. Then in 1875, the four strands of 
Presbyterianism, churches free and established, were 
welded into The Presbyterian Church in Canada, with 623 
ministers. 

Missionary leaders, like Dr. James Robertson, carried 
the Presbyterian banner across the Dominion of Canada. 
Steadfastly the church forged ahead until in the 1921 cen- 
sus Presbyterians had the strongest church membership in 
Canada. The Communion roll was comparatively clean 
and its influence far exceeded its numerical strength. Mis- 
sionaries carried the gospel to foreign lands and developed 
strong centres of the Christian faith. 

Then came the church union warfare in 1925. A great 
communion was split in twain. One stream remained as 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada; the other stream 
entered The United Church of Canada. Prior to this union 
struggle, Canadian Presbyterians had been noted for their 
spirit of co-operation. The jarring consummation of a 
partial union jolted not only the persisting Presbyterian 
Church, but other denominations throughout Canada. 

But we are still part of the ecumenical movement, one of 
the founding members of the Canadian Council of 
Churches, active on committees of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches, and represented at each assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. Part of the large Presby- 
terian and Reformed family, but also bound together with 
the great world community of witnessing Christians. * 


THE AUTHOR was editor of The Record from 1946 to 1958, then 
moderator of the General Assembly. 

This is the first of a series of articles on what we believe, and is re- 
printed from the booklet published by Dr. McNab in 1957. Only the last 
paragraph has been updated. 
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Adoration of the Magi, by Justis Lyle (American Contemporary) 
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by Karen Eaton 


| WHY DO WE CELEBRATE Christmas in the way we do? 


|| Most of us follow old customs which have become associ- 


| ated over the years with the 25th day of December. Do we 
| ever stop to wonder why? 


_ We understand the crib, the angels, the shepherds and 
_ the star which led the Wise Men to the stable. 

But why the overdressed tree in the living room? The 
_ Santa Claus in each store? Christmas stockings? Holly and 


| mistletoe? Why do we send Christmas cards and give gifts? 
| Do we realize that this most popular of Christian festivals 
| incorporates many pagan customs with ancient folklore 


and legends? 
In early Roman times, the most joyous celebration of the 


| year was Saturnalia, which took place during the winter 


solstice. On December the 25th the birth of the uncon- 


quered sun was honoured. The people rejoiced because the 
days would become longer and they would feel the sun’s 


| warmth again. During the celebration they decorated the 


houses with greenery and lights. Gifts were pot to child- 


| ren and the poor. 


The first Christians celebrated Epiphany, Tanuare 6th, 


| as both the birth and baptism of Christ. Between the 4th 


and 6th centuries these became separated and December 


|, 25th was proclaimed as the birth date by most Christians. 


iy 


This ousted the old pagan festival but many of the 
traditions of Saturnalia remained and were later added to 
_ by customs from Juul, the winter feast of the Scandina- 
_ vians. From Juul came Yuletide and the practice of burn- 


| ing Yule logs. 


Holly is a familiar sight at Christmas. This probably 
comes from the old custom of hanging evergreens indoors 


| during the winter months, to provide a refuge for the 
| spirits. In Egypt, palm leaves were used. The Romans pre- 


ferred laurel, the symbol of peace and victory. When the 


} custom reached England, holly was substituted and it also 


a> — 


_ became symbolic of the crown worn by Christ, the red 


berries representing drops of blood. 
The Christmas tree may also be associated with this cus- 


' tom of bringing greenery inside during the winter months, 
_ but the origin is disputed and many stories are connected 
with it. 

' There is the legend of St. Boniface who tried to stop the 


| cruel Teutonic practice of sacrificing a child beneath an 


_ oak tree each winter. He told the people that instead they 
| should celebrate around a fir tree with their children, for a 


| fir was a sign of peace and immortality. 


The most famous story is about Martin Luther. One day 


| _ when he was wandering in the woods, he cut down a small 
| fir tree and took it home for his children. He decorated it 


' with candles to represent stars. Luther would hardly recog- 
_ nize the tree beneath all the tinsel and baubles it wears 


today, at least in this part of the world. Candles are still 
used in Germany. 
The ancient Druids had a great love for mistletoe. They 


| collected it by armfuls and hung it over doorways to invite 
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happiness to enter. They also drank it in a potion to cure 
sterility and poisoning. However, it was the goddess Frigga 
who, in northern mythology, is said to have held a piece of 
mistletoe up and offered kisses to anyone who passed 
beneath. 

In ancient times the people believed that the god Woden 
delivered reward and punishment to men during the dark 
days of winter. In Christian times St. Nicholas was said to 
ride through the streets of Holland bringing gifts for the 
children. He was only supposed to stop where he saw a line 
of clogs beside the fireplace; then he knew the children 
were in bed. When the custom became popular in Eng- 
land, stockings were substituted for clogs, and from this 
we get the traditional stockings hung on the mantelpiece. 

St. Nicholas changed a good deal in the transference. 
His bishop’s vestments were discarded in favour of the 
familiar red, belted tunic and long white beard. He no 
longer rode a horse but was drawn by a team of reindeer, 
and the name Santa Claus is said to be the slurring of San 
Nicolaas. The idea of Santa sliding down the chimney 
seems to come from the old English custom of cleaning the 
chimneys at the New Year, to allow good luck to enter. 

Christmas cards and carols also originated in England. 

Carols were popular religious songs sung at all festivals. 
Although they have changed much in form and content, 
more than 500 have been passed down from the 14th cen- 
tury. 

Cards came later. It was an early custom to call ‘“‘Merry 
Christmas” from windows to all passers-by. Later, letters 
of goodwill were written on special days and from this the 
Christmas card and other greeting cards developed. 

The giving of gifts dates back to pagan days. At the win- 
ter solstice presents were given to children and the poor. In 
Rome, senators were presented with cookies in the shapes 
of animals and men. At rural festivals, earthen boxes were 
hung up for contributions and later, in England, it became 
the custom to collect money in boxes from patrons and 
employers on St. Stephen’s Day, which as a result became 
known as Boxing Day. 

Of course, the first true Christmas presents were carried 
by the Magi to the stable in Bethlehem. 

The spelling XMAS, commonly thought to be a lazy 
abbreviation of Christmas, actually comes from the days of 
Christian persecution in Rome. The Christians were forced 
to be discreet about their religion, and they took on many 
of the aspects of a secret society. A code of secret signs 
developed. X was a reverent symbol associated with the 
cross on which Christ died and from this the word Xmas 
developed. 

Christmas is celebrated in various countries in different 
ways, customs and traditions have one purpose, to mark 
the birth of Christ. Let us not get confused or sidetracked 
by the trimmings which adorn the holiday but always 


‘remember its biblical origin. ® 


THE AUTHOR is a free lance writer who lives in Scarborough, Ontario. 
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and 
Mr. Smith 


by Glenn H. Asquith 


“PUT CHRISTMAS in larger letters’? commanded Mr. 
Smith, as he paused in the cosmetics department of his 
store. “‘Some of this stuff is so old that if we don’t move it 
at Christmas I’m going to have to junk it and take a big 
loss.’’ And Mr. Smith started off for the toy section so fast 
that his advertising man, notebook in hand, had to break 
into a trot to keep up with his boss. 

“Ah, here’s a spot where we have to put the pressure on 
— this military stuff: guns, cannon, swords, missile- 
launchers. You know how many groups are yelling about 
selling this kind of thing for kids — afraid their dear little 
children will learn violence! We could use three or four 
Christmas signs here — you know, work in the tree on 
Christmas morning, a boy and a gun go together, give your 
boy some of the fun you had, Dad — etcetera. “‘And,” said 
Mr. Smith, “‘be sure Christmas is in big letters.” 

The next stop was in the jewelry department. ‘‘This 
could well be our ‘make-or-break’ area, Abernathy. Can’t 
you get up something that will relate the gleam in her eye 
on Christmas morning to the gleam of quality stones and 
metal? And don’t be stingy with the Christmas signs.” 

And so it was throughout the huge department store. 
Mr. Smith, trailed by Abernathy, covered all bases. 
Finally, the tour was over. Mr. Abernathy went back to his 
small office with his pad filled with urgent things to be 
done and with one sentence ringing in his troubled mind: 
“Put Christmas in big letters!’’? Mr. Smith went back to his 
large office and sank down in his overstuffed chair. The 
entire front wall of his office was glass so that he could 
keep an eye on what was going on in the store below. He 
persuaded himself, and rightly so, that the watched 
employee was the most energetic. 

Soon, two clerks had to pass the windows of the Smith 
office and, being aware of their jeopardy, walked briskly 
for fear of giving the impression of loitering. However, one 
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of them caught a quick glimpse of the fatigued figure in 
the big chair. Catching his companion by the sleeve, he 
said, “Look, ‘little man has had a busy day’.”’ 

And, sure enough, Mr. Smith was sound asleep. If any 
further proof were needed the sound that could be heard 
even through the glass partition verified the fact of slum- 
ber, deep and loud. 

‘‘Why were we in such a hurry, and where were we 
going?” inquired the second clerk. And the two of them 
decided that a coffee-break must be about due. 

Now, it was true that Mr. Smith had had a busy day — 
Christmas season, you know, and it was true that he was 
asleep. Further, it was true that his last waking thought 
had been concerning big signs with big letters — CHRIST- 
MAS. This may have had something to do with the dream 
that he dreamed. 

In the dream, Mr. Smith came to his store the next 
morning exuding a spirit of vigour and “‘hup, two, three, 
four.’”’ He greeted his employees in what he considered a 
fatherly sort of way — the sort of way that is found in a 
no-nonsense, disciplinarian type father. Before going to his 
office, he decided to make a spot check for the new signs 
that Abernathy was to have in place. And he found none! 
Nowhere in the store could he find one Christmas placard 
with any size letters — much less some with large size 
letters. Yelling for some one to get for him that benighted 
Abernathy, he stormed to his office. ye 

Abernathy was not eager for this conference. He stood 
on first one foot and then the other across the desk from 
the boss. 

“All right, Abernathy, what is your excuse? If the new 
signs are not done, why did you remove the old ones — 
why, don’t you know a customer could come in at this 
minute, yes, at this very minute and not know that Christ- 
mas is just around the corner!” 
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“But, it is not my fault, sir. An officer of the court came 
in and read an order that said we must take down, imme- 
diately, every Christmas sign in the place. Something 
_ about a copyright that we had infringed. Here is the name 
and address of the copyright owner,” and Abernathy 
passed over a printed card. 

“What copyright? What’s he got copyrighted? Speak up 
man.” 

“He has a copyright on the word ‘Christmas’.”’ 

Mr. Smith’s face grew red, he sputtered. Abernathy 
offered him a drink of water. “Christmas — Christmas? 
Why that has been common property for two thousand 
years. I'll just go and see about this.’’ Grabbing his coat, 
Mr. Smith was soon on his way. 

The address on the card was for a street not far from the 
store. But when Mr. Smith found the place he checked and 
double-checked his information — he was standing in 
front of a church. Some mistake here. But maybe they 
could tell him inside. Opening the heavy door he found 
himself in the presence of a receptionist. A group of ner- 
vous, and apparently angry, men, were milling around. 
The receptionist nodded and said, “I suppose that you are 
here about the copyright? All of these people are here for 
the same reason.” Just then the phone rang and the girl 
answered. ‘‘Yes, sir, I will send them in.” To the men, “‘He 
will see you now. It is that room at the end of the cor- 
ridor.”’ 

Jostling one another as they went, the group of men 
entered a quiet room, softly lighted by the rays of the sun 
coming through a stained glass window. A person was 
seated behind a narrow reading desk. There was some- 
thing about him that stopped the headlong rush — indeed, 
no one spoke for a moment. Later, Mr. Smith could not 
describe this person — he was left more with an impres- 
sion than an image. 


Using Christ for profit 


“It is about Christmas, that you are here?” a gentle 
voice inquired. 

“You're right it is,” exclaimed Mr. Smith indignantly. 
“What nonsense is this? A copyright — if any — on the 
_ word Christmas expired long ago. What are you trying to 
pull here?”’ 

““Ah,’’ came the answer, ‘‘but we are not speaking of a 
word but a name — the name Christ.” | 

“Even so. . .”’ interrupted the merchant. 

““Yes,’’ continued the person, ‘‘a name. If you live to be 
one hundred, Mr. Smith, won’t your name still be yours to 
protect from illegal use?” 

“Let’s not waste time,’’ urged Mr. Smith. “Apparently 
you have satisfied the court of your claim. Now what 
accommodation can we make? No doubt it is money you 
want.” 

“On the contrary, my friend. Money is of no value to 
me. I only request that the name in the word ‘Christmas’ 
be used in an appropriate manner.” 

“Now we are getting somewhere — I think.’ Mr. 
Smith’s brusque manner seemed to have softened a bit. 
“Now look at it from my viewpoint. Business today is a 
tough deal. We merchants lose money during some 
months, and break even some months, and we depend 

upon the Christmas sales to pull us out into the profit 
column. I think I speak for my fellow store-owners — 
White, Davis and the Emporium,” and he looked at his 
competitors. Each one of the three nodded in strong 
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approval which encouraged him to go on. But first the per- 
son had a word. 

“Strange — how strange that you should use Christ to 
make for you a profit; he had nothing to call his own.”’ 

A brief pause. Then Mr. Smith carried on his argument 
in what he thought was a persuasive tone. “Let me give 
you some examples. Take cosmetics. We are bound to 
accumulate stock that is not. very new. Oh, it can do no 
harm and probably does about as much good as any of 
that stuff — but it does get stale and handled. Now, if we 
don’t get rid of this out-dated material at Christmas, we 
are going to have to junk it and take a loss. You see that, 
don’t you?” 

“Again, strange that you think Christ should help you 
with your lipsticks, face creams and deodorants. He never 
stressed the outward appearance, as you know.”’ 


The Christmas gimmick 


_ Mr. Smith let this sink in for a moment, but he was not 
through yet. “Well, then, Christ was interested in children. 
And in our toy department — well, tastes change every 
year and we try to keep up with the whims. Which means 
we get stuck with what was the thing last year and the year 
before. Military toys are now being frowned on, but we 
have a lot of them left over. Really, we must use Christmas 
to get these items off the shelves.” 

“Amazing, amazing,’”’ countered the quiet voice, ‘‘what 
a place for the Prince of Peace — on a counter full of 
guns.” 

“Let me try, again,’ urged Mr. Smith. ‘‘There are rich 
things, and good things of earth — in our jewelry section, 
for instance. A few Christmas signs here and there must be 
appropriate.” 

“Have you forgotten the young man who wanted to keep 
company with the followers of Christ and the Christ told 
him to get rid of his riches and give to the poor?” 

“Now let me have a word,” said a burly man as he 
moved to the front. “If we continue with this kind of non- 
sense we are all going to be ruined. I represent the liquor 
dealers of this city. The newspapers say we cannot say 
‘Christmas’ in our ads for our beautifully packaged wet 
goods in handsome decanters. Can’t people be full of cheer 
on Christmas?”’ 

“And you think Christ should be made a partner to 
what will be reported the day after his birthday is cele- 
brated — immorality, crime, death on the highway, sorrow 
and guilt?” 

“You're talking of peanuts,”’ said a third man. “You 
lose some, you win some. But if I don’t pull my scheme off 
I lose everything. I’ve got a Christmas cruise to advertise 
— A Christmas Swinging Singles blast. I’ve just got to use 
the Christmas gimmick — nothing else will do the trick.” 

“Christ, then, is to be your co-host at an extended orgy? 
Did he not take Mary Magdalene out of the swinging set? 
Did he not say, ‘Blessed are the pure in heart’? Did you 
consult him before you made your plans?”’ 

Just at this moment Mr. Smith awakened with a start. 
His office was dark, the store below his window was dark. 
He had slept through closing hour. He aroused himself 
and went home. He spent a restless night with his mind 
busy on many thoughts. 

The next morning, Mr. Smith entered his store with less 
than his usual aggressiveness. He greeted the employees 
rather absentmindedly. He sat at his desk for a long while 
staring into space. Then he reached for the phone and 
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asked that Abernathy and the merchandise manager be 
sent to him immediately. 

When the two men hurriedly entered, Mr. Smith in- 
quired, ‘Abernathy, those signs I ordered — are they up?” 

“Well — no, that is — we are working on them,”’ stam- 
mered the advertising man. 

“Good,” said Smith. ““Now you two come with me.”’ 

At the cosmetics area Mr. Smith said to the merchandise 
man, “‘You know the old stuff that’s here. Put it on a 
separate table. Mark it down in price and indicate that it 
is out-dated.” 

In the toy department, Smith’s orders were that all of the 
war stuff be taken away and junked, and that the educa- 
tional toys be stressed along with games and other whole- 
some playthings. 

And in jewelry, Mr. Smith told Abernathy to make a 
sign stating that “‘it is not the value of a gift, but the love 
that goes with it that counts — spend wisely.”’ 

Such were the instructions of the merchant as they went 
from spot to spot. Finally, “And Abernathy — none of 
those big Christmas signs at all. Use the best of judgment 
when you use any Christmas sign — be sure it is in keep- 
ing with what Christmas really is.” The two employees 
went off to do Mr. Smith’s bidding astounded but 
strangely happy. 

Now, it would be unbelievable to say that Mr. Smith did 
not suffer as he made the decisions about his revised 
Christmas promotions, nor that he welcomed the pos- 
sibility of losing money. And he did wonder whether or not 
White, Davis and the Emporium would not take advantage 
of him and get most of the trade. Yet, as it was with Aber- 
nathy and the merchandise manager, he had an inner 
peace not known before. 


Before the day was over, Mr. Smith mel his 
keeper and asked him a question. . 

‘How did that Christmas memo to employees read — 
the one that was to go into the pay envelope at the end of 
the season and the year?” ; 

The employee knew the memo by heart, “Due to aad 
business conditions our store must be very careful in con-— 
serving financial assets this year in order that all of us will 
have jobs next year. Therefore, we know you will under- 
stand _why the pes aes Christmas bonus cannot be 
given.’ A) 

“Change that,” said Mr. Smith. ‘‘How about this?” 

‘Due to government controls, the store must limit its 
salary increases, but we are making the Christmas bonus 
just as generous as the government will allow.” 

“Let me see our financial statement and the recent wage 
legislation and I will let you know the amount of the gift.” 

“Yes, sir, Oh, yes, sir. Just as soon as I can,” promised 
the bookkeeper. And when he got back to his cubicle he 
phoned his wife, they could count on a good Christmas 
after all. 

That night on his way home, Mr. Smith went around to 
the address that he had remembered in his dream. And 
there was a church there. He opened the door and looked. 
No receptionist. He entered and looked down the corridor 
— yes, there was a room; the door was open and a man 
could be seen at a desk, but it was not the person of the 
dream. Mr. Smith stood there for a moment, then sur- 
prised himself by going into the sanctuary to sit quietly for 
a few moments in a spirit of deep meditation. * 


DR. ASQUITH is a retired Baptist editor who has written 11 books as 
well as many articles, poems and plays. 


_ You can experience the joy of 
loving grandparents all over again. 


Adopt a grandmother or grandfather 
through Help the Aged Canada. 


In a world where the accent is on vigorous youth, the elderly are too often — and 
too soon — forgotten. Help the Aged is the world’s largest agency devoted to the 
relief, comfort and aid of older people in over 80 countries. 

While donations to Help the Aged are always welcome, you Or your group can 
share in the joys and rewards of our services on a more personal level. By 
adopting an elderly person overseas. Imagine the inner warmth that can be yours, 
knowing that your small gift has brought new hope and joy to your new 
grandmother or grandfather. 


Just $6.50 a month 


Your sponsorship of just $6.50 a month will give basic care and attention to your 

adopted grandparent. It will provide shelter, nourishing tood and any medicines 
necessary for maintaining his or her health. That same $6.50 could not provide as 

much here in Canada. 

Individuals, families or groups can adopt a grandparent through Help the Aged. 
If you'd like to have full details on our work, and how to adopt a grandparent, 
please write to: 


Help the Aged Canada 
Box 2115, 350 Driveway, Ottawa, Ontario K1S 3N1 


“ 
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All contributions to Help the Aged Canada are tax deductible. 
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A story 
from 
New Zealand 


December, 1975 — January, 1976 


THE REV. TITUS PATH and his wife were frat brid 
to our 101st General Assembly. The degree of Doctor of Divinity 


was conferred on him by the Presbyterian College, Montreal, at that time. 


ernal delegates from the New Hebrides 


WARELI WAS ONE of the few 
monied men in the bush community 
which surrounded the mission village 
of Hog Harbour, Santo, New Hebrides. 

A good part of his wealth consisted 
of bad debts handed down from his 
heathen father and payable in tusked 
pigs. Wealth meant power. Therefore 
Wareli was feared and respected. 

Two sons were born to him. The 
elder was named Path before his birth. 
He was about five when the father 
signed on for a long term with the 
French Native Police. 

After that the wife and family heard 
little of him. He ceased to support 
them; supplies dwindled, gardens 
ceased. Destitute and miserable the 
mother was driven to a_ terrible 
decision. 

She took the little boys to an unfre- 
quented spot along the coast and to the 
elder one explained that she was going 
to throw them into the sea and then 
take her own life. 

The lad cried aloud in his terror. 
The mother hesitated for a moment in 


the midst of her own anguish to 
quieten him. 

But God heard the lad’s cry 
(compare Gen. 21:17). There was the 
startling sound of crackling under- 
growth; the scrub parted and a village 
woman appeared. 

After hearing the whole story from 
the mother she led them all back to the 
village. Along with other children the 
boy Path began to attend the mission 
school. 

Tired of rice and the white man’s 
employment, Wareli drifted back to 
Hog Harbour and his home. He stood 
aloof from the church and school but 
let Path go his own way. 

The day came when the Rev. 
William Anderson admitted Path to his 
first Communion upon profession of 
his faith in Christ as Saviour and Lord. 

By the time he was 18 or 19 he had 
heard the call of God to serve his own 
people as a Christian teacher, and 
asked permission of his father to go to 
Tangoa for the four-year course at the 
Teachers Training Institute. 

Wareli was adamant: “If you go to 
Tangoa I will see that you get nothing 
when I die.’ The son revered his father 
but at last resolved to face the conse- 
quences of leaving him, and to Tangoa 
he went in 1945. 

Versatile and energetic, he found the 
four years a delight and was twice 
made head pupil. 

In 1948 the native church was con- 
stituted as the Presbyterian Church of 
the New Hebrides, and in the following 
years he came on to the TTI staff as a 
probationer teacher, supported by the 
native church. 

Then followed two years of higher 
training at the Missionary and Bible 
College, Sydney, Australia, under the 
guidance of the Rev. J.T.H. Kerr. 

“Path has the tidiest room in the 
college,’’ wrote Mr. Kerr, ‘“‘and is a 
general favourite.” He graduated with 
the college diploma and the advantage 
of having attended lectures in tropical 
medicine at the University of Sydney. 

The Rev. J. Graham Miller wrote the 
above 25 years ago when he was princi- 
pal of the Tangoa Training Institute. 
He returned to New Zealand in 1952. 

When the Presbyterian Church of 
the New Hebrides decided to replace 
the Institute with a Bible College to 
give training to lay people, Mr. Miller 
returned as its first principal in 1971. 
Dr. Path succeeded him as principal at 
the beginning of 1974. * 


Reprinted from the August issue of The Outlook, 
the magazine of the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand. 
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ON DISPLAY AT Olympics 1976 in Montreal will be an 
exhibition of Canadian sports art built around the sculp- 
ture of Robert Tait McKenzie. At long last, Tait McKen- 
zie will be recognized by his native land for work that was 
once described as “‘surpassing the sculpture of ancient 
Greece.’’ The Greek works of art were large, imposing 
marble figures; McKenzie’s athletic works are small — 
most of them just over a foot high — and subtle. They re- 
quire close examination and admiration for fine and sen- 
sitive detail to be truly appreciated. 

Robert Tait McKenzie grew up in a manse. His father, 
the Rev. William McKenzie, came out from Edinburgh to 
Canada in 1858, lectured for a year at the new Presby- 
terian College in Montreal, then travelled through Upper 
Canada as an itinerant preacher. In the Ottawa Valley, he 
found a Scottish settlement near Almonte needing a pastor 
for their Free Presbyterian church. They took to his “‘fine, 
zealous sermons’’ and asked him to stay. He accepted, 
preached there for a year, then returned to Edinburgh to 
marry Catherine Shiells, returning with her to Canada. 
William and Agnes McKenzie were born to the couple and 
in the year of Confederation, 1867, along came Robert Tait 
— awee, finely-boned bairn. 

For a time Mr. McKenzie ministered to two congrega- 
tions — one in Ramsay, and one in Almonte, but this over- 
taxed his strength and the congregations agreed to amal- 
gamate. The kirk in Ramsay was closed and the McKen- 
zies moved to Almonte. Here Rev. Mr. McKenzie was soon 
involved in civic activities outside his own church, for his 
dedication to good works was not confined to spiritual 
needs alone. When he died at the early age of 52, it was 
conceded the cause was “‘over-work.”’ ‘‘Rabbie,’’ as litile 
Tait was called, was then only nine years old. 

Mrs. McKenzie had to cope with financial difficulties as 
well as the task of bringing up the little family alone. But 
her husband had been beloved of people far beyond his 
own congregation and the community rallied to assist the 
bereaved family. 


It was a good life although there was henceforth little 
leisure for the McKenzie children. Mrs. McKenzie kept up 
the cultural pattern established earlier in their home. 
“Rabbie”’ knew the novels of Sir Walter Scott and other 
classics of literature like the back of his hand. When a 
visiting drawing master came to the town, Mrs. McKen- 
zie dipped into the budget to send “‘Rabbie’’ for drawing 
and painting lessons and he acquired a sketching and 
water colour habit that prepared the way for his skill later 
as a sculptor. 

Robert Tait McKenzie grew up with the traditional 
Scottish Presbyterian respect for thrift, diligence, perse- 
verence and self-discipline. These characteristics along 
with modesty, kindliness, and a lack of class consciousness 
were instilled in him at an early age. 

A day dreamer at school, he graduated without any evi- 
dence of scholastic achievement and went on to McGill 
University to study medicine, but he found his vocation in 
the Montreal gymnasium of Barnjum. Here he saw the 
possibility of developing his own slight physical structure 
and plunged into gymnastics. Later he won the Wicksteed 
medal for all-round gymnastic achievement and set a 
record in the high jump that stood for years. 

He graduated from McGill to practice medicine in Mon- 
treal, at the same time teaching anatomy to medical stu- 
dents and having charge of student physical education at 
the university. The deeper he got into medical practice, the 
more McKenzie became convinced of the need for preven- 
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THE PUNTERS 
depicts action 
in football. 


JOY OF EFFORT 
medallion, made 
for the 1912 
Games in Sweden, 
is used in 

Canada for 
awards. 


SPEED SKATERS as “Brothers of the Wind.” 


by Jean McGill 


tive medicine. He visualized a sound program of physical 
exercise playing a large part in preventing disease and 
physical breakdown. At McGill, he persuaded the board of 
governors of the value in setting up medical examinations 
for incoming students and classifying them so that they 
received the exercises they were capable of doing without 
undue physical strain. This was the beginning of his 
pioneer work in physical education. 

He became acquainted with a number of doctors and 
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INGER, a diving figure on the $2 stamp. 
PRINGER, on the $1 Olympic stamp. 


)R and his wife examine photos of his Wolfe Memorial, 
n Greenwich Royal Park, London, England. 


physical education instructors in the U.S.A. who were 
interested in preventive medicine through exercise and 
physical fitness programs. Among this group was Luther 
Halsey Gulick, physical instructor and creator of the 
Y.M.C.A. triangle symbol representing the three-fold 
nature of man: mental, spiritual, physical. This symbol 
crystallized ideas McKenzie had entertained in his mind 
for some years. Within each man, McKenzie saw a seed of 
perfection — a spiritual blueprint that if allowed or 
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NEAR ALMONTE, ONT. the Mill of Kintail Museum, once the summer 
home of Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, contains over 70 of his sculptures. 


encouraged to develop its potential would become the per- 
fection peculiar to that man. Beginning with the child and 
student in school, he saw this taking place when an equal 
proportion of training was given to the mind, body and the 
spiritual nature. ‘“A sound mind in a sound body” was the 
theme of that era in physical education for colleges. Up 
until then, exercise in colleges and schools generally had 
been a take it or leave it program — not compulsory and 
certainly not programmed to give students ahy individual 
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Renowned sculptor 
(Continued) 


attention unless the student happened to be ambitious in 
sports. 

In 1904, Dr. McKenzie was offered directorship of a 
newly set up department of physical education at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the first of its kind on the North 
American continent. It was only after McKenzie’s pilot 
course in physical education there had proven its worth, 
bringing observers from other universities, that other U.S. 
colleges followed suit and eventually set up degree courses 
n “‘phys. ed.” 

From 1904 to 1929, Dr. McKenzie headed the depart- 
ment at the University of Pennsylvania and during this 
time, in addition to his university duties, lectured to 
groups on “‘phys. ed.,’’ wrote numerous articles, edited 
textbooks, carried on a small medical practice in Phila- 


delphia, and produced a prodigious number of portrait — 


medallions, memorial and athletic sculpture. A student 
said of him; ‘‘He needed only four hours sleep.”’ 

Tait McKenzie’s sculpture grew out of a need to illus- 
trate the effects of stress on the athlete’s face and from his 
first Masks of Expression he moved into modelling figures 
of athletes. He was largely self-taught. 

Today, his athletic sculpture, small examples of perfec- 
tion, show the infinite care he devoted to developing a 
work of art. Some of his most beautiful works in medallion 
form are in continuous use in medals. Joy of Effort pre- 
sented to the King of Sweden in 1912, on the occasion of 
the Olympic Games there, is one of these. It shows three 


hurdlers skimming a bar. It was set in bronze in the 
stadium at Stockholm where the games were held. The 
Canadian Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation use this medallion continually as an award to 
honour students and the Province of Ontario uses it in 
acknowledging outstanding athletes in all sports, annually. 

Dr. McKenzie took a keen interest in the Olympics from 
the time of its revival after World War I, to the last year of 
his life, missing only one Olympiad in all that time. He 
also served on the U.S. Olympic Committee. His Olympic 
Shield has never been surpassed in the intricacy of its 
scope. Shown first at the Olympics in Los Angeles in 1932, 
where it won an art award, it contains 91 figures and 
represents every Olympic event. 

It is fitting that the first Olympiad held in Canada will 
honour Dr. Tait McKenzie and his association with the 
Olympics, as well as his genius as a sculptor of athletes. 
The Canada Post Office issued $1 and $2 stamps last 
March, featuring two of his athletic works of sculpture. 

Dr. McKenzie showed what a man might do in develop- 
ing the potential within for greatness. The “‘joy of effort’ 
he knew well and once in later years stated it was prefer- 
able to ‘‘wear out rather than to rust out.”’ 

Though Dr. R. Tait McKenzie has been largely unknown 
to Canadians outside of interscholastic sports circles, 
through Olympics 1976, Canadians may get to know a 
little more about one of their famous sons who was also a 
“son of the manse.’’ * 


THE AUTHOR is a Toronto free lance writer whose biography of Robert 
Tait McKenzie is due for publication prior to the 1976 Olympic Games. 
The heart of the sculptor is buried in Edinburgh, near his favourite work, 
the Scottish-American War Memorial. 


EWART COLLEGE 


Ewart College is a co-educational institution 
maintained by The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
to prepare persons for specialized ministries of 
Christian Education, Church social work, and 
mission: in the Christian Church in Canada and 
overseas. 


WHY NOT CONSIDER STUDY INONE OF THESE PROGRAMMES? 


1. THE DEGREE-DIPLOMA PROGRAMME. (a three-year programme leading 
to a B.A. and a Diploma in Christian Education). 
2. THE DIPLOMA PROGRAMME. (a two-year programme for University graduates 


or a three-year programme for High School graduates and mature students 
leading to a Diploma in Christian Education). 


3. AN INDIVIDUAL STUDY PROGRAMME. (length of study dependent on 


previous qualifications). 


For further information, write to: 
The Principal, Ewart College, 156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2G1 
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Quebec and Eastern Ont. 


i The Rev. Wallace MacKinnon of Ingle- 
side, Ont. ‘was elected moderator of the 
Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, 
which met in The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. 

_ At a Saturday afternoon session the dia- 
conate, the eldership, inter-church rela- 
tions and inter-church aid were considered. 
In the evening a program of contemporary 
music was presented. 

_ A report on the Gracefield Presbyterian 
Centre showed that over 400 guests were 
received at the camp during the summer. 
Rev. Dr. Arthur van Seters spoke on the 
ministry. 

_ The synod meeting concluded with cele- 
bration of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper in First Church, Montreal on Sun- 
day morning. 


Atlantic 


The snyod of the Atlan- 
tic Provinces by a narrow 
margin voted down a 
motion urging the aboli- 
tion of capital punish- 
ment. A resolution from 
the floor called upon the 
synod to go on record as 
favouring an end to capi- 
tal punishment. Almost without exception, 
the elders speaking on the resolution 
favoured the retention of capital punish- 
ment. When the vote was taken the resolu- 
tion was defeated. 

_ The opening session of the 160th meet- 
ing of the synod was held in Iona Church, 
Dartmouth, N.S., one of the newer congre- 
gations to be organized in the synod. The 
remaining sessions were held in St. 
Andrew’s, Dartmouth, whose minister, 
Rev. P.A. McDonald served both congrega- 
tions prior to a team ministry arrangement 
set up when he was joined by the Rev. 
Lloyd Murdock. The synod elected as 
moderator the Rev. Randolph D. MacLean 
of Knox Church, Halifax, who succeeds the 
Rev. J.S.S. Armour of St. David's, St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. 

_ Synod was addressed by Rev. Dr. David 

y, moderator of the 101ist General 
Assembly on the subject of. theological 
development over the past 100 years. The 
emphasis during the synod this year was on 
Christian education and the resource per- 
on in leading workshops and giving 
dresses was Dr. Sara Little, professor of 
ristian education at the Presbyterian 
hool of Christian Education in Rich- 
nond, Virginia. 

The synod recognized the 22 years of ser- 
cembert, 1975 = January, 1976 


vice given by Rev. Dr. A.E. Morrison as 
synodical missionary in view of his resigna- 
tion to take effect July 31, 1976. A testimo- 
nial banquet was held to honour Dr. Mor- 
rison and in addition to expressions of 
appreciation from the Rev. A.O. MacLean, 
synod missions convener, the Rev. Alex 
MacSween was also present to represent 
the board of world mission. 

The Rev. Gerald Sarcen in his report 
noted that there are 10 students from the 
synod in various stages of preparation for 
the ministry and three students at Ewart 
College. 

In reporting for the Christian education 
committee, the Rev. Cedric Pettigrew 
recommended that no appointment be 
sought for this year for the office of synod 
deaconess which became vacant when Miss 
Jean Clarke accepted an appointment as a 
congregational deaconess in Niagara Pres- 
bytery. 

In the report of the evangelism and 
social action committee, the Rev. Murray 
Graham recommended that synod seek 
from the board of congregational life suit- 
able material dealing with all the cults 
found in Canada for distribution by 


sessions. 
Others present at the synod representing 
specific departments of the church’s work, 


i OP oo i cal ee 
A FISHING REEL was presented to Dr. A.E. 
Morrison by the Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces. He is soon to retire after 23 
years as superintendent of missions. 
Making the presentation is Rev. R.W. 
Cruickshank of New Glasgow, in the 
background the synod mission convener, 
Rev. A.O. MacLean of Calvin Church, Halifax. 


included Rev. Dr. DeCourcy Rayner, editor 
of The Record, Rev. Dr. Donald MacMil- 
lan, acting principal of The Presbyterian 
College, and Rev. Dr. Hugh Davidson for 
the board of congregational life. 

Synod agreed to meet next year in Ken- 
sington, Prince Edward Island. 


/ by E.H. Bean 


Manitoba and N.W. Ont. 


The Rev. I.L. Jackson of Atikokan, Ont. 
was elected moderator of the Synod of 
Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario which 
met in First Church, Portage la Prairie, 
Manitoba. 

The theme speaker was Rev. Dr. Donald 
C. MacDonald, principal clerk of the 
General Assembly. Discussion of the 
Kenora Fellowship Centre was a major 
item of business. i 

The synod travelled to Westbourne 
where a dinner was served in the Presby- 
terian Church on Saturday, and the 
evening sederunt was held. Rev. Dr. E.H. 
Johnson of the board of world mission was 
the speaker. 


Hamilton and London 


Historian and writer T. Melville Bailey, 
minister of South Gate Church in 
Hamilton, was elected moderator of the 
Synod of Hamilton and London, meeting in 
Elmwood Avenue Church, London. 

The Rey. Russell Gordon of St. George’s 
Church, London, was named clerk, replac- 
ing the Rev. James West, who has moved to 
Medicine Hat, Alberta. 

At a well attended Communion service, 
the Assembly moderator, Rev. Dr. David 
Hay, said that our concern should not be 
for the future of the church, but for our 
society if it should lose its spiritual roots. 
Dr. Hay also commented on what he 
described as a new turn in the ecumenical 
movement. He foresaw that there will be 
less emphasis on merging, and more con- 


AT THE TESTIMONIAL DINNER for Dr. A.E. Morrison four members of the Emmaus Road group 
sang. At the table are: Dr. David W. Hay, Assembly moderator, Mrs. Arthur MacLeod, sister of Dr. 
Morrison, the honoured guest, Rev. Randolph MacLean, synod moderator,and Mrs. A.O. MacLean. 
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sciousness of the joint mission of the 
churches. 

The new chairman of the board of world 
mission spoke briefly. The first lay person 
and the first woman to head this board, 
Mrs. Mabel McCutcheon is a life-long resi- 
dent of the synod. Her father, the late Rev. 
Dr. Walter I. McLean, served in several 
churches through Western Ontario. 

The 1976 meeting will be in Knox 
Church, Listowel, October 25 and 26. 


Toronto and Kingston 


Three inspirational 
addresses were given by 
Rev. Dr. Finlay G. Stew- 
art at the 101st meeting of 
the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston held in Knox 
Church, Guelph. 

Rev. Dr. David W. Hay, 

Moderator of the 101st 
General Assembly, reviewed the changes in 
Reformed theology over the past 100 years. 

The Rev. R. Forbes Thomson of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Guelph, was elected 
moderator. The business was under the 
direction of a new executive committee 
headed by the Rev. John W. McBride of 
Brampton. 

The Rev. James Peter Jones and Rev. Dr. 
R.J. Berlis, ministers of Knox Church, 
acted as hosts, ably assisted by members of 
the congregation. 


Saskatchewan 


The Rev. Lloyd Fourney 
| was elected moderator of 
_ the 70th annual meeting 
of the Synod of Sas- 
katchewan held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Prince 
Albert. Mr. Fourney be- 
gan his ministry in St. 
| Andrew’s Church, North 
Battleford in 1969 and 
since 1973 has served as the minister of St. 
Mark’s, Moose Jaw and Knox, Briercrest. 

Immediately following the meeting a 
synod conference was held in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Saskatoon. Rev. Dr. D.T. Evans 
spoke on the theme “Frontiers of Faithful- 
ness’’ and the Rev. Harvey Reichelt led the 
Bible studies. 


REV. W. IAN MacPHERSON, left, of Whitehorse, 


Yukon Territory, was elected moderator of 
the Synod of Alberta. In British Columbia 
the new moderator of synod is Rev. Calvin 
C. MacInnis, right, of Kimberley, B.C. 
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Indochina refugees 


The World Council of Churches has set 
aside $150,000 for emergency assistance to 
Indochina refugees in Asia and Europe. 
According to the WCC’s refugee staff, 
there are approximately 25,000 refugees 
from Vietnam and Cambodia either 
waiting for emigration or for integration in 
the countries of first asylum. For refugees 
in Thailand, resettlement outside that 
country is the only solution, said a WCC 
spokesman. 

Thai church workers are undertaking to 
aid in this massive task, estimating there 
are at present some 22,000 Vietnamese and 
Cambodians in their country. 

In addition to the World Council and the 
Thai churches, refugees are being aided by 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the International Red Cross, the YMCA 
and other humanitarian agencies. Their 
work is made more difficult as very few 
refugees wish to return home. There are 
serious language barriers and a general 
apathy exists in other countries concerning 
their fate. 


CGIT Christmas vespers 


Canadian Girls in Training will celebrate 
Christmas in their annual vesper services 
held all across Canada in December during 
this 60th anniversary year for CGIT. 

From Newfoundland to Vancouver 
Island those who join in the Christmas ves- 
per services with CGIT’s 30,000 girls and 
leaders will be invited to share birthday 
cake and punch, symbols of Christian joy 
and fellowship. 


Angolans seek aid 


As Portuguese whites flee the strife-torn 
African colony of Angola, the people left 
behind face serious health problems due to 
a lack of drugs and severe shortage of 
doctors, two Angolan visitors said in an 
interview in Toronto. 

Mrs. Maria Chikueka and the Rev. 
Frederice Mussili, both of Nova Lisboa in 
the’ central part of the large Southern 
African colony, were in Canada trying to 
persuade Canadian medical personnel to 
help in almost empty government hospitals. 

They said that refugees fleeing the 
northern part of the colony, where fighting 
between rival liberation groups is heaviest, 
are arriving in the central and southern 
parts of the country by the thousands. 

Since most of the professional class in 
Angola was always Portuguese, the only 
hospitals left in operation are mission- 
operated and these, along with government 
clinics, face a shortage of essential drugs 
and medicine. 

The country, due for independence 
November 11, is in the throes of civil war 
between two liberation movements, with a 
third — represented by the two visitors — 
trying to unify the resource-rich country. 

The communist-supported movement for 


_drugs and medical supplies,”’ 


the liberation of Angola (MPLA) and te 
Zaire-based front for the liberation of 
Angola (FNLA) control much of the coun- 
try. The MPLA holds many of the large 
cities, including the capital Luanda and the 
oil-rich enclave of Cabinda, while the 
northern frontiers are controlled by the 
FNLA. 

The UNITA party (National Union for 
the Total Liberation of Angola) claims to 
have fewer arms and soldiers but the widest 
support among the people. 

All three parties want independence 
from Portugal, whose troops are now 
attempting to keep the peace but claim 
they can no longer guarantee white safety. 

As many as 100,000 whites have fled 
with roads and airports clogged as others 
seek to flee. Refugees arrive in Unita terri- 
tory by the thousands each day. 

“The Portuguese were the only skilled 
people we had and we aren’t trained yet to 
take over social services, health care and 
community life. We hope Canadians who 
care about people and not about politics 
will answer our plea for help on a short 
term basis, say six months or a year, and 
come to our aid. We also desperately need 
Mrs. 
Chikueka said. 

Her companion, a pastor of the Church 
of Christ in Central Angola, which has 
close ties with the United Church of 
Canada, said he had met earlier this week 
with officials from the Department of 
External Affairs in Ottawa and said their 
attempts to reach Canadian people for help 
were strictly humanitarian. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


On October 31 the receipts 
from congregations for the 
General Assembly's Budget 
totalled $1,412,224, as com- 
pared to $1,317,399 for the 


first ten months of 1974. 
Expenditures amounted to 
$2,976,406 as against $2,654,373 
at the same time last year. 
The W.M.S. (W.D.) gave 
$287,500 and the W.M.S. (E.D.) 
$28,500 for missions. 


The Maclean estate 


When he died in 1950 the founder and 
publisher of Maclean's Magazine, Lieut.- 
Col. J.B. Maclean, left a 250-acre farm to 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. His 
father was once minister at Crieff. His will 
stipulated that the property and buildings, 
12 miles east of Cambridge, must be used 
to set up a model community. . 

Difficulties in interpreting this and other 
aspects of the will have caused delays, but 
now the Crieff Hills Community has been 
established, with the Rev. Robert Spencer 
as resident director. 

The 101-year-old stone school house has 
been restored. and one of the homes on the 
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roperty refurnished as a retreat house. 
Beginning on December 26th, the Crieff 
chool of Christian Growth will open to 
provide short courses in Bible study and 
Christian living. 

_ On February 18, a workshop on creative 
hip will be held for ministers. On 
February 27 to 28, the Rev. Brant Loper 
will conduct a workshop on ‘‘New Life in 
‘the Church.” 


REV. ROBERT SPENCER and his son, 
‘in front of the restored school house 


at the Crieff Hills Community. 
. 


Japanese centennial 


- As the Japan Bible Society celebrates the 
first 100 years of Bible distribution in 
Japan and enters the second century, there 
is a new captain at the helm. He is the Rev. 
Hiroshi Shimmi, Kyodan minister, biblical 
‘scholar, teacher and quiet crusader for 
human freedoms, who assumed the posi- 
tion of general secretary of the JBS in 
‘April. 

_ The Scottish Bible Society began Bible 
distribution in Japan in 1875, followed by 
the British and American Bible Societies. 
The Japan Bible Society was established in 
1937 and in 1968 became financially inde- 
pendent. At the present time it is the only 
self-supporting society among Asian 
members of the United Bible Societies and 
contributes $6,000 to world Bible Society 
work. 

Today, when the number of people on 
church rolls barely exceeds one million, it 
is always surprising to realize that the 
annual distribution of Bibles, New Testa- 
ments, portions and selections is six to 
seven million. 

Centennial celebrations were concen- 
trated on one day, September 15, with 20 
representatives from Bible Societies in 
other countries among the many guests 
attending. The 100th anniversary has also 
been taken up in mass media, reflecting the 
comparatively widespread interest in the 
Bible from the planes of literature and 
culture. 

_ Special anniversary publishing events 
include: the Bible Society’s 100 years of 

history; the commemorative editions of the 
Bible and a new translation of the Gospel 
f Luke, the first fruits of a team of Protes- 
ant and Catholic translators. 

lecember, 1975 — January, 1976 


D 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 
Funeral Home Limited 


London, Ontario 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Resonable charges 
Private parking 


This Ete slneias 


let|\your 
heart go 
WORLD 


So many people are enjoying a warm, 
personal friendship and helping a 
child in real need in another part of 
the world through this “person-to- 
person” sponsorship plan. 


World child-care agencies, including 
our own, reveal that hundreds of 
thousands of children live in extreme 
forms of deprivation, neglect and 
tragedy — so often the helpless vic- 
tims of poverty, abandonment, war 
and disease. Christian Children’s Fund 
has been rescuing and _ providing 
Homes for these kiddies since 1938. 
Urgent applications to our Homes and 
school projects come in daily to our 
field offices from social and govern- 


a Che Chorister Rabe 


awit “The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
iy" CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Wo Vincent (1968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Kilts, yardage, 


ties, scarves, 
skirts. 


caps, 
Write for Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


WIDE! 


ment workers, and mission agencies, 
on behalf of these needy children. 


You or your family can sponsor a 
lovely girl or boy for just $15 per 
month. Your child knows who you 
are and will correspond. You receive 
your child’s photo, personal history, 
school progress and a description of 
the Home etc. All letters are trans- 
lated in our overseas offices. 

Will you share a little of your love 
and blessings this Christmas with a 
needy child? 

Areas of greatest need are: India, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Africa, Brazil, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Portugal. 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


I wish to sponsor a boy [ girl [] for 
ONE LVCRR Att an ee im Nae cine 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $15 a month shia! a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the 

full year (J first month [J 

I cannot “sponsor” a child but want 
to, help: by sivitig! $29.05 eee ee 
0 Please send me more information. 
Name 


g Postal Code 


P-12-75 


=~ CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA --; 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 : 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and con- 
scientious, Approved by the 
Income Tax Branch of the 
Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, 
registered with the U.S, 
Committee on Voluntary & 
Foreign Aid, Christian 
Children’s Fund has been ~ 
helping children around the , 
world since 1938 and at 
present assists over 170,000 
children in more than 800 Homes and proj- g 
ects in over 50 countries. i 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 


Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
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Training for visitation 


On the job training is a key point in 
many learning techniques and is a strong 
point in the mastering of effective personal 
evangelism. Reporting time after on the 
job visitations is the place where barriers 
are broken down and most questions in the 
minds of trainees are answered. 

Everyone attending a seminar is not 
completely sold on the idea of personal 
evangelism. Those attending run the gamut 
from ‘“‘eager beavers” to skeptics who say, 
“‘Show me — that this thing really works.” 

This was true of the seminar sponsored 
by the synods of Toronto and Kingston, 
and Hamilton and London, and held in 
Willowdale Church in September. The Rev. 
Archie Parrish, minister of evangelism at 
Coral Ridge Presbyterian Church, Fort 
Lauderdale, came from Florida to conduct 
it. In all, 92 persons were involved, 55 
trainees, (41 of whom are Presbyterian 
ministers) and 37 trainers. 

The seminar operated for three days. 
During the mornings and afternoons, Mr. 
Parrish shared his gifts and engaging per- 
sonality in marathon teaching sessions. 
Trainers and trainees had dinner together, 
then each trainer took two trainees out to 
make calls which were the on the job train- 
ing experiences. After the visits, everyone 
returned to the church to make written and 
verbal reports. 

Something seems to happen as teams go 
out together, beginning with the sharing in 
prayer for God’s guidance and even if a 
positive contact has not been made there is 
the feeling of having shared in a challeng- 
ing experience. This feeling grows as each 
team comes in to report and there is the 
realization that God can work through us. 
There is special rejoicing when a reporter 
tells how, that evening, a person committed 
his life to Jesus Christ. 

One minister, who came as a confessed 
skeptic, reported for his team and his 
beaming face told its story before he began 
to talk. As he spoke it was apparent that 


we were listening to a man who had been 
turned on by what he had experienced that 
evening. 

Exciting as these evenings were, no one 
could leave the seminar with the idea that 
evangelism is just an emotional experience. 
There is more to it than just the initial con- 
tact and a sound follow-up program is a 
vital necessity. This responsibility was dealt 
with fully and many helpful ideas were 
given on the setting up of such a program. 

/ by M. Winifred Thomas 


Church discipline 


One of the elements that precipitated a 
break between the Dutch Reformed 
Church of South Africa (NGK) and the Re- 
formed Churches in the Netherlands 
(GKN) was the breakdown in church disci- 
pline that the NGK claimed to discern in 
the GKN. The Dutch press, therefore, was 
quite interested in the report of the NGK’s 
Committee on Public Morality which re- 
veals that of 445 cases of censure, by far 
the greatest majority involved transgression 
of the seventh commandment. Discipline 
was also applied in such cases as excessive 
drinking, neglecting the church, neglecting 
the use of the sacraments, sectarianism, 
unfaithfulness to baptismal vows, unfaith- 
fulness to the doctrines of the church, 
transgression of the first, third, fourth, 
sixth and ninth commandments, etc. 

The Dutch press especially noted the 
NGK’s concern over such things as the 
church’s increasing laxity in the face of 
lotteries and betting, and abuse of alcohol, 
and its strictness with regard to desecration 
of Sunday. 


Apartment chapel 


In Hamilton, Ont., a new 180 suite 
apartment building has its own chapel. It is 
air-conditioned and will seat 100 people. 

The inter-denominational chapel was 
furnished by the builder, but tenants are so 
pleased with it that they have offered to 
provide additional furniture themselves. 
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AT THE VISITATION EVANGELISM training seminar in Willowdale Church, North York, Ont. 


YOU WERE ASKING? — 


fe) Around Christmas time members 
of a certain sect in our town make a 
lot of publicity for themselves saying 
that Jesus was not born on December 
25th, which (they say) is proved by 
the fact that shepherds would not be 
keeping watch over flocks in the 
fields at night that time of the year. 
Are they right? 


A The use of this text for this pur- 
pose was long ago confuted by a 
great Jewish-Christian scholar, Eder- 
sheim, who showed that in the areas 


sheep for temple sacrifices were 
herded all year in the fields. Eder- 
sheim also held that December 25th 
was correct. The fact is, the keeping 
of a day to observe the birth of Jesus 
did not come into the practice of the 
church until about the third cen- 
tury, and for reasons accepted as 
satisfactory this date was accepted as 
official. It was a sort of challenge to 
Christians to set aside the pagan 
Saturnalia — a time of unrestrained 
revelry immediately following the 
winter equinox when the sun began 
to rise in lengthening splendour. 
Among the 17th century Puritans, 


banned because they were not indi- 
cated in the New Testament. Revelry 
being confused with spiritual reality 


with Christian parents. 
This is the year of our Lord, 1975, 
we say. Actually, it isn’t. By the time 
the sixth century rolled around the 
Christians decided to date years from 
the birth of Christ, and not use the 
Roman numbering. Determining the 
year was assigned to one of the most 
learned monks of the time, Dionysius 
Exiguus (died about 550). He erred 
by about five years, but there is no 
unanimity as to how much. This is at 
least the year 1980, A.D. 
Perhaps devout Bible 
would ponder the significance of 
Second Corinthians 5: 16. 


QO I heard you say in a gathering for 
elders that many presbyteries are 
ignorant of the vast powers they 
possess, and some, knowing them, 
have not the courage to exercise 
them? Are you still of that opinion? 


A Very much so. The neglect of Sec- 
tions 198-200 of the Book of Forms 
(the care of all the churches) has led 
in some cases to congregations being 
almost independent of the presby- 
tery. Loosely speaking, what the 
bishop is supposed to be in Anglican 
churches the presbytery is supposed 


near Jerusalem (as Bethlehem was) — 


should be no problem these days 


students 
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Christmas and other feast days were — 


ke 


—— 


to be in ours. But this does not mean _ 


latitude is allowed for informal pro- 
cedure to remedy some problem. For 
example, a wise prebytery will see to 
_ it, in relation to ministers, that ‘an 
older minister take a younger in 

_ hand. I express my gratitude to cer- 
tain older ministers, years ago, who 
now and then dropped a quiet word 

_ to me to straighten me out — that is, 
as far as I could be straightened out. 
When some matter comes to 

1 official action, the Book of Forms 
Fie ( strict observance of proce- 


dure (Section 373). 

Appeals are usually based on the 
“acre of new evidence, or allega- 
) tions of improper procedure in 
: session, presbytery or synod. Yet Sec- 
»tion 104 permits the opening of a 
question in its entirety — a proce- 
’ dure that high civil courts in Canada 
have recently followed to the amaze- 
ment of the legal profession. In Sec- 
tion 104 the church has for genera- 
_tions risen above apparent red tape 
to give justice. : 

_ The recent changes in divorce 
laws, permitting divorce for deser- 
tion, have approximated what has 
been Presbyterian law since the 
middle 1600’s. The Confession of 
Faith says, ‘‘... wilful desertion as 
can no way be remedied by the 
church or the civil magistrate is 
ee sufficient of dissolving the 
‘bond of marriage: wherein a public 
and orderly course of proceeding is 
to be observed . . .’’ (Chapter 24:6). 


ne) Does the substitution of “You” 
for “Thou” in addressing God in 
A prayers jar you? 


A Not if it is well done. I have heard 
some atrocious English in the 
attempt by some ministers, and 
exquisite English by others. Alli in 
all, this is improving, even in the 
sopinion of pedantic characters in 
‘whose numbers I have occasionally 
been counted. But those using ‘‘you’’ 
still use the Lord’s Prayer in the 
older form. Even the New English 
Bible (Matthew 6:9) refrains from 
“any attempt to change to “You’’! I 
,do not expect to live long enough to 
see a form of the Lord’s Prayer using 
“You” acceptable throughout our 
church. And, may I add, I do not 
expect to live long enough to hear 
crowds sing, ‘‘O Canada, we stand 
on guard for you.” Tradition, thou 
-diest a long and hard death. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. 
L.H. Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, 
Port Hope, Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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that every matter is formal. Much 


Southern Ontario’s 


Friendly 


Retirement Haven! 


A Residence for Senior Citizens at Dufferin and Bloor Streets 
* Carefree Living * Congenial Company * Gracious Dining 
* Convenient Transportation * Close to Everything 
* All Rooms Have individual Heat Control 
If you are 60 years of age or over and in reasonably good health, inquire 
today. For further information, phone 537-3135 or write to: 


Dept. PR, New Horizons Tower 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 


ACs HORZONE TOWER 


New Horizons Tower is Operated as a non-profit organization 
by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 


Also 
SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
for senior citizens who are looking for accommodation while their families or companions are vacationing. 
Phone 537-3135 for details. 


A WORTHY CHARITY FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


BELMONT HOUSE 


(THE TORONTO AGED MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HOMES) 
FOUNDED 1852 
“Applications for residency will be welcome” 
55 Belmont St., Toronto, Ont. M5R 1R1 Phone 964-9231 


WE’VE BEEN HELPING SINCE 1892! 


Strange how many people are just getting to know about the world-wide out- 
reach of The Leprosy Mission! It all started in Ireland over a hundred years ago, 
with compassion shown to leprosy sufferers in India. Since 1892 Canadian 
Christians have been routing their concern for leprosy’s victims through its 
agency and now patients in 34 Third World countries benefit. 


But the leprosy problem is growing. Sufferers number more than fifteen million, 
and the Mission’s ministry in the Name of Christ to their physical, mental and 
spiritual needs was never more needed than today. 


My prayer will follow this Christmas gift $ (1 
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Please Print 
REVECMRAMBSS MISS i Fok ies cre eo eoss be hee aioe ripe on heey, 


ADDRESS 00... Fh sees petatcee caprongtaler castudtasaynateeheh ted stonists acres araseaese 


A quarter million patients thank you through 


The Leprosy Mission (Canada) 
67 Yonge St., Suite 1128, Toronto, Ontario M5E 1J8 


PERSONALS 


Ann Drummond Gowers resigned as 
deaconess at Gateway Community Church, 
Toronto, after nine years under the board 
of world mission. Former president of the 
Order of Deaconesses, she left with her 
husband, the Rev. Eric Gowers, for Austra- 
lia, where they will continue their ministry 
in the Presbyterian Church. 


Alan H. Cowle, a member of the com- 
mittee for the revision of The Book of 
Praise and of the committee which pro- 
duced Praise Ways, conducted a hymn 
festival for the Presbytery of Northern 
Saskatchewan in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Saskatoon, and another for the Presbytery 
of Winnipeg in St. David’s Church, Winni- 
peg. Both events were presbytery centen- 
nial projects. Mr. Cowle is chairman of the 
Toronto centre of The Royal Canadian 
College of Organists. 


The Rev. Byron Howlett has _ been 
appointed district secretary for Nova Scotia 
of the Canadian Bible Society, effective July 
Ist next. He will succeed the Rev. M.C.P. 
Macintosh who will retire then. Mr. 
Howlett is a minister of the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ) and lives in 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


ert. 


Rey. Dr. J.L.W. McLean and his wife 
Frances shown at a bon voyage party in 
Gale Church, Elmira, Ont., where Dr. 
McLean served for three years. They have 
retired to Victoria, B.C., where he was 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church for 34 
years. 


The Rev. Joseph Muchan formerly of 
Wychwood Church, Toronto, has retired 
from the active ministry. He is now on the 
staff of the Leprosy Mission as a secretary 
and stewardship counsellor. 


The Rev. Haimdat Sawh, minister of the 
Guyana Presbyterian Church, is in Knox 
College studying at the Toronto School of 
Theology under the scholarship program of 
the board of world mission. 


Miss Eleanor Knott will return to India 
early in the new year to take up her work 
again teaching at the Helen Macdonald 
High School for girls in Jhansi. She has 
had a busy furlough in Canada doing camp 
work, intensive deputation and futher 
studies. 


po nl 


Jerry Hames has been appointed editor - 


of The Canadian Churchman, the monthly 
publication of the Anglican Church in 
Canada. A layman, he was formerly 
managing editor. 


The Rev. Alex McCombie of Islington, 
Ont., has been named secretary-treasurer ‘ 
of a new inter-dominational renewal 
institute known as Diakonia which will 
train ministers in congregational — 
evangelism. 


Giving Hilariously. 


“God loveth a cheerful giver.’’ Acts 20:35 


You can have joy through giving. 
At Christmas we remember the gift of God’s Son. 


Your gift to the Canadian Bible Society will bring joy to 


others and yourself. 


The need is urgent. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto 2 
364-8276 


Order BOO KS and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


wrste D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


WURLIIZER* 


organs pianos 


PHIL LaPENNA STUDIOS 
377 ALBION RD. REXDALE, ONT. 
(416) 745-4663 


GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
Beauties from Holland 


T.V. lamp: Sailing boat 
“Santa Maria’’ - complete 


Delft Blue Items 


Table cloth, 52 x 80 inches 

Wall! plate Rembrandt 10 in. 
" Saskia (his wife) 

Vase, height 8 irches 

Sugar spoon 

Pendaryt (cross) 

Locket 


$20.00 


$20.00 
$12.50 
$12.50 
$15.00 
$ 7.50 
$ 7.50 
$ 6.00 


Others 
Salad set (2 pc. wood) $ 6.00 


Children’s set (3 pc. metal) $ 6.00 
Meerschaum pipe, bent or straight $10.00 


Each item a delight to give and to receive. 
Money back guarantee. 
Cheque or M.O. to DUTCH TRADING POST, 


KLEINBURG, ONT. Ontario residents add 5% 
Sales tax. 


PLEASE send your Record address label 
with any notice of change. 


634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
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_vendyk has gone to § 


¥ Centre in Osaka. Miss 


‘Clarence and Cathy McMullen and 
lildren Paul Rajive, Promila Catherine, 
Pradibha Ann and Steven Anil arrived in 
Canada in late November for a three month 
furlough from India where Clarence is on 


the faculty of Baring Union Christian 


College at Batala in the Punjab. They will 
be speaking to groups in the church during 
January. 


Miss Ivy Howard has completed a time 
of deputation in Central Canada and has 


left for Northern Ireland to work with the 


Presbyterian Church in Belfast as a dea- 
coness. 


Adriana Van Duy- 


Japan as an overseas 
volunteer to work with 
the Korean Christian 


Van Duyvendyk is a 
recreation —_ technolo- 
gist, a graduate of the 
Kelsey Institute of ? 


Applied Arts and Science in Saskatoon, her 


_ home city. It is expected that the Korean 


2 
me 


, 
b 


Christian Church in Japan will assign her 
to recreational leadership at the centre in 
Osaka, especially in the fitness program for 


- women and possibly doing special work 


hd 


: 


oe 


with retarded children. 


i 


SEE/HEAR 


Talking Books 


For discussion groups, and sometimes 
for personal study, the cassette offers some 
distinct advantages over books. Voice Over 
Books has produced a number of cassettes 
based on best selling fiction and non- 
fiction. If my sample is an indication, the 
voices are pleasant but engaging, and the 
quality of the recording itself is quite high. 
Similar to the book-of-the-month-club 
idea, Voice Over tapes have tape-of-the- 
month subscriptions. The cost, at $6.95 a 
tape ($5.95 if you belong to the club) is 
quite reasonable. 

Tapes available vary from Xavier! and 
The Watergate Tapes to I'm O.K., You're 
O.K., The Living Bible and A Nation of 
Strangers. For further information write: 
Voice Over Books, 200 Park Ave. S., New 
York, N.Y. 10003, U.S.A. 


A folk singer 


Wary am I of albums released by agen- 
cies rather than record companies. Wary 
am I of records that are too obviously 
message albums. Therefore I approached 
with caution David Campbell’s Through 
Arawak Eyes (Development Education 


Centre, 121A Avenue Road, Toronto). I 
couldn’t believe my turn-table! Here is a 
folk singer of tremendous talent. The tunes 
are singable, the lyrics are challenging, the 
accompaniment is professional. 

David Campbell is from Guyana. He 
knows of exploitation and hardship and he 
also knows of gentleness and compassion. 
His music is hopeful but not naive. The 
lyrics refer to Toronto and the Caribbean, 
to James Bay and Santiago, to ‘‘discover- 
ing’’ America and viewing this small world 
from the moon. 

This is an imaginative, serious, stimu- 
lating and entertaining album. 


For liturgical use 


Several observations about Joe Dailey 
and Friends’ Happy Are the Children of 
the Lord. Most of the songs relate directly 
to scripture (Matt. 5: 3-10, 1 John 4, Psalm 
85, Phil. 2: 6-11, Num. 6: 24-26). The 
accompaniment is sometimes repetitive. ‘“A 
Light Will Shine” begins most effectively 
with Pam Conn’s a cappella voice. ‘“We’ll 
See the Light” is a very moving and effec- 
tive hymn. All in all, this is a pretty fair 
album. Recommended as a teaching re- 
source and for liturgical use. Happy Are 
the Children of the Lord is produced by 
Alba House Communications, Canfield, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 44406. — L.E. Siverns 
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Christmas reminds us of the One who 
said, ‘| was hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: | was thirsty and ye gave me drink: | 
was a stranger, and ye took me in.” 

At the Scott Mission we seek to serve, 


A. Hunter 


The Scotts [YT lission 


502 Spadina Ave.e Torontoe Canada 


Rev. A. Zeidman, M.Th., D.D., Director 
David Zeidman, B.A., Assistant Director 


by word and deed, Him for whom there 
was no room in the inn. 

To all our friends a Blessed Christmas 
and a joyous New Year. 


BOOKS 


Gift books you'll enjoy 


THE FAMILY ALBUM, 
Arthur and Nancy DeMoss 
A gift for your favourite aunt or anyone 
who appreciates inspirational writing in the 
style of Edgar A. Guest and Catherine 
Marshall. This collection of poems, stories 
and essays include thoughts about the great 
religious festivals, as well as themes like 
home and family, friendship and heaven. 
Since it comes from the U.S.A. it includes a 
chapter on the heritage of that country, but 
it’s pleasing to find there a tribute to its 
neighbour, Canada. (Welch, $7.95). 


compiled by 


WESTERN SHORES, Canada’s Pacific 
Coast, by Ted Spiegel 

In this pictorial tribute to one of 
Canada’s most beautiful provinces, we dis- 
cover the waters, wilds, mountains and 
cities of British Columbia seen through the 
camera of Ted Spiegel. One of the most 
spectacular is a double-page spread of 
salmon glimpsed through the water. All 
photos are in colour. (McClelland and 
Stewart, $22.50) 


FACES OF CHINA, Tomorrow, Today, 
Yesterday, photos by Pat Fok, text by Ross 
Terrill 

Many books are appearing analysing the 
political and social life of Red China, but 
this is probably the first to give visual 
insights into the daily life of a people still 
mysterious to most North Americans. The 
Hong Kong born photographer travelled 
widely in China and says of this book, “‘I 
am not a politician. I am a Chinese girl 
with a camera. These are a few faces from 
my homeland.” The author of the text is a 
research fellow and lecturer on government 
at Harvard. (Nelson, $18.95) 


THE MINISTRY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 
by William Fitch 
When dealing with biblical themes Dr. 
Fitch is always clear and thorough. Here he 
deals with the Bible’s major passages on 
the Holy Spirit, and also draws from the 
church’s creeds and hymnody. There is 
careful exposition of the biblical texts and 
much practical teaching on the place of the 
Holy Spirit in the Christian’s thinking, 
behaviour and relationships. There is a 
good chapter (the longest in the book) on 
the modern tongues movement. The book 
presents a challenge, pointing the way to 
deeper devotion. (Home Evangel, $7.95) 
W.A. Smith 


THERE’S A LOT OF IT GOING 
AROUND, by Eric Nicol 

If you're tired of alarming headlines and 
worries about inflation, try this collection 
from one of Canada’s best-known humour- 
ists and discover that the real perils of life 
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include writing notes to the teacher at 8:15 
a.m., cereal boxes that show the correct 
weight for your height, and children who 
ask at dinner, ““Daddy, what animal did 
this meat come from?’’ Wholesome 
humour that will brighten anyone’s day. 
(Doubleday, $7.95) 


PRISON LETTERS, by Corrie ten Boom 
Encouragement and _ inspiration. are 
found in these true letters of a heroic 
woman condemned to die because of her 
underground activities in Holland on be- 
half of Jewish refugees during World War 
II. She spent many months in German 
concentration camps, then escaped. Each 
letter reveals the author’s Christlike love 
for her enemies, friends and all humanity. 
(Welch, $3.95) 
Maude FitzSimons 


SELECTIONS FROM PICTURESQUE 
CANADA, 

Ninety-six exquisite engravings showing 
Canadian life as it was in the last century, 
taken from a publication which appeared 
in 1882, these give intriguing glimpses of 
the world in which our ancestors lived. A 
must for lovers of Canadiana. (Hurtig, 
$17.95) 


NO CHINESE STRANGER, by Jade Snow 
Wong 

What is it like to be discriminated 
against in the land of one’s birth? And to 
become a successful artist, businesswoman 
and writer in a culture that used to dis- 
courage women from becoming leaders? 
Jade Snow Wong’s autobiography depicts 
her struggles to bridge the best of Chinese 
and American ways of living. Hard work in 
the family’s denim garment factory in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, along with a solid 
education in the Chinese classics and 


American schools, inculcated in her drive 
and inspiration to branch out and create 
her own ceramics, developing this into a 
world-wide business. Mrs. Wong’s solution 


to the problem of a working wife and 
mother is to involve everyone in running 
both home and business, with time out for 
making Chinese kites and meals. The cul- 
mination of her life is a trip to China. 


Though she admires it she discovered her . 


home is truly in the U.S.A., the land of her 
birth. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, $12.50) 
Jean E. Sonnenfeld 


CONTEMPORARY CANADIAN 
COMPOSERS, edited by Keith MacMillan 
and John Beckwith 

This long-needed reference work gives 
detailed biographies of 144 Canadian com- 
posers, plus discussion and lists of their 
works. Articles and/or books about or 


produced by them are also listed. Music 


lovers and students, especially those who 
want to discover the gifted musicians in our 
own country, will appreciate it. (Oxford, 
$14.95) 


OLD SHEET MUSIC, a pictorial history, 
Marian Klamkin 

Collecting sheet music cover art is a fast- 
growing hobby, since publishers no longer 
issue it. This is a delightful compilation of 
cover illustrations ranging across the last 


century and this, a veritable history of pop, — 


theatre and film music. Sure to appeal to 
lovers of North Americana as well as music 
and art. (Prentice-Hall, $22.50) 


THE FEMALE EYE, by Lorraine Monk 


One of the best of the books produced © 


for International Women’s Year, this 
gathers work of over 80 talented Canadian 
women photographers. Produced by the 
National Film Board, the photos are both 
exquisite and powerful. It is not only a tri- 
bute to women but to the photographic art. 
The fine reproductions are both in colour 
and black and white. (Clarke, Irwin, 
$19.95) 


THE MESSIAH, by Roger Dixon 

This begins by giving insight into the 
homey-human side of Jesus’ life with his 
family, from Herod’s death to the young 
years and on from there. Dixon, a success- 
ful playwright, stages each chapter splen- 
didly, refreshing our thinking about a life 
we know and love. (Collins, $8.95) 


BLESS THIS FOOD, by Anita Bryant 

This is no ordinary cook book, for it 
shares the preparation as well as eating of — 
food with the whole family. It combines 
recipes that are fun to make and in which 
youngsters can get involved, with a Chris- 
tian atmosphere I find unique. Between the 
recipes are bits of wit, short prayers, sec- 
tions of the psalms and many personal 
glimpses into the life of a family. (Double- 
day, $9.95) Mary Whitson 


DIEFENBAKER, LEADERSHIP 
GAINED 1956-62, by Peter Stursberg 

The first six years of John Diefenbaker’s 
leadership as ‘‘chief’ of the Progressive 
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Conservative party are recorded in detail by 
one who was close to the Ottawa scene. It is 
compiled from transcripts of interviews 
with some 30 people. For example, Donald 
Fleming, former finance minister, gives his 
version of the struggle which centred on 
James Coyne, governor of the Bank of 
Canada. It exposes the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the speakers and of course of Mr. 
Diefenbaker himself, the crusader, rene- 
gade, orator and folk hero. (University of 
Toronto Press, $15.) 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, Lost Chords 
and Discords, by Caryl Brahams 

A century ago this year, this famous 
English comic opera team produced their 
first successful work, Trial By Jury. So it’s 
an appropriate time for a new biography, 
and this one is highly readable, enhanced 
by 130 contemporary illustrations including 
program covers and posters. It’s also brim- 
full of anecdotes such as details of the 
quarrel about a new carpet for the Savoy 
theatre which almost destroyed the partner- 
ship. (McGraw-Hill Ryerson, $18.95) 


PERSIA, BRIDGE OF TURQUOISE, by 
Roloff Beny 

This is more than just a book, it’s a 
superb work of art. Magnificent photo- 
graphy shows us the country in all its 
moods, enhanced by quotations from poets 
and philosophers. Especially striking are 
the engravings and calligraphy printed in 
gold on dark brown. From the whole book 
emanates a feeling of poetry, mystery and 
magic. (McClelland and Stewart, $45) 


ART TREASURES OF THE VATICAN, 


Edited by Redig de Campos 

A celebration of faith as well as art, this 
is a treasure-trove of masterpieces housed 
in the Vatican, with 410 gorgeous colour 
illustrations. They’re not all what is con- 


_ ventionally thought of as art. Some of the 


most interesting are manuscripts such as a 
letter from Martin Luther and a parch- 
ment scroll of the Book of Joshua. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, $37.50) 


WIGGLE TO THE LAUNDROMAT, by 
Dennis Lee, illustrated by Charles Pachter 

This talented team has produced yet 
another charming large-format paperback 
for the little ones, mostly artwork with the 
nonsense poetry children love. All about 
moles, fish, coats, skyscrapers, living on 
other planets and other such things. And 
parents will enjoy sharing the fun. (New 
Press, $4.95) 


CALENDARS 

Two fine art calendars for 1976, appro- 
priate for almost anyone. A desk calendar 
features paintings from the McMichael 
Canadian Collection at Kleinburg, Ont., 
with works of the Group of Seven and 
photos of Eskimo carvings, $3.25. The 
Indian Arts wall calendar is both educa- 
tional and beautiful, with its reproductions 
of carvings, prints, paintings and a gor- 
geous example of. beadwork, $4.50. (both, 
Clarke, Irwin) 
December, 1975 — January, 1976 


EXODUS/Y UK, by Richard Rohmer 
For his third novel this Canadian lawyer 


and senior R.C.A.F. reserve officer turns to . 


the United Kingdom. When blackmail by 
the Arab nations threatens the complete 
collapse of Great Britain, Canada faces the 
prospect of waves of British immigrants. 
Then the United States becomes involved 
in this blend of high-level politics, inter- 
national drama and _ political upheaval. 
(McClelland and Stewart, $10.) 


Books about Christmas 


CHRISTMAS THE WORLD OVER, 
By Daniel J. Foley 

Customs surrounding the celebration of 
Christmas in many countries are described 
and delightfully illustrated here, for the 
whole family to enjoy. Wouldn’t it be fun 
for children to try the Swiss custom of 
dressing up as biblical characters and sing 
carols from house to house, carrying 
lighted stars? Or make a Christmas crib 
Czechoslovakian style, including everyday 
people like butchers and night watchmen? 
(Nelson, paper, $6.95) 


THE MERRIEST CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
by Mark Link, S.J. 

A more contemporary look at the season, 
this collection of poetry with graphic 
photos begins with poignant expressions 
about commercialized celebrations in to- 
day’s North American society, then looks at 
the past, the day as a time of fulfilment, 
and what it might become. An unusual, 
thought-provoking paperback that will 
help us all ponder the real meaning of 
Christmas. (Griffin, $5.70) 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS, by 
Phyllis Hobe 

Those who prefer the kind of poems and 
stories we knew as children will enjoy this. 
It includes poems such as Longfellow’s The 
Three Kings, selections from Dickens and 
stories such as Hans Christian Andersen’s 
The Little Match Girl, plus new material in 
the same vein. Charmingly illustrated with 
photos and antique-style art. (Welch, 
$7.95) 


THE DAYS BEFORE CHRISTMAS, by 
W.A. Poovey 

More and more families are adopting the 
old idea of celebrating advent, the period 
leading up to Christmas. As well as the 
story of that festival this includes ways to 
celebrate it and a series of simple, short 
devotions based on advent-oriented psalms, 
suitable for family or individual use. (Augs- 
burg, $2.95) 


CHRISTMAS COMES TO BLUEBERRY 
CORNERS and other Christmas stories for 
children 

Four stories, charmingly illustrated, 
which can be read to the little ones and 
enjoyed by older children too. These are 
excerpted from several editions of the 
Augsburg American Annual of Christmas 
Literature and Art. (Augsburg, $4.75). 


We provide skilled — 
Canadians to work 
with the people of 
developing countries. 
With them. Alongside 
them. Not out of . 


Charity, or pity, -or 
} guilt. But because » 


we believe co-oper-. 
ation is the route to 


a better, more just, 


more equitable 
world. We don't offer 
much money, fringe 


| benefits or promo- 
tional Opportunities. 


“We offer 


INVOLVEMENT. 


-WANT TO GET 
INVOLVED? 


‘WRITE: 


CUSO =: 
Recruitment G6 


. 151 Slater Street, 


Ottawa, Ontario. 
K1P 5H5 


(613)237-0390. ) 


CHURCH SCHOOL PUPILS of Glenview Church, Toronto, presented their centennial birthday 
contributions during the Thanksgiving service. The church, beautifully decorated in keeping with 
the Thanksgiving theme also had a centennial birthday cake in the centre of the chancel 


around which the children placed their Thanksgiving birthday gifts. 


GEORGETOWN-RIVERFIELD PRESBYTEENS presented a series of historical character sketches 
at a picnic marking the Presbyterian centennial. An outdoor church service, a sing-song 

of late 19th century hymns, and various contests marked the day sponsored by 

the Georgetown and Riverfield congregations in rural Quebec. 


CAMEOS 


es 7 
OLD-TIME CLOTHING was worn by many at a centennial service held in Knox Church, Kincardine, 
Ont. The guest preacher, Rev. Fred Cromey, is at the left, the minister, Rev. James R. Weir, at right. 
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WHEN THE 100TH anniversary of the present 
building of West Adelaide Church in the. 
Presbytery of Sarnia was celebrated, a plaque 
of The Last Supper by Leonardo da Vinci was 
presented by the Arthur Hannahson family of 
St. Catharines. The plaque was cast in the 
Carron Iron Works of Falkirk, Scotland. 
Pictured above are, from left, Arthur 
Hannahson, his wife Anne, their son Robert, 
who presented the plaque, their daughter Mrs. 
W.D. Jago (Isobel), of Brantford, who 
unveiled it, and son Alfred. Mr. Hannahson‘s 
father was twice minister of West Adelaide. 


TWO COUPLES WHO CELEBRATED their 40th 
wedding anniversary the same week were 
congratulated by Rev. A.L. Sutherland on 
behalf of St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, 

Ont. All four are elders there. Shown are: ' 
Mr. and Mrs. John Craig, Mr. Sutherland, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Weir. 


ae i 
REV. NOEL GORDON (centre) set the clock 
back 100 years when he arrived at the St. 
Albert Church in Alberta on horseback. On 
his right is session clerk Bill Bissonnette 
who helped the minister look after his horse 
Moriah before a centennial service in the 
old style was held in the church. 


| ; 
AT FIRST CHURCH, BRANDON, Man. a stained 
glass window was dedicated in memory 

of Margaret F. Gemmell. It was given by 

her sister, Jessie Gemmell, right. Shown 

also are Rev. Peter Ruddell and 

session clerk Donald Thomson. 
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_ two northern congregations, 


MISS JEAN CLARKE, formerly of the Atlantic 
Synod, has been appointed director of 
Christian education at Drummond Hill 
Church, Niagara Falls, Ont. Shown with Miss 
Clarke (third from left) are Rev. Gordon 
Hastings, Mrs. Delilah McRae, elder, 

and the clerk of session, G. Alex Fraser. 


At St. Andrew's Church, North Battle- 
ford, Sask. recognition of the early settlers 
who took the good news of Jesus Christ to 
western Canada was made at the 70th anni- 
versary services. One such pioneer couple 
was Russell McConnell and his wife, 
founding members of St. Andrew’s. For the 
past 20 years he has been clerk of session. 
A plaque from the congregation and a sil- 
ver tea service from the session were pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. McConnell. 

Knox Church, Ripley, Ont. hosted a cen- 
tennial service marking 100 years of the 
present building. Members of Ashfield 
Church and Knox Church, Kincardine also 
attended, many in old-time costume. Allis- 
ter MacKay acted as precentor and Prof. 
A.L. Farris was guest preacher. 

The junior and senior choirs of First 
Church, Brandon, Man. have produced a 
record entitled Praise to the Lord as a cen- 
tennial tribute. 

At Kenloch Church, N.S. a Communion 
table cloth was dedicated in memory of 
Malcolm Cameron. It was given by rela- 
tives and friends represented by senior 
elder Neil Dan MacInnis. 

A centennial project of St. Paul's Church, 
Englehart, Ont. and the sister congrega- 


tion at Tomstown, Ont. was publication of 


an historical booklet Memories of a Church 
and its People. The author, Mrs. Lillis 
Gibbons, records in detail the history of the 
Tomstown 
from 1903 and Englehart from 1907. 


Anniversaries 


25th — St. Giles-Kingsway, Islington, Ont., 
Nov. 9, (Rev. W.J. Adamson). 
50th — First, Brandon, Man., Oct. 26, (Rev. 
Peter D. Ruddell). 
105th — Duart, Ont., Nov. 9, (Rev. W.G. Mun- 
shaw). 
110th — Knox, Cannington, Ont., Oct. 19, 
(Rev. M.C. Young). 
119th — Knox, Jarvis, Ont., Nov 2, (Rev. G. 
_ Taylor-Munro). 
139th — Paris, Ont., Oct. 26, (Rev. A.B. Em- 
bree). 
142nd — Westminster, Smiths Falls, Ont., Oct. 
26, (Rev. E.S. Moore). 
144th — Chippawa, Ont., Nov. 2. (Rev. J.K. 
English). 
147th — First, North Pelham, Ont., Oct. 26, 
_ Rev. R.A. Sinclair). 
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LETTERS 


Thanks for banners 


The Presbyterian Women, Kirk of St. 
James, Charlottetown, P.E.I., express their 
appreciation and thanks to those who 
created the centennial banners and to the 
people who arranged for the displays. 

It was an inspiration to all of us. 

Mrs. E. MacFarlane, 
Corresponding Secretary 


Christians and Jews 


The article “Exploring Christian-Jewish 
Relations” by Peter Gilbert in the October 
Record is an unfortunate article. As a 
Christian and as a Presbyterian I must 
repudiate any attempt to bring a meeting 
of minds with either Jewish or Muslim 
theology. We may enjoy and appreciate 
Jewish and Muslim people as friends and 
in many other ways, but as Christians we 
are bound to the holy scriptures and St. 
Peter says in Acts 4:12 “‘And there is salva- 
tion in and through no one else, for there is 
no other name under heaven given among 
men by and in which we must be saved.” 
(Amplified Version) The thrust of the 
Greek word oute which is translated none 
is not even. 

Mr. Gilbert makes bold to say that 
“Jesus may be considered a Saviour, but 
not the Saviour.”” When the chips are down 
St. Peter has the overriding authority over 
a modern man in conversation with Jewish 
theologians. 

The paragraph that quotes Bishop 
George Appleton is a shocking heresy and I 
quote “One point he emphasized was the 
need for Christians to regain a feeling that 
it is God we worship rather than affording 
pre-eminence to Christ in this respect, as 
Christ is only one of three persons in the 
Trinity.” What a strange view of the 
Trinity is this and what a snivelling accom- 
modation to Jewish thought! It may indeed 
be the right of Jews to think as they do but 
as a Christian I have no right to play down 
what the New Testament teaches to give my 
Jewish friends peace of mind. St. Paul says 
in Colossians 1:18 ‘‘He is also the head of 
his body, the church; seeing he is the 
beginning, the first-born from among the 
dead, so that he alone in everything and in 
every respect might occupy the chief place 
— stand first and be pre-eminent.” I see no 
way that a Christian can play down the per- 
son of Christ and be true to Christ. Also 
John 8:19 in reply to those who questioned 
him, Jesus said in the last part of the verse 
“If you knew me, you would know my 
father also.” And in his discussion with 
Philip, Jesus himself said, John 14:11 
“Believe me that I am in the father and the 
father in me.’’ The whole passage John 
14:5-11 points out that he thought that it 
was impossible to separate himself (Jesus) 
from God the father. Bishop Appleton asks 


A QUALITY — 28 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departures: 
February 7 & October 30, 1976 
Including Hawaii, Australia, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, California 


For information and brochures 


COOKE’S fe" 


Service 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, Ont. 
N8H 1M3 
Telephone 519 - 326-3258 


MARCH 5 MARS 


plan now 


préparons nous 


Women's Inter-Church Council of Canada 
Conseil Oecuménique des Chrétiennes du Canada 
77 Charles St. W., Toronto, Ontario, M5S 1K5 


THE WONDERS OF CREATION 


by Mrs. K. Morck, Calgary, Alta. 


“The eyes of all wait upon Thee; and Thou 
givest them their meat in due season.” 
Psalm 145:15 


Great Horned Owl 
— /mmature 


Owl’s eyes are exceptional among birds 
in that they face forward, and are the most 
frontally facing in the avian world. The 
eyes of certain owls are larger than human 
eyes, and this is remarkable when the rela- 
tive sizes of the two heads are considered. 
The visible part of the owl’s eye is almost 
entirely taken up by the iris in contra- 
distinction to the human eye, in which a 
considerable part of the eyeball is visible. 
We see only a small portion of the eye of an 
owl, most of it being hidden within the 
structure of the skull. A large portion of 
the owl’s skull is occupied by the eyes and 
they are so tightly jammed in their sockets 
that they cannot be moved. To compensate 
for this lack of mobility in the eye, an owl 
has an extraordinary ability to move or 
rotate the head. 


One of the special features of the owl’s 
eye is the nictitating membrane, or third 
eyelid. This is present in all birds. The 
nictitans consist of a skin-like membrane 
with a lining of tiny pimple-like cells and it 
is drawn across the eyeball from the nasal 
side to the outer. Its function is to keep the 
surface of the eyeball polished and free 
from dirt and dust while a marginal pleat 
on the outer surface of the membrane 
cleans the under surface of the eyelids. In 
owls this membrane is cloudy and opaque 
but very transparent in many other birds. 

To close its eyes the owl employs the 

upper lid as do humans and in this differs 
from all other birds, as they use the lower 
lid for this purpose. Those who have 
studied the eye of an owl have found within 
it a specific retinal structure which enables 
it to utilize to the full the smallest degree of 
illumination. The fact that owls see well in 
dim light is well known. 
“Behold, the eye of the Lord is upon them 
that fear him, upon them that hope in his 
mercy; to deliver their soul from death, and 
to keep them alive in famine."’ Psalm 33: 
18-19 


Letters (continued) 


us to do what Jesus himself said could not 
be done. 

We must either repudiate the approach 
of the Christian and Jewish dialogue pro- 
gram or repudiate the very words of our 
Lord. 

It is not that I wish to be unpleasant to 
Jews or Muslims or any other group but in 
no way can we, as Christians, repudiate the 
words of Jesus Christ to make persons of 
32 


other faiths feel at home with us. 

If this group as represented by Mr. 
Gilbert, and those who think as he does, 
would be true to their ordination questions 
and solemn vows they would remember the 
words that, ‘“We are bound solely to the 
word of God.’ If this is not suitable to 
them then they are free to enter a religious 
group that is not bound by holy scripture, 
but it is unfair and dishonest to attempt to 
push this teaching upon the church as if it 
were ours. 

(Rev.) Keith Wilcox, Coquitlam, B.C. 


DEATHS 


INFORMATION regarding obituaries of church 
leaders or active members will be published here 
if received within two weeks of the date of death, 
which must be given. 


McLEAN, THE REV. WILLIAM, a retired | 
Presbyterian minister, Mr. McLean died in 
Ottawa on October 17. He was 78 years of age. 

As a youth of almost 17 years he came from 
Aberdeen, Scotland to Canada in 1914. He 
enlisted in the Canadian army in 1915 and © 
served overseas, was wounded at Passchen- 
daele, and attained the rank of Regimental 
Sergeant Major. \ 

In 1925 he graduated from the Toronto 
Bible College and became assistant to the 
manager of the Montreal Sailors’ Institute. 
In 1930 he began studies at The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, at the same time minister- 
ing at St. Andrew’s, South Mountain, Ont. 
After graduation, he served Outremont Pres- 
byterian Church until 1939, when he returned | 
to the Sailors’ Institute to assume the position — 
of chaplain-manager, which he held until 
1964. During his years there he was made a 
Member of the Order of the British Empire in 
recognition of his service during the war years_ 
and thereafter. He was also honoured with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from The Presby- 
terian College. 

Retiring from The Sailors’ Institute in 1964, 
he ministered in’ Kirkhill Church, Dalkeith, ~ 
Ont. for five years. Then he retired and moved 
to Ottawa where he served the presbytery as 

' part-time hospital visitor until shortly before 
his death. 

Surviving are, his wife, the former Esther 
Jarvis, two daughters, Jean (Mrs. A. Oldfield), © 
Ottawa, and Joyce (Mrs. D. Pociernicke), New 
York. A brother, the Rev. Alexander McLean © 
(retired), is now living in Thornhill, Ont. 

ATKINSON, MRS. ARTHUR, 80, life member, * 
W.M.S., Durham Church, Ont., Sept. 14. 

BOYD, MALCOLM JAMES, 93, senior elder of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Creston, B.C. former 
session clerk and manager, Sept. 26. 

BYERS, CHRISTOPHER, member, 
Church, Campbellton, N.B., Sept. 25. : 

DAVIDSON, GEORGE B., long-time elder, — 
Queen Street East Church, Toronto, Oct.17. 

ECCLES, WILLIAM,.75, elder at Amos Church, - 
Dromore, Ont. Board member Durham ~ 
Church, Ont. Sept. 30. 

FERRIER, BYRON, 76, elder Knox Preston 
Church, Cambridge, Ont. Oct. 11. ae 

HARDEY, JOHN, former session clerk and re- 
presentative elder, Knox Church, Kent Bridge, 


ce Le 


atte 


Knox — 


Ont. Oct. 3. ; 

LINDSAY, W.A., 84, trustee, Durham Church, & 
Ont. 

MACKELLAR, D.A., catechist, retired, served at — 
Bradner, Coghlan and Mt. Lehman; New Den- — 
ver, Slocan City and Kinnaird, and Kitimat, — 
B.C.; Atikokan, Ont., died at Abbotsford, 
B.C., Oct: 21. 

McBEAN, JOHN, 78, representative elder, West- 
minster Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., Oct. 28. 
McCLENAHAN, MRS. JESSIE D., wife of Dr. 

Russell McClenahan and widow of Rev. Dr. 
T.H.B. Somers, in Ottawa, Oct. 31. 
McLEOD, ANGUS ED, elder, St. Andrew’s, — 
Lindsay, Ont. Oct. 10. 4 
McMILLAN, MRS. MARY A., 82, widow of Dr. © 
W.H. McMillan and mother of the mayor of — 
Thorold, Dr. D.A. McMillan, active in the 
W.M.S., St. Andrew's Church, Thorold, Ont. 
SMITH, ALEXANDER, 80, a senior elder at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont., Oct. 1. nat 
THOMAS, ALEX, 94, elder for 25 years at | 
Dixie Church, Mississauga, Ont. Oct. 6. vel 
WYLIE, WILLIAM H., elder. St. Andrew’s — 
Church, Coldwater, Ont., Oct. 4. ; 
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An idea! 
THE REAL CAUSE 
OF INFLATION . 


or 
How to have less and enjoy it 
more! 


. Human greed, envy and _ self- 
indulgence make for the upward 
spiral of inflation and the downward 
spiral of morals at the same time. 
The results are not peace, joy and 
satisfaction but rather alienation, 
aggravation and discontent. 

The apostle Paul of the New Testa- 
ment wrote from prison, that he had 
learned the secret of being satisfied 
with the little he had. Jesus is the one 
who unlocked this secret and opened 
up the way of life with meaning. 

Jean Vanier has written that many 
of us live either in the future or in 
the past, and thus pass through life 
without living. It is only as we learn 
not to fear, but to trust God’s love, to 
surrender ourselves and to be confi- 
dent in him that we can learn to 


relax and live for today. 


A message from the congregation 
of Melville Presbyterian Church, 


West Hill, Telephone 282-7111. 


(An advertisement in The Mirror, a 
Scarborough, Ont. weekly news- 


Paper.) 
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READINGS 


January 1 — James 3: 1-12 
January 2 — Ephesians 5: 8-21 
“January 3 — Matthew 18: 21-35 
January 4 — Matthew 2: 1-12 

January 5S — Luke 2: 25-33 
January 6 — Matthew 2: 13-21 
January 7 — Luke 2: 41-52 
January 8 — Luke 18: 1-14 
January 9 — John 11: 28-37 
January 10 — Luke 23: 32-43 
January 11 — 1 Peter 2: 9-17 
January 12 — Micah 4; 1-7 
January 13 — Proverbs 3: 1-15 
January 14 — Matthew 25: 31-46 
January 15 — Jeremiah 5: 1-5, 9 
January 16 — Luke 4: 16-30 
‘January 17 — Isaiah 40: 1-17 
January 18 — Psalm 19 

January 19 — Psalm 24 

January 20 — Psalm 27 

January 21 — Romans 12: 1-11 
January 22 — Romans 12: 12-21 
January 23 — Colossians 1; 1-19 
January 24 — Revelation 2: 1-11 
January 25 — Isaiah 40: 18-31 
anuary 26 — Hebrews 13: 1-8 
January 27 — Ecclesiastes 1: 1-18 
anuary 28 — Matthew 26: 36-46 
January 29 — Mark 11: 1-11 
uary 30 — John 11: 32-44 
anuary 31 — Genesis 3; 1-13 


lecember, 1976 — January, 1976 


CALENDAR 


RECOGNITIONS 
Fortier, Rev. John, Richmond Bay charge, Tyne 
Valley, P.E.I. Oct. 28. 
Loper, Rev. Brant, associate secretary, Board of 
Congregational Life, at Agincourt, Ont., Nov. 
19, ; 


INDUCTIONS 

Chatreau, Rev. Delbert R., Dunvegan, Kenyon, 
Ont., Nov. 16. 

Innes, Rev. K.A., Brussels and Belgrave, Ont., 
Sept. 10. 

Keddie, Rev. David, Calgary, Grace, Alta., 
Oct. 2. 

Kim, Rev. D.K., Toronto, Saehahn Korean, Ont., 
Oct. 5. 

Laurenson, Rev. J.M., St. Andrew’s, Fergus, 
Ont., Oct. 2. 

MacDonald, Rev. Alex S., Aurora, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., Nov. 2. 

Wiseman, Rev. John H., Avonmore charge, Ont. 
Nov. 28. 


DESIGNATION 
Clarke, Miss Jean, director of Christian educa- 
tion, Niagara Falls, Drummond Hill, Ont., 
Oct. 5. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bass River Charge, N.B., Rev. John Posno, 206 
Wellington St., Chatham, 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I. Rey. A.M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Grand Falls, St. Matthew’s, Nfld., Rev. IS. Wis- 
hart, 76 Queen’s Rd., St. John’s A1C 2A8. 

Halifax, Church of St. David, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 67 Russell St., Dartmouth 
B3A 3N2. 

Little Narrows-Whycocomagh, N.S., Rev. Neil J. 
McLean, 3 Queen St., Sydney Mines. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell, N.S. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
Belfast. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S. 
Rey. L.M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3. Baddeck. 

River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. 
Dewar, R.R. 2, New Glasgow B2H SCS. 

Truro, St. James, Rev. Dr. A.E. Morrison, 48 
Archibald St., Truro B2N 4R4. 

West River charge: Durham, Green Hill and Salt 
Springs, N.S., Rev. Waldon B. Moase, P.O. 
Box 254, Pictou BOK 1HO0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J.W. 
Milne, Box 522, Ormstown JOS 1K0O. 

Finch, St. Luke’s and Crysler, Knox, Ont., Rev. 
Wallace MacKinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside 
KOC 1MO. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. Dr. E.G.B. 
Foote, 81 Loch Isle Rd., R.R. 2, Bell’s Cor- 
ners, Ont. 

Iroquois, Knox and St. Andrew’s, South Moun- 
tain, Ont., Rev. L.J. Cowper, Box 38, Spencer- 
ville KOE 1X0. 

Kirkhill, St. Columba, Ont., Rey. Kenneth 
MacLeod, Box 225, Vankleek Hill, KOB 1RO. 
Melbourne, Eglise des Cantons de L’Est Que., 
| (French speaking), Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 
Chemin des Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy 

G1V 1X9, 


>< 


Highland Bouse 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 


BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 


hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in  customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 


for fund raising or 


commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont. 


: Designers and Manufacturers of 
: CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


Montreal, Livingstone, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1KS. 

Montreal, Maisoneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Que., Rev. 
Dr. E. Powell Aikens, 33 Kenaston Ave., Mon- 
treal H3R 1L9. 

Ormstown and Rockburn, Que., Rev. Clair 
MacLeod, 50 Prince St., Huntingdon, JOS 1HO0. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. Hamish M. 
Kennedy, 25 Westfield Cres., Ottawa K2G 0T6. 

Pembroke, First, Ont., Rev. L.E. Hughes, 82 
Daniel St. N., Arnprior, K7S 2K8. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 Chemin des 
Quatre-Bourgeois, St. Foy, Que. G1V 1X9. 

Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Agincourt, Bridlewood, Ont., Rev. H.M. 
MacRury, 59 Nelson Ave., Toronto, M4K 1Z1. 

Burks Falls, Sundridge and Magnetawan, Ont., 
Rev. Malcom A. Mark, Box 513, North Bay. 

Caledon East and Claude, Ont., Rev. Warren 
McKinnon, P.O. Box 206, Bolton LOP 1A0. 

Elmira, Ont., Rev. Walter McLean, 50 Erb St. 
West, Waterloo. 

Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, 

Box 37, Fenelon Falls. i 

Kirkland Lake, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. A.C.G. 
Muir, 535 Hemlock St., Timmins, P4N 6T6. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J.J. 
Urquhart, Box 737, Englehart POJ 1HO. 

Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 
2993 Arvida Circle, Mississauga LSN 1R6. 

Oakville, Knox, Ont., Rev. E.F. Dutcher, 1393 
Clarkson Rd. N., Mississauga, LSJ 2W6. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. 
Gowland, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan 
Ross, 174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie 
P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park, Ont., Rev. W.I. 
McElwain, 16 Ivy Green Cres., Scarborough 


Sudbury, Knox, Ont., Rev. W.A. Fraser, 879 
Westmount Ave., Sudbury. 

Thornhill, Ont., Prof. Donald Wade, 271 Centre 
St., Thornhill L4J 1GS. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. A. Glen, 
1038 Woodbine Ave., Toronto M4C 4C4. 

Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., Rev. Dr. J.H. 
Williams, 17 Glenview Ave., Toronto M4R 1PS. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W.J. Adamson, 
15 Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. James, Long Branch, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington 
MOB 1K7. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Rodger Talbot, 
150 Gateway Blvd., Don Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R.B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
M6B 3L4. 

Toronto, York Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. J.W. 
Mills, 85 Montgomery Rd., Islington 
M9A 3N4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Beechwood, Centre Road, and West Adelaide, 
Ont., Rev. R.E. Baker, Box 156, Thedford. 

Burlington, Knox, Ont., Rev. A. Lorne Mackay, 
55 Bruce Park Dr., Hamilton. 

Chatsworth and Dornoch, Ont., Rev. T.H. Boyd, 
Box 1647, Meaford, NOH 1Y0. 

Dundalk and Swinton Park, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 

Durham and Priceville, Ont., Rev. P.A. Fer- 
guson, Box 283, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hender- 
son, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Listowel, Knox, Ont., Rev. Dennis W. Clarke, 
King St., Atwood, NOG 1B0. 

London, Trinity, Ont., Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 
Hamilton Road, London. 

Petrolia and Dawn, Ont., Rev. F.H. Austen, 
720 Hall St., Sarnia, N7V 2C2. 


an a ‘ol reo ie te ee 


Point Edward and Brigden, Ont., Rev. D.S. — 
Campbell, 254 N. Brock St., Sarnia N7T 5Z6. 


Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R.D. MacDonald, 
Box 1239, Port Elgin. 

Thamesville, St. James and Kent Bridge, Knox, 
Ont., Rev. W.G. Munshaw, Duart NOL 1HO0. . 

Tiverton, Knox, Ont., Rev. S.W. Gentle, P.O. 
Box 430, Southampton NOH 2L0. 

Waterdown, Knox and Nelson, Ont., Rev. D.R. 
Nicholson, 937 La Salle Park Rd., Burlington 
L7T 1M8. 

Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. 
William Lawson, 425 Victoria Ave., Windsor. 
Windsor, Riverside, Ont., Rev. C. Congram, 

R.R. 1, Belle River NOR 1A0. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 

Elphinstone and Okanais Reserve, Rev. Brian \ 
Penney, Box 392, Rossburn, Man. ROJ 1V0. 

Thunder Bay, First, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hood, 15 
Royston Court, Thunder Bay, P7A 4Y7. 

Virden Charge, Man., Rev. W.M. McNeil, Box 
44S, Neepawa, Man. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 
Box 1295, Moose Jaw. 


Synod of Alberta 

Innisfail and Penhold , Alta., Rev. Dick Ritchie. 
P.O. Box 1733, Olds, TOM 1P0. 

Wanham and Blueberry Mountain, Alta., Rev. 
Wm. Penny, 10015-88th Ave., Grande Prairie 
T8V 0C4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C. Rev. William Perry, — 
213 Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. % 

Victoria, Knox, B.C., Rev. G.D. Smith 1251 — 
Highrock Ave., Victoria V9A 4V8. ‘ 


M1G 2Z3. 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 

Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
SINCE STAINED GLASS 1856. 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE, TORONTO 18.ONT 


«i 


STACKING CHAIRS - PEWS 
All kinds of chairs, wood - steel - plastic - 
upholstered. Folding / stacking tables. Pews and 
church furniture. Peter Keppie Sales, 57 Charles 
Tupper Dr., West Hill, Ont. Phone (416) 284- 
$260. 
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PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
L9Y 3Z5 
DEPT. PR 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 


PERSONALIZED Delft Blue, Baby, Wedding and 
Wedding Anniversary Plates. Free brochure on re- 
quest from Dutch Trading Post, Kleinburg, Ont. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 


Required immediately for Bethel Presbyterian 
Church, Syndey, N.S. For further information, 
please contact: James F. MacKinnon, 203 
Cartier St., Sydney, N.S., B1S 2V9; Phone (902) 
562-1729, OR Rev. E.H. Bean, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S., BIP 4Z2. 


(Stained 
S _, Glass 


BULLAS GLASS’ Lt1p.} 
15 JOSEPH ST» KITCHENER, ONTARIO & 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
In English Stained Glass 
SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 
Canterbury, Kent. 
Established 1785 


ax 
RIG 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


England 


We will be pleased to place insertions under this 
heading at the rate of 33¢ per word, minimum — 
$9. Heading in capital letters $1.10 additional for 
first line, each additional line 75¢. Cash in 
advance. 


PERSONNEL NEEDED 


A Project Co-ordinator for the Southern Region 
of Haiti, and a Drug Distribution Representa- 
tive are urgently needed for Caribbean Child 
Care (Haiti), as soon as possible. “4 

Work is in support of the Crusade Against 
Tuberculosis, a program undertaken by Carib- | 
bean Child Care Inc. in co-operation with the 
missions of Haiti, to control the disease of 
tuberculosis, in the country of Haiti. 

Applicants must have a working knowledge of 
French. , 

Please apply to: Caribbean Child Care (Haiti), 
518 Queens Avenue, London, Ontario, N6B 1Y7., — 
Att’n: Jack F. Wall, Phone: (519) 433-8429. 
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The Santa Claus Syndrome 
Or, 


Buzz Off, 
Virginia! 


“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten son” (John 3: 16, KJV). 
“Ye are not your own; for ye were bought with a price” (I. Cor. 6: 19, 20, KJV). 


SOME READERS will remember having read a reprint of 
an answer written to a little girl by the name of Virginia 
O’Hanlon more than 75 years ago. Virginia, eight years of 


, age, had written to the editor of The New York Sun, dis- 


te 


= 


tressed by the claim of some of her friends that “‘There is 
no Santa Claus,” and so she pleaded, ‘‘Please tell me the 
truth.”’ 

The answer to that entreaty was written by Francis 
Pharcellus Church, and appeared annually thereafter at 
Christmas time in The Sun, and has been quoted in a 
score of languages. It has come to be considered a classic 
answer to youth about the abiding values of the sense of 
wonder and the spirit of good-will. 

Most of us would agree with its spirit even though it may 
have been couched more in the language of adults than of 
eight-year-olds. On occasion and on this page, it may 
sometimes be necessary to defend and extol the sentiment 
expressed for any one of several reasons. The difficulty 
that faces us now, however, is that of clarifying the minds 
of those who long ago reached voting age without “‘putting 
away childish things.” 

Too many people are inclined to look to some form of 
Santa Claus to solve their problems, whether those prob- 
lems have to do with personal income or family relation- 
ships. Almost any form of problem solver is welcomed, be 
it a loan company, a psychiatrist, or an individual or 
institution that promises a panacea for current woes. 

Presently, some look to government for the establishing 
of controls, for the writing of rules, or for whatever solu- 
tions may be thought desirable. While most have lived long 
enough to know better, some still persist in thinking that if 


the government does it, it will be done at no cost to low- 


income people. It matters not whether expected results 
have to do with old age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, hospitalization, abortion, or marriage and divorce; if 
government was to step in, some suppose, conditions under 


_ which we all live could be improved. 


Appropos to such expectations, establishment of govern- 
ment-controlled lotteries such as Wintario and that in the 
interests of the 1976 Olympics has seemed almost an 
answer to prayer. Some confidently expect that such plans 
(heaven forbid that any one should be so crass as to term 
them gambling) will act as a Santa Claus to lift us up 
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above the morass of ever-mounting bills. We discount 
arguments of such people as Dr. David McKenna, chair- 
man of a special committee on gambling for the State of 
Washington, who says that “‘When the state becomes a 
gambling operator, some principles of government have to 
change,’ and has the nerve to suggest that government 
operation of gambling is a questionable matter! 

Christians, taught by their Lord (Matthew 10: 16), to be 
as wise as serpents, ought really to be less naive. We need 
not expect that even a concerned government can bail us 
out of all the woes of inflation of the follies of our per- 
sonal extravagances. 

There must be some personal effort to change, some 
willingness to sacrifice, and perhaps a readiness to accept 
a different standard of material living than that which we 
consider our right. What we cannot hope government to do 
unaided, we need not think that Lady Luck (a fickle lover 
at best), is going to perform for us. 

At Christmas especially we need reminding that God is 
not to be placed in the same category as a fairy godmother. 
For all our emphasizing the grace of God in Jesus — 
“everything for nothing to those who did not deserve any- 
thing at all’ — we need to know that God does not raise 
us to life and hope from a quagmire of sin and despair 
merely by pulling strings and pushing buttons. 

And it is not so easy for us as spending our lottery prize 
money. Sensible Christian people do not expect their por- 
tion to be “‘pie in the sky bye and bye,’’ much less right 
away. There must be acceptance of the gift God has given, 
adoration, and commitment to the service of his name. Is 
it the God of the prophets for whom you are preparing a 
place in your home this Christmas, or just the tooth fairy? 


Prayer 


God of love, whose dealing with your people must never be 
thought to be of the same order as magic, we would learn 
to thank you the more for the gifts of your grace. Help us, 
remembering the cost of our salvation, gratefully to accept 
your gift of life, and willingly to offer ourselves to you, a 
living sacrifice. In the Name of Jesus, our Saviour and 
Lord. Amen.* / BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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‘_. There has been a renewed interest in 
evangelism ... Characteristic of this re- 
newal is the concern of lay people to 


translate their faith into word and 


action.” 


Contents of the EVANGELISM HAND- 
BOOK include: Some Definitions; The 
Motivations for Evangelism; Visiting for 
Evangelism; The Congregation’s Role; 
Working Together; Evangelists-at-Large 


YF 
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Gey in 
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and Preaching Missions; and Other Pro- 
grams and Resources. 


ORDER FROM: The Board of 
Congregational Life, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


PRICE: $1.00 
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My Years as Editor 


by John McNab 


WHEN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY accepted the resig- 
nation of the ailing Dr. William M. Rochester from the 
editorship of The Presbyterian Record, several names were 
brought forward as possible successors. Each one pos- 
sessed certain gifts. Therefore I was gratified to receive the 
approval of the majority of the commissioners at the 
General Assembly in June, 1946. 

Some will remember that at that time The Record was a 
small publication of six by nine inches. It had a limited 
circulation of around 22,000. It reached city, town and 
rural churches in bundles. These Records were placed in 
the vestibule, to be picked up by anyone interested. ' 

Any attempt to estimate its impact on our church was 
well nigh impossible. There were very few individual sub- 
scribers. Each congregation was charged 40¢ yearly per 
copy for whatever number of copies were contained in the 
bundle. 

After my appointment there was a period of experimen- 
tation. There had been very few articles submitted for 
publication. Hence it was necessary to urge our ministers 
and our membership to forward articles or congregational 
news that might interest the majority of our readers. 

Many others felt as I did that the small page size was 
not conducive to illustrations. Even the length of feature 
articles had to be curtailed. 

However, with the blessing of The Record committee, we 
launched into an eight and a half by eleven inches format. 
But our funds were limited and the first copies produced 
on newsprint caused a strange shaking of heads. 

Some of the articles were fresh and were widely read, so 
we searched for a better printer. Some excellent tenders 
were submitted and we chose the Garden City Press of 
Toronto. The quality of the paper was carefully selected so 
that all illustrations might be adequately produced. 
Perhaps our forward step gave the impetus in Canada to 
the publishing of attractive church journals. 

This step was further accelerated through the endorse- 
ment by the General Assembly of the Every Home Plan. 
This plan is designed to encourage our entire membership 
to become intimately conversant with the work of all of our 
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congregations and the world-wide witness of all Christian 
communions. 

Through the Every Home Plan, The Record, instead of 
being shipped in bundles to a congregation, was mailed 
directly into the home. Our circulation almost quadrupled, 
increasing to 82,000 subscriptions. 

There is no adequate measuring tape with which one 
can evaluate the impact of the church journal that arrives 
regularly in the homes of our families. Among other things 
it encourages interest and loyalty. In this endeavour to 
cover the membership, we were strongly supported by the 
ministers, sessions, managers and Young People’s 
Societies. 

“The Best is Yet to Be.’”’ As The Record enters the 
second century, let us all seek to promote its influence and 
circulation. There must still be some corners where it 
should be welcomed. Church journals exist to enlighten 
and enrich our people. They should aid our spiritual pro- 
gress and hasten the coming of the kingdom of God in the 
hearts of all mankind. * 


The Take-over Attempt 


by DeCourcy H. Rayner 


AT THE 1947 GENERAL ASSEMBLY held in Calgary, 
Alberta there was a long and at times somewhat heated 
debate on the future of The Presbyterian Record. The 
following excerpt from the July, 1947 issue of that maga- 
zine contains a concise report: 

“The crux of the debate was an offer of Presbyterian 
Publications to take over the editing and publishing of the 
Record and all church publications, for a trial period of 
three years, with their own staff. This offer was made 
through the Committee on Administrative Needs. 

“Presbyterian Publications had made a previous offer of 
sale to the Administrative Needs, asking that the Church 
pay $45,000 for the goodwill and take over publications. 
This was then withdrawn and the trial offer named above 
substituted. 

“The recommendation of the Record Committee op- 
posed any merger that would mean losing the entity of the 
official Church paper. A prolonged debate in the Assembly 
resulted in a refusal to take action on the request of Publi- 
cations, and committed the whole matter to a special 
Committee to study the publications of the Church, similar 
a 1976 


to the one proposed by last Assembly. The Committee was 
named by the Moderator, with Rev. C.K. Nicoll of 
Oakville, convener. 

“Dr. John McNab was appointed Editor for the ensuing 
year. 

Why was this re-appointment necessary? 

The committee to survey the administrative needs of the 
church (to give it its full title) presented a report with no 
less than 90 recommendations. The late Rev. Dr. A. Neil 
Miller and his committee felt that The Record did not 
require a full-time editor, so recommendation 88(c) on 
page 371 of A. and P. 1947 proposed that the magazine be 
edited for a two year trial period by the editor of Presby- 
terian Publications, the late Rev. Neil G. Smith, ‘‘as 
directed by the board of publications.” 

In its report to the Calgary Assembly, The Record com- 
mittee recommended ‘“‘that there be no merger between the 
Presbyterian Record and the other publications of the 
day.” 

The convener of The Record committee, the late Rev. 
Dr. J.A. MacInnis of Orillia, who was not present at the 
General Assembly, submitted a minority report directly 
through the joint clerks rather than through the com- 
mittee. He favoured a board of publications to publish all 
printed material for the church and advised that the offer 
of Presbyterian Publications be accepted for a three-year 
trial period, “safeguarding, however, the right of the 
General Assembly to terminate the experiment.” 

His third recommendation (page 89, A. and P. 1947) was 
“that The Presbyterian Record be continued as at present 
during the trial period, with Dr. John McNab as editor.”’ 

Acting upon an amendment to the administrative needs 
committee’s report, the Assembly decided to re-appoint 
the consultative committee on church publications which 
had been set up by the 1946 Assembly, and sections 83 to 
89 of that report were referred to it. 

History records what has happened. The Record is still 
under its own committee and staff, despite a recent 
attempt by the committee on organization and planning to 
fit it into an agency for communications. A proposal was 
made along that line to the 1972 General Assembly but 
after subsequent consultation with the departments con- 
cerned it was dropped by the committee. 

So The Record remains as the official magazine of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, responsible to the 
General Assembly through its committee of 12 members, 
with Miss Helen Allen of Toronto as convener. * 
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EDITORIALS 


Keep the blue banner unfurled 


TO CELEBRATE THE CENTENNIAL of The Presbyter- 
ian Record we have put together a magazine that does two 
things. It reprints items from the past and brings to light 
some of the magazine’s history. At the same time The 
Record reports on current happenings, a task somewhat 
hampered by the postal strike that shut off deliveries of 
mail from October 21 to December 2, a long six weeks. 

While your church magazine has changed in format and 
content to keep abreast of the times, its primary purpose 
has remained the same. That is to record the happenings 
in the church, to communicate the message of hope and 
salvation that we have in Christ, and to challenge readers 
to respond in deeds and in dollars. 

Some of the language used in early issues of The Record 
would be out of place today. ‘‘Foreign missionaries,’ and 
that was their title, wrote heart rending descriptions of the 


“heathen” that would label us as racist if we were to use 
them now. 

One of our predecessors stated that The Record’s task is 
“to keep the blue banner of Presbyterianism unfurled.” 
With this we agree, but we would emphasize that Pres- 
byterians who are true to their heritage are not isolation- 
ists. They are open to team work on behalf of Christ's 
kingdom. We are not a church apart, we are but part of 
Christ’s church. 

Today the church faces a challenge on a broader scale 
than ever before in history. The world is narrower, its 
people closer, and our common problems are more 
apparent. As we enter our second century The Record 
plans to bring to its readers both the Good News and the 
bad news, in an attempt to arouse new commitment to | 
Christ to enable the church to achieve her goal. 1 


An honour and an obligation 


AT THE FIFTH ASSEMBLY of the World Council of 
Churches one of our two delegates, Mrs. Heather Johnston 
of Hamilton, Ont., was elected to the central committee. It 
is the body that will administer the affairs of the World 
Council for the next seven years. 

Mrs. Johnston, who is convener of our committee on 
inter-church relations, is fluent in French and German as 
well as English. Born in Germany, she studied at Heidel- 
berg, the Sorbonne, and Oxford University. Before her 
marriage to Rev. Dr. John A. Johnston she did refugee 
work for the Lutheran World Federation and the World 
Council of Churches in Stuttgart and Geneva. She is a 
trained interpreter, translator and nursery school teacher, 


Korean from Japan in jail 


THE PERSECUTION of Christians in South Korea con- 
tinues, and among the latest group to be imprisoned are 
eleven Koreans from Japan. They are accused by the South 
Korean government of being North Korean spies. They are 
also accused of infiltrating Christian churches and carry- 
ing on subversive activities at two theological seminaries. 

Among the eleven is a member of the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan, Kim Chul Hyun. He is a graduate of 
Doshisha University in Kyoto, and was sent to Seoul by his 
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and the mother of three children. 

Our church is honoured to have Heather Johnston as a 
member of the governing body of the World Council, the 
first Presbyterian and the first woman from Canada to be 
elected. With her office comes an obligation on the part of 
this church to see that she is supported, financially and 
otherwise, and thus enabled to attend the annual meetings 
of the central committee. 

A further honour came to this country when the primate 
of the Anglican Church of Canada, the Most Reverend 
Edward Scott, was elected moderator of the 130 member 
central committee. Archdeacon Scott can be counted upon 
to do credit to the office. 


church as part of a program to train promising future 
ministers. He was doing post-graduate study in Korean 
church history at Hankuk Theological Seminary when he 
was picked up and detained on October 15. 

In an emergency session the executive committee of the 
Korean Christian Church in Japan discussed “this most 
serious matter,’ and set up a special committee to work 
towards Kim Chul Hyun’s release. We shall await the out- 
come with interest. + 
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Those 600,000 
Presbyterians, 
so-called 


by Stephen A. Hayes 


A LOYAL ELDER of the Presbyterian 
Church, John Faithful, was making his 
regular visit to Suzy Riddance, middle- 
aged mother of three. 

Suzy said: “I’m no longer interested 

in the church. Please take my name off 
the church’s roll.”’ 

To which John Faithful replied: “If 
that’s what you want, that’s what you'll 
get!’’ Her name was removed at the 
next meeting of the session. But Suzy 
did not quite mean what she had said. 

A year later she had a baby. She 
wanted the infant baptized. After all, 
the others had been baptized. The 
other three children still wanted to go 
to Sunday school. They even liked it! 

Then Suzy’s father died and some- 
how it didn’t seem right to have his 
remains lowered into the ground, to be 
covered over with cold earth, without 
something being said. The minister 
was called and a Christian service was 
held. 

A few years passed and Suzy’s 
daughter Susan became engaged. 
Again, it seemed only right to go to the 
church. Five minutes before a judge in 
his chambers somehow didn’t quite 
seem the way to start a marriage. They 
wanted a church wedding. Once more, 
church and minister obliged. 

Suzy and her family don’t want to 
belong to the church, but she still 
demands baptism, Sunday school, a 
church wedding and a Christian 
funeral! ; 

Who is Suzy? She is one of the 
600,000 (yes, 600,000!) people in 
Canada who call themselves Presby- 
terians but who do not belong to a 
Presbyterian Church. Some would call 
this free-loading. 

The Bible calls it sin: the sin of 
faithlessness. The Bible, particularly 


the Old Testament, has much to say 


about that. Is the church still the house 

of God? Is God still to be obeyed? 
Suzy, come back! You don’t know 

what you're doing by staying away.* 


THE AUTHOR is minister of St. Andrew's 
Church, Cobourg, Ont. 
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ABOVE: A model of the new 
headquarters of the All 
Africa Council of Churches 
on display in Nairobi. 


RIGHT: Kikuyu and Masai 
women at the opening of 
the Council, with the 
Kenyatta Conference Centre 
in the background. 


DR. AKANU IBI| 
of Nigeria with | 
our two delegate 
Mrs. Heather _ |} 
Johnston and 


Dr. Donald Smit 


RIGHT: PRESIDENT JOMO KENYATTA, with a fly switch in his upraised hand, laid the cornerstone of the new headquarters building of the All 


Africa Council of Churches. Rev. John Gatu, president of the Council, right, wears a monkey skin cape, symbol of age and authority. 


by John A. Johnston 


TO THE THROB OF AFRICAN DRUMS and the rhythm 
of Kikuyu dancers, participants in the fifth Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches began three weeks of 
worship, discussion and decision-making. The site was 
_ East Africa’s ultra-modern Kenyatta Centre in Nairobi, 
encircled by gushing fountains and imposing government 
_ buildings. Yet from the 28th floor of the observation tower 
_ could be seen, through the avenues of bougainvillia and 
_ jacaranda trees, the teeming slums reaching out like boney 
_ fingers towards the mud villages and the slopes of the Rift 
Valley where giraffe and lion freely roam. 

Major addresses by world church leaders such as Robert 
McAfee Brown, Philip Potter, John Deschner, Mortimer 
Arias and Una Kroll presented the Assembly theme, 
“Jesus Christ Frees and Unites.’”’ Groups ranged from a 
score of people engaged in Bible study to more than 2,000 
people at a plenary session or up to 6,000 at an outdoor 
Advent rally. 

The good ship Oekoumene remained the official logo of 
the W.C.C., but in Nairobi the clarion call was harambee, 
a Swahili word for ‘‘pulling together.’’ Seen on the coat-of- 
arms of Kenya, it loomed large on street signs and build- 
ings around the centre. Harambee was the word of greet- 
ing whenever delegates met together, and was used by 
President Kenyatta himself in his official welcome and 
, during the laying of the corner stone for the new head- 
quarters of the All African Council of Churches. 

Numbered among the 767 official delegates to the 
Assembly were the two representatives of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada: Mrs. Heather Johnston of Hamilton, 
Ont., convener of the committee on inter-church relations, 
and Rev. Dr. Donald Smith of Medicine Hat, Alberta. 
Forty-two Canadians were present as advisers, guests, 
press, fraternal delegates, visitors or stewards, as well as 
official delegates, often meeting in caucus to plan the 
sharing of Assembly concerns with Canadians from coast- 
to-coast. 

To the list of 278 member denominations in the W.C.C., 
representing 90 nations, were added eight additional 
churches. Of greatest interest was the welcoming of the 
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Aladura (Church of the Lord) and its four million 
members in West Africa. The application was proposed by 
the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., with whom 
the previously independent Aladuras have established fra- 
ternal relations. This may well be a portent of increased 
Presbyterian involvement in Western Nigeria, offering ecu- 
menical opportunities to our sister Presbyterian Church of 
Nigeria and the Presbytery of Lagos. 

Concern was expressed for The Presbyterian Church of 
Taiwan whose delegates were unable to obtain exit permits 
in order to attend the Nairobi meetings. Prayer was offered 
for individual South Korean ministers who have been re- 
moved from church responsibilities and jailed, and es- 
pecially for Chul Hyun Kim of the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan who has been unjustly imprisoned, ac- 
cording to church officials, while undertaking post- 
graduate studies in Korea. 

Dr. William Thompson, stated clerk of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and president of the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches, met with members 
of the Reformed family, the largest confessional body, 
delegate-wise, within the World Council of Churches. 
Much thought was given to the future role of confessional 
bodies within the ecumenical global framework. 


The concerns of women 


At least 20 percent of the Assembly delegates were 
women from various parts of the world. For the first time a 
plenary session was organized by, and devoted to, the con- 
cerns of women. Worship involved the singing of ‘‘I wish I 
knew how it felt to be free,’ with an American Indian 
sign-language interpretation of the song. 

Dr. Una Kroll, a British physician, stated that ignor- 
ance, behavioural conditioning, fear and sin, prevented 
men and women from seeing each other as brothers and 
sisters in Christ. A delegate from Lebanon stated that she 
had prepared her address amid the explosions of mortar 
bombs, recognizing her oppression as suffered by both 
men and women alike. Another closed her speech by 
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saying, “I am a woman. I am freed by Christ, and I am 
claiming that freedom. You may dance with me in cele- 
bration. You may walk beside me in unity. I will no longer 
walk behind you.” 

Increasing numbers of denominations reported the 
ordination of women to the ministry of word and sacra- 
ment, as well as their election to positions of influence and 
authority. By decision of the Nairobi Assembly women 
were chosen to become two of the six presidents of the 
world body. 

Of deep concern to the Assembly was the question of 
reconciling the problems of inflation and recession facing 
many member bodies with the continuous cry for expand- 
ing present W.C.C. programs and developing new ap- 
proaches to the questions of unity, faith, community, 
liberation, evangelism and human development. 

Youth delegates pressed for a North American youth 
secretariat based in Toronto. Tensions regarding the 
purpose and continuance of the W.C.C. office at the 
United Nations were aired. Stringent measures were taken 
affecting the future of the Ecumenical Institute in Switzer- 
land. 

Speakers suggested an annual ecumenical Sunday when 
individuals could make personal contributions to augment 
denominational allocations to the W.C.C. It was urged 
that minimum denominational grants in the future should 
equal the stipend of one minister annually. In 1974 our 
church gave $3,725 to the Council towards administrative 
costs, and an additional $7,500 through the board of world 
mission towards W.C.C. programs. 


Heather Johnston named 


For the first time (since the inception of the W.C.C.), 
our denomination will be represented on the central com- 
mittee, in the person of Mrs. John A. Johnston. The cen- 
tral committee is the executive body, composed of 129 
people, directed to implement Assembly decisions. Two 
other Canadians are members, the Primate of the Anglican 
Church of Canada and Rev. Dr. Robert Wallace of the 
United Church of Canada. 

Dr. Philip Potter, since 1972 the general secretary of the 
W.C.C., called upon the Assembly to “work out ways in 
which there can be a genuine chain of partnership in 
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DR. JOHN A. JOHNSTON, who reported on Nairobi for 
The Record, with Dr. Philip Potter, general 
secretary of the World Council of Churches. 
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obedience between the people of God in each place and in 
all places.’’ History may recognize the real contribution of 
Nairobi to an understanding of unity in conciliar, a word 
resurrected from the church councils of the early centuries 
and applied to the church of the future. Christians were 
urged to seek conciliar fellowship whereby local churches, 
separated by distance, culture and time, could meet to- 
gether acknowledging a mutual ministry and faith. 

The Rev. Gordon Gray of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland stated that the churches in his country had found 
themselves captive of political and social, cultural and 
religious divisions which Christians had helped to create 
and preserve. ‘“‘Disunity among Christians,” he stated, ‘‘is 
a breeding ground for those malevolent forces which ex- 
ploit any human division in order to win.” 


The Assembly was informed that no common date for | 


Easter was possible, due to Orthodox opposition. Disunity 


was visibly seen in the absence of many persons from the | 
eucharistic celebration, with all Roman Catholic observers | 
expressly directed by the Vatican to refrain from sitting | 


with delegates at the Lord’s Table. Speakers reported that 
union discussions in Australia, Canada and Sri Lanka had 
been postponed or had collapsed. My impression of the 
deliberations on unity was that little change had taken 
place since the Uppsala Assembly. 


Some major speeches 


A prophet of “doom and gloom,” Professor Charles 
Birch, presented a major paper on Power, Technology and 
the Quality of Life, stating that our technological civiliza- 
tion is like a brontosaurus, totally unadapted to the needs 
of survival. Recognizing ecological problems and the des- 
struction of non-renewable resources, he emphasized the 
relationship between justice and renewal and between 
injustice and environmental deterioration. Quoting the 
prophet Hosea, the Assembly was told that ‘‘when there is 
no fidelity, no tenderness, no knowledge of God in the 
country, only perjury and lies, slaughter, theft, adultery 
and violence, murder after murder, all who live in it pine 
away, even the wild animals and birds of heaven; the fish 
of the seas themselves are perishing.”’ (Hosea 4: 1-3) 

The Hon. Michael N. Manley, Prime Minister of 
Jamaica, challenged the Assembly to “‘fight in a united 
and co-ordinated fashion to eliminate the symptoms and 
causes of domination and oppression wherever they occur, 
both nationally and internationally — to fight racism, 
imperialism, colonialism, to advance the cause of poor 
developing nations.’”’ Oppression in Chile, Argentina and 
Brazil was attested by delegates. A plea was heard from 
oppressed Russian clergymen. Support for Israel and mid- 


east minorities was expressed. Many were the suggestions © 


presented for freeing people from the bondage of sin, 
exercised through man’s inhumanity to man. 

With clarity and conviction, Professor John Stott told of 
the sufficiency of the gospel for truly freeing man and the 
urgency of the task for sharing the good news. The 
Assembly was daily made aware of man’s alienation from 
his neighbour, nature and God. Strong statements from 
the youth and third world groups sought revolutionary 
changes in the way that the church witnessed to the word. 
In coming years, the World Council of Churches will need 
every grace for the realization of even the minimum goals 
set before it in Nairobi. * 


THE AUTHOR is the minister of MacNab Street Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
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HE MAY NOT HAVE BEEN the first 
to say it, but the phrase was so appro- 
priate to his situation that it sounded 
original. ‘‘A saint,” said Chief Gatsha 
Buthelezi, “is a sinner who dies try- 
ing.” 

The first time I saw him he had a 
conventionally saintly air, standing in a 
high pulpit and murmuring a Zulu 
prayer. But within a few sentences he 
was plunged into the politics of his 
home country of South Africa, and 
talking of violence and liberation. The 
Ottawa congregation mostly knew little 
of the problems he faced as a leader of 
one of the “‘Bantustans,”’ and he didn’t 
spend time on details. But they sensed 
he was a brave man walking a lonely 
path. 


The chief's own strategy 


How lonely it can be was clearer a 
few days later when he spoke to a 
WUSC-sponsored meeting at Carleton 
University. Again he gave no basic 
information about the South African 
government’s “homelands” policies, 
assuming more knowledge than most 
of his hearers had. As a result, the 
questioning came from exiles who 
found him a target for their frustra- 
tions. Finally a South African Indian 
student said it plainly: “I’m afraid I 
find you a collaborator, and a 
weakness.” 

If all of Chief Buthelezi’s days in 
Ontario and Quebec were like this — 
and he spent three weeks here in 
November at the invitation of the 
Anglican Church he will have gone 
home a saddened man. Abroad, he is 
sniped at by restive radicals; at home, 
he risks being pounded by Prime 
Minister Vorster and men of the right. 

He may even sometimes envy the 
single-minded approach of the leader 
of the original ‘‘Buntustan,’’ Chief 
Kaiser Matanzima of the Transkei. 
Mantanzima has gone all the way in 
accepting the Verwoerd-Vorster con- 
cept of tribal homelands, and is claim- 
ing (and getting) sovereignty for the 
Transkei this year. It will presumably 
become as independent as the little 
state of Lesotho, its neighbour to the 
north over the Drakensburg 
mountains. Matanzima will be mon- 
arch of all he surveys, which is mostly 


| poverty. 


The other nine “homelands” have 
been offered a similar degree of inde- 
pendence, but Buthelezi says he will 
not take it. Why not? For two main 
reasons. The first is that his Kwazulu 
is a set of 29 fragments, black ink- 
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splodges across the province of Natal; 
even under the government’s final plan 
that will take until at least 1990 to 
complete in land purchase and re- 
settlement, it will still be in ten separate 
pieces. The new port and industrial 
area of Richard’s Bay will remain in 
white control, as of course will 
Durban; in contrast, Matanzima was 
thrown the little harbour of Port St. 
Johns and the Transkei is a single unit. 

But the major reason is that he does 
not intend to “sell our birthright” in 
the rest of South Africa. To claim 
sovereignty over one area — Kwazulu 
— involves drawing borders and ad- 
mitting to being a foreigner beyond 
those lines. Most of the four million 
Zulu people live and work outside 
Kwazulu, and they have a _ proud 
history of wide territory’ under their 
great ruler Shaka; there are strong cul- 
tural, political and economic reasons 
why they should not yield their links to 
citizenship in the whole land of South 
Africa. 

So Buthelezi, a history graduate 
himself, produced what he calls a 
“compromise plan.’’ This is for a 
federal state, which would be com- 
posed of the Bantustans and the rest of 
South Africa divided into what he 
wants to call ‘‘federal areas.’’ There 
would be a federal parliament, in 
which black, white and every other 
colour would sit. 

Mr. Vorster did not rush to em- 
brace this plan. Chief Buthelezi ex- 
plains that this is because he added the 
words ‘“‘for the foreseeable future,’ and 
the South African premier doesn’t like 
the idea that it might be changed to a 
one-man-one-vote situation in which 
the blacks outnumbered white voters in 
the so-called federal areas like the 
Transvaal. But it seems likely that Mr. 
Vorster had more immediate objec- 
tions, since the plan implied a total 
rejection of apartheid. 

At Carleton he was asked how he 
thought such a scheme could ever be 
implemented, against the wishes of 


three million whites. Buthelezi replied 
simply: “I can still hope.” More than 
ever at that moment, he reminded one 
of Martin Luther King standing be- 
tween Mississippi policemen and 
Stokeley Carmichael’s young followers 
under the state Capital in Jackson at 
the end of the Meredith march in 1966 
and saying, “‘I still have a dream.’’ The 
middle way is often narrow. 

Yet what are the alternatives for 
South Africans, white and black? 
Buthelezi grew up among nationalists, 
his uncle was a founder of the African 
National Congress, he was in the ANC 
youth league while a student at Fort 
Hare. He saw the ANC turn in des- 
peration to violence, and he saw the 
party crushed by prison and _ police 
terror. 

So now he resists the South African 
government in whatever way he thinks 
possible. He backed the Zulu strikers 
at Richard’s Bay in 1973. In the two 
conferences that Mr. Vorster has held 
with the ‘homeland’ leaders, Buthelezi 
spoke out forthrightly. This past year 
he decided it was not sufficient to react 
to events, and in July launched his 
National Cultural Liberation Move- 
ment, with a list of 13 objectives that 
make it sound like a political party of 
Social Democratic flavour. 


A victim of history? 


He came to Canada to explain all of 
this, and to ask for funds for graduate 
students, for organizing trade unions, 
for starting a newspaper and a radio 
station. From many individuals he got 
sympathy, and maybe help will follow. 
From officials in External Affairs he 
got much less: ““They seemed to want 
to escape the issue of aid,’’ he said 
afterwards, ‘‘by questioning my status. 
They should have found that out be- 
forehand.” 

A brave, lonely man, Buthelezi may 
well become a victim of history. But, 
sinner or saint, I am sure he’ll die 
trying. * 
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For 35 YEARS REV. DR. EPHRAIM 
SCOTT served as editor of The Presbyterian Record, an 
unequalled period of official service in our church. For 
some time prior to that he edited other publications in the 
Maritimes, so that his total term as an editor really 
covered 46 years. 

Dr. Scott did more than any other to preserve The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada when union with Congre- 
gationalists and Methodists took place in 1925. This was 
recognized when he was elected moderator of the General 
Assembly in that year. Indeed, no other name was pro- 
posed. As he says modestly in his book “Church Union” 
and The Presbyterian Church in Canada (note the quota- 
tion marks in that title): “This election was quickly over as 
there was but one nomination.” 

His successor, the late Rev. Dr. W.M. Rochester wrote 
in The Presbyterian Record in September, 1931: “In the 
hour of his passing the church lost one of its distinguished 
leaders who for clarity of thought, cogency of argument, 
vigour of expression whether by voice or pen, independ- 
ence, courage, tenacity, steadiness, self-control, industry 
and unswerving devotion to the church was not surpassed 
by any in her history of over half a century.”’ 

What were the origins of this remarkable man? 
Ephraim Scott was born on the 29th of January, 1845 in a 
beautiful glen among the Gore Hills in Hants County, in 
the heart of Nova Scotia. His mother died when he was but 
a few months old. His father, a farmer, was a strong 
Christian, active as an elder in the local church. Quite 
often the Scott home entertained visiting Presbyterian 
ministers. 

Like other farm boys who have risen to prominence in 
Canada, Ephraim Scott was educated in a country school- 
house. Twenty miles away at the mouth of the Schuben- 
acadie River at the extreme end of the Bay of Fundy was 
the port of Maitland. At 19 years of age, with his father’s 
approval, Ephraim went there to apprentice as a ship- 
builder, and he worked at that trade for four years. 

Undoubtedly he was influenced by the preaching and 
life of the Rev. John Currie, who afterwards became a 
professor in the Presbyterian College in Halifax. He also 
spoke with affection in later years of a devoted Sunday 
school teacher, an elder in the church at Maitland, whose 
name is not recorded. While away from home in those 
formative years Ephraim received a steady stream of letters 
10 
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from his father, which directed and steadied him. At the 
age of 20, after careful deliberation, he joined the church, 
and three years later heard a definite call to the Christian 
ministry. 

It was not easy for a young shipbuilder to answer such a 
call, but at 23 years of age he enrolled for the winter in 
Maitland High School, and in the spring went to Halifax 
to take the provincial examination for teachers. With a 
first class license he returned to his home at Gore, and 
taught for a few months in the country school where he 
had once been a pupil. Then he entered Dalhousie 
University and was graduated in the spring of 1872 with 
the degree of B.A. Each summer during his arts course he 
had taught school. Then, after a year in theology at the 
Presbyterian College, Halifax, young Scott began his 
ministry as a student at St. Croix, N.S. 

Part way through his second year, in January, 1874, 
Ephraim Scott surprised a professor who had befriended 
him by bidding him good-bye at the close of a lecture, 
saying that he was off to Palestine. For six months he 
travelled through Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy and parts of Europe before settling in Edinburgh. 
There he studied for eight months in the United Presby- 
terian Theological Hall under professors Eadie and Cairns, 
followed by a winter session in the Free Church College 
under professors Rainy and Davidson. 

Early in 1875 Mr. Scott returned to Nova Scotia, and in 
May, just a month before The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada came into being, he was licensed by the Presbytery 
of Halifax. On September 20, at 30 years of age the Rev. 
Ephraim Scott was ‘“‘ordained into the pastoral charge of 
Milford and Gay’s River” in the same presbytery. Three 
years later, on the anniversary of his ordination, he was 
inducted as minister of the United Presbyterian Church 
(since 1925 known as Westminster Presbyterian Church) in 
New Glasgow, N.S. In 1891, after a pastorate there of 13 
years, he was called to succeed James Croil, a layman, as 
editor of The Presbyterian Record. 

Ephraim Scott had qualified for the post by editing The 
Maritime Presbyterian, which he had established in 1881 
under the sponsorship of the foreign mission committee. It 
dealt mainly with the missions in the New Hebrides and 
Trinidad, in which the Presbyterians in the Maritimes were 
particularly interested. It was the same size as The Presby- 
terian Record and alternated with the latter. Circulation 
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reached 5,000. 

Another venture edited by Ephraim Scott was The 
Children’s Record, begun in 1885. He continued this for 
several years after taking over The Presbyterian Record, 
and it eventually became a weekly known as The King’s 
Own. It was a popular publication under Scott’s editor- 
ship, with a circulation of 25,000. 

Seven years after assuming the post of editor of The 
Record and in addition to his children’s magazine, Mr. 
Scott published the Sunday school helps; leaflets and 
quarterlies and a teachers’ monthly. In fact in 1898 he 
provided these helps without cost to the church, cleared off 
a deficit of $3,000, and handed the operation over to an 
editor in Toronto with a credit balance of $1,000. 

At that time, and until 1927 The Presbyterian Record 
was published in Montreal, where Dr. Ephraim Scott lived 
and laboured. 

During the church union controversy, although he 


The 


showed no partisanship in The Record, Ephraim Scott 
wrote and circulated many letters and leaflets expounding 
Presbyterian tenets and calling for the continuance of the 
church. In 1915, just before the second vote, he published 
two issues of The Presbyterian Advocate to the number of 
220,000 copies. His own statement of his service with his 
pen read, “I have been privileged to publish monthly 
continuously for 46 years the work of our church, especi- 
ally her foreign missions, and in all that time have been 
kept in health so that there has been no issue, page or 
paragraph which has not been personally prepared, 
selected and edited.” 

He certainly earned the honour of a Doctor of Divinity 
degree from Pine Hill College in Halifax! From 1876 on he 
missed only four General Assemblies, and he served on the 
foreign mission board from 1879 to 1926. 

Little is recorded about Dr. Scott’s family life, perhaps 
because it was touched with tragedy. His first wife was 
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Margaret Ann McKeen, a native of Gay’s River, Halifax 
County, N.S. She accompanied her husband to Montreal 
in 1891, but she was never well while there and died of 
tuberculosis on January 28, 1894, at 39 years of age. 

There were three sons born to them, Arthur, who mar- 
ried but had no children; he died in February, 1916 at age 
29. George W. Scott was born in November, 1878. He was 
delicate and crippled and never married. His death 
occurred in September, 1913, at the age of 34. The third 
son, William, became a medical doctor and served for a 
short time in China. But his health failed, and he returned 
to Montreal to practise there until his sudden death in 
November, 1917 at age 36. 

Dr. Scott’s second wife was a school teacher in New 
Glasgow, N.S., for many years, Annie Roy from Linacy, 
Pictou County. They had no children, and she predeceased 
Dr. Scott in January, 1928 when she was 75 years old. 

His obituary records that ‘‘two daughters-in-law, Mrs. 
Agnes C. Scott of Canton, Ohio, and Mrs. Milton Hersey 
with her son and daughter, the only representatives of the 
family left to mourn Dr. Scott’s death, were present (at the 
funeral) and accompanied the remains to New Glasgow 
where interment was made.” 

As the minister of United (now Westminster) Presby- 
terian Church in New Glasgow Ephraim Scott was loved 
and respected. On one occasion when the congregation was 
concerned that he might follow the example of another 
New Glasgow clergyman and seek a change of pulpit, a 
merchant assured a member of Scott’s congregation: “You 
needn’t worry about losing your minister, as he has just 
purchased a puncheon of molasses.”’ 

He is remembered by Miss Jean MacGregor of New 
Glasgow, a niece of the first Mrs. Scott, as a kindly man 
with a reputation for being so careful with his money, 
although generous, that he was always regarded as being 
quite poor. 

In his later years Dr. Scott had a sparsely furnished 
room in the Y.M.C.A. in Montreal, which served as his 
office as well. 


A legacy for the church 


It was a surprise to many that he left a considerable 
legacy to The Presbyterian Church in Canada. A large part 
of it formed the basis of the Ephraim Scott Memorial 
Fund, the income from which is still used to aid ministers 
and their families in case of distress caused through ill 
health or other misfortunes. In New Glasgow he built a 
large house with spacious grounds on Summit Avenue, 
where it still stands. 

One of Ephraim Scott’s great achievements at the time 
of church union in 1925 was to retain The Presbyterian 
Record with its name and format as ‘“‘the official monthly 
record of The Presbyterian Church in Canada.’’ There was 
an attempt on the part of The United Church of Canada to 
dismiss the editor and absorb the magazine in the official 
publication of that church as “continuing The Presby- 
terian Record.” 

However Dr. Scott won that battle, and after the union 
he had The Presbyterian Record copyrighted in Ottawa, 
not as a new publication, but as the same one that had 
been registered with the post office for 50 years. 

Dr. Scott must be remembered as a powerful advocate 
for Presbyterianism in a day when there was grave danger 
of the church being lost in a union with Methodists and 
Congregationalists. He believed in the unity of the church, 
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but not uniformity. He stood for united witness and action 
on the part of all branches of Christ’s church. He main- 
tained that the courts of The Presbyterian Church were 
bound to preserve that church, not to annihilate it. He 
fought to maintain the name of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, and to have that body represented as a church 
in what was then called the World Presbyterian Alliance. 

The late Principal F. Scott MacKenzie spoke for the 
entire church when he said at the funeral of Dr. Ephraim 
Scott in Knox-Crescent Church, Montreal, on August 9, 
193i: 

“I can speak for every member of the Presbytery and of 
all the courts of the church to which he belonged in 
bearing witness to the universal esteem and regard for one 
of the most outstanding leaders The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada has ever had. He was one who commanded 
respect and confidence in a very marked degree. 


Half a century of witness 


“For more than 50 years Dr. Scott was a minister of the 
church, and throughout that entire period he devoted him- 
self unstintedly, by voice and pen, without a thought of his 
own interests, to the work of the church. Only those who 
were closest to him knew how faithfully and conscienti- 
ously he gave of his best in this service. His one desire was 
to advance the cause of true religion. He lived for that. 
With Paul, he could say, ‘This one thing I do’, and in the 
pursuit of this aim he went fearlessly forward in the way 
that he believed to be his duty, careless of all other con- 
siderations. 

‘““We knew him as a man of tireless energy and of strong 
convictions which he was ready to defend anywhere and at 
any time. But we knew him also as a man of warm sym- 
pathy and a tender heart, as one whose life adorned the 
faith which he professed. Predeceased by those nearest and 
dearest to him, knowing much of the keenest sorrow and 
suffering, he maintained through it all a calm serenity of 
spirit. His strong faith upheld him in every trial and in his 
presence one sensed something of the peace of God which 
nothing can disturb and which passeth understanding. 

“And now we are left with this memory. It is an inspir- 
ing memory. This life is one which judged by Christian 
standards has been lived nobly and well. He has gone 
through the world helping others and showing them the 
way to the richest treasures that life holds. There are many 
today in widely scattered parts of this Dominion to rise up 
and call him blessed.”’ 

The scroll presented to Dr. Scott on his retirement in 
December, 1926 sums up the contribution which he made 
as editor: 

“For the long space of 35 years, he has prepared and 
edited the church’s organ, carefully scrutinizing every page 
and paragraph of each issue, thus rendering a service of 
untold value to the church at large, both old and young. 
It was due to his business acumen and competent manage- 
ment, that The Record was published without cost to the 
church during the whole period of his tenure of office. 

“The committee gratefully acknowledge the uniform 
excellence of Dr. Scott’s work, the timely and inspiring 
character of his editorial writing, and the faithful presen- 
tation of the church’s missionary work at home and 
abroad.” * 


THIS PROFILE appeared first in Volume 1 of the book Called to 
Witness published by Presbyterian Publications as a centennial project. 
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A PRESBYTERIAN LADY, lying one summer’s day upon 
a sandy beach, observed to her husband stretched out 
beside her, “Feet are ugly!’’ Taking another look at our 
own, even when free from arthritic joints, many of us 
would agree. Casting aesthetic appreciation to the winds, 
we wonder what all the fuss about nudism is really about! 
Few of us would presume to possess the attractiveness of 
the legendary Aphrodite or of Michelangelo’s young 
David. Visitors to our planet from outer space would think 
us a peculiar looking people if they themselves happen to 
be furnished with only one eye while we have two, if they 
had no visible nostrils. The beauty of the human form is 
only relative. Even Isaiah, centuries prior to the birth of 
Jesus knew that much, and so wrote as he did the state- 
ment below! 

He was not describing the attractiveness of feet in 
general when he wrote; he was describing one particular 
kind, a comparatively rare breed. He wrote specifically 
about the feet of those who bore good news about peace 
and salvation and the ruling God. 


MEDITATION 


Such 
Attractive 


Feet! 


“How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of them that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace; 
that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that publisheth salvation; 

that saith unto Zion, 

Thy God reigneth” 

(Isaiah 52: 7, KJV)! © 
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With this issue, The Record celebrates 100 years of 
publication in a church which just six months ago cele- 
brated its own centennial. If you question the degree of 
that achievement, speak with the editor, and ask whether 
he finds current rising costs of paper and printing to be 
serious problems, or if the ever-pressent possibility of 
postal strikes presents any difficulty to publication. Or ask 
any persons you may be able to find who formerly had 
responsibilities in this field whether scarcities imposed by 
world wars, or economies enforced by great depressions, 
create difficult situations. 

Yet this publication, born 100 years ago, has continued 
to publish in spite of problems which also plagued the 
church which began in 1875. It has had dedicated people 
to oversee its production, each of whom must have been 
equipped, in Isaiah’s language, with two attractive feet: 

In the prophet’s time, long before printer’s ink had been 
produced, the printing press invented, or magazines even 
conceived, news was conveyed from place to place by 
runners who carried the message. A Paul Revere, pos- 
sessed of a horse, was rare. Watchers on the walls would 
be the first to see the dust rising from the feet (dirty) of 
approaching news-bearers. If the news were good and 
promised peace and life, how doubly welcome! To those 
who believed in Jehovah, how blessed were the feet of those 
who brought news of him who, in spite of all appearance 
or adversity, still ruled his earth. 

Your writer has never seen our editor’s bare feet, nor 
has The Record always entered our homes with good and 
welcome news. At times it has had to bring us news of 
TROUBLE — of fault and failure, of dissension and dis- 
cord. Yet through it all, it has borne witness to something 
beyond, nay to Someone beyond, who still rules his world, 
guides his people and offers his salvation. How beautiful, 
then, the feet of those who bear this news, the fingers that 
record it, the surrendered hearts who believe that this God 
is our God, and the God of our salvation. 

And how professing Christians need reminding, after 
not merely a century but almost two millenia, of the words 
of Jesus to his friends (Acts 1: 8), ““Ye shall be witnesses 
unto me.’ And how we need readiness to match that of 
Judah’s king Asa on the eve of a great battle long ago (II 
Chronicles 14: 11): ‘‘O Lord our God, we rest on Thee, and 
in Thy name we go against this multitude!”’ 

It was not easier for Asa and his people than for us, and 
will be no freer from risk and danger for Christ’s witnesses 
now. We have been reminded that in Greek the word for 
witness and the word for martyr were one and the same 
word, martus, but the primary meaning of that Greek 
word is witness. Why were early Christians martyred but 
because of their persistent witnessing? Should that deter 
witnessing today? Surely it is still true, ‘chow beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings 
of good, that publisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, 
Thy God reigneth!”’ 


Prayer 


God of mercy, whose very angels broke into our world with 
the good news of the arrival of one come to be our saviour, 
lord and king, make us sérvants willing to share that 
message. Make us strong enough to publish those glad 
tidings in a weary world even though it cost as much as it 
cost your martyrs. We seek the leading of your Spirit in the 
name of your son. Amen. ®* BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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DOCTRINE? 


by William Klempa 


IF THERE IS ONE THING about which a great many 
people today are in agreement it is that doctrine really 
doesn’t matter. On the whole, doctrine is regarded as an 
unnecessary complication of the Christian faith. Cardinal 
Cushing once told the story of how as a young priest he 
was asked to administer the last rites to a man who had 
been seriously injured in an automobile accident. He asked 
him, “Do you believe in one God in three persons — 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit?’”” The man replied, ‘‘Here I 
am dying and you’re asking me riddles.”’ 

But it is not only the average layman who looks upon 
doctrine as a stumbling block to keep him from the simple 
teachings of Jesus. There have been well-known theolo- 
gians who have taken this. position. The great German 
church historian, Aldof von Harnack, author of a brilliant 
history of dogma, for instance, saw in the development of 
Christian doctrine through the centuries nothing but a 
process of decay and corruption. It was what he called the 
Hellenization of Christianity; that is, the complication of 
the pure and original gospel by the thought forms of Greek 
philosophy. 

Harnack believed that this process of complication 
needed to be reversed by going back to the simple teach- 
ings of Jesus recorded in the four gospels. These teachings 
Harnack summarized as follows: first, the kingdom of God 
and its coming; secondly, the fatherhood of God and the 
infinite value of the human soul; and thirdly, the higher 
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righteousness and the commandment of love. 

It is small wonder then that Harnack regarded most of 
what came after the New Testament as a deviation from 
the original purity of Jesus’ teaching. But the critical ques- 
tion which must be asked is whether Harnack’s three 
points are an adequate statement of the Christian gospel. 
What must surely be disputed is Harnack’s view of what 
constitutes true Christianity! 

But Harnack is not without his followers today. A few 
years ago the late Bishop James Pike described many of 
the traditional dogmas of the Christian Church as “excess 
baggage.” In his view the church must rid herself of this 
excess weight. To move forward in this new day the church 
will have to travel very light. 


The cult of simplicity 


There is therefore today among both ministers and lay 
people a widespread depreciation of the value of Christian 
doctrine. Many preachers are reluctant to preach what 
used to be known as “doctrinal sermons’’ — sermons that 
deal with the distinctive doctrines of the faith — the 
Trinity, the deity of Christ, the atonement, predestination 
and so on. It is a piece of conventional wisdom that this 
generation does not wish to be told what the church be- 
lieves. The average layman, it is held, is much more inte- 
rested in sermons on how to get along with his neighbour 
or how to achieve peace of mind than in sermons that are 
concerned with the intricacies of the doctrine of the Trinity 
or the mystery of predestination. 

Why is there this depreciation of doctrine? The first 
reason for the soft-pedaling of Christian doctrine is the 
desire for a simple gospel. As someone has put it, “A 
gospel which cannot be put on a postcard cannot be the 
gospel which was preached to the fishermen beside the 
Lake of Galilee.’’ Consequently we have within the church 
what might be called a ‘“‘cult of simplicity’’ which will not 
take any responsibility for thinking through and stating in 
a clear and concise fashion the major doctrines of the 
faith. 

To be sure, there is a basic simplicity at the heart of the 
gospel. Therefore, to be a Christian does not mean that a 
person must have a mastery of great systems of theology. 
But he cannot say: ‘Oh, there’s no need to bother myself 
about the doctrine of the Trinity or the deity of Christ. 
Loving God and your neighbour is what Christianity is all 
about.” 

There is no question that to love God and to love your 
neighbour are essential. But do we really know what this 
commandment means and implies apart from the 
Christian understanding of who God is, his nature and 
work and also who our neighbour is? The philosopher, 
Alfred North Whitehead once said, ‘‘Seek simplicity and 
then distrust it.’” We must attempt to be simple for there is 
an elemental simplicity at the heart of Christianity. Never- 
theless, the working out of our faith will always involve us 
in painstaking thought and resolute action. 

The other reason why there is a depreciation of doctrine 
today is that we live in an age that is addicted to action. 
The emphasis is more on doing than thinking, upon act- 
ing rather than understanding. Of course, there is no ques- 
tion that there is a pressing need for social action today. 
There is so much injustice, so much suffering, there are so 
many problems that demand our immediate attention and 
action. Why waste time on abstruse doctrinal speculations 
when so many human beings are in desperate need and 
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- require our help? 


In the past, the church has been guilty of becoming pre- 


occupied with doctrinal questions to the neglect of prac- 
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tical service. Again and again thought has been divorced 
from action. Séren Kierkegaard, the 19th century philo- 
sopher and theologian, rightly criticized those who built 
beautiful mansions of philosophy and theology but were 
content to live in dog houses nearby. But there seems little 
danger today in our activist society and church that we will 
spend too much time thinking through and articulating 
the content of the faith. 

Action is essential. And yet we know that it can be 
mindless and purposeless; that is, action is just for the 
sake of action. Without a clear understanding of what we 
believe and what this implies for Christian life and service 
we can so easily be like Stephen Leacock’s horseman who 
went riding off madly in all directions. It is never a matter 
of either doctrine or action. The two must go hand in 
hand. Doctrine must always go along with worship and 
service. 

What is doctrine? Basically, it is teaching. In New 
Testament Greek, the terms which our English versions 
translate by the words, “‘doctrine’’ and “teaching’’, “to 
teach’ and ‘‘doctor’”’ come from the same root. They all 
imply the communication of knowledge of an intellectual 
or technical kind. Thus when the New Testament speaks of 
the “‘teaching of Jesus” it has in mind the communication 
of teaching or doctrine about God, about our relationship 
to him and to our neighbour. The Gospel writer Mark 
states in his opening chapter: ‘Jesus entered the syna- 
gogue and taught. And they (that is, the people) were 
astonished at his doctrine, for he taught them as one who 
had authority and not as the scribes.” (1:21-22). 


The church must teach 


There can be no question that Jesus had a body of 
teaching or doctrine to communicate. When he gave his 
great commission to his followers, he did not say to them, 
to quote Rev. Dr. David Read of New York: “Go ye into 
all the world and relate to people,” but ‘‘Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations.”’ The apostles were given a doctrine 
to communicate. 

The Apostle Paul understood his task as that of preach- 
ing and teaching. Thus, writing to Timothy his associate, 
he said, “This is what you are to teach and preach. If 
anyone is teaching otherwise, and will not give his mind to 
wholesome precepts — I mean those of our Lord Jesus 
Christ — and to good religious teaching, I call him a 
pompous ignoramus”’ (1.Timothy 6:3-4, N.E.B.). Again 
and again Paul urged that what is taught must be in 
accordance with sound doctrine. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to regard teaching or 
doctrine from a purely intellectual standpoint. Jesus said 
to the religious leaders of his day who rejected his message, 
“If any man wills to do his will he shall know whether the 
doctrine is from God or whether I am speaking on my own 
authority” (John 7:17). That is, acceptance of Christian 
doctrine is not just something that has to do with the 
mind. It is not something that can be learned only by those 
who are expert in theological niceties. It has to do with the 
will. Yet it means more than ethical obedience. It involves 
the acceptance through faith of the whole divine plan of 
salvation including the person and work of Christ. 

From her earliest days the Christian church has been a 
teaching church and one of her outstanding characteristics 
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has been a body of teaching or doctrine. As someone has 
said, we cannot think of the church without teaching, any 
more than we can think of a circle without its centre; 
teaching and doctrine belong to her very nature. Moreover, 
she must always be careful to distinguish true from false 
teaching. The moment the church ceases to care about the 
content of her message; that is, about doctrine, she is in 
danger of becoming something other than the church of 
Christ. 


An expression of truth 


Does doctrine really matter? Yes, it matters very much. 
We are all called to be Christ’s disciples — to learn of him. 
We are summoned to be a School of Christ learning his 
doctrine and doing his will. The Christian community 
today as in the past must think through clearly and 
articulate in a clear and intelligible fashion what she 
believes. In fulfilling this task we must keep at least three 
points in mind. 

First, we must always remember that although Christian 
doctrine must be capable of being expressed in words, 
there is no formula that can be regarded as a fixed and 
final definition of the gospel. Church doctrines are not the 
truth themselves but only the expression of the truth. The 
late Archbishop Temple stated the matter in this way: “‘I 
do not believe in any creeds but I use certain creeds to 
express, to conserve and to deepen my belief in God.” All 
doctrines are partial, fragmentary and incomplete. As the 
Apostle Paul said in his great hymn on love: ““We know in 
part and we prophesy in part. But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away. .. For now we see through a glass darkly, but then 
face to face; now I know in part, but then shall I know 
even as also I am known” (1 Cor. 13:9, 10, 12). 

Secondly, we must attempt to express the eternal truth 
of the gospel in new ways if it is not to grow stale and 
wither. Throughout her history the church has formulated 
a great variety of creeds and confessions to define and to 
preserve the truths of the gospel) The) church's 
confessional history includes creeds such as the Apostles’ 
and Nicene; the confessions and catechisms of the Refor- 
mation, such as the Scots Confession and the Heidelberg 
Catechism; the 17th century Westminster Confession of 
Faith, which is our subordinate standard; and the more 
recent confessions including the Theological Declaration of 
Barmen, the Confession of 1967, and the proposed 
Declaration of Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. It belongs to the task of the church to express her 
faith anew in every new age, without of course turning her 
back on the doctrinal formulations of previous ages. 

Finally, we must remember that although the church 
confesses her faith in creeds and doctrines, she also does it 
by her worship and work, her service and her suffering. 
Christianity is not primarily the conveyance of doctrinal 
formulations but the communication of a life revealed in 
the incarnate, crucified and risen Christ, to whom we seek 
to bear witness. This non-verbal communication of the 
faith in service and action is of crucial importance for con- 
fession is both a verbal and a non-verbal act. “‘Not 
everyone who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the 
kingdom of heaven, but he who does the will of my Father 
who is in heaven”’ (Matthew 7:21). * 


DR. KLEMPA is minister of Rosedale Presbyterian Church in Toronto, 
and former convener of the General Assembly's committee on church 
doctrine. 
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THE FOURTH editor, 
Dr. John McNab. 


THE THIRD editor, 
Dr. W. M. Rochester. 


MODEL 
MAGAZINE 


by T. M. Bailey 


THE FIRST editor, 
James Croil. 


“WHAT SHALL WE NAME the new magazine?” 

The speaker was chairman of a committee of ministers 
and laymen sitting around a table in the year 1875. They 
had been appointed by the first General Assembly of the 
recently formed Presbyterian Church in Canada. Why were 
they meeting? 

Each Presbyterian body entering that 1875 merger pub- 
lished a paper of its own, such as The Presbyterian and 
The Monthly Record. This committee was instructed to 
establish a single publication for the whole church. 

Nine months later, the second General Assembly heard 
this report: 

1. That there be but one periodical for the whole 

church, to be called The Presbyterian Record. 

2. That the same be published every month, in the city 
of Montreal, at the rate of twenty-five cents per copy 
per annum, when taken in quantities. 

3. That James Croil, Esq., be appointed editor... 

The managing editor named was a 45-year-old Glas- 
wegian, educated in Edinburgh, who emigrated to Canada 
in 1841. A farmer at heart, he bought the historically 
famous battlefield, Crysler’s Farm. 

With independent means, the new Canadian had time to 
act as an agent for the Church of Scotland in Canada, and 
to become a self-taught historian. This equipped him to 
pursue a literary career, and he wrote about a dozen 
books. In Canada’s Confederation year the kirk com- 
missioned Croil to prepare a historical and statistical 
report on the Church of Scotland’s work in this country. 
He spent ten months visiting 126 congregations and 
travelled 12,000 miles. 

Croil first became an editor in 1872 when the 24-year- 
old kirk monthly, The Presbyterian was turned over to the 
synod for continuance. Active in the 1875 union, Croil 
wrote that he saw no reason why “‘the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada may not hope to establish and maintain a 
MODEL MAGAZINE — one liberal enough to give ex- 
pression to every shade of opinion consistent with essential 
principles, Catholic enough to commend itself to Christen- 
dom and cheap enough to find its way into every Presby- 
terian family.” 

As editor of The Presbyterian, James Croil was a prime 
candidate for the new journal, and was appointed at a 
salary of $600 per year. Assisted in the first few years by 
hymn writer Robert Murray, he set all his budding jour- 
nalistic powers to the task. 


No place for controversy 


The first issue of The Presbyterian Record, January, 
1876, did not make a big splash in the publishing world. 
Instead, the layman editor’s opening words were cautious. 
He claimed for himself “no peculiar fitness for the office 
with which he had been invested.’’ Though expected to be- 
come a valuable source of information, the new church 
magazine must also “‘yield the right of way to more am- 
bitious monthlies and quarterlies.”’ The Record, as a 
literary journal, ‘“‘must of necessity occupy a subordinate 
position.” Its main purpose was to be ‘instrumental in 
promoting the interests of the church and the cause of the 
Redeemer in our land.’’ The editor served correspondents 
with the warning not to stir up any hornets’ nest. ‘“‘There 
will be no place found in its columns for controversy.”’ (!) 

Croil’s Presbyterian caution soon changed to optimism. 
The first run in January totalled 30,000 copies, by Novem- 
ber, The Record had reached 36,000. He wrote: “Judging 
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by circulation, the success of The Record has far exceeded 
the reasonable expectations of its friends ... We cannot 
account for the phenomenon ... And already we have 
more subscribers, by nearly ten thousand, than the four 
magazines of the churches put together had previous to the 
union ... And now, we are going to hoist our mainsail to 
the wind, and steer a straight course for the not very 
distant goal of 50,000.’ This initial success was no flash in 
the pan. The success story continued through the next 15 
ears. 

‘ The General Assembly which met in Kingston in 1891 
recorded its “deep regret’? felt regarding the proposed 
retirement of the editor, and recognized the high value to 
the church of his services. A Scotsman wrote that James 
Croil had “done more than any living man to make The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada known in Scotland and 
vice versa the Church of Scotland known in Canada.” 

The Rev. Robert Murray was asked to succeed Croil as 
editor of The Record, The Illustrated Magazine and The 
Children’s Record, but Murray declined. He nominated 
the Rev. Ephraim Scott, minister of the United Presby- 
terian Church, New Glasgow, N.S. 

Over the next 34 years Ephraim Scott became an “editor 
extraordinary.” Once firmly established as The Record’s 
editor, he took over the printing of Sabbath School lesson 
helps which were in danger of being discontinued in the 
Maritimes. These helps consisted of The Teacher's 
Monthly, The Senior, Intermediate and Primary quarter- 
lies and leaflets. In addition, Scott edited in 1885 The 
Children's Record — his church’s first publication for 
young people. This eventually became a weekly as The 
King's Own. 

In 1922 The Record reached a new peak. Some 57,000 
copies of the magazine were mailed each month, a much 
larger circulation in proportion to membership than any 
similar monthly medium of any other church in North 
America. 

Then the unsettled conditions caused by church union 
talks took their toll and circulation dropped to 53,000. 
Although the editor showed no partisanship on The 
Record’s pages, he was strongly opposed to church union 
in the critical days prior to 1925. In that capacity he pub- 
lished some 220,000 copies of The Presbyterian Advocate. 

By 1925 the church had been torn by what Scott called 
“the Disunion Movement.’ At the June Assembly Scott 
was relieved of his duties as editor and manager by the 
United Church of Canada, which appointed a committee: 

(1) To issue a new number of The Record which shall 
reflect the spirit and aspirations of this General 
Assembly and of the United Church of Canada. 

(2) To take immediate steps ... to take over the pro- 
perty of The Record (including its physical assets 
together with its mailing lists, books, documents 
and contracts for printing, and to carry on The 
Record until further arrangements are made by the 
General Council. 

The very last item before the close of that fateful 
Assembly arranged for the publishing of a June and a July 
number. 

How that dramatic Assembly ended, with 79 dissenters 
meeting in St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto to carry on The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, is now history. A pro- 
visional committee on publications was set up which 
recommended that a church paper be issued as soon as 
possible. 

A later report from the committee recommended “the 
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continuance of The Presbyterian Record ... and that the 
magazine be under the editorship of Dr. E. Scott,’’ who 
had also become moderator of the General Assembly of 
1925. The Record was still looked upon as the official 
organ of the church. At the next Assembly in Montreal the 
82-year-old Scott tendered his resignation. 

Meanwhile, immediately following the 1925 Assembly, 
an imitation “Presbyterian Record” was put into circula- 
tion. Dr. Scott said it was published in Toronto “‘by some 
who have left the Presbyterian Church ... Looking back 
with longing for some precious souvenir of their Paradise 
Lost, something to imitate in their exile. ..’’ No further 
publishing challenges occurred. The Record seemed des- 
tined not to be separated from the word Presbyterian. 


Five editors in a century 


The third editor of The Record was enlisted from the 
field of social work. The Rev. William M. Rochester was a 
graduate from the Presbyterian College in 1890. He then 
served churches in Montreal, Prince Albert, Kenora and 
Toronto. In 1906 he joined the Lord’s Day Alliance as a 
secretary, and in 1910 became its general secretary. His 
editorship began in 1927, and for over 19 years Dr. 
Rochester made valuable improvements in the magazine. 
He was prominent in the World Presbyterian Alliance, 
acting as chairman of the Western Section. The circulation 
in 1945 was 23,000. 

As the national church expanded in the late 1940’s so 
did The Record. Dr. John McNab had become editor in 
1946. A gifted minister, writer and veteran of two world 
wars, the new editor had been principal chaplain of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force in World War IJ. During his 12 
years with The Record, he pioneered such changes as a 
larger format, more readable type, clearer photographs, 
attractive covers, three colour work and more timely 
articles. This resulted in a jump from the sagging circu- 
lation of 1945 to 81,583 when he retired in 1958. Dr. 
McNab was elected moderator of the General Assembly 
that same year. 

The present editor, Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, a former 
missionary to British Guiana, Bible Society secretary and 
chaplain has kept abreast of the rapidly moving tech- 
nological changes in printing. By 1966 the circulation had 
increased to 93,000, but with a decline in membership it 
has fallen back to 88,661. Proportionately to membership 
The Record still leads denominational journals in Canada. 

Dr. Rayner’s ability to keep his finger on the public’s 
pulse has kept the magazine operative, when similar 
church papers in the U.S.A. either died or were amalga- 
mated. Valerie M. Dunn as assistant editor has helped to 
make this possible. By travel throughout the eight synods, 
membership on various Assembly boards and committees 
and as delegate to inter-church conferences, the editor 
shares in the work and witness of the national church. For 
years he was on the board of directors of the Associated 
Church Press, a North American organization, and in 1971 
was elected its president for a two year term. 

As The Presbyterian Record enters its second century, 
we look forward to receiving a magazine that will con- 
tinue to be lively and readable, full of information about 
the church at large and containing articles that uplift and 
inspire. May The Record long fulfil its original role as “the 
one periodical for the whole church.” ® 
THE AUTHOR is secretary of the Assembly's committee on history and 
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MISS SANDRA EST 


by George Malcolm 


A GLANCE THROUGH the files of The Record over the 
past 100 years shows that a major concern of our national 
publication has been mission, at home and _ overseas. 
Today, as in the past, we are grateful for the way in which 
this magazine has promoted the cause of Christ. 

The mission of the church is the proclamation by word 
and deed of the gospel. The missions of the church are in 
building the establishment of congregations in Canada and 
overseas, in the acts of love, mercy and compassion in 
medical, social service, education, teaching in colleges and 
schools, relief work, literacy in many lands. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada can be justly proud 
of the many pioneer missionaries who have served at home 
and overseas. Our representatives continue to proclaim the 
message, and in Canada many dedicated ministers and 
church workers still serve from coast to coast, in urban 
and rural areas, in isolated communities from Wabush, 
Labrador to Whitehorse, Yukon. The variety of work is 
shown in the mission reports in the Acts and Proceedings 
of the General Assembly, June 1975. 

Our newest work in Canada is the counselling by Miss 
Sandra Estabrook in the Community House, Ottawa, Ont. 
Sandra has given aid to many young people who have been 
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in trouble. Recently a young couple found help to continue 
their marriage. We give thanks for Sandra’s ministry. 

Our newest work overseas is in Nepal — which was not 
open to the gospel in the days when MacKay of Formosa 
and Goforth of China, Buchanan of India, and Morton of 
Trinidad began their work. Today Miss Pat Pooler and a 
veteran missionary of India, Miss Mary Nichol, are serving 
as nurses in Nepal. 

Some differences between long ago and today: 

— All members of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
who give to the General Assembly’s budget share in the 
financial support of our mission on the six continents of 
our earth. 

— Our forefathers gave to the individual schemes of the 
church such as China or Western Canada missions, but 
today we give through a unified fund — the General 
Assembly budget. 

— Instead of a year’s travel on a slow sailing ship to the 
New Hebrides as the Rev. and Mrs. John Geddie experi- 
enced, present day missionaries reach their destination 
within 22 hours flying time by jet. 

— Language training is usually in a school with modern 
equipment, whereas in days gone by it was picked up by 
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_ hearing it on the streets. 

_. — The early missionaries worked to establish the 
Christian church but now in every country where we serve 
overseas a national church is taking the main responsi- 
bility for mission, evangelism and social action. 

— In Canada, the early missionaries often went months 
before they would receive their stipend and allowances, 
e.g., in the Gold Rush days in the Yukon. Now they are 
paid monthly by cheque. 

— By radio and television the gospel and news of the 
church reach all of Canada. In earlier times communica- 
tion was difficult and it often took months for a newspaper 
item of church news such as the election of the moderator 
of the General Assembly to be carried to remote places. 

— While the missionaries of long ago received small 
stipends and allowances, today the deductions for pen- 
sions, Canada pensions, unemployment insurance and 
health plans are in themselves the equivalent of small 
stipends. 

— 25 years ago or more, overseas missionaries would 


take most of the equipment they would need for their five 
or six year term with them. Today most goods and equip- 
ment can be purchased in the country where they reside. 

— Terms of service 100 years ago were 10 or 15 years, 
and the furlough was at least a year in Canada. Today the 
normal term is three years with a short furlough period of 
three months. 

— The last 75 years in Canada has seen the opening of 
the West. Before that anything west of Winnipeg was 
under the jurisdiction of the foreign mission committee of 
the church. Today the board of world mission has res- 
ponsibility for overseas mission and certain mission en- 
deavour in Canada as directed by the General Assembly. 

Although situations and technology may change and 
cause differences, the message of Jesus Christ is the same, 
yesterday, today and forever. God has blessed our Presby- 
terian Church in its mission endeavours. May Presbyteri- 
ans be as faithful in praying for and supporting the 
mission of the church as they have been in the past. * 

MR. MALCOLM is the general secretary of the board of world mission. 


Where they serve 


HERE IS A LIST of Canadian Presbyterians on overseas 
fields, as of January 1st. You are invited to write to them 
and pray for them. 


CARIBBEAN Mr. & Mrs. J. Whitefield, U.T.C.W.I., P.O. 
Box 136, Golding Avenue, Kingston 7, Jamaica, W.I. 

NIGERIA Dr. & Mrs. R.T. Hall, Lagos Presbyterian 
Church, P.O. Box 251, Ebute Metta, Nigeria; Rev. 
Donald W. MacKay, Mary Slessor Presbyterian 
Church, P.O. Box 733, Port Harcourt, Rivers State, 
Nigeria. 

INDIA Miss Pauline Brown, Christian Medical Associ- 
ation of India, Christian Council Lodge, Nagpur 
440 001, Maharashtra, India; Miss Agnes Hislop, 35 
Jawahar Marg, Jobat, M.P., 457 990, Via Dohad, W. 
Rly., India; Miss Margaret Kennedy, Alirajpur, 457 
887, M.P., India; Miss Eleanor L. Knott, Helen Mac- 
Donald Memorial School, Jhansi, 284 001, U.P., India; 
Mr. & Mrs. C.O. McMullen, Apt. #4, 462 Oriole 
Pkwy., Toronto, Ontario. MSP 2H8. (On furlough); 
Miss Doreen R. Morrison, c/o Jobat Christian Hospi- 
tal, Jobat, M.P., Via Dohad, Dist. Jnabua, India; Miss 
Diana R. Wadsworth, Helen MacDonald Memorial 
School, Jhansi, 284 001, U.P., India; Miss Ida M. 
White, Jobat Christian Hospital, Jobat, M.P., Via 
Dohad, Dist. Jhabua, India. 

TAIWAN Rev. & Mrs. R.C. Archer, 20 Lane 2, Section 2, 
Yang Teh Ta Road, Shihlin, Taipei, Taiwan 111, 
R.O.C.; Miss Georgine Caldwell, Taiwan Theological 
College, 20 Lane 2, Section 2, Yang Teh Ta Road, 
Shihlin, Taipei, Taiwan 111, R.O.C.; Rev. & Mrs. 
H.T. Ellis, Tainan Theological College, 115 East Gate 
Road, Tainan, Taiwan 700, R.O.C.; Rev. Bernard 
L.M. Embree, Taiwan Theological College, 20 Lane 2, 
Section 2, Yang Teh Ta Road, Shihlin, Taipei, Taiwan 
111, R.O.C.; Rev. & Mrs. Murray Garvin, Yu Shan 
Theological Institute, Li-Yu Tan, Shou-Feng, Hualien, 
Taiwan 954, R.O.C.; Mr. & Mrs. J.E. Geddes, 12, 
Alley 90, Lane 80, Wen Lin N. Road, Peitou, Taipei, 


Taiwan 112, R.O.C.; Rev. & Mrs. C.E. McGill, P.O. 
Box 151, Hsin Chu, Taiwan 300, R.O.C.; Miss A. 
Diane Petrie, 20 Lane 2, Section 2, Yang Teh Ta 
Road, Shihlin, Taipei, Taiwan 111, R.O.C.; Miss Joy 
Randall, Changhua Christian Hospital, 124 Changhua 
Road, Changhua, Taiwan 500, R.O.C.; Rev. & Mrs. 
T.G. Samuel, 2nd Floor, #1 Alley 11, Lane 52, Chi- 
Lan Road, Section 2, Shihlin, Taipei, Taiwan 111, 
R.O.C.; Dr. & Mrs. J.E. Sutherland, 20 Lane 2, Sec- 
tion 2, Yang Teh Ta Road, Shihlin, Taipei, Taiwan 
111, R.O.C. 

JAPAN Rey. & Mrs. H. Glen Davis, 5-21 Chiyo, 5-Chome, 
Hakata-ku, Fukuoka 812, Japan; Rev. & Mrs. J.H. 
McIntosh, 12-11 Nakagawa, 6-Chome, Ikuno-ku, 
Osaka 544, Japan; Miss Mavis J. Hyndman, Apt. 
#101, 22 Wakomiya Cho, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 162, 
Japan; Miss Dawn M. Ross, CCA-URM, Room 55, 
2-3-18 Nishi-Waseda, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 160, Japan; 
Miss Susan E. Tucker, c/o Christian Academy in 
Japan, 1-2-14 Shinkawa-cho, Higashi Kurume-Shi, 
Tokyo 180-03, Japan; Miss Adriana Van Duyvendyk, 
c/o Korean Christian Church in Japan, #52 Japan 
Christian Centre, 2-3-18 Nishi-Waseda, Shinjuku-ku, 
Tokyo 160, Japan. 


MALAWI Rey. & Mrs. Brian J. Crosby, Box 413, Blantyre, 
Malawi; Rev. & Mrs. Charles A. Scott, Box 413, 
Blantyre, Malawi. 

WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR CHRISTIAN COM- 
MUNICATIONS Rev. & Mrs. J. Desmond Howard, 
S8 High View Avenue, Grays, Essex, England 
RM176RxX. 

NEPAL Miss Mary E. Nichol, c/o General Damon S.J.B. 
Rana, City View, Pulchowk, Kathmandu, Nepal; 
Miss Patricia J. Pooler, United Mission to Nepal, 
P.O. Box 126, 1/29 Thapathali, Kathmandu, Nepal. 

SPECIAL CONSULTANT — ASIA Rey. & Mrs. Russell 
Self, United Bible Societies, P.O. Box 1730 MCC, 
Makati, Rizal 3117, Philippines. + 
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Bent a ee 


MRS. PAT WILSON discusses the finer points of growing 
plants with Mrs. Jane Versluis and Martin Versluis. 


by Janet Dalgleish Coates ive ial Sr FB 
MRS. JANET COATES, festival convener, shows Mrs. 
Marjorie Visniar a hanging woven with raw wool. 


KNOX PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, in Oshawa, Ont. 
held a week-long celebration to mark the centennial of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the 50th anniversary of the con- 
gregation. It coincided with the visit to Knox of the banner 
display, a manifestation of creativity from across Canada. 
This exhibition became the focal point for the festivities in 
which the whole community was invited to participate. 

On the night of the official opening, the skirl of bag- 
pipes, played by Robert Gowans, called the community to 
the opening program, entitled ‘“‘A Celebration of Creativ- 
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ITCHERY EXPERT Mrs. Jane Dixon displays some of the 
hniques in stitchery that she taught at Knox. 


ity and the Christian Faith in Poetry, Prose and Music.”’ In 
this presentation Rev. Dr. A.J. Gowland, the minister, and 
Mrs. Janet Coates, festival convener, examined the whole 
concept of creativity. Kelvin James, the organist at Knox, 
used appropriate music by Marcello, Bach, Handel and 
Healey Willan to create a unified whole. 

During the week, two-day intensive workshops were held 
in weaving, rughooking, crocheting, quilting and stitchery. 
In the evenings, mini-workshops were held in photography, 
making Mexican-type flowers, and in cake decorating, 
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of Knox’s youngest members, examines 


weaving display. 


Jane Williams, Lorraine Creen, and 
ouffville learn to play the recorder. 


macrame, and recorder playing. Copper tooling techniques 
were demonstrated and two local florists discussed the art 
of growing and caring for plants. A display entitled 
“Quilts through the Years’ was co-ordinated by Mrs. 
Isabell Swindells. Recitals featuring organists of the 
Presbyterian churches in Oshawa were held each evening. 
A daily open house allowed community people to visit 
Knox Church. 

Skilled members of Knox and other Presbyterian con- 
gregations in Oshawa donated their services. We were able 
February, 1976 


MRS. DOROTHY MORRISON displays the final 
results of the copper tooling class. 


to keep the cost of courses low (often only 50 cents) so that 
more were able to participate. 

This week provided a wonderful opportunity for the men 
and women who were present each day to greet visitors, 
meet old friends and make new ones from other Oshawa 
congregations and the community. A visitor who signed up 
for one course eventually reworked her schedule so she 
could participate in five of our events. A spirit of joy and 
Christian fellowship developed during our celebration of 
creativity. * 
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Sponsored by 
the Presbytery 
of East Toronto 


FERNIE 
HOUSE 


A THERAPEUTIC GROUP 
HOME CENTRE 


BUY A BRICK” 


renovation campaign 
—-—- for second residence 
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= $25 or more puts af 
— ~ your name on —— 


~The Wall of Friendship’, — 


Seed 


BR vcorcteconsee 


FERNIE HOUSE — 
P.0.Box 273 
Pickering, Ontario, LIW 2N5 


CONTRIBUTIONS TAX DEDUCTIBLE 


CATALOGU 


64 Colour Pages 
of Canada’s 
Finest in 
Designs 

for Yarns 
Needlework 
& Hobbycraft 


mary maxim 


Dept. 056 ,13 Burwell St. 
Paris, Ontario N3L 3G5 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
B2Y 3Y5 
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NEWS 


Talks with United begin 


The first Presbyterian-United Church 
talks in response to the call for reconcili- 
ation between the two denominations were 
held in Toronto, November 28 and 29. 

An open letter signed by some 200 
ministers and leading lay people was 
printed in the magazines of both churches 
last June. It proposed that 1975, the year of 
centennial in The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada and the SOth anniversary of The 
United Church of Canada, should be 
marked by an act of reconciliation between 
the two sister churches. 

Since the letter appeared the Presbyter- 
ian General Assembly and the executive of 
the United Church General Council have 
approved discussions on matters of doc- 
trine and practice with a view to closer co- 
operation between the two churches. 

Eleven representatives have been ap- 
pointed by each church, and the first joint 
meeting opened with a dinner in Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church. The talks, which 
continued the next morning, were largely 
exploratory, to determine the agenda for 
future meetings. 

The two delegations will meet again on 
Friday, February 13 at noon in Rosedale 
Presbyterian Church, and carry on dis- 
cussions until Saturday noon. 


Mini-Congress 


Over 50 people attended a mini- 
congress staged by delegates to Congress 
‘75 in Beaverton, Ont. The purpose was to 
present some of the spiritual uplift and 
some of the ideas learned at Congress last 
June, and to do it in such a way that they 
would be of practical benefit to the con- 
gregations in that area. 

Models for Ministry were re-enacted by 
those who had been delegates to Congress 
‘7S: Mrs. Lil Whelan and Mrs. Phyllis 
Davis of Beaverton; Mrs. E. Mennell of 
Bolsover and Mrs. Karen Timbers of 


Sutton. Each of the models represented 
ideas gained at Hamilton and adapted to 
local church and family-life situations, and 
each reflected in some measure on the 


Be ky 


MINI-CONGRESS delegates at Beaverton. 


theme of our individual and corporate 
involvement in the kingdom of God. 

In an open discussion people aired their 
hopes and concerns about present and 
proposed modes of worship. The group 
agreed that in the whole area of individual 
and corporate worship the primary aim 
must be to present a worthy offering of 
praise to God. 


REV. CHARLES SHAVER, right, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Barry Detenbeck and their baby at 

the erection of the new Brant Hills 
congregation in North Burlington, Ont. 


North Burlington church 


The new congregation of Brant Hills 
Presbyterian Church was formally consti- 
tuted by the Presbytery of Hamilton on 
Sunday, October 19 in the new Paul A. 
Fisher Public School in North Burlington. 
The Rev. Don Neil, chairman of the church 
extension committee of the board of world 
mission, preached the sermon and the Rev. 
J.C. Elder gave the charge to minister and 
congregation. Five members were received 
on profession of faith, and 26 members 
from other churches representing five 
denominations. 

Work in Brant Hills began a year ago 
with the appointment of the Rev. Charles 
Shaver. Services began in Champlain 
Public School in September, 1974. A steer- 
ing committee was formed and a church 
school organized that fall. The Presbytery 
of Hamilton gave considerable assistance 
with door-to-door visitation at the outset, 
and has continued to give encouragement 
and financial assistance. 


Chatham celebrates 


Presbyterians from Kent and Essex 
Counties, and United Church people from 
Kent County, joined in a centennial and 
SOth jubilee celebration in First Church, 
Chatham, Ont. 

Rev. Dr. R.J. Berlis of Knox Church, 
Guelph, addressed the congregation of 
close to 2,000. Rev. Dr. Allen Church of St. 
Andrew’s United Church, Chatham read 
greetings from the moderator of the 
General Council, and the Rey. G.C. Dalzell 
of First Church read a letter from the 
moderator of the 101st General Assembly. 

In the afternoon the sponsoring pres- 
byteries met in First Church to hear the 
Rev. W. Burton Crowe of Roseland United 
Church, Windsor, speak on ‘‘What Should 
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the Church Be Doing Today?” A banquet 
for presbyters and their wives or husbands 
was provided by the Ladies’ Aid of First 
Church. 


Summer service 


Young people interested in volunteer 
service, (camps, work projects, etc.) this 
summer in Canada and overseas, contact: 
Service for laymen abroad, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. Informa- 
tion is available on a variety of service 
possibilities through church and _ other 
agencies. March Ist is the deadline for 
some applications so act at once. 


A seminar day 


At the invitation of the Glenview Church 
Women’s Association, 65 women from East 
Toronto Presbytery met in Ewart College 
for a day of study, worship and sharing. 

A bursary was presented to Ewart Col- 
lege by the Glenview W.A., and received by 
the Principal, Dr. Margaret Webster. 


THE CHAIRMAN of Knox College board, G. B. 
Mallion, Q.C., spoke at the unveiling of the 
portrait of Prof. David W. Hay, presented by 
the Alumni Association and friends. Dr. Hay, 
moderator of the 1975 General Assembly, 
taught at Knox College for 30 years. 

The artist was Clark Cunningham of Toronto. 


Ewart scholarships 


At an Advent service in Ewart college the 
singing of carols was combined with the 
presentation of scholarships not given at 
the May convocation. 

The following scholarships were award- 
ed: Three year degree diploma program — 
first year, highest, (The Emily and Frances 
Dickson Memorial), Mary Jane Bissett; 


second, (St. Andrew’s Fort Erie W.A. 
Scholarship), not awarded in 1974-75; 
second year, highest, (The Ailsa Craig 


Presbyterian Scholarship), Karen Timbers; 
second, (The Florence Gray Scholarship), 
Roxanne Hicks; third year, highest, (The 
Leonie Pirch Award), Susan Dick; second, 
Susan Pigden; special, Mgbeke Okore. 

Two year diploma program, first year, 
special, Carol Sharpe. The Mrs. D.A. 
McLaren Scholarship, for the student in 
the college with the highest academic 
standing, Susan Dick. The Jennie and Bell 
Hossack Memorial Scholarship, for the 
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A child like 
Josi needs 
your love... 


Little Josi in far away Brazil really likes 
the idea of going to school. When she 
was only four years old a letter from her 
mother to Josi’s sponsor said: 

**She spends her time with a school bag 
and books under her arms and she goes 
around saying that she is going to 
school...” 

But without help, Josi’s happy dreams 
for school might never come true. 


You see, Josi lives in a crowded slum 
called a ‘“‘favela”—along with many 
people who came from rural areas in 
hope of finding work to support their 
families. But jobs are scarce, especially 
for the unskilled. 


Houses in Josi’s neighborhood are 
made with mud walls, sticks or palm 
leaves and floors of dirt or cement. 
There are no paved streets. 

Josi’s home has no windows and the 
water they use must be carried from a 
public pump some distance away. There 
is hardly enough money for food or 
clothes and a “‘favela” child might never 
have the opportunity to go to school. 

But Josi has a chance. She is one of 
the lucky ones who has a CCF sponsor 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 
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os 
and so she is enrolled in a Family Helper 
Project. She receives help with more 
nutritious food, clothing, medical care 
and when she is ready for school, she 
will receive assistance with school fees, 
uniforms, and classroom supplies. 

There are many needy children in the 
“favela’” where Josi lives—and in other 
places, too. These youngsters may never 
have a chance for a better life, unless 
someone cares enough to help. 

Through the Christian Children’s 
Fund, you can sponsor a deserving child 
for only $15 a month. Just fill out the 
coupon and send it with your first 
monthly check. You will receive the 
child’s name, address and photograph, 
plus a description of the project. 

You are encouraged to write to the 
child and your letters and cards will be 
answered. (Children unable to write are, 
assisted by family members or staff 
workers.) 

Won’t you help a needy little child 
through this warm, person-to-person 
way of sharing? 

Sponsors urgently needed in Brazil, 
India, Guatemala, Indonesia, Kenya 
and Thailand. 


THE PRINTED WORD 


The Canadian Bible Society con- 
gratulates the Presbyterian Record 
on its 100 years of service and thanks 
it for its contribution to the Kingdom. 

The first printed Bible (Gutenberg) 
appeared in 1455. 

In 1876 when the Presbyterian 
Record began the Scriptures were in 
350 languages. Now they are in 
1,550. 

The printed word continues to be 
one of the most effective ways to 
communicate information about 
Christ’s Church and the Good News 
of Jesus Christ. 

In the past 100 years there have 
been many changes but there are 
things which remain. 

“...the word of the Lord endur- 
eth for ever.’’ 1 Peter 1:25 

The program of Scripture transla- 
tion is greater than ever. 

The challenge to publish Scrip- 
tures in proper forms for the millions 
of new readers remains. 

The demand for the Scriptures in 
150 lands is the greatest in history. 

The Canadian Bible Society con- 
tinues to depend on congregations 
and on individual Christians for the 
money to carry on its work. 

Over one million dollars required in 
gifts this year. 

CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and 
Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


THE HUNGER PACKET 


“I was 
hungry...” 


yl 

A kit of resources for the exami- 

nation of the world food crisis, 

the response of the Canadian 

Government, and ways in which 

individuals and groups can take 

positive action. 

The packet contains: 

* a filmstrip and cassette; 

® a study guide for five sessions 
for youth and five sessions for 
adults and a plan for combin- 
ing the two; 

® two resource books — one for 
adults and one for youth; 

© supplementary material: 

* a special set of resources for 
Canada. 

$15.00 Available from 

Presbyterian Publications 

52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. 


ORGANIST CHOIR DIRECTOR: 


required for Collier Street United Church, 
Barrie, July 1, 1976. Three manual Keates 
Organ, teaching privileges. Apply to Chairman, 
Music Committee, 102 Collier Street, Barrie, 
Ont., L4M 1H2., (70S) 726-1511 
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first year student having the highest per- 
centage in practical work; received through 
the W.M.S. Auxiliary of Knox Church, 
Embro, Anja Oostenbrink, Carol Sharpe. 
The Isabel Glenn Scholarship, for a 
student under appointment to an overseas 
mission field of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, Mgbeke Okore. Nita De Venne 


World Day of Prayer 


Some 3,000 communities across Canada 
and people in 170 countries will share in 
the World Day of Prayer on Friday, March 
5. 

“Education — for all of life’ is the 
theme, and this year the service comes from 
Latin America. The day is sponsored in 
Canada by the Women’s Inter-Church 
Council. 


Former students return 


The St. David’s congregation in Van- 
koughnet, Ont. celebrated the Presbyterian 
centennial by inviting all ministers who 
served the charge as students to take a 
service last summer. 

The following participated: Rev. Charles 
Henderson, St. Giles, St. Catherines, Ont.; 
Rev. William Munshaw, Duart, Ont.; Rev. 
James Ritchie, Erskine, Killarney, Man.; 
Rev. John Robson, Queen Street East, 
Toronto; Rev. Dr. Louis Shein, McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont.; and Rev. L.S. 
van Mossel, Calvin, Kitchener, Ont. 

Michael Farris was the student minister 
during the summer, 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


On November 30 the receipts from 
congregations for the General 


Assembly’s budget totalled $1,542,579, 
as compared to $1,535,251 for the first 


eleven months of 1974. 

Expenditures amounted to 
$3,231,898 as against $2,991,699 at the 
same time last year. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) gave $307,500 
and the W.M.S. (E.D.), $28,500 for 
missions. 
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An answer to Prayer 


When Norman Kennedy congregation 
were preparing plans to erect a new church, 
they found a considerable saving could be 
made if the congregation became general 
contractor for the new building. One thing, 
however, was necessary, and that was a 
trustworthy and experienced supervisor for 
the work. 

The congregation decided to have a night 
of prayer. All during a Friday night people 
took hourly shifts in a continuous chain of 
prayer at the manse. We arranged that 
there would never be less than two at 
prayer, sometimes there were considerably 
more. Old people joined in the prayer in 
their homes. 

On the Saturday morning less than two 
hours from the time the prayer stopped, an 
excellent supervisor presented himself at 
the office of the chairman of the building 
committee. This supervisor has done a 
splendid job. 

About ten days after the prayer vigil, my 
wife and I were visiting at Pasqua Hospital. 
We decided to go to the chapel for a brief 
prayer for a seriously ill patient. We dis- 
covered that the pews of the chapel had 
been stacked at the back and some new 
seating was replacing them chairs 
instead of pews. The pews were of light oak 
and beautifully made. We decided to 
enquire if the pews were being sold, though 
we felt we would not be able to afford to 
pay for such beautiful workmanship and 
timber. When the sister of the Grey Nuns 
heard that Norman Kennedy Presbyterian 
Church was interested in purchasing the 
pews, she presented them to the congre- 
gation without hesitation. They fit our new 
sanctuary as if they had been made for it, 
and do much to enhance its beauty. In 
addition the sisters also presented us with 
two beautifully made plain brass candle- 
sticks. We can hardly realize yet how 
generous the Grey Nuns have been to us. 
We also find it hard to separate these two 
happy experiences from the night of prayer. 

(Rev.) Allan M. Old, Regina, Sask. 
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PERSONALS 


Tribute to Rev. Dr. David McCullough 
(top photo) was paid by the building cor- 
poration at the time of his retirement. The 
chairman, Senator R.J.H. Stanbury, 
(bottom photo) presented a set of Olympic 
coins to Dr. McCullough and a gift of 
money to his wife, who also received a 
figurine. 

The Rev. John Rhoad has been given 
leave as assistant minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Kitchener, Ont. for two weeks to 
present the work of the Peace River Pres- 
bytery in the Synod of Hamilton and 
London. 

Frank J. Whilsmith, chairman of the 
administrative council, conducted a lay 
mission in Richmond Presbyterian Church, 
British Columbia. He also spoke at the 
annual presbytery breakfast with 140 
persons present. 

Rev. Dr. Donald B. MacKay, minister of 
the Church of Saint David, Halifax, N.S., 
until his recent retirement, is now serving 
Christ Church, Wabush, Labrador. 

Archie Murray, catechist, is now minis- 
tering to the congregations of the Bass 
River charge in Miramichi Presbytery. 

The Rev. John Carr is the executive 
director of the Pastoral Institute of Ed- 
monton, working in the field of family life 
education and counselling. 


Mrs. Alex Borland, a member of 
MacKay Church, Timmins, Ont., cele- 
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CUSTOM RECORD PACKAGES 
CHURCH or ORGANIZATIONS 


complete from your tape & photo 


THEY SHOULD HAVE 
USED THE NEW GIDEON 
Sow SCRIPTURE PLAN 


AT LAST... A unique way to celebrate a happy occasion! 


You may now celebrate any birthday, anniversary, graduation, 
wedding etc. by placing Bibles in the name of the person(s) 
thus honoured. Through the Gideon SOW Scripture Plan your 
contribution goes directly into Scriptures that are distributed 
in over 100 countries around the world. 


The Gideons will send to the person(s) being honoured a 
suitable “To Honour You” card advising them that Scriptures 
have been placed and dedicated by you in their name. 

You may contact the local Gideons or write to: 


THE GIDEONS INTERNATIONAL IN CANADA 
501 IMPERIAL RD., GUELPH, ONT. N1H 7A2 


Cae fn “The Gown That LikesTo Be Compared” 
y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Wo Vineent (1968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397 DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


APOSTLE 
TEASPOONS & 
PASTRY FORKS 


Silver plated beauties from Holland. 
Unique, classy; prestige & collector’s 


PROFESSIONAL 
for your 
FUND RAISING 


to finished 


jacketed record or cassette items. é 
$3.25 each — $36.00 — 12 different 


DUTCH TRADING POST 
Kleinburg, Ontario, 


2 Thorncliffe Park Drive 
“ Dal oa 
oronto, Ontario M4H 1H2 
(416) 421-9734 LOJ 1CO 
“X,, Ontario residents add 7% Sales tax. 


brated her 102nd birthday on November 3, MEN Staffing arrangements 


ere unable to report : : : 
Reece eae postal strike P The national committee of Presbyterian 


Rev. Dr. A.B.B. Moore, retired, has been Men has divided among its 20 members 
appointed interim general secretary of the ee ee ie etted ie i; ee 
Canadian Council of Churches, the office work. Field work wi e undertaken by 


: h national committee member in the 
. Dr. Floyd H h ee 
oe as Rev Oe Oe ea presbytery or presbyteries assigned to him. 


Rev. Dr. Russell T. Hall of Lagos Contact your presbytery representative 
Nigeria, has accepted the position of direc- for the name and address of the national 
tor of resources with the Canadian Bible committeeman in your area. 

Society, Toronto. For nearly ten years Dr. 


Kemptville supper 


Hall has been minister of the 800 member & sy 

Lagos congregation. He is expected to take | P< A A St. Andrew’s night supper was held in 

up his new work by July 1st. WHEN THE P.M. CHORUS sang at Central Park the hall of St. Paul’s Church, Kemptville, 
The Rev. Brian Crosby and his wife are Lodge, Toronto the members met residents. Ont. under the auspices of the P.M. group 


due home: from Malawi) in) MarchSAfter «Choir men showniare Gordon Rice of that congregation. The guests were piped 
deputation work in British Columbia, pe eae pen et Thornhill, in’ by. Garry, Harper®and thes eee mane 
Manitoba and the) centralasynodsy theyswillescn] Deinalc satiala;s Oronte: Lorne Stewart. The Rev. Alex Morrison of 
leave for Scotland where Mr. Crosby is to ‘ oe aa Cardinal, Ont. was the speaker. 


be dean of the famous Iona Community. 
Miss Charlotte Stuart, formerly deacon- Sutton PM breakfast 
At St. Andrew’s Church, Sutton West, 


ess at Queen Street East Church, Toronto, 

has accepted an appointment in East 

Toronto Presbytery to work as deaconess- Ont. the men of Uxbridge, Leaskdale and 

at-large among 13 congregations under the Beaverton, together with those of St. 

supervision of the committee on urban Andrew’s, attended a breakfast meeting. It 
was the first of a series planned to promote 

men’s work in Lindsay-Peterborough 


ministries. 
The Rev. Arthur C. Young, formerly of 
Presbytery. 
The four representatives in the presby- 


Palmerston, Ont. retired from the active 
ministry in November and is now living in 


Goderich, Ont. IN RECOGNITION of outstanding service to tery are: Joe Kee of St. Stephen’s, Peter- 
The Rev. R.M. and Mrs. Ransom left in men’s work, William Cross, right, was borough; Harry Knapper of St. Andrew’s, 

January for Birmingham, England where presented with a centennial certificate by Cobourg; Stanley McNeely of Nestleton; 

they will study at Selly Oak Colleges. Douglas Stephens, national P.M. president. and Fred Hobbs of St. John’s, Port Perry. 


EWART COLLEGE 


invites applications for two positions 
for which appointments are to be 
made in July, 1976 


DEAN AND DIRECTOR OF 

FIELD EDUCATION 

Requirements: Experience in administration 
Advanced degree in theology and/or 

education 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 

RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

Requirements: Teaching experience 
Advanced degree in Systematic Theology, 
Church History or Philosophy of Religion 
and Christian Ethics 


Candidates may be either male or female. 
Applications should be forwarded by 
January 31, 1976 to 

The Principal, Ewart College 

156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. M5S 2G1 


EWART COLLEGE 


Graduates work in many places and types of work. 
Here is what two 1974 graduates are doing. 


Ferne Matheson is Deaconess at York 
Memorial Church in Toronto, working 
chiefly with youth who are subject 
to the pressures of life in a large city. 


y Vas 


Marnie Masterson is Director of 
Christian Education in Atwood, 

a largely rural community, giving 
leadership in the Church’s total 
educational programme. 


What work will you do? 


For information about preparatory study, 
write to: 


A REMINDER 

1976 Continuing Education at Ewart College 
February 10-17 
Congregations Can Nurture Faith 


Leaders C. Ellis Nelson James D. Smart 
W. J. Klempa 
Ministers and Deaconesses Register Now 


YOUR 
PICTURE 


The Principal, 

Ewart College, 

156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
M5S 2G1 
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PEGGY STACK and Philip Delaney were the first 
to be named Girl and Boy of the Month. 


A Boys and Girls Club 


The centennial project of St. Andrew’s 
Church in St. John’s, Newfoundland was 
the formation of a Boys and Girls Club. It 
opened last March in the Presbyterian 
Hall, and has attracted a total of 200 
members, with daily attendance of 60 to 
70. 

The 11 to 13-year-olds play games, read 
books, and will be given the opportunity of 
learning arts and crafts, music and drama. 
A recent LIP grant of $27,000 from the 
government of Canada will enable the club 
to expand its operations and engage more 
full-time staff. 

Gerry Fleming, executive director, said: 
“The boys and girls in this area had no 
facilities at all and the delinquency rate in 
this area is higher than any other section of 
St. John’s ... We are trying to create a 


SOME OF THE 200 members of the Boys and Girls Club who meet in the 


youth development program in addition to 
recreation.” 

The club’s affairs are administered by a 
board of directors of whom half, including 
the chairman, Colin Baird, are members of 
St. Andrew’s Church. 

— from the Evening Telegram, St. John's 


An Ottawa project 


Children of the church schools in Ottawa 
Presbytery presented a cheque for $1,500 to 
the Children’s Hospital in that city to 
provide furnishings for a room. Some 400 
children attended a rally in Westminster 
Church. 


Toronto-Kingston Synod 


“Fall Afresh on Me’’ was the theme of 
the Rev. John Allison at the annual con- 
vention of the Synod of Toronto and 
Kingston P.Y.P.S. 

A play, It's Cool in the Furnace, was 
staged by young people from Hespeler, 
Ont. A film, a lake cruise and a presbytery 
choir competition were also on the weekend 
program, which ended with the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. Some 250 attended. 


wk 


A 0° O° ger 
ROBERT SMITH, the convention organist, was 
elected synod president of the PYPS. 


Presbyterian Hall in downtown St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors. 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 


Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 
10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


“‘Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMIT.M 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cessocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncen St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Chairs 


Stacking - folding - wood 
plastic - steel - upholstered - 
chrome - copper. 


Telephone 
364-4408 


7 A complete line of tables and 
chairs for every purpose. 


Peter Keppie Sales 

57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
| West Hill, Ont. 

- Tel (416) 284-5260 


. “Specialists in Seating” 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 


Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts. 


Write for Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


Order BOO KS and : 


all church supplies from: 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


52 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


UB AY orcas i 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


ty 
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MAKE A DREAM COME TRUE 
TRAVEL WITH US 


Hawaii, Alaska, Yukon 
British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 
Atlantic Canada, Bahamas 


HAWAII — CLOSER THAN YOU 
THINK, LOVELIER THAN YOU 
DREAMED — 15 DAYS 


The Dream Holiday of a Lifetime! En- 
chanting, romantic, beautiful HAWAII! 
Visiting the Hawaiian Islands of Oahu 
(Waikiki-Honolulu); Kauai — the Garden 
Isle; Maui — the Valley Isle; and Hawaii 
— the Orchid Isle. Luxury hotels. Several 
sightseeing trips included. You'll tour 


ol 


each island extensively in your own pri- , 7 . 7 oo CENTENNIAL CERTIFICATES were presented at 
vate air-conditioned luxury motor coach. AT ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Welland, Ont.a Drummond Hill Church, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

Bach departure Te peen a Wes coneey well-filled wallet was presented to Rev. Ross to F. S. Barclay and Mrs. G. Douglas Ainslie. 

a competent Host who takes care of all alg. : Barcl . ianihae been enter 
details. Tour price from Toronto — Adams, left, and his wife, Greta, right, by Mr. Barclay, a senior elder, as g 

$859.00 tax included. Tour Departures: James B. Brown, representing the congregation. at the door for years, Mrs. Ainslie wrote a 
Saturday, February 21st; Saturday, Mr. Adams has retired from the active history of the congregation. They are pictured 
March 27th. ministry and is residing in Welland. with Rev. Gordon Hastings, the minister. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Four identical 21 day Midnight Sun Tours 
originating Toronto, June 28th, July 
19th, August 9th and August 30th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Edmonton and re- 
turn. ‘‘North to Alaska’ by motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
country; Whitehorse and Dawson City; 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘Trail of 98’ 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway, Ferry- 
liner, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Con- 
tinue by motorcoach visiting Vancouver, 
Victoria, Canadian Rockies, Roger's 
Pass, Lake Louise, Columbia Icefields, 
Jasper and Edmonton. Personally es- 
corted. Tour Price — $1,199.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


wae 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA COMMUNION VESSELS were dedicated at First os ) : 

CRUISE TOURS Church, Lower Sackville, N.S. The set was i. ; 

Two luxurious 14-day Spring and Sum- purchased with a gift of money from the GIFTS FROM Knox Church, Oakville, Ont. were 

mer Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, Korean Christian Church in Japan. Shown are: _ presented to Rev. Dr. Robert G. MacMillan when 

misiagpassage/ Testun G relia Ok gene Dr. Tai Young Huh of Halifax, Rev. R. K. he left to take the position of director of 

TE ae z raeee wore nue Anderson, minister, David Hall and Herman the Presbyterian Church Building Corporation. 
et RU steep ets UAE EIN AESy MacDonald bers of the board Major W. S. Thomson made the presentation. 

corted. Spring Tour originates Toronto, EIU 7el Ne Mely ianlednnl seas) ; 


Tuesday, June 8th; Summer Tour origi- 
nates Toronto, Saturday, September 4th. 
C.P. Air jet flight to Vancouver and 
return. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska; Prince Rupert 
and Alert Bay, B.C. 50 mile cruise to 
Glacier Bay and return. White Pass & 
Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight- 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. 
Tour Price — $1,139.00; adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 


FLORIDA, BAHAMAS 
AIR/CRUISE TOUR 


A fabulous combination cruise and tour 
featuring an Air Canada jet flight Toronto 
to Miami and return, a five day cruise 
from Miami to Nassau and Freeport 
aboard the exquisite S.S. Emerald Seas, 
seven days in Orlando with sightseeing 
to Disneyworld, Sea World, Cypress 
Gardens, Kennedy Space Center, Busch 
Gardens and Stars Hall of Fame, and two 
free days in Miami. Personally Escorted. 
Tour Price from Toronto — $689.00 tax 
included. Tour departs Toronto, Monday, 

February 23rd. 

For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. | 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 5i3 abe : inal oaN 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 BURNING THE MORTGAGE at Calvin Church, Sudbury, Ont. are, from the left: William Taylor and 
Residence: 519-352-1467 Archie Dagg, founding members, Rev. W. A. Fraser, Ken MacKellar of Glencoe, Ont. and Bil! 
French, also founding members. Rev. James Roe of Ajax, Ont. was the guest preacher. 
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A FLOWERING CHERRY tree was planted on the 
grounds of St. Andrew's Church, Nanaimo, B.C. 
to mark the 60th wedding anniversary of 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Blott. Both are active in 

the work and witness of St. Andrew’s. 


CAMEOS 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, Arnprior, Ont., 
presented a cheque for $5,000 to St. Andrew's 
Church, Spencerville, Ont., where the 

building was destroyed by fire. From the 

left, Rev. Leo Hughes, Arnprior, Dean Cook, 
Spencerville board chairman, Ben Potter, 
Arnprior trustee, and Orville 

Blackburn, Arnprior session clerk. 


Sy 


AT THE CENTENNIAL service at Bayfield, Ont. 
summer student Stephen Farris, left, is shown 
with his wife Patty, brother Michael and his 
father, Prof. Alan Farris of Knox College. 


At St. Columba Church, Saint John, 
N.B., a brass Celtic cross was dedicated by 
Rev. G.L. Blackwell. It was presented by 
Miss Ruth MacLean in memory of her 
father, mother and brother. 

A homecoming that attracted 400 people 
was held at Duff's Church, Puslinch, Ont. 
to celebrate the Presbyterian centennial. At 
the morning service the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was dispensed. The preacher 
was Rey. Douglas J. Gordon of Brantford. 
After a congregational supper a musical 
program was presented. 
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At First Church, Chatham, Ont. nearly 
$213,000 has been paid off since 1969 to 
meet the cost of restoration and renova- 
tions. At special ceremonies marking the 
final building fund payment the Rev. John 
Allan of Toronto, Rev. G.C. Dalzell, the 
minister, J.S. Peifer and W.D. McIntyre 
took part. 


The congregation of West St. Andrew's, 
St. Catharines, Ont. has cleared the 
property of debt. The note was burned by 
Mrs. P. Rienzo, chairman of the board, 
assisted by W. Bennett and K. Collins. The 
minister is the Rev. Ross C. MacLean. 


St. Paul's Church, Englehart, Ont. and 
the sister congregation at Tomstown, Ont. 
published a paperback history to celebrate 
the Presbyterian centennial. Written by 
Mrs. Lillis Gibbins, the booklet traces the 
history of St. Paul’s from 1907 to 1975, and 
of Tomstown from 1903 to 1975. Told with 
affection and humour, this story of two 
persistent northern congregations is 
inspiring and revealing. 

A portrait of the minister, the Rev. 
William Adamson, was presented to St. 
Giles-Kingsway Church, Islington, Ont. 
when the 25th anniversary was celebrated. 
Mr. Adamson has been minister of the 
congregation through its quarter century. 
Among gifts to the minister was a holiday 
trip for him and his wife. 

When Knox Church, Acton, Ont. cele- 
brated its 130th anniversary the congrega- 
tion honoured those who had been 60 years 
or more on the communicant roll. They 
were: Mrs. Lorne Mullin, Miss Robena 
Clark, Mrs. C. Hansen, A.M. MacPherson, 
Fred Wright, Miss Isobel Anderson, Bob 
Winton and Ann Stalker. 

Two offertory stands were presented to 
Farquharson Memorial Church, Middle 
River, N.S., by Mrs. Neil MacLean in 
memory of her husband. 

The new building for the Norman 
Kennedy Church, Regina, Sask. was dedi- 
cated on November 2 with the moderator of 
the General Assembly sharing in the 
service. 

For ten years the congregation has been 
planning the move from the inner city to 
the rapidly expanding north-west part of 
Regina. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph C. McLelland returned 


- from McGill University to preach in his 


home church when St. Andrew's, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. celebrated its 90th anniversary. 
Five ladies who have been members for 60 
years or more cut the birthday cake. They 
were: Mrs. James Graham, Mrs. T.J. New- 
lands, Miss Mary M. Grant, Miss Maude 
Beveridge and Mrs. Alex Shedden. The 
Rev. Evan Jones is the minister. 


Children and adults from Strathcona 
and Brant Hills churches in Burlington, 
Ont. braved wind and rain in a five mile 
walk-a-thon on Sunday afternoon, 
November 30. The project raised $400 
towards renovating Camp Kintail in the 
Synod of Hamilton and London. 


A QUALITY — 28 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departures: 


February 7 & October 30, 1976 
Including Hawaii, Australia, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, California 


For information and brochures 


( 0 OKE’S Travel 


Service 
Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, Ont. 
N8H 1M3 
Telephone 519 - 326-3258 


>< 
Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 
hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


O Reading recently, for curiosity, in 
a book of 18th century sermons I 
came upon this sentence in the 
middle of the sermon, “‘And now, 
brethren, we shall have another glass 
to consider this wonderful subject." I 


find it hard to mean that they all 


adjourned for a drink. What does it 


mean? 


A The reference is to the hour-glass 
in the pulpit, which, at this point the 
minister turned over. In those days 
the sermon was often the sole source 
of knowledge — yes, and of enter- 
tainment = foreethes peoples, A 
minister who was not good enough 
for at least an hour and a half was 
thought to be shirking his job. 
Incidentally, reading these sermons 
myself, I have wondered how the 
people, many of whom were illiter- 
ate, really grasped the subject in the 
lofty language that comes to us in 
those sermons. But then, how did the 
16th century people grasp Shakes- 
peare? Perhaps it’s not much of a 
puzzle when we see that the illiterate 
may really be highly intelligent and 
not what we now call ‘‘retarded.”’ 
The folk to whom these sermons 


were addressed, though largely 
unable to read and write, must have 
had a large vocabulary and aware- 
ness. One of the most intelligent men 
I have ever known was a half-breed 
Indian guide who could do little 
more than sign his name — for 
banking purposes. 


O Has a trustee in a congregation 
the power to veto over decisions of 
the session, the congregation, or any 
organization in the congregation? 


A No, no, a thousand times no. As 
a former clerk of Assembly I have 
known case after case where a trustee 
thinks of himself as a trustee in 
bankruptcy and acts accordingly, 
honestly but badly mistaken. The 
trustees are not even a board of the 
congregation. They are individuals, 
“the silent, signing hands” of the 
congregation. Whatever powers they 
have come from a congregational 
meeting. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rey. Dr. 
L.H. Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, 
Port Hope. Ont. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


HERE’S AN IDEA! 


A professional activity day for 
elementary school children attracted 
80 boys and girls to Chedoke 
Church, Hamilton one Monday in 
October. 

Since regular classes were can- 
celled to enable teachers to attend a 
professional development program, 
the church offered an alternative to 
school children. 

Japan was the theme for the day, 
and it was presented through a film, 
a display of Japanese items, a karate 
demonstration and Japanese refresh- 
ments. In the afternoon a group of 
Japanese-Canadian children enter- 
tained with songs and music. Bible 
study and worship were on the 
program. 

So a professional development day 
for teachers became a_ professional 
activity for some of their pupils! 


Union postponed 


In Australia the church union planned 
for June, 1976 has been postponed for one 
year. The reason given is that there is not 
enough time to get enabling legislation 
through all the state parliaments. 


Only one bran cereal 


contains prune 
and fig 


concentrates... 
Nabisco 100% Bran... 


the gentle laxative cereal. 


To help maintain natural 
regularity enjoy a delicious- 
tasting breakfast of Nabisco 
100% Bran at least three 
times a week. 


Nabisco 100% Bran can 
provide the bulk your system 
may need to keep you active, 
healthy and regular. Vitamin 
enriched with Riboflavin, 
Thiamine and Iron. 


INNS 
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DEATHS 


BAILLIE, MAJOR THE REV. JAMES H., 82, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in Colling- 
wood, Ont. on November 10. A native of 
Scotland, he served in the British army in 
two world wars. For a short time he was minis- 
ter of Belmont and North Yarmouth, Ont., 
(1947-48) and since then was on the appendix 
to the roll of presbytery. Surviving are his wife 
and one daughter, Mrs. Robert (Rose) Jacks. 

DONAGHUE, THE REV. DAVID J., a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died in Hamilton on 
November 3 in his 88th year. His wife, Marion 
May Cliff, predeceased him in August, 1963. 
Born in Montreal, he graduated in arts from 
McGill University and taught school for some 
years. Under the influence of the late Prin- 
cipal W. Bryden he entered Knox College. 
He graduated and was ordained in 1927. His 
first charge was Belmont and Yarmouth, 
Ont. From there he moved to British Colum- 
bia and was minister of Gordon Church in 
what is now Burnaby from 1933 to 1940. Then 
he served at Ancaster and Alberton in the 
Presbytery of Hamilton until his retirement. 

ALEXANDER, DUFF, 83, elder, St. David's 
Church, Campbellville, Ont., Nov. 8. 

BELL, MRS. G.M., 90, since 1937 a member of 
KXerrisdale Church, Vancouver. Previously 
she and her late husband were leaders in First 
Church, Regina. Mother of the late G. Max 
Bell of Calgary. She died on Oct. 12. 

BROWNING, SINCLAIR, 87, elder for 44 years, 
French River Church, Pictou, N.S., Oct. 28. 

CAMERON, LACHIE, 49, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Calgary, Alta., Oct. 26. 

CUTTRESS, MAURICE J., 65, clerk of session, 
St. Andrew’s, Huntsville, Ont., Oct. 25. 


FIRTH, MRS. WM. G., 87, life time member, 
served in choir, Ladies Aid and W.M.S., 
Durham Church, Ont., mother of the Rev. 
Daniel Firth, Nov. 23. 

FORD, MRS. D.W.., 67, life member and leader, 
W.M.S., wife of the session clerk, Knox 
Church, Dutton, Ont., Oct. 7. 

HARRIS, RICHARD H., 62, manager, Knox 
Church, Windsor, Ont., Dec. 4. 

HAWTHORN, OSCAR, 80, elder and former 
clerk of the Synod of Alberta, Westminster 
Church, Chauvin, Alta., Noy. 28. 

HENRY, THOMAS J., 70, elder, Knox Church, 
Windsor, Ont., Nov. 26. 

JOHNSTON, ALBERT EDWIN, board 
managers, St. John’s, Toronto, Nov. {4. 

LE BLANC, PAUL, clerk of session, Livingston 
Church, Montreal, Oct. 24. 

LEDGERWOOD, ROBERT DUNCAN, 77, 
elder and treasurer for 21 years, St. Paul’s 
Church, Winchester, Ont. Oct. 10. 

McCRACKEN, GORDON, 66, member, Dur- 
ham Church, Ont., Nov. 22. 

McEACHERN, ROBERT A., 84, elder and 
church school teacher, Guthrie Church, Alvin- 
ston, Ont., Dec. 4. 

MacFARQUHAR, MISS ORPAH E., 64, elder, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Lindsay, Ont., Nov. 12. 
McINNIS, JOHN OLIVER, elder, St. Andrew’s 

Church, Kirkfield, Ont., Dec. 11. 

MacDONALD, MRS. WILLIAM, 76, Reg. N., 
member, St. Andrew’s, Kitchener, Ont., 
mother of the Rev. Grant R., Dec. 17. 

MacKELLAR, DANIEL ARCHIBALD, 89, re- 
tired catechist, served in Bradner, Mt. 
Lehman, Coghlan; Slocan City, New Denver, 
Silverton, Kinnaird and Kitimat, B.C., and in 
Atikokan, Ont. Died on Oct. 16. 

McLEAN, GEORGE A. (SR.), former member 
of parliament and former treasurer and trus- 
tee of the Orillia Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
for over 30 years, Oct. 31. 


of 


A You 


MATHESON, COLIN, 84, senior elder, Breadal- 
bane Church, P.E.I. Nov. 6. 

MINO, MATTHEW, elder, Limehouse Church, 
Ont. Oct. 30. 

MUIR, J. ROSS, elder and trustee, First Church, 
New Glasgow, N.S., Nov. 20. 

MURRAY, AGNES REID RUSSELL, (Mrs. 
George) former president of the Ladies Aid 
and WMS of the Orillia Presbyterian Church, 
Ont., Nov. 14. 

O’NEIL, MRS. MARGARET, 75, life long 
member of WMS., 35 years organist, Dorches- 
ter Church, Ont., Nov. 18. 

QUINTON, R.J., 78, church school superin- 
tendent, elder, church treasurer, Knox 
Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont., Nov. 25. 

SCOTT, DOUGLAS W., clerk of session, First 
Church, Collingwood, Ont., Nov. 19. 

SHEPHERD, GEORGE G., elder and former 
session clerk, Knox Church, St. Catharines, 
Ont. Brother to the late Dr. Robert, mission- 
ary and once moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, and the late Dr. Peter, once moder- 
ator of the Free Church of Scotland. 

SIMPSON, DUNCAN H.A., elder, 
Church, Ont., Dec. 1. 

TOMKINSON, MRS. JOHN E., organist for 50 
years, Bethel Church, Pictou Landing, N.S., 
Noy. 5 

TURNER, RONALD, 71, elder, Knox Church, 
Dawn, Ont., for 17 years, Oct. 30. 

WALLACE, STANLEY CURTIS, 71, 
Knox Church, Mountain, Ont., Nov. 14. 

WILSON, WILFRED S., 79, clerk of session 18 
years, former church school supt. and choir 
member, West Adelaide Church, Kerwood, 


Ashfield 


elder, 


Ont 
WYLIE, WILLIAM H., 52, roll clerk, 
Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., Oct. 4. 
YOOS, DEE ARL, 78, father of the Rev. John 
Dee Yoos, for 27 years an elder in Parkview 
Church, Saskatoon, Sask., Nov. 3. 
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Adult Curriculum 


That Asks the Real Questions... 
Who could wie i? 


ARCHITECT: 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


David M. Elisabeth 
Howard, mis- 
sions director Christian 
for IVCF, author 
director of 


Urbana ‘76 


Denny 
Rydberg, 
Youth Spe- 
cialties, 
youth work 
expert 


Age 18-28, the Decade of Decisions. 

Personal commitment, marriage, vo- 
self- 
acceptance. It’s the time for “getting 


cation, life goals, identity, 
it together” for the rest of life. A 


young adult curriculum had better 
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Elliot, noted 


Mike 
Yaconelli, 


Dr. Gary 
Collins, psych- 


Dr. Bernard 
Ramm, 
professor, ologist, Trinity 
Eastern Bap- Evangelical! 
tist Theolog- Divinity 


ical Seminary School pastor 


address itself to these ‘questions at 


hand” to get much attention. 


And they gave us LIFESTYLE. 


Youth Spe- 
cialties, Inc., 
former youth 


put together a group of pace-setting 
Christian educators who have effec- 
tive answers to young adult needs. 


Preview LIFESTYLE—FREE* 
Send Preview Pack to: 


Name 
Address 
City 


Phone 


Prov. & P. Code 


Denom. S.S. Enrollment 
Circle: Pastor Youth Minister 
DCE Superintendent Teacher 


*$10.95 memo charge canceled 
if Pak returned in 45 days. 


David C. Cook Publishing Cos 


B WESTON, ONT., M9L oni : 
all 


We 


a eta enero 3 See 000 
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Southern Ontario’s 


Friendly 


Retirement Haven! 


A Residence for Senior Citizens at Dufferin and Bloor Streets 
* Carefree Living * Congenial Company %* Gracious Dining 
%* Convenient Transportation * Close to Everything 
* All Rooms Have Individual Heat Control 


If you are 60 years of age or over and in reasonably good health, inquire 
today. For further information, phone 537-3135 or write to: 


Dept. PR, New Horizons Tower 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 


AC HORIZON TOWER 


New Horizons Tower is operated as a non-profit organization 
by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 


Also 

SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
for senior citizens who are looking for accommodation while their families or companions are vacationing. 
Phone 537-3135 for details. 


Afraid you’re 
going deaf? 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear 
but do not understand words has 
been announced by Beltone. A 
non-operating model of the small- 
est Beltone aid ever made will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
requesting it. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 
No wires lead from body to head. 

These models are free, so write 
for yours now. Thousands have 
already been mailed, so write 
today to Dept.4104, Beltone Elec- 
tronics of Canada Ltd., 3637 Met- 
ropolitan Blyd., E., Montreal H12 
2K2, P.Q. 


Free 
Fall 


JoAnn 
Kelley Smith 


A deeply moving account of an 
entire family caught in the con- 
flicts of life’s ultimate crisis asa 
Christian wife and mother faces 
death and separation from 
those whom she loves. Highly 
recommended for families, pas- 
tors, doctors, and all who seek 
better understanding of the 
problems death poses for both 
the dying person and for those 
who remain. Hardbound, $5.95 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY 


At your favorite bookstore 
Published by Judson Press 


Distributed in Canada by 
G. R. Welch Company Limited 


“hills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilten, Ont. 
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CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 


Old, Rev. Allan MacArthur, Regina, Norman 
Kennedy, Sask., Nov. 2. 


Robertson, Rev. J.A., Toronto, York Memorial 
Church, Dec. 17. 


RECOGNITION 
Glass, Rey. D.R., Kirkland Lake, Ont., Dec. 7. 
VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I. Rev. A.M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Grand Falls, St. Matthew’s, Nfld., Rev. I.S. Wis- 
hart, 76 Queen’s Rd., St. John’s A1C 2A8. 

Halifax, Church of St. David, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 67 Russell St., Dartmouth 
B3A 3N2. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell, N.S. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
Belfast. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S. 
Rev. L.M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 

River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. 
Dewar, R.R. 2, New Glasgow B2H SCS. 

Truro and McClure’s Mills, N.S., Rev. Dr. A.E. 
Morrison, 48 Archibald St., Truro B2N 4R4. 
West River charge; Durham, Green Hill and Salt 
Springs, N.S., Rev. Waldon B. Moase, P.O. 

Box 254, Pictou BOK 1H0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. J.W. 
Milne, Box 522, Ormstown JOS 1K0. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. Wallace Mac- 
Kinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside KOC 1MO. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. Dr. E.G.B. 
Foote, 81 Loch Isle Rd., R.R. 2, Bell’s Cor- 
ners, Ont. 

Melbourne, Eglise des Cantons de L’Est Que., 
(French speaking), Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 
Chemin des Quatre-Bourgeois, Ste. Foy 
G1V 1x9. 

Montreal, Livingstone, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1KS. 

Montreal, Maisoneuvye-St. Cuthbert’s Que., Rev. 
Dr. E. Powell Aikens, 33 Kenaston Ave., Mon- 
treal H3R 1L9. 4 

Ormstown and Rockburn, Que., Rev. Clair 
MacLeod, 50 Prince St., Huntingdon, JOS 1HO0. 

Ottawa, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. Hamish M. 
Kennedy, 25 Westfield Cres., Ottawa K2G OT6. 

Pembroke, First, Ont., Rev. L.E. Hughes, 82 
Daniel St. N., Arnprior, K7S 2K8. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rey. J.R.H. Davidson, 2828 Chemin des 
Quatre-Bourgeois, St. Foy, Que. G1V 1X9. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Agincourt, Bridlewood, Ont., Rey. H.M. Mac- 
Rury, 59 Nealon Ave., Toronto M4K 1Z1. 

Caledon East and Claude, Ont., Rey. Warren 
McKinnon, P.O. Box 206, Bolton LOP 1A0. 

Campbellford and Burnbrae, Ont., Rev. J.A. 
Neilson, Flora St., Norwood, KOL 2V0. 

Elmira, Ont., Rev. Walter McLean, 50 Erb St. 
West, Waterloo. 

Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, 
Box 37, Fenelon Falls. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J.J. 
Urquhart, Box 737, Englehart POJ 1HO. 
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Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 
2993 Arvida Circle, Mississauga LSN 1R6. 

Oakville, Knox, Ont., Rev. E.F. Dutcher, 1393 
Clarkson Rd. N., Mississauga, LSJ 2W6. 

Oshawa, Ukrainian, Ont., Rev. Dr. Arthur J. 
Gowland, 454 Bader Ave., Oshawa L1J 3E8. 

Palmerston and Drayton, Ont., Rev. J. C. Hen- 
derson, P.O. Box 400, Harriston NOG 1Z0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan 
Ross, 174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie 
P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park, Ont., Rev. W.I. 
McElwain, 16 Ivy Green Cres., Scarborough 
M1G 223. 

Stirling and West Huntingdon, Ont., Rev. D. 
Murphy, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville K8N 4L6. 


Thornhill, Ont., Prof. Donald Wade, 271 Centre 
St., Thornhill L4J 1GS. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M 1N9. 
Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W.J. Adamson, 

15 Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, St. James, Long Branch, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington 
M9B 1K7. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Rodger Talbot, 
150 Gateway Blvd., Don Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R.B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
MO6B 3L4. 

Weston Pres. Church, Ont., Rev. E.F. Smith, 168 
Rathburn Rd., Islington M9B 2L4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Beechwood, Centre Road, and West Adelaide, 
Ont., Rev. R.E. Baker, Box 156, Thedford. 

Burlington, Knox, Ont., Rev. A. Lorne Mackay, 
55 Bruce Park Dr., Hamilton. 

Chatsworth and Dornoch, Ont., Rev. T.H. Boyd, 
Box 1647, Meaford, NOH 1Y0. 

Dundalk and Swinton Park, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 

Dunnville, Ont., Rev. R.A. Sinclair, R.R. 3, 
Fenwick LOS 1C0. 

Durham and Priceville, Ont., Rev. P.A. Fer- 
guson, Box 283, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 

Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hender- 
son, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 

Listowel, Knox, Ont., Rev. Dennis W. Clarke, 
King St., Atwood, NOG 1B0. 

London, Trinity, Ont., Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 
Hamilton Road, London. 

Petrolia and Dawn, Ont., Rev. F.H. Austen, 
720 Hall St., Sarnia, N7V 2C2. 
Point Edward and Brigden, Ont., Rev. D.S. 
Campbell, 254 N. Brock St., Sarnia N7T 5Z6. 
Tara and Allenford, Ont., Rev. R.D. MacDonald, 
Box 1239, Port Elgin. 

Thamesville and Kent Bridge, Ont., Rev. B. 
Rahn, P.O. Box 883, Chatham N7M SL3. 

Tiverton, Knox, Ont., Rev. S.W. Gentle, P.O. 
Box 430, Southampton NOH 2L0. 

Waterdown and Nelson, Ont., Rev. D.R. Nichol- 


son, 937 La Salle Park Rd., Burlington 
L7T 1M8. 
Windsor, Paulin Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. 


William Lawson, 425 Victoria Ave., Windsor. 
Windsor, Riverside, Ont., Rev. C. Congram, 
-R.R. 1, Belle River NOR 1A0. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 


Thunder Bay, First, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hood, 15 
Royston Court, Thunder Bay P7A 4Y7. 

Virden Charge, Man., Rev. W.M. McNeil, Box 
445, Neepawa, Man. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 
Box 1295, Moose Jaw. 


Synod of Alberta 

Wanham and Blueberry Mountain, Alta., Rev. 
Wm. Penny, 10015-88th Ave., Grande Prairie 
T8V 0C4. 
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100 Years Young! 


Congratulations and Best Wishes 


to 


The Presbyterian Record 


from 


Chiov Chman 


The national publication of the Anglican Church of Canada 


ITS ALL IN THE FAMILY 


Congratulations and good wishes to a great church paper on your 100th 


anniversary of publishing . . . from your friends in the church press family. 


The United Church 


Chos. 6. Brofne Church Interiors 


Congratulate PRESBYTERIAN RECORD on its 100th anniversary 
in our 71st year of service to the church 


Box 164, MARKHAM, ONTARIO L3P 3J7 
Tel. (416) 294-1448 297-1647 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS" 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVENUE. TORONTO 18. ONT 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


urste D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Resonable charges 
Private parking 


KEATES 

ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 

PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


GLASS Lop. 
KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


WURLIIZER’ 


ORGANS PIANOS 


Phil LaPenna Studios 
377 Albion Rd. Rexdale, Ont. 
(416) 745-4663 


BULLAS 
1S JOSEPH ST; 


“Robes and ‘Uestments 
FOR CLERGY AND CHOIR 
‘Si 
visit our showrooms; 2) 
SAINTHILL LEVINE UNIFORMS 


100 Broadview Ave., Toronto M4M 2E8 Ont. 461-8211 


Write, call or 


5580 Cote de Liesse, Montreal 514-731-3751 
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Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, 
213 Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 

Victoria, Knox, B.C., Rev. G.D. Smith, 1251 
Highrock Ave., Victoria V9A 4V8. 


Anniversaries 


165th — St. Andrew’s, Quebec City, Que., Nov. 


30, (Rev. Dr. E. Bragg). 


138th — Duff's, Puslinch, Ont., Oct. 19, (Rev. 


Norman Young). 


138th — St. Andrew's, Gananoque, Ont., Nov. 


23, (Rev. E.H. Hunter). 


110th — St. Andrew's, Nanaimo, B.C., Dec. 1, 


(Rev. Ernest Herron). 


90th — St. Andrew’s, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 26, 


(Rev. Evan Jones). 


13th — Westwood, Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 19, 


READINGS 


February 1 — Matthew S:1-12 

February 2 — Matthew 5:13-20 
February 3 — Matthew 5:21-32 
February 4 — Matthew 5:33-42 
February 5S — Matthew 5:43-48 


February 6 — Matthew 6:1-4 
February 7 — Matthew 6:5-15 
February 8 — Matthew 6:16-23 
February 9 — Matthew 6:24-34 


February 10 — Matthew 7:1-5 
February 11 — Matthew 7:6-12 
February 12 — Matthew 7:13-20 
February 13 — Matthew 7:21-23 
February 14 — Matthew 7:24-29 
February 15 — Genesis 25:27-34 
February 16 — Genesis 31:1-6 
February 17 — Genesis 34:1-10 
February 18 — Genesis 35:1-7 
February 19 — Genesis 37:1-11 
February 20 — Genesis 41:1-14 
February 21 — Genesis 42:29-38 
February 22 — Genesis 43:26-24 
February 23 — Genesis 48:8-22 
February 24 — Hosea 14:1-9 
February 25 — Joel 2:21-32 
February 26 — Amos 5:14-27 
February 27 — Jonah 4:1-11 
February 28 — Micah 6:1-8 
February 29 — Isaiah 38:1-8 


March 1 — Luke 4:1-13 
March 2 — Luke 9:23-36 
March 3 — Luke 13:18-30 
March 4 — Luke 22:19-34 
March 5 — Luke 24:21-35 
March 6 — Luke 12:22-32 
March 7 — John 1:1-14 
March 8 — John 1:15-28 
March 9 — John 1:29-36 


March 10 — John 1:37-S1 
March 11 — John 2:12-25 
March 12 — John 3:1-17 
March 13 — John 4:27-42 
March 14 — John 5:5-20 
March 15 — John 5:21-27 
March 16 — John 6:15-35 
March 17 — John 6:35-51 
March 18 — John 7:37-8:1 
March 19 — John 8:1-12 
March 20 — John 9:24-41 
March 21 — Isaiah 40:1-8 
March 22 — Isaiah 40:9-11 
March 23 — Isaiah 40:12-23 
March 24 — Isaiah 40:25-31 
March 25 — Isaiah 41:1-9 
March 26 — Isaiah 41:10-20 
March 27 — Isaiah 42:1-8 
March 28 — John 14: 1-14 
March 29 — John 15:1-15 
March 30 — John 14: 15-31 
March 31 — John 16;22-33 


CEDAR GLEN CONFERENCE CENTRE 


invites applications for the position of PRO- 
GRAM ASSOCIATE. 

Candidates should be experienced in the 
development of leadership programs to meet 
changing needs within the church and society. 

Knowledge of institutional organization would 
be an asset. Ability to relate to people and to 
promote the objectives of Cedar Glen to a wide 
spectrum of church and community interest is 
essential. 

To work in association with the Executive 
Director in the operation of the Centre and with 
specific responsibility for initiating and planning 
the program. 

Reorganization of Cedar Glen as a learning 
centre to serve a large geographic area of diverse 
interest is taking place at the direction of the 
Toronto Conference of the United Church of 
Canada. 

Cedar Glen is a United Church Christian 
Conference Centre located in the Albion Hills at 
Bolton, Ontario, serving church, community and 
educational groups. 

Salary and benefits to be negotiated. A pplica- 
tions should be forwarded to: Personnel Chair- 
man, Cedar Glen Conference Centre, Box 345, 
Bolton, Ontario, LOP 1A0. 


ASSISTANT MINISTER 


Required immediately for Bethel Presbyterian 
Church, Sydney, N.S. For further information, 
please contact: James F. MacKinnon, 203 
Cartier St., Sydney, N.S., B1S 2V9; Phone (902) 
562-1729, OR Rev. E.H. Bean, 12 Lorway Ave., 
Sydney, N.S., B1P 4Z2. 


CAMP STAFF REQUIRED 
Presbyterian Summer Youth Camps from Nova 
Scotia to British Columbia are cooperating in seeking 
counsellors; nurses; resource leaders; waterfront, 
kitchen and other staff. For application form write 
Board of Ministry Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


PERSONNEL NEEDED 


A Project Co-ordinator for the Southern Region 
of Haiti, and a Drug Distribution Representa- 
tive are urgently needed for Caribbean Child 
Care (Haiti), as soon as possible. 

Work is in support of the Crusade Against 
Tuberculosis, a program undertaken by Carib- 
bean Child Care Inc. in co-operation with the 
missions of Haiti, to control the disease of 
tuberculosis, in the country of Haiti. 

Applicants must have a working knowledge of 
French. 

Please apply to: Caribbean Child Care (Haiti), 
518 Queens Avenue, London, Ontario, N6B 1Y7., 


Att’n: Jack F. Wall, Phone: (519) 433-8429. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos, Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London 12, Ontario, Canada. 
ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 
For men’s work and lay ministries with the 
Board of Congregational Life. Apply in writing 
by February 15, 1976 to the Board of Congre- 
gational Life, S50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ontario. 
GEORGINA HOUSE 

residence for young women, 106 Beverley Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, invites applications for posi- 
tion for MANAGER 

The manager is required to provide supervision 
and human relations skills. Please apply for 
position — Telephone (416) 363-0327. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 

One social worker, preferably with an M.S.W.., to 
work with children who have emotional problems 
in a treatment facility within a group home 
setting. Please apply and submit resume to: 
Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 Queens Avenue, 
LONDON, Ontario, N6B 1Y7. Attn: Jack F. 
Wall, (Executive Director) Phone: (519) 433- 
8429. 
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Will you 
lend ahand 
onthis 
pump 
handle? 


February, 1976 


se ae po ee. 
PHOTO CREDIT — CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 


A development aid programme put a pump into 
this boy's village in Taiwan. 


It is a good example of the practical small-scale 
projects sponsored by Christian aid programmes 
in villages the world over. 


Development aid at its best is pump-priming. 


It’s giving people a start towards building better 
lives for themselves. 


The Inter-Church Aid Committee makes grants 
to development projects, to emergency relief, 
rehabilitation, and education programmes. In 
total, its grants in 1975 were well over $100,000. 


Will you lend a hand in this work? 
Forward contributions to: 


The Committee on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee and 
World Service, 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 

50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
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WHAT OF 1976? For The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, 1975 has 
been a year of centennial celebration. 
It has been a year of speech-making 
and touring, of banners and singing, of 
a multi-media presentation anda 
congress. But what of 1976? Will there 
be one more troubled adult who finds 
an answer because Presbyterians were 
able to give a reason for the faith that 
is in them? Will one more youth say 
“No” to drugs because his church 
youth group provides stimulation of 
thought and the fun and fellowship he 
craves? Will there be one more child 
who begins to grow in faith because he 
is welcomed into a loving, caring 
Christian community? Will one Cana- 
dian municipality meet the needs of 
the elderly because The Presbyterian 
Church is there? Will there be one 
social problem solved, one manage- 
ment-labour dispute settled, one inter- 
national crisis avoided because Cana- 
dian Presbyterians contributed skill 
and leadership? 

Such questions kept flooding 
through the minds of at least a few 
Canadian Presbyterians, at the opening 
session of the International Conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Assocti- 
ation of the United States and Canada 
held in Philadelphia, as they listened to 
Senator Lowell P. Weicker ask a thou- 
sand American religious educators 
“What of 1977, after the U.S. 1976 
bicentennial year of celebrations?”’ 
Many insights pointed to the need for a 
careful re-examination of our own 
church’s life and mission, both at those 
meetings and at the sessions of the 
Association of Professors and Re- 
searchers in Religious Education which 
immediately preceded the R.E.A. 

Adults as participants in the educa- 
tional life of the church became an 
important focus of attention. The need 
for adults to be involved in church edu- 
cation was pointed up by extensive 
research conducted by Dr. Barry 
Keating, presently working on a study 
of “Some General Dimensions of Belief 
and Disbelief Systems Among Adults.” 
For example, Dr. Keating has dis- 
covered little recognition by adults of 
any sequence of events in biblical his- 
tory; of a wide sample of adult Pres- 
byterians, only 50 percent were able to 
answer correctly a question asking 
whether David was crowned king 
before or after the lifetime of Jesus. 

Churches are attempting to meet 
this need of adults for education in a 
variety of ways. Some are studying the 
crises and tasks of adults and are 
attempting to provide them with 
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opportunities to share their faith ques- 
tions in small discussion groups. 
Others are involving youth and adults 
together in a variety of inter- 
generational study and action oppor- 
tunities. Still others are attempting a 
““family-learning-team concept of total 
religious education.”’ In 1976 Canadian 
Presbyterian churches need to provide 
a much greater variety and quantity of 
educational opportunities for adults. 

The concept of civil religion was a 
central theme of the convention. The 
nature of civil religion in a pluralistic 
society where people tend to blend 
religious ideas and practices with 
national and political commitments 
was discussed by such speakers as 
Robert Bellah (author of The Broken 
Covenant: American Civil Religion in 
Time of Trial) and Michael Novak 
(author of Ascent of the Mountain, 
Flight of the Dove). Novak pointed out 
the tendency for modern man to have 
not just one but several civil religions. 
“Sports just as much as politics,’’ he 
Says “functions as one of the most 
important religions. Through tele- 
vision millions participate in the 
liturgy. Sport becomes for many people 
the symbolic world eliciting devotion 
and passion.”’ Emil Fackenheim of the 
University of Toronto pointed out that 
for the Jew and for the Christian, there 
will always be tension between the 
religious and the political. 


What of 
1976? 


by Margaret Webster, 


Principal, Ewart College, Toronto 


The Christian too has wrestled with 
this tension. Calvin in Reformation 
Geneva hoped to establish a theocracy. 
Early immigrants to North America 
wished to set up communities in which 
the church and the free worship of God 
would be the focal force in society. 
However, the dangers of civil religion, 
as seen in Nazi Germany, were brought 
into focus by Elie Wiesel who in his 
books (Night, Dawn, Legends of our 
Time and others) has recorded his 
experiences during and following the 
holocaust when six million of his fellow 
Jews were murdered. In 1976 Canadian 
Presbyterians need to consider the ex- 
tent to which they and their fellow 
Canadians are involved in civil religion 
which creates for them tension between 


Christian faith and other ideologies. 
Opportunities to discuss together such 
issues in the light of biblical and 
church history events would bring 
strength to individual Christians as 
they seek to be responsible participants 
in the life of both the church and the 
State. 

Elie Wiesel, whose faith had been 
sorely tested when he had seen _ his 
mother and sister led off to the fur- 
naces of Auschwitz and his father die 
from exhaustion in a Nazi horror 
camp, talked at the R.E.A. about “how 
to believe.” I believe he said ‘‘it is not 
up to man to answer questions; it is up 
to man to ask questions. . . No heart is 
as whole as the broken heart; no faith 
is as pure as a broken one... God 
frequently reveals himself in man’s 
hours of defeat and despair.’’ So, he 
Says, we must let youth ask questions 
of faith and doubt. As we aid youth in 
asking such questions, we help both 
them and ourselves to find answers. In 
1976 The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada must help youth ask questions 
which will encourage them in finding a 
faith in God which is their own. 

‘‘A person’s stage of development in 
thinking ability and in social and 
moral perspectives affects the person’s 
interpretation of biblical texts and his 
understanding of the doctrines of the 
church.”’ Such statements were made 
over and over again in R.E.A. sessions. 
In the light of these ideas, program 
materials methods of teaching for all 
age groups (children, youth and adult) 
are being reconsidered. Teachers and 
leaders in many churches are being 
alerted to new understandings of 
development of persons so that they 
may teach more appropriately. 

“It is more dangerous to be a reli- 
gious educator than any other kind of 
educator today,”” said Marie Augusta 
Neal, Professor of Sociology of Religion 
at Harvard Divinity School. It is more 
dangerous because the content of the 
teaching is more radical. The Christian 
educator dares to speak of the love of 
God and love for God in a day when 
men say “There is no God.’ The 
Christian educator dares to speak of 
love of neighbour, even of love of 
enemies, in a day of hatred, unrest and 
warfare. The Christian educator speaks 
of giving everything to the poor in a 
society in which man’s chief end 
appears to be the gaining of wealth for 
himself. In 1976 The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada needs to find, edu- 
cate and support more young people 
who will dare to be ‘dangerous reli- 
gious educators.” ®& 
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Throwing dice on a Bible 


Within sound of the chimes of Old 
Trinity there stands a_ well-known 


_ liquor saloon, whose grimy walls are so 


| 


covered with cobwebs as to give them 
the appearance of being festooned with 
black drapery. Here gather night after 
night the sons of toil to spend their 
hard earnings in riotous living. A few 
evenings since the place was crowded, 
the usual number of rounders being 
supplemented by a large outside con- 
tingent drawn thither by the rather 
anomalous announcement of a ‘Bible 
Raffle.”’ 
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The book was a handsome one, and 
had been placed there by a person who 
said he had no use for it, and would 
rather have the money. As each of the 
blear-eyed, dissipated denizens went 
forward to shake the dice box, there 
was a roar of laughter, followed by any 
amount of chaff and blasphemous 
jesting. As the contest waxed hotter, a 
man, a little better dressed than the 
rest of them, was awakened from his 
slumbers and told to take a hand as he 
was always lucky. He staggered up to 
the counter, took the dice-box and 
threw the highest number. A shout 
went up from the boisterous crowd that 


gathered around him, each with a jest 
and a query as to what he was going to 
do with it. Where would he keep it? 
How much would he take for it? 
Would he stand treat, etc.? 

The man seemed to become sober in 
a minute and without noticing their 
jibes, took the holy book in his hands 
as tenderly as he would have lifted an 
infant, and said to the bar-tender, 
“Please wrap this in the cleanest piece 
of paper you have, Jim, but don’t let it 
have the smell of whisky about it.” 
Then turning to the amazed group, 
who watched with open-mouthed 
astonishment, he said: “‘“Good evening 
gentlemen. It’s the last time we’ll meet — 
here. I’m going home to make one of 
the best wives in the world the happiest 
woman in New York tonight;’’ and 
placing the Bible under his arm he 
passed out of the crowd, jeered by 
some but lustily cheered by others. 

He walked rapidly in the direction of 
his squalid quarters, where from the 
flicker of a dim light he knew that his 
faithful wife awaited him, mounted the 
rickety stairs and entering the room 
walked straight up to where she sat 
sewing by a few expiring coals, and 
laid the heavy parcel on her lap. She 
started, and looking up with a faint 
semblance of the old and almost for- 
gotten smile, said, “‘Why, you are early 
to-night, John.”” She saw that a change 
had come over him, and quietly opened 
the package, while he stood watching 
her. As the blessed book was revealed 
to her she burst into tears, and taking 
him by the hand said, ‘John, I’ve been 
thinking about you all day, and won- 
dering if you would ever be your\own, 
old self again, when I could feel proud 
of you as I used to — and while I was 
thinking little Agnes came up and 
putting her arms around my neck said, 
‘Mamma, why don’t Papa have Prayers 
and read his Bible as Grandpapa does 
when we go to see him?’ I could not 
answer her, John, but now you can.” 

“Yes, Pll answer her, wife; get me a 
pen and some ink.”’ 

The wife rose as in a trance, for it 
was the first time in weeks that he had 
come home sober; then he opened the 
fly-leaf and wrote upon it — ‘‘To my 
faithful wife whom I shall never again 
voluntarily cause a sorrow or a blush of 
shame. — John.” w — October, 1892 
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“YES YOU DO, LUCINDY.” 
From “ Woman's Work” A prize paper. 


I don't believe in missions.” 

“Oh yes you do, Lucindy. I've been thinking it 
over Eersidcrable lately and I’ve made up my 
mind that you belleve in missions about as com- 
plete as any one I ever saw.” , 

“1 know you've got a coaxing tongue in your 
head, Hannah Sanders, but you're not going to 
make me own up that it’s my duty to scrimp 
myself and neglect my family for the sake of a 
lotof tieathen. I don’t believe in it.” 

“ Yes you do, Lucindy. You've often told me 
how thankful you were to Aunt Patty for taking 
care of you the first winter after you came here, 
when you were sick among strangers und no 
help to be had.” 

“What's that todowithit? [Pm nota heathen 
Hannah Sanders.” , 

“You were in trouble and Aunt Patty denied 
herself and neglected her family—I’ve often 
heard you say so—to help you out. I call that 
real missionary work.” 


Bs tor me, I’ve always said and I say yet, that 


but I’d never consent for a daughter of mine to 
go among the horrid, naked creatures, It isn’t 
respectable. If men must go, let them go alone.” 

‘“Have you had your new dress fitted yet, 
Lucindy ? 

‘Tf L say yes, you'll prove that I've broken the 
whole of the ten commandments ; but just to see 
what tack you'll take next, I confess that Loanny 
Jones titted it last Thursday.” 

“You wouldn’t quite like to have Deacon 
Biddle fit your dresses, would you, Lucindy, 
good man as he is?” 

“Seems to me you're getting kind of luny, 
Hannah Sanders. I’m not an idiot, if I don’t 
believe in missions,” 

“But the idea of a man teaching women would 
be just as shocking in many a heathen commun- 
ity as the thought of a man dressmaker is to us. 
The best of men would often find himself as 
much at a loss in teaching women as he would 
be in muking dresses for them. We sympathize 
with the missionary ladies, who must see and 
hear many shocking things. But oughtn't we 
to be still more pitiful toward the poor women 
who can't have acrumb of the bread of life unless 
at Woman's hand brings it to them?” 


“O, well, Hannah, talking comes easy to some; 


— September, 1893 
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Two Millionaires 


“The rich and poor meet together: 
the Lord is the maker of them all.’”’ A 
short time since a leading topic with 
American journalists was the death of 
Mr. A.T. Stewart, of New York, whose 
wealth was computed at something 
over one hundred millions of dollars. 
His income was probably between five 
and six millions annually. He was the 
architect of his own fortune; he 
amassed his enormous wealth by 
honest trading, and, humanly speak- 
ing, he had a right to do what he 
pleased with it. But it does not seem to 
have occurred to him, that he was 
under obligations to dedicate any con- 
siderable portion of his substance to 
the Lord. Excepting three or four 
mammoth white marble palaces, in one 
of which he lived while on earth, he has 
left no monument to perpetuate his 
name. 

Mr. James Baird, who died lately in 
Ayrshire, was believed to be one of the 
wealthiest Commoners in Britain. At 
the time of his death, by his prudence 
and success in business, he had come 
to occupy a prominent position in 
society, and passed away crowned by 
many works of philanthropy. Mr. 
Baird was for many years the head of 
the great Gartsherrie Iron Company, 
which extended its operations into 
various parts of the country, until they 
had some forty-two furnaces in full 
blast, giving employment to more than 
10,000 men and boys, and producing a 
fabulous amount of pig iron. Mr. Baird 
sat for some years in Parliament, 
though he seldom spoke in the House. 
Of late years he gave most of his time 
and attention to the promotion of 
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religious education. He was liberal in 
his contributions in aid of schools and 
churches. In 1871, he founded the 
Baird Lectureship in Glasgow Univer- 
sity “for the defence of orthodox 
teaching, and the exposure and refuta- 
tion of error and unbelief.’’ Two years 
later, he founded ‘‘the Baird Trust,”’ to 
administer a fund of $2,500,000 
bestowed by him to promote the 
interest of the Church of Scotland — 
probably the largest monetary gift ever 
made to the cause of Christianity. And 
it is commonly believed, that at the 
time of his death, Mr. Baird had it in 
contemplation to add to this princely 
gift another half million of pounds 
sterling. 

Here, then, we have the last chapters 
in the lives of two of earth’s million- 
aires. The one inevitable event hap- 
pened to both, at about the same time. 
The one was summoned to give an 
account of his stewardship at sixty-five; 
the other at seventy-four years of age. 
We do not mention their names to- 
gether, for the purpose of invidious 
comparison. It is altogether likely, that 
Mr. Stewart, at sixty-five years of age 
intended to give a portion of his vast 
means for philanthropic purposes. Mr. 
Baird had not begun to give largely till 
he was advanced in life, and his career 
was arrested while he was in the very 
act of devising liberal things. For aught 
we know, Mr. Stewart, had he only 
lived nine years longer, might have 
eclipsed even Mr. Baird’s generosity. 
What we have most to do with, is the 
lesson which such considerations is 
fitted to convey, and that is, to do all 
that we intend to do, for the cause of 
Christ and the good of men, BEFORE 
WE DIE.” & 
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Selling on Sunday 


Since last I wrote for the Record the 
fire of the Lord has burned among us 
and at least forty thousand of our 
fellow-creatures have gone — oh! so 
suddenly, — to stand before their 
Judge. In St. Pierre, Martinique, alone, 
of the 35,000 souls estimated by the 
acting governor to have been living at 
7:55 a.m. May 8, 1902, only one per- 
son, then a prisoner in an underground 
cell, survives — all were either burned 
or suffocated inside of two minutes. 

Such a visitation must certainly 
-awaken conscience and cause ques- 
tioning as to whether those who suf- 
fered such things were sinners above 
all who dwelt in the West Indies. That 
this questioning is abroad among us is 
- quite certain. It is asserted that gamb- 
ling was allowed in the churches of St. 
Pierre, and a wild story is in circulation 
of blasphemous conduct on Good 
Friday last. It is said that in St. Pierre 
a pig was crucified, its blood sprinkled 
about and the body buried by the per- 
formers, who declared that unless ° it 
rose again before Ascension Day they 
would not believe the Gospel. It was on 
Ascension Day that the people of St. 
Pierre died before the Lord... 

It is known to us personally that in a 
Christian church about six miles from 
Tunapuna (in Trinidad) a fair was held 
on the Sabbath Day not long ago; 
goods were bought and sold and a 
licensed bar in full swing in the 
church; the whole proceedings ended 
in a free fight and a visit of the police. 
Yet Martinique was taken and 
Trinidad was left. . . 

Then as to legalized Sunday selling 
— is not Trinidad, a daughter of 
England, more guilty because more 
inconsistent than Martinique, the 
daughter of France? 

During the darkness caused by the 
eruption of the St. Vincent volcano in 
1812 men taking their women by the 
hand hurried to the churches to have 
their neglected marriage ceremony 
performed: they thought the day of 
judgment was upon them, bringing 
vengeance for their disobedience; yet 
the frightful amount of illegitimacy in 
our islands is not lessening. Martinique 
could scarcely have been worse than 
Trinidad in this respect; yet they have 
been taken and so far we have been 
left. 

A great deal of active sympathy has 
been shewn by our people for the suf- 
ferers who survive in Martinique and 
in St. Vincent; a becoming feeling of 
solemnity has so far prevailed that the 
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gay and festive has been eliminated 
from the programme for the approach- 
ing coronation ceremonies here. 

By the second St. Pierre disaster, on 
May 22nd, the walls and buildings that 
had partially survived the first were 
completely destroyed, also the two 
towers of the Cathedral that had been 
standing. Mercy’s hand at the same 
time completed the burial of the 35,000 
dead, sealing them in tombs of lava 
and debris. The contamination of the 
air had reached about five miles over 
the sea to leeward. 

Dust is said to have fallen in St. 
Thomas, 320 miles from the scene of 
the eruption. Trinidad has no crater 
unless our Lake of Pitch be considered 
one. 


In a letter from Trinidad written by Mrs. Sarah 
E. Morton, May 29, 1902. 


Return to the Orient 


Here are some excerpts from a 
report by the Rev. James Dickson in 
the July-August Record, 1946: 

The S.S. Stella Lykes, after 30 days 
at sea, finished the 8,000 mile journey 
from Houston, Texas, to Shanghai on 
May 2. Our boat carried a load of 
U.N.R.R.A. supplies — cotton and 
steel rails, for China, and nine 
missionaries and relief workers. At sea 
we passed several floating mines, and 
once a sudden twist of the boat was 
necessary to avoid striking one head 
on. We found the harbour at Shanghai 
swarming with activity. .. 

While outwardly the city has not 
changed much, it is today a different 
city. It is estimated that five million 
people now live in Shanghai. The 
streets are too small for the crowds. 
The pedicab is a new vehicle on the 
streets. They swarm everywhere along 
with the rickshaws. Swarms of jeeps 
are also seen on the streets, as well as 
army and navy trucks. Occasionally a 
traffic jam occurs on Nanking Road, 
with all this confusion of vehicles, and 
swarms of human beings jamming the 
traffic for a couple of blocks. It takes 


half an hour of frantic effort on the: 


part of the police to get the traffic 
moving again... 

A professor at St. John’s University 
took a pedicab to his house, and the 
pedicab man refused to take a fare. He 
said, “I know what you are getting as a 
professor, and I am making three 
times as much as you are. I was a pro- 
fessor myself but I gave it up and 
bought this cab.”” The Chinese dollar 


now is worth less than one half cent, 
United States currency. Prices are 
unreasonably high. Many items are 
figured in U.S. dollars. A good suit 
costs 250 U.S. dollars. Nylons sell for 
from 35 to 60 U.S. dollars. . . 

Yesterday I was at the Bible Society 
headquarters. The copper plates of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society were 
covered up with old paper and rubbish 
in the back of the building, and were 
not discovered by the Japanese. Those 
of the Scottish Bible Society were 
found, however, and taken for the 
Japanese war effort. The Bible 
Societies are now united in one build- 
ing, including the American Bible 
Society along with the British and the 
Scottish, and are now known as the 
China Bible Society. I was glad to dis- 
cover that there is a supply of 
Formosan Romanized Bibles on hand. 
No Bibles have been sent to Formosa 
for five years. 

I hope to get passage to Formosa in 
a few days. One boat went a few days 
ago, but it was overcrowded. Another 
one is +o leave the first of next week. 
There are over 4,000 people here trying 
to get passage out of Shanghai for 
North America and England, besides 
thousands trying to get to various parts 
of the Orient. ® 


It may be necessary to explain that the 
advertisements on pages 37 to 39 are 
also taken from back issues of The 
Record. 
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WINTER ALONG THE BOW RIVER AT CALGARY 


Wanted: more ministers 
The Making of a Christian 
Marriage Enrichment 

The Global Rip-off 


ROAD BUILDING in a tropical rain forest. 


COLONIALISM IS DEAD; we have got used to that idea. 
Those who went to school when the maps were painted red 
have, albeit with difficulty, accepted the transfer of poli- 
tical power to the people Kipling once called the lesser 
breeds without the law. But the power of the market place 
did not vanish with the power of the state. It has become 
painfully obvious that the present arrangements in com- 
modity trade, international credit, investment, and the 
control of technology are thoroughly unfair and need to be 
radically overhauled. 

Developing countries need a balance between produc- 
tion for the local market and exports. With the proceeds 
from the sale of exports they can buy the things they do 
not produce for themselves. Developing countries, by and 
large, export commodities, tea, cocoa, copper and so forth, 
and import manufactured goods. Despite the recent boom, 
the price of commodities has not kept pace with the price 
of manufactured goods. Hence year by year, developing 
countries find their export earnings declining in real 
terms; in terms, for example, of the number of tons of 
cocoa it takes to buy a tractor. In this situation, they have 
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by Geoffrey Johnston 


three alternatives. They can borrow, they can diversify 
their exports, or they can expand production. { 

Borrowing is a quick and deadly solution. The inter- 
national banks are operated by the developed countries, 
the people who created the problem for which borrowing is 
a possible solution. They will lend money, at commercial 
rates, and under certain conditions. Borrowing at com- 
mercial rates is an expensive business, and a couple of bad 
years can put a developing country which exports agri- 
cultural products in dire straights indeed. 

The second solution, diversification, is somewhat more 
promising, though it too has its snags. The developing 
country can either do more refining of its products at 
home, or it can develop light industry. In the first case it 
finds that developed countries, where the markets are,, 
have already protected their own processing industries by 
tariffs and other arrangements. Even if you can make it, 
you can’t sell it. Besides, the technology of refining is in 
the hands of the multi-nationals, whose head offices are in 
the rich countries. For them knowledge is an article for 
sale, and if they choose to sell, they charge what the traffic 
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will bear. 

Thus some countries have tried to diversify by taking up 
light industry. Textiles, for example, require little tech- 
nology but plenty of labour. A bad job is better than no 
job, but in this kind of industry labour doesn’t dare press 
too hard, or else the multi-national which provided the 
machinery and does the marketing will simply pull up 
stakes and move on to a cheaper labour market. 

The third solution is to expand commodity production. 
In the case of mining this requires some pretty sophisti- 
cated calculations about the state of the market when the 
mind is ready. Few people but the multi-nationals can do 
this, and the corporation executives could well decide it is 
not in the company’s interest, (though it may be in the 
developing country’s interest) to proceed. In this case you 
are in trouble, for they have the capital and the know-how 
and between themselves and their friends, they control the 
market. In agriculture this is not always so serious, but 
every acre taken out of food production and put into cocoa 
or rubber means that more food has to be imported. As it 
turns out, the rich countries are the major food exporters, 
and they are not averse to charging what they think they 
can get. 


Share wealth and power 


In other words, the developing countries can’t win. The 
rich nations have covered all the bases. At first we thought 
the circle could be broken by various kinds of aid. But by 
now it has become apparent that while aid programs are 
essential, they will never, by themselves, get a country on 
its feet if it cannot pay its own way. The old slogan “Trade 
not Aid,” has at least come into its own. 

A few years ago the developing countries decided that if 
they didn’t hang together they would all hang separately, 
and formed a pressure group known as the Group of 77. 
After much negotiation they developed a package of pro- 
posals known as the New International Economic Order 
(NIEO), and put it to the rest of the world last spring. The 
first reaction of the western countries was pretty hostile, 
but by the time the UN met in September 1975, they had 
cooled off, and, with the possible exception of the Amer- 
icans, everyone was prepared to take their ideas seriously. 

The debate has been going on ever since, and will con- 
tinue to do so, in a variety of places, but most notably in 
the next meeting of the United Nations commission on 
trade and development, at Nairobi in May. (It is the fourth 
meeting of this body, hence the shorthand UNCTAD IV). 
The debate is worth following in the newspapers even if it 
means hunting around on the back pages. It is marginal to 
us, but crucial to most of the world. Let me offer a few 
observations to help keep the thing in perspective. 

First, we are a small player. Some 70 percent of our 
trade is with the United States, and most of the rest with 
Europe and Japan. We have little to lose, and hence, if we 
want, we are free to play the honest broker, the outsider 
who tries to get his friends to agree. 

Second, and seldom mentioned, we share many of the 
problems of the developing countries. Though in dollar 
terms most of our trade is in manufactured goods we are 
also a major exporter of commodities, base metals, timber 
and wheat, chiefly, apart from the last, to the United 
States. Similarly, we depend heavily on the Americans for 
technology, though our dependence is usually hidden be- 
hind the informal arrangements used by the multi- 
nationals. 
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Third, and this is the basic point, as Christians we must 
face up to the fact that the developing countries are being 
systematically diddled by the international arrangements 
of which we are a part. Because they are being diddled 
they are kept in a state of perpetual dependence. No man 
can be truly human in that state, and the dehumanization 
of the major part of mankind is not something Christians 
can contemplate with equanimity. It behooves us, there- 
fore, as Christians in a free society, to see that our govern- 
ment throws its weight behind those who are trying to 
replace the present iniquitous system with one that 
honestly shares both wealth and power among all, people. 

The sharing of wealth and power will be a painful ex- 
perience for us, because it means abandoning some deep- 
seated assumptions. 

We will have to abandon first, the belief that free enter- 
prise 1s a universal blessing. It has been good for us, but in 
ditferent times and under different circumstances it turns 
out to be a mixed bag. We will have to accept the clipping 
of Canadian wings abroad, like those of Falconbridge in 
South Africa, or the banks, or Alcan, in the West Indies. 

We will have to abandon, second, the notion that it is 
right and natural for white men to rule the world. The big 
shock of recent years has been the Arabs and their control 
of the price of oil. For the first time in living memory a 
non-European power has appeared as a threat. But we 
must accept the fact that the brief period of European 
supremacy was an abnormality in world history, and the 
usual situation is one of equality, or even European 
inferiority. 

We will have to abandon, third, our colonial mentality. 
As an exporter of commodities and an importer of tech- 
nology we are in a somewhat similar position to develop- 
ing countries. Is it not conceivable that we might be most 
useful to the rest of the world if we threw our lot in with 
developing countries on such things as commodity agree- 
ments and the transfer of technology? The reaction south 
of the border would hardly be cordial, but it could be that 
our support could tip the balance in favour of a better deal 
for those who need it most. 


Justice must be done 


The debate has been and will continue to be, long, 
tedious and often technical. The problenis are real, and 
honest men can be found on both sides. But I suggest to 
you that the heart of the matter lies in the three points just 
made. To contribute effectively to the discussion our 
government will have to abandon at least the first two and 
probably the third assumption just listed. It will not be 
easy; people in government think much the way we do, and 
they will have plenty of well informed advice assuring them 
that the present system, if not the best possible, can be put 
right with a little tinkering. But the fact is that it is 
radically unjust, both to men’s bodies and to their minds. 
It must be thoroughly overhauled, and it falls to the 
Christians in Canada, with others, to make clear to our 
government that there is a significant body of opinion in 
Canada that wants to see justice done. It will cost us 
something, both psychologically and materially, but per- 
haps the vision of perpetually expanding prosperity is 
another of the illusions we will have to abandon. * 


A FORMER MISSIONARY, the Rev. Geoffrey Johnston ts the Preshy- 
terian representative on GATT-/ly, an inter-church project working on 
trade and development tssues. 


EDITORIALS 


An appeal from Taiwan 


THE DIFFICULTIES WHICH CONFRONT the Presby- 
terian Church in Taiwan have been publicized once more 
by the distribution of a four-page appeal. It originated in a 
conference on church and society sponsored by the com- 
mittee on church world relations of that body. 

Four years ago this month we ran in The Record a 
“Public Statement on Our National Fate by the Presby- 
terian Church in Taiwan,’’ and commented upon it edi- 
torially. The document which came out last November 
entitled ““Our Appeal,” is a follow-up on that courageous 
statement. 

Presbyterians in Taiwan are still disturbed by their 
country’s isolation from the world. “Our nation has be- 
come isolated in foreign relations,’ the recent statement 
says, “we face an impending world economic crisis and in 
these circumstances the church must not carelessly take its 
ease and abandon the role of prophet.’ It goes on to say 
that the church cannot be concerned only with self-preser- 
vation and individual salvation. ‘“To save the nation in this 
time of crisis we must join together . . . to promote justice, 
liberty and peace so that the church may be worthy to be 
called a servant of Christ for these times,’’ the appeal 
affirms. 

It asks the government of Taiwan to put into practice 
the religious freedom guaranteed to the people in the 
constitution. This would enable each person to use his own 
language to worship God. Despite that guarantee the 
government confiscated the new translation of the Bible in 
the Taiwanese (Amoy) language as contravening the policy 
of promoting the use of Chinese (Mandarin) as the 
national language. Although the old edition of the Bible 
in Romanized Amoy has been returned, the appeal asks 
for the new translation back, and for permission to publish 
the Bible in any language, including the tribal dialects. 

Another complaint is that the church was not permitted 
to send delegates to the Nairobi Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. Pointing out that the government has 
encouraged cultural and economic exchanges, the appeal 
states: ““Our government ought to permit the church free- 
dom to attend the World Council of Churches and other 
such international church organizations. Just because a 
minority does not have the same opinion about world 
church organizations, we cannot abandon the opportunity 
to participate in them.”’ 

A plea is made for mutual trust and confidence between 
the government and the church, and an honest sharing of 
views about the nation’s future and the reformation of 
society. “The church, based on its mission to protect 
human rights and preserve human dignity appeals to the 
government to strengthen the development of society, to 
focus its attention on the problems of social corruption, 
poverty, avarice, public peace and order, and pollution, 
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and to adopt effective measures to safeguard the security 
and welfare of the people.” 

The appeal calls upon the church in Taiwan, which after 
110 years is still partially a receiving church, to achieve 
complete independence and become a giving church. Not 
merely in relation to finance, but in the context of the 
whole mission to which it is called as part of the universal 
body of Christ. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada, which has been 
active in Taiwan for 104 years, congratulates the Presby- 
terian Church there on its bold statement and supports its 
appeal to the government in all of its high resolves. We 
hope and pray that the church and the present government 
may soon reconcile their differences and enter into a new 
relationship of mutual regard and trust. Let there be no 
reprisals against the Presbyterians who have once more 
declared their position. As the recent appeal puts it, “the 
church, besides participating in the spreading of the 
gospel and leading men to repent and believe in the Lord, 
must express concern for the whole nation, society and the 
whole of mankind. Only in that way will she not fail to live 
up to the mission entrusted by God.” 


From the editor’s desk 


RESPONSE TO THE CENTENNIAL issue of our maga- 
zine (February) has been so good that we are led to believe 
that there may be a desire for extra copies. A limited 
supply is on hand, and copies may be ordered by sending 
35c for each to the circulation department. 


HELP MAKE MIRACLES HAPPEN! SHARE is the 
theme of the annual pre-Easter appeal for world relief and 
development this year, sponsored by Canadian churches. 
Promotion material has been sent to all Presbyterian 
ministers, and further information including offering 
envelopes may be obtained from the Committee on Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


THE CANADIAN COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, which 
meets in assembly once in three years, is planning to hold 
its next session in Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, April 25 to 29. 
This will be the first attempt to set the work of the 
national Council in the context of a local situation. 

It is significant that the local arrangements committee 
has been appointed by the Industrial Cape Breton Council 
of Churches, and that this committee has had a share in 
planning the program. We understand that delegates will 
be billeted in Cape Breton homes, and that they will be 
given ample opportunity to see the problems and the con- 
ditions that confront the people of that island in their time 
of economic crisis. 


WHO SAYS THAT CANADIANS can’t communicate? 
According to a columnist in The Toronto Star Canada has 


more mass media outlets than any country in the world | 


except the U.S.A. 

We have 430 radio stations, 84 television channels, 113 
daily newspapers, 900 weekly papers, 200 consumer maga- 
zines (such as The Record), 65 farm publications, 500 
business publications, and more than 125 foreign language 
publications. ® 
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Ulister’s Agony 


JAMES B. JOHNSTON of Brampton, 
Ont. came to Canada from Belfast two 
years ago. His wife is a Roman Catho- 
lic, he is a Presbyterian. 


His poems refer to events in Ulster 
early in January, the first to the 
assassination of five Catholics, the 
second to the retaliation against ten 
Protestants. 


Lonely farms 


The harvest has long since passed. 
Christmas too has come and gone 
Merging into a New Year 

With all its promises 

Of peace and prosperity. 


The January dusk falls early. 
Darkness surrounds the 
secluded farmhouse but 

the light from within 

bids the stranger welcome. 


To-night in Ballydoogan 
that stranger brought Death. 
In Whitecross too, 

two brothers lie dead, 

And the promise of peace 
has perished 

On a lonely farm 

In Ireland. 


Last ride 


What can one say, 

So far away; 

Five thousand miles 

Cannot lessen the shock 

of ten more dead. 

A bus ride from home, 

Behind, a hard day’s work. 
Ahead, relaxation, supper, 
Precious moments of family life. 


But the bus stopped 
People stirred 

A sudden hush 

A gunman entered 
Barked a command. 
Filled with fear 

the workers filed their 
way out into the 
darkness. 

More gunmen 
Machine gun fire. 
For ten 

One last ride 

In South Armagh. 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


Come before 
his presence 
with singing 


by Rhoda 
Elizabeth Playfair 
Burnaby, B.C. 


A CHOIR at our church? Not a 
chance! We used to have one but... 
it’s pretty hard to keep one going these 
days. 

Does this sound like your church? 
Then you're missing out! 

Just recently a visiting minister at a 
Burnaby church looked at the congre- 
gation after a rousing rendition of Dr. 
George Root’s triumphant Magnify, 
Glorify, Extol and Exalt the Lord and 
said slowly, ‘“‘Do you know how lucky 
you are?” And to the choir he added 
feelingly, “I thank you for your minis- 
try of music!” 

How is it, at a time when many 
churches are finding it impossible to 
maintain a full scale choir (as opposed 
to half a dozen voices that will lead the 
hymns) that this one in a church of 
average size is not only alive and well 
but presenting special occasion 
cantatas and oratorios in conjunction 
with a Vancouver based church choir? 

The reasons why church choirs grow 
and flourish are legion, and topping 
the list is a director who knows his 
business plus an organist with whom 
he or she works well. The Burnaby 
church is fortunate on both counts. 
Director Les Monk and his wife Connie 
(organist and choir director in a Van- 
couver church) became involved with 
choirs in the Lower Mainland area 
following World War II. Organist 
Betty Mercer, a graduate of Toronto’s 
Royal Conservatory, as is Connie 
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Monk, has worked with Les for 26 
years. (“She knows what I want to do 
before I know myself!’’) While un- 
doubtedly all three are well known in 
musical circles, there have been other 
choirs with skilled leadership that have 
not managed to hold their own against 
the I’m-too-busy-that-sounds-like-work 
corrosion of the 60s and 70s. What 
kept these two afloat? 

The Monk approach to music, in the 
first place, and the volunteer singer’s 
reaction to it in the second. 

“You can do a lot with music if 
you’re not worrying about money,”’ is 
the way Les Monk describes his deci- 
sion to make music an avocation rather 
than his life’s work. ‘““When music is a 
business, you don’t derive the same 
amount of pleasure out of it!”’ 

Pleasure is the word he uses and 
pleasure is the feeling you sense when 
sitting in on a choir rehearsal. Un- 
questionably the choir members are 
working — but just as undeniably, 
they’re enthusiastic about it. “You 
don’t expect to be rewarded for joy!”’ is 
the way one singer put it on one of the 
frequent occasions when one or the 
other of the Monks expressed an 


appreciative thanks for a job particu- 
larly well done. 
This is no happy accident. Both Les 


and Connie are endowed with the 
patience and diplomacy necessary to 
keep things on an even keel. Their 
conception of choir performance is 
broadly based and while of necessity 
the group effort is the thing, the indi- 
vidual counts! 

“Each one of you makes the choir 
what it is,’ they point out repeatedly. 
‘“‘No matter how much or how little you 
have to offer, it’s the total group that 
brings out what we get!” 

Or at a Thursday night’s practice 
(which only serves to polish off the 
anthem that has been weeks in the 


learning) Les Monk will admonish, “‘T | 


want everyone out on Sunday! We need 
every one! You’ve never let me down 
yet and I know you won’t now.” 

Choir members, trained, inexperi- 
enced, young, old, and 


practice is something to be missed only 
if you’ve broken a leg skiing — other- 
wise, you’re there! 

Together the two choirs muster 
between 80 and 90 voices. Recruiting 
new members is largely done by the 
Monks themselves. (“You don’t wait 
for people to volunteer. You’ve got to 
go out and get them!’’) but every 


member of both choirs feels personally | 
responsible for bringing in a new voice | 


whenever possible. 
Because there are members with un- 


trained voices who do not read music | 
well, the Monks believe in training. | 


“You have to go over it and over it — 
at the speed of the slowest singer so 
that everyone knows the music. That 
way, when they sing it, they sing it 
well!”’ 


ALWisemaN 


“I'll have to admit, George — your sermon on stewardship packed a real wallop!” 
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in-between, | 
thrive on such encouragement. Choir | 
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Indeed they do! On one occasion 
following a_ particularly well sung 
anthem, the appreciative congregation 
burst into involuntary applause. On 
another, the moving presentation of 
We Shall Overcome at a Remembrance 
Day service prompted the minister to 
ask to have it sung a second time at the 
close of the service! 

While both choirs share happily in 
weekly worship, a highlight of the year 
is the joint Easter presentation of 
oratorios such as Felix Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul or Alexander Mathew’s The 
Passion of Christ (despite the fact that 
practices for such an event involve 
round trips of over thirty miles!) An 
annual dinner and get togethers for 
coffee after special performances help 
to cement the sense of fellowship 
shared by the members of both 
churches. 

Unique as this type of choir build-up 
and co-operation seems to be, it is 
surely something that should be a 
consideration in the life and work of 
many more churches. The formula is 
not really so complicated: a top-notch 
director plus happy volunteers equal- 
ling a joyous sound. Lucky the church 
with all three! * 


Recreation 
at 
Huron Feathers 


by Richard Fee 
Knox College, Toronto 


HURON FEATHERS, on the shore of 
Lake Huron, opens its doors in the 
summer when other churches decrease 
their activity. People who spend their 
vacation on this seven-mile stretch of 
beautiful white sand at Sauble Beach 
find a recreational ministry and Chris- 
tian outreach which cross all gene- 
rational boundaries. 

Through the day camp I saw new 
kinds of parents uniquely concerned 
about their children, willing to finger 
paint with them and join in their 
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songs. During a creative arts week, 
parents and children together learned 
how to do macrame, organic dyeing 
and Indian beading or how to make 
candles or papier mache animals. 

Sunday worship there has an infor- 
mality which attracts people and 
arouses enthusiasm. Hymns and songs 
before every service and a mid-point 
coffee time help people get acquainted. 
Few remain on the beach for the entire 
two months, and so this is a great time 
of introduction and questions such as, 
‘*So you’re the uncle of. . .?” 

The Huron Feathers building is 
often used for entertainment or cul- 
tural activities, too — yoga classes, a 
rug hooking course, and film nights. 
For a number of years there have been 
swimming classes. 

Monday evening euchre parties have 
been popular. Originally designed for 
older vacationers, any discrimination 
on those lines soon disappeared. There 
is real need for a permanent Sauble 
Beach community get-together and last 
summer several people expressed the 
hope that this group would continue in 
homes during the winter. Over 600 
stayed at the youth hostel last summer. 
Young people have changed since the 
1960's. We noticed fewer hitch-hikers, 
more kids with ten-speed bikes, fewer 
kids with drug problems, more intent 
on travel and a destination. They came 
from as far as Germany, the U.S.A., 
France, Germany and all parts of 
Canada. Young people with such 
varied backgrounds had a great deal to 
share with each other and with the 
staff. 

One project originally designed as a 
drop-in centre soon developed into a 
physical recreation scheme. A volley 
ball court was established on the beach 
and plans were laid for jogging groups 
and a basketball set-up. 

Through Huron Feathers’ coffee 
houses and dances we provided a place 
where teen-agers were welcome, where 
money was not imperative, and where 
each could share thoughts and feelings. 

Last July and August special 
pastoral ministries were carried on at 
the centre or the nearby band-shell. 
Bible studies were held Saturday 
mornings. The Covenant Players, a 
troupe of religious dramatists, per- 
formed twice. Various musical groups 
played and two ecumenical services 
were planned by summer students of 
all the churches. In working together 
as students from seven denominations 
a great common bond was discovered 
— a new understanding of ecumenism 
and sharing under the love of Christ. + 


MAKE A DREAM COME TRUE 
TRAVEL WITH US 


Hawaii, Alaska, Yukon 


British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 


Atlantic Canada, Bahamas 


HAWAIlI — CLOSER THAN YOU 
THINK, LOVELIER THAN YOU 
DREAMED — 15 DAYS 


The Dream Holiday of a Lifetime! En- 
chanting, romantic, beautiful HAWAII! 
Visiting the Hawaiian Islands of Oahu 
(Waikiki-Honolulu); Kauai — the Garden 
Isle; Maui — the Valley Isle; and Hawaii 
— the Orchid Isle. Luxury hotels. Several 
sightseeing trips included. You'll tour 
each island extensively in your own pri- 
vate air-conditioned luxury motor coach. 
Tour departure is personally escorted by 
a competent Host who takes care of all 
details. Tour price from Toronto — 
$859.00 tax included. Tour Departure: 
Saturday, March 27th. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Four identical 21 day Midnight Sun Tours 
originating Toronto, June 28th, July 
19th, August 9th and August 30th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Edmonton and re- 
turn. ‘‘North to Alaska’’ by motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
country; Whitehorse and Dawson City; 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘Trail of 98” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway, Ferry- 
liner, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Con- 
tinue by motorcoach visiting Vancouver, 
Victoria, Canadian Rockies, Roger's 
Pass, Lake Louise, Columbia Icefields, 
Jasper and Edmonton. Personally es- 
corted. Tour Price — $1,199.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE TOURS 


Two luxurious 14-day Spring and Sum- 
mer Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Inside Passage, featuring an 8-day cruise 
on the C.P.’s_ palatial passenger ship 
T.E.V. Princess Patricia. Personally Es- 
corted. Spring Tour originates Toronto, 
Tuesday, June 8th; Summer Tour origi- 
nates Toronto, Saturday, September 4th. 
C.P. Air jet flight to Vancouver and 
return. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska; Prince Rupert 
and Alert Bay, B.C. 50 mile cruise to 
Glacier Bay and return. White Pass & 
Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight- 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. 
Tour Price — $1,139.00; adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 


TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 


Five identical 


13-day Totem Triangle 
Tours originating Toronto June 20th, 
July 14th, August 1st, August 21st, Sep- 
tember 4th. Air Canada Toronto-Calgary. 


Deluxe motorcoach; visit Banff, Lake 
Louise, Okanagan Valley, Kelowna, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Vancouver Island. 
Cruise the Inside Passage aboard M.V. 
Queen of Prince Rupert to Prince Rupert. 
Motorcoach; Prince George, Jasper, 
Columbia Icefields, Edmonton and Air 
Canada to Toronto. Tour price from 
Toronto $789.00. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 
For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 513 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


PRESBYTERIAN PROFILES 


A busy lady! 


JEAN MILNE WATSON, a member of 
Innerkip Presbyterian Church, was one 
of 25 Ontario women honoured by the 
province during International 
Women’s Year, for outstanding contri- 
butions to their community, province 
and country. 

Mrs. Watson, mother of three and 
grandparent of five, was born in Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, where she apprenticed 
as a law clerk while majoring in eco- 
nomics, political science and general 
organizational administration at Philip 
Stott College. 

She came to Canada at the age of 23 
and after her marriage to Alex Watson 
in 1934, settled in East Zorra, about 
two miles south of Innerkip, where he 
became postmaster in 1940. 

It was there she began a life-time 
involvement in the educational field by 
helping to form a home and school 
branch, becoming chairman of the 
school board in 1946. 

Soon after her election Mrs. Watson 
insisted upon free cod liver oil tablets 
for the youngsters. ‘‘The classrooms 
smelled like a fish factory — but the 
county also had remarkably few 
colds,” an associate recalls. She was 
also instrumental in establishing a hot 
lunch program. 

Then this energetic woman con- 
vened a committee which founded a 
Rural Shop and Home Economics 
School for the children of four neigh- 
bouring townships, the first such 
school in Ontario. 
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She became involved in the Ontario 
School Trustees and Ratepayers’ Asso- 
ciation and following the death of her 
husband became its full-time executive 
secretary, field director, negotiator and 
editor of the Canadian School Journal. 
When that body became the Ontario 
Public School Trustees’ Association, 
she was both executive assistant and 
editor of Ontario Education magazine. 
She retired in 1971. 

Her record of service in education is 
impressive. When Ontario set up the 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Tech- 
nology in 1965, Mrs. Watson was ap- 
pointed to the Fanshawe College 
board, serving three terms as chair- 
man. As well, she was president of the 
provincial association for the colleges. 

At various times she has _ been 
elected to the Woodstock Suburban 
District High School Board, been a 
governor of the Stothers’ Exceptional 
Child Foundation, president of both 
the Ontario Association for 
Curriculum Development and of the 
Ontario Educational Association. In 
1962 Mrs. Watson was chairman of 
Education Year for the Canadian 
Conference on Education. 

Many honours:came her way. In 
1967 she was awarded the Canada 
Medal. She was the second woman to 
win the Lamp of Learning presented by 
the Ontario Secondary School Teach- 


An elder from Jarvis 
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ordon Miller, is shown 


ers’ Federation to a non-teacher for 
‘‘an outstanding contribution to 
secondary school education in 
Ontario.”” The Ontario Public School 
Men Teachers’ Federation presented 
her with its Meritorius Award, and she 
is a Fellow of the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation, the only woman non- 
teacher so honoured. 

At present she is a fact finder with 
the Ontario Education Relations 
Committee set up last August to help 
implement new legislation governing 
teacher /board negotiations. 

Writing in Ontario Education, Jack 
Hutton says that when William Davis, 
now premier of Ontario, was appointed 
minister of education, ‘‘it didn’t take 
him long to realize that the post- 
master’s wife in Innerkip was closer to 
the grass roots of Ontario education 
than any ten of his senior advisors .. . 
until he left the portfolio, Bill Davis 
respected the opinion of Jean Watson 
— even when his opinion varied by 180 
degrees.” 

With all of her educational interests, 
Mrs. Watson has somehow found time 
to be active in her church, serving 
three terms as president of the Ladies’ 
Aid. She also founded the Innerkip 
Community Women’s Institute and is a 
past matron of the Thames Valley No. 
199 Order of the Eastern Star. ® 

Valerie M. Dunn 


on 


with his four sons, Douglas, Glen, Barry, and Allan. 


THE NEW MEMBER of the Ontario 
Legislative Assembly for Haldimand- 
Norfolk is a _ Presbyterian elder, 
Gordon Irvin Miller. He is a member 
of Knox Church, Jarvis, where he 
served as superintendent of the church 
school for 12 years. 

Mr. Miller, who was born on the 
family farm near Jarvis in February, 
1924, has been active in local sports 


and municipal politics. Last fall he ran 
as a Liberal candidate and was elected 
to the Ontario house. 

In 1949 Gordon Miller married Reta 
Mae Johnson, a registered nurse. She 
was taken by a terminal illness in 
September, 1973. Their four sons are 
shown above. Glen manages the family 
farm, and Allan, the youngest is study- 
ing at Ridgetown Agricultural School. 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


THE TWO OF US, travelling through 
eastern Africa, found to our surprise 
that we shared the same birthday. How 
could we celebrate it fittingly? Nov- 
ember 20 would find us still a week 
away from Nairobi, where all the 
church leaders were gathering for the 
fifth Assembly. It would find us in a 
distant part of Ethiopia, about 500 
kilometres east of Addis Ababa, at the 
small town of Alemaya. 

Neill McKee and I reconciled our- 
selves to the thought that the day 
would pass unmarked by any celebra- 
tion, other than hours of photograph- 
ing fields of sorghum and interviewing 
plant breeders (which was, after all, 
what we had come to Ethiopia to do). 
But the Dean of Agriculture at the 
university, Dr. Melak Mengesha, had 
his own idea. He wouldn’t tell us what 
it was. 

He took us out to a modest supper in 
the old city of Harar, and wanted us to 
hurry through it. That was clearly not 
the party. On then, in his car, through 
the old walled city and out one of its 
eight gates to a height of land from 
where the ground fell steeply. 

A man was sitting in a ditch. A few 
words in Amharic from Dean Melak, 
and the man gave a shrill whistle, two 
fingers in his mouth in the way Pierre 
Trudeau can also manage. Within a 


minute, from all directions came 
loping out of the darkness one, two, 
three .. . six large hyenas. 


Most of them stayed watchfully a 
short distance from Ato Tana, as he 
unwrapped some gobbets of meat from 
a newspaper. But one big female, 
whom he had nicknamed Aselefech, 
came right up to him, stretched her 
strong neck right over him and 
grabbed the meat. 

He called to me to come and join 
him, but I declined. He seemed to be 
running very short of meat, and 


_ Aselefech’s jaws were still busy above 


. 


his head. But Dean Melak went for- 
ward and crouched there, until all the 
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meat had gone. It was close to curfew 
hour, and we drove home in_ haste. 
What did “‘Aselefech’’ mean? we 
asked. It was a name, said the Dean, 
usually given to beautiful girls and 
meant “‘She made them all parade,”’ so 
beautiful that she was ahead of the 
crowd. 

It was a birthday to remember. And 
somehow it seemed to fit the Ethiopia 
of today. 

Why do I say that? Because hunger 
still prowls the land, like those hyenas. 
Yet the people make light of it, when- 
ever possible. And, since the revolution 
two years ago, feudalism has gone — 
even though there is much confusion 
about how land reform and_ other 
changes will be implemented. There 
was symbolism in Dean Melak taking 
his place in the ditch alongside Ato 
Tana. 

Hunger. It was early in 1973, when 
the “‘short rains’’ failed throughout the 
country, that Ethiopia was plunged 
into famine. The secretiveness and 
ineffectiveness of the government in 
that crisis were important factors in 
the overthrow of the old regime, and of 
the Emperor. Since 1973 Ethiopians 
have been climbing painfully out of 
that crisis, and building organizations 
to prevent it re-occurring. 

Central to this effort is the Christian 
Relief and Development Association, 
in which some two dozen organizations 
are now grouped. The CRDA holds a 
general meeting every two weeks, at 
which the participants — whether it is 
an Oxfam nurse out of the Ogaden, or 
a Health Ministry doctor down from 
the mountain country of Gemu Gofa 
pool their knowledge and _ co- 
ordinate plans. 

Reading the CRDA minutes gives 
you a vivid picture of the thin line most 
of Ethiopia’s 25 million people are 
walking between survival and disaster. 
In 1975 the rains were generally excel- 
lent, the best that Wollo and Tigrai 
provinces (worst affected in 1973) had 


known in ten years. But heavy rain 
creates its own problems: parts of Shoa 
province, not far from Addis, became 
impassable for ground transport (even 
pack-animals) and food had to be 
dropped by air. 

Harrerghe, the southeast lowlands 
beyond Harar and the hyenas, is now 
the most critical area because the 
herds of livestock are so depleted. 
More than 70,000 remain in camps — 
and thousands more crossed from 
Somalia, sick and hungry. In western 
Ethiopia some 8000 refugees came in 
from southern Sudan, straining the 
food resources. 

But it’s not just relief work now. 
There’s mention of a new children’s 
hospital in Wollo, of a weaving co- 
operative being started in remote 
Chencha, of small bridges and roads 


being built in the zemetcha, the 
National Work Campaign. 
Looking further ahead than the 


CRDA organizations can afford to do 
is Dean Melak’s colleague at Alemaya, 
Dr. Brhane Gebrekidan. He is a plant 
scientist specializing in sorghum, and 
is part of a worldwide network of re- 
search into that cereal crop that is 
substantially funded by the Inter- 
national Development Research Centre 
from Ottawa. 

Dr. Brhane has a key part in that 
network. Ethiopia is the original home 
of sorghum, and many varieties are 
grown there in isolated communities 
that have never been tried elsewhere. 
He sends his young assistants on long 
trips, by bus and then on horseback, to 
gather these ‘‘new”’ varieties. Some 
have turned out to be highly nutritious, 
and are being crossed with improved 
lines from India or the Lebanon. 

It will take several years for the 
ordinary peasant in Africa or Asia to 
get the benefits of such research. For 
the present, agriculture too closely 
resembles the painting Dean Melak 
has hung above his fireplace. It is of a 
farmer in a bare landscape, bending 
over one of his pair of oxen that has 
collapsed and is dying beside his 
plough. One ox alone was useless. 

Dean Melak explained it was a scene 
he witnessed as he drove along with a 
car-load of professors. ‘““‘We just stood 
there, all these professors of animal 
science, and could do nothing for 
him.”’ He asked a student later to paint 
the scene, and planned to entitle it 
“Ethiopia’s crippled agriculture.” 
Salomon the student did paint it, but 
insisted on calling it instead, “The 
Lonely Farmer.” 

Perhaps the years of loneliness are 
ending. ® 
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“CHRISTIANS ARE NOT BORN, THEY ARE MADE,” 
wrote Tertullian centuries ago. It is not merely being born 
into a Christian family, receiving baptism, learning the 
faith, being confirmed and partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
that makes a person a Christian. 

All of these things are helpful; yes, some of them are 
even requisite to the life in Christ. But they do not neces- 
sarily make people into Christians. A personal response of 
faith is essential. But even that does not make a person a 
Christian. It is God by his grace in Jesus Christ through 
the work of the Spirit who does this. 

To be a Christian means to die to self and to be born to 
newness of life in Christ. It means to be justified and 
sanctified by Christ. This is God’s doing and not our own 
achievement. As Paul writes in Ephesians, ‘“‘For by grace 
you have been saved through faith; and this is not your 
own doing, it is the gift of God — not because of works, 
lest any man should boast. For we are his workmanship 
created in Christ Jesus for good works. . .”’ (2:8-10).”’ 

If infant baptism is recognized as in accordance with 
10 
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biblical thought and practice, then the making of a 
Christian must be seen as a long and continuous process 
extending normally from infancy to mature manhood and 
womanhood. Traditionally, the church has regarded it as 
including the following steps or stages: 1. birth into a 
Christian family; 2. infant baptism, i.e. initiation into the 
covenant of grace; 3. catechetical instruction in the 
Christian faith; 4. appropriation by a personal confession 


of faith of the intent of baptism expressed in ‘‘confirma- | 


tion’’; 5. admission to the Lord’s Supper; and 6. growth in 
Christian maturity. All of the above stages may not be 
applicable. 


A brief history of confirmation 


Since the focus of this article is on the role of confirma- 
tion in the making of a Christian, a few historical notes on 
confirmation are in order. 

The origin of the practice of confirmation is not very 
clear. Two passages in the New Testament are usually 
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cited in support of it (Acts 8:14-17 and 19:1-7). Both 
passages indicate that the apostles laid hands upon those 
who were baptized and they received the Holy Spirit. 

We know that the laying-on-of-hands was an ancient 
symbolical act. At least four different understandings of 
the act are found in the Bible: as a general blessing (Gen. 
48:14-16; Mark 10:16), as an act of commissioning or 
ordination (Acts 6:1-6; 2 Tim. 1:6), as a means of healing 
(Luke 4:40), and as confirmation (The Acts passages and 
Heb. 6:2). 

It is not altogether clear that the act of laying hands on 
newly converted Christians was always practised. But there 
is evidence to suggest that at the beginning baptism with 
water, anointing with oil, and the laying-on-of-hands were 
all part of a unified act of Christian initiation. As Dom 
Gregory Dix, the Anglican liturgical scholar, has written in 
his The Shape of the Liturgy, these different rites were 

“normally conferred within five or ten minutes of each 
other.”’ (p. 260). 

In the first few centuries both infant and adult baptism 
were practised. Some children were baptized immediately 
after birth and in other cases, baptism was apparently 
deferred until they were adults. These two practices co- 
existed in the early church. 

From the fourth century onwards infant baptism 
became the rule and adult baptism was administered only 
in missionary situations. Therefore as the years passed, 
and Christian parents brought their children for baptism, 
confirmation became gradually separated from baptism. 
They came to be separated not by five or ten minutes but 
by ten or fifteen years. Baptism took place in infancy and 
confirmation was reserved for a later age when the person 
could profess his or her faith. 

In the West, confirmation was reserved for the bishop; 
in the East, the priest administered it with oil consecrated 
by a bishop. It is still customary in Eastern Orthodoxy to 
confirm infants directly after baptism and to administer 
Communion immediately. 

At the time of the Protestant reformation Luther denied 
that confirmation was a sacrament for it was not unques- 
tionably instituted by Christ. For Luther baptism was 
complete in itself. All our Christian life is a return to our 
baptism. 

In Reformed churches a similar view was expressed. 
Calvin also denied that confirmation was a sacrament. To 
give it sacramental status and to hold that without it 
baptism is incomplete, Calvin said, is an impairment of 
baptism. At the same time Calvin approved of the practice 
of laying-on-of-hands as long as it was interpreted as a 
form of blessing. 

According to Calvin true confirmation consists in cate- 
chising and a public profession of faith. Thus he writes: 
“A child of ten would present himself to the church to 
declare his confession of faith, would be examined in each 
article, and answer to each ... Thus while the church 
looks on as a witness, he would profess the one true and 
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sincere faith, in which the believing folk with one mind 
worship the one God.”’ (Unstitutes, IV, 19, 13). This basic 
understanding of confirmation was followed by Reformed 
churches on the continent and the British Isles. Confirma- 
tion became a public profession of faith and admission to 
the Lord’s Supper and all the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of church membership. 

In more recent times, Christian groups originating in 
revival movements have stressed the necessity of a true ex- 
perience of conversion for the making of a Christian. Such 
groups usually practise adult baptism and baptism and 
conversion are regarded as inseparable events. 


The need for re-thinking 


During the last decade or two, many churches have re- 
examined their teaching regarding the making of a 
Christian. The church in East Germany has been forced to 
rethink the meaning of baptism and confirmation because 
of the practice of “youth dedications’ introduced recently 
by the communist state. In the Reformed Church in 
France, the question of adult and infant baptism has been 
the subject of intensive study and discussion. Both the 
Church of England and the Episcopal Church in the 
United States have made a thorough study of baptism and 
confirmation. So has the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. in its recent report, Baptism: Decision and 
Growth. 

In Canada, the United Church produced a study on The 
Doctrine and Practice of Church Membership in 1960. A 
sub-committee of our church’s committee on church doc- 
trine under the chairmanship of the Rev. Blake Walker 
has been working for several years on the subject, ““The 
Covenant of Grace and Reception into the Communicant 
Membership of the Church.” 

These various studies indicate that there is some dis- 
satisfaction with present practices. Certainly motives for a 
new approach as well as proposed changes vary from 
church to church. But what lies at the heart of them all is 
a deep concern for a clearer understanding of what is 
involved in the making of a Christian. 

Some of the questions that have been raised in these 
studies are as follows: Is confirmation a relic of an earlier 
time which ought to be abandoned in our highly secular 
society? Should infant baptism be the norm and adult 
baptism the exception, or vice versa? What is the relation- 
ship between confirmation and the two sacraments of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper? Should the present 
sequence of infant baptism — instruction — confirmation 
— first Communion be modified to permit baptized child- 
ren to commune at about the age of ten and before they 
are confirmed? At what age should those who have been 
baptized in infancy be confirmed? Is confirmation a 
maturity rite, a kind of Christian Bar Mitzvah? Is an 
experience of conversion essential? How is conversion to be 
understood — as sudden or gradual or both? (Continued) 
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THE MAKING 
OF A CHRISTIAN 


A number of factors in our present situation have made 
this rethinking necessary. We live today in an increasingly 
secular society in which some of the powerful forces of 
Christian influence and education can no longer be 
assumed. Most of the established churches have empha- 
sized the Christian, nurture approach. A child may be so 
taught that he knows no time when he did not belong to 
the church or love the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Yet in many cases the conditions of Christian nurture 
are not being fulfilled. Far too many parents have entirely 
abdicated their responsibilities. Many baptized children 
are growing up with no Christian influence or education at 
all. Some are lost to the church in early childhood, still 
others in later childhood or adolescence, and others break 
away from the church at the dawn of adult manhood and 
womanhood. 

Today most churches fail to hold on to their young 
people. Statistics of the Church of England show that less 
than half of those baptized came forward for confirmation. 
Our church’s statistics, however, are more encouraging. 
During the 25 year period, 1949 to 1974, there were 
222,822 baptisms and 159,557 persons were received into 
communicant membership by profession of faith. If there 
were about 200,000 infant baptisms (assuming an approxi- 
mate ratio of 90% infant baptisms and 10% adult 
baptisms) then the 159,557 persons represent almost 80% 
of those baptized who went on to profess their faith. But 
the question remains how many of these are still com- 
mitted and active church members? The challenge which 
faces all the churches today is how young people who are 
baptized and nurtured in the church and at home, are to 
be kept within the fellowship of the church? We must be- 
stir ourselves on this matter for the church of tomorrow 
builds upon the church of today. 

Yet another reason that has prompted fresh thinking on 
baptism and confirmation is that for many young people 
confirmation marks the end of association with the church 
rather than a beginning. A distinguished Swiss theologian 
once remarked that for a Swiss boy reception into church 
membership meant three things: ‘‘Now I shall start to wear 
long trousers; now I shall be allowed to smoke; and now 
like Daddy, I shall be able to stop going to church.”’ The 
same is often true of the Canadian boy. 


Conclusions and proposals 


There are no easy answers to the many theological, 
liturgical, educational and pastoral questions which the 
making of a Christian poses for us today. But perhaps a 
few conclusions can be drawn and some proposals put 
forward. 

Confirmation is an important step but only one step in a 
life-long continuum of Christian growth and education. 
While it is wrong to say that baptism is incomplete with- 
out confirmation, it is nevertheless shortsighted to hold 
that infant baptism fulfils its purpose without the life of 
faith which ensues after it. 

Both infant and adult baptism point forward to a long 
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process of Christian nurture. One stage in the process ends 
when the baptized person professes for himself or her- 
self the faith into which he or she was baptized. 

The United Church of Canada report on church mem- 
bership has expressed this very well. ‘‘Confirmation,”’ it 
says, “‘is not the moment at which our baptism becomes 
effective for us; it has always been and will continue to be 
effective like the work of Christ. Nor is confirmation the 
point at which we become members of the church; we were 
made members in baptism” (p. 21). It is therefore wrong to 
speak as some do of confirmation and admission to the 
Lord’s Table as “‘joining the church.” This is a demeaning 
of baptism. 

Three proposals can be put forward for discussion 
throughout our church: 

The first has to do with a stricter observance of the 
disciplines connected with infant baptism. Infant baptism 
ought to be administered only to children of believing and 
practising Christian parents or sponsors. The baptism of 
other children could be postponed until they have had a 
recognizable catechumenate in church. In addition to the 
service of infant baptism for children of believing parents, 
we propose an alternate service for other children which 
might be called a Service of Thanksgiving and Enrolment 
in the Catechumenate, adding to that service a form of 
blessing of the child. This way the parents would not per- 
jure themselves by taking up promises that they have no 
intention of keeping and the minister would not become 
party to the debasing of the sacrament by performing what 
could be called in these cases, ‘‘hope-for-the-best- 
baptism.” Moreover, adult baptism would become more 
common than it is today. It is a great pity that adult 
baptism is so much the exception today that it is rarely, if 
at all, celebrated in front of a Sunday congregation. 

The second proposal has to do with offering Com- 
munion to children at some point between the ages of ten 
and 12. In our present practice first Communion coincides 
with confirmation. But there is no reason why this should 
be so. In fact it could be argued that receiving baptism 
opens the way to Holy Communion in principle. This prac- 
tice has been adopted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., a number of Lutheran churches, and is 
under study by the Church of Scotland, the Church of 
England and the United and Anglican Churches of 
Canada. 

The third proposal is to delay confirmation until about 
18 years of age or a little later. This is the suggestion of 
Max Thurian of the Taizé community in France in his 
book, The Consecration of the Layman. Confirmation 
would then be seen as an equipping and enrolling of the 
laity for service in the church and in the world rather than 
as a graduation at the end of Christian schooling. To quote 
him, “It is, in the rhythm of Christian life, something 
eternal, begun at baptism, an engaging in the service of 
the church, for which God renews the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit: strength, light, consecration.” (p. 104). The gift of 
the Holy Spirit bestowed in baptism is strengthened in 
confirmation. 

Our Presbyterian forefathers spoke of “improving our 
baptism.” This “improving” continues after confirmation 
and through the earthly pilgrimage of the Christian. For 
the making of a Christian never ends. ® 


THE THIRD in a series on what we believe. Dr. Klempa is minister of 
Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Toronto, Ont. 
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A SUDDEN AND SHARP increase in the number of 
vacant pulpits in The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
points to a grave shortage of ministers. Over 12% of our 
pastoral charges are now seeking ministers, compared to 
only 3.7% five years ago, when we spoke of a surplus. 
Minister mobility requires a vacancy rate of about 5%. 

Why this shortage? In the decade following 1925 many 
young men came forward as ministerial candidates, and 
now all have reached retirement age. 

The high enrolment in the theological colleges this year 
is encouraging, but it will be many years before the gradu- 
ating classes can fill the need. And of course all graduates 
must serve for two years under appointment of the board 
of world mission, mostly in aid-receiving charges. So self- 
supporting charges are going to have great difficulty in 
filling vacant pulpits in the months and years ahead. 

The short-term need is to recruit ministers already 
ordained to fill present vacancies. The long-term need is to 
challenge men and women who have the gifts to consider 
the ministry of word and sacrament as a career. 

First, the short term need. Ordained ministers may be 
found from the ranks of our own retired ministers, from 
those whom we have “exported” to other countries and 
churches, or from those who left the parish ministry during 
the surplus years. ; 
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Then there are ministers from sister Presbyterian 
churches in other countries who would be glad to ‘“‘come 
over into Macedonia and help us’’ for many of these 
churches have a surplus of ministers. The procedure is 
simple, ministers from other Presbyterian or Reformed 
churches can be called from their charges directly to con- 
gregations in our church through the two presbyteries 
(theirs and ours) in the usual way. There is a surprising 
resistance on the part of many vacancy committees and 
interim moderators to the serious consideration of candi- 
dates from outside our own church. And yet such candi- 
dates can be a source of enrichment. After all Canada is 
full of immigrants. Why should we exclude ministers from 
among them? The church of Jesus Christ surely trans- 
cends national boundaries. 

On request the board of ministry will supply informa- 
tion on a number of ministers of sister churches willing to 
come to Canada. 

The long-term need is for greater recruitment of suit- 
able candidates for the ministry. The word recruitment has 
a military ring about it, which is not entirely inappropriate 
since it is a call to leadership in the church militant. But it 
is not a wholesale call for volunteers that is required. The 
most effective recruitment is on a personal basis. Those 
who care about the leadership of the church must chal- 
lenge men and women with gifts of spirit, mind and body 
to consider the call to the ministry of word and sacrament. 
It is really up to you and me. Has your congregation been 
a producer or consumer of ministers? 

To fill the vacancies listed in the February Record would 
require 65 additional ministers. The board of world 
mission anticipates another 20 this spring for the appoint- 
ment of ordained missionaries to aid-receiving and border- 
line charges in Canada, which are not listed. In addition, 
six ministers are required to fill vacancies on our overseas 
fields. Theoretically, therefore, we could use another 99 
ordained ministers right now in Canada and overseas. 

To set these figures in perspective, the 1975 statistics 
show 531 self-sustaining charges and 168 ordained mission 
fields in Canada, for a total of 699. In round figures then, 
there are 85 home vacancies out of 700 charges, or a 
vacancy rate of over 12%. But we have said that a vacancy 
rate of up to 5% (35) is required to allow mobility of 
ministers. Therefore, the realistic immediate need is for 50 
new ministers at home and an additional six for overseas. 

The need is not uniform across the church. The 
February Record showed that the four Western synods 
have seven out of 151 charges vacant, or 4.6%; and that 
the four Eastern synods have 58 out of 549 charges vacant, 
or 10.6%. 

The Synod of the Atlantic Provinces has the highest 
vacancy rate at 13%, whereas the highest presbytery rate is 
in Montreal, with Toronto next. 

What can you do? You can keep in touch with ministers 
who have gone to other countries or other occupations to 
inform them of the need. If your congregation is seeking a 
minister, you can be open to the consideration of candi- 
dates from outside of Canada. You can look for suitable 
applicants for theological training. You can consider 
whether God is calling you into this service, and talk it 
over with your own minister. And you can minister to your 
minister. 

Finally, we can all “Pray ... the Lord of the harvest, 
that he will send forth labourers into his harvest.’ ® 


THE AUTHOR is the secretary of the board of ministry. 


“| appreciate. . .the way 

you dress, 

the way you look after the garden, 

the way you get excited by new ideas, 
the way you smile.” 


GARTH AND MARY McLeod of St. Andrew's Church, 
Ottawa, share personal appreciation with one another. 


LEADER Howard Clinebell in discussion between sessions. 


MARRIAGE ENRICHMENT is a positive approach to 
making a good relationship better. It is a collection of 
experiences designed to help a couple grow towards their 
full potential — as individuals and as partners. The aim is 
to help people live more intentionally; to take an active 
role in determining their growth and the quality of their 
relationships. Far too often couples allow their marriage to 
drift, little realizing that they are moving further apart. 
Vital marriage relationships are those which are worked 
at, and are intentional arenas for growth. 

One of the church’s new activities is the promotion of 
marriage enrichment events. What does this involve? In 
January 66 couples gathered in Ottawa to find out. Family 
life ministries had joined with counterparts in the United 
Church to bring Dr. Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., professor of 
pastoral counselling at the Claremont School of Theology 
in California, to lead a weekend seminar. We were among 
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Growl 


by Tom 
and Laura 
Tanner 


COUPLES wrote down their goals for the f 


the lucky ones present. 

Howard Clinebell first set the group at ease by acknow- 
ledging that some might feel a little apprehensive. He 
affirmed our right to those butterflies and on a show of 
hands four people admitted less enthusiasm than their 
spouses in attending this event. Dr. Clinebell stated that by 
coming they had shown how they care for their relation- 
ship; they had already given their marriage a gift. In this 
context, love might well be defined as a reciprocal, mutual 
commitment to each other’s growth. 

After the speaker had shared a number of thoughts and 
experiences, we moved on to a guided fantasy. We closed 
our eyes and, following his directions, used our imagina- 
tions to construct an ‘“‘inner room.” There is no right or 
wrong way to experience such an exercise. It provides a 
way of getting in touch with our feelings and gives us a 
vocabulary for communicating them. Some may not have 
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liked the images they evolved, but the growth potential lies 
in recognizing one’s feelings and reflecting upon them. 
And we discovered that we do have the power to change 
our internal environment. 

All couples experience pain. Marriage enrichment helps 
people recognize and deal with sensitive areas because 
these are where the relationship is changing and growing. 
The context for dealing with difficulties is always positive 
however, and this is well illustrated by the “intentional 
marriage model.’’ Couples are asked to complete the sen- 
tence, “I appreciate in you ...’’ Twenty minutes passes 
quickly as everyone gains a new perspective. Next they 
complete the sentence, “‘I need from you ...’’ Here a little 
pain might surface, especially if conflicting needs are ex- 
pressed, but it comes after each partner has been enriched 


_by the appreciation of his or her spouse. Couples can be 


realistic about coping with demands because the context is 
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one of positive affection. 

Once needs have been identified, the next step is to work 
out a plan of action. Couples are urged to start with 
mutual or overlapping needs and then proceed to the more 
difficult area where desires conflict. This is the pay off step 
as it negotiates action for growth. Couples find that this 
specific planning provides a real sense of progress in 
making their marriage better. 

Enhancing the sexual dimension of marriage is a con- 
sideration in the total growth of the relationship. Many 
couples find it difficult to communicate about this area of 
their lives. Greater intimacy is a product of a better sexual 
relationship, just as a strengthening of other bonds im- 
proves the physical side of marriage. The ideal is a posi- 
tive fidelity which aims at bringing two people close 
enough “to touch souls.” 

One of the pervasive myths says “‘they lived happily ever 
after.’’ It is closer to the truth to say that any couple who 
have not said a harsh word to each other in 25 years prob- 
ably have not spoken for 24! Conflict is normal in all close 
relationships so marriage enrichment approaches the 
problem of handling conflict constructively. Couples were 
given pointers which help to unblock the channel of love 
which is so often clogged by conflict. 

To better understand the source of some of our reac- 
tions, Dr. Clinebell took us through a recall experience, an 
imaginary journey back into our childhood home and ex- 
periences. We came in touch with our ‘‘inner child’’ by 
thinking about the place and happenings of our early 
memories. One woman discovered why she had always 
disliked her married name! An understanding of our per- 
sonal history, in its full emotional dimensions, can free us 
to be more creative in the present. 

The fastest way to draw a bead on values is to ask; 
“How do I use my time?’”’ Our seminar worked on per- 
sonal values and reviewed them against the spouse’s con- 
cern and priorities. More opportunities for growth 
emerged from this exercise, and we found a whole world of 
possibilities open for our exploration. 

Marriage enrichment emphasizes the positive, but it 
does not shy away from the painful. Three members of the 
group volunteered to work with Howard Clinebell in a 
session on coping with grief. In our society grief tends to 
be suppressed, and it consumes a great amount of emo- 
tional energy if not faced and resolved. The church can be 
an enormous help through the provision of “grief groups”’ 
which put loss into the context of community and help to 
turn it into hope. 

The grief session left few with dry eyes, but helped us to 
see the magnificent potential of sharing groups. Through- 
out the weekend we had occasion to share with a support 
group of two or three other couples. The importance of 
working with such understanding friends became a deeply 
felt reality. 

In this weekend we saw ourselves differently and fresh 
breezes blew through the stuffy corners of our relation- 
ships. It was natural that we should each draw up a pledge 
of commitment which was shared with our spouse as part 
of the closing worship. A type of communion, a love-feast 
using oranges was an apt ritual for presenting our new 
vows. 

During the marriage enrichment weekend we saw our- 
selves, our partners and our relationships differently. We 
were confident that growth could continue. We were closer 
to realizing the purpose for which Jesus came to earth; we 
were closer to living life in all its fullness. & 
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A new world 


IT’S ONE OF those 747 planes ... movies .. . lots of food 
and drink. The crew speak English and ‘French. 


“This is how you use your life preserver.”’ (It is five hours 
over the Atlantic, isn’t it?) 


A change at London... 
English and Hindi. 


another 747, but the crew speak 


Those huge snowcapped mountains bursting through the 
clouds are the Austrian Alps. Think of the skiing! 


Five and a half hours later, we put down at Tehran, due to 
fog in Delhi. A city of four million people and I’m not even 
sure which country we're in. 


A midnight drive through wide spacious streets: 


flat roofs 

mosque decorated with blue mosaic tile 
mountains at the end of the street 
construction everywhere 

beautifully laid out gardens 

Christmas cards with a Persian motif 
military packing guns. 


And we passengers, heretofore strangers, begin to talk: A 
Trinidadian doctor, en route to her post in Bangladesh. A 
newly wed from Kenya, living in London, en route to visit 
her parents in Delhi. 


A young lad from Sri Lanka (Ceylon) studying dentistry in 
Denmark. A nine year old Indian boy from Vancouver, to 


Delhi to visit his grandmother. 


The radio interrupts to announce the Pakistan earthquake, 
and the offer of ten million from Saudi Arabia for relief. 


All these strange faces and different people. Not one of 
them like me. 


‘God so loved the world that he gave... .’ 


Must we too? Are we able? 
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Crossing boundaries 


WHAT AM I DOING sitting in the airport in Tehran, 
drinking a coke bought for me by the Indian girl from 
Nairobi? 


She lives in London but is the first Indian on her block so 
she 1s still very insecure. 


Across the aisle, sits a woman swathed in a black burka, 
face veiled. She’s a Muslim. Why can’t she be “with it,” 
and contemporary .. . like me? 


Then there’s the Sikh with the red turban who gets into a 
verbal battle with the Hindu, father of three, as to who was 
first in line for boarding the aircraft. 


Tempers are short. Finally we get through Gate V ... 
(Gate 2 in English). 


I hang out the plane window for my first view of the 
desert: 


wave after wave of sand 
barren wastes with one long track 
stretching beyond the horizon 
Not a living thing, plant, animal or person 
Low but rugged mountains. . . . 

for miles 

and miles 

and miles 


We're over Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, says the pilot. 
How did the Wise Men ever get through from the east to 
Bethlehem? The preacher on Epiphany Sunday in Delhi 
said ‘‘Wise men aren’t necessarily from the east. Wise men 
are those that cross boundaries.” 


Maybe that's why God saw fit to seat me beside the Indian 
girl from Nairobi... the one who bought me a coke. 

And opposite the Muslim. 

To see if [ could. 

Cross boundaries, | mean. * 


WRITTEN by the Rev. Lois Wilson of First United 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. during three months on staff at 
Vicharodaya College, Bangalore. 
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he century-old edifice of the 
nationally renowned St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church at King and Simcoe Street 
in Toronto is slated for a complete 
restoration. People who know this 
famous church are aware that it 
is not just another church, but as 
Eric Arthur the distinguished 
Canadian Architect has written, 
it is ‘‘an historic monument of 
outstanding architectural 
qualities’’. Presbyterians across 
the land have been proud to visit 
and worship in this eminent 
Presbyterian edifice right in the 
heart of the redeveloping 
downtown Toronto. Here the first 
General Assembly of the 
continuing Presbyterian Church in 
Canada was held and here 
young people from all 
parts of Canada studying 
at the University of 
Toronto, have been 
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inspired and strengthened for 
service by the renowned Ministers 
of the past who have made the St. 
Andrew’s pulpit so influential. 


Ten years ago it appeared that the 
changes in the inner city were 
going to make the situation for 
St. Andrew’s Church untenable in 
its present location. Today, 
however, a growing and vigorous 
congregation has committed itself 
to restore this century-old Church 
Building. Consultants were 
engaged to do a survey of the 
building needs. The cost of the 
required work is estimated to be 
$900,000.00. 
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(An advertisement ) 


The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church has committed itself to the 
largest part of this amount. 


Believing, however, that this 
church has many friends and 
alumni across the land who would 
be glad to share in the restoration 
of a church that is so much in the 
heart of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada, and facing the fact 
that throughout the world famous 
churches and cathedrals have 
frequently had to look to their 
wider circle of friends in times of 
great undertakings, we invite you 
to share with us in our great 
venture. 


Donations should be 

addressed to: ST. 

ANDREW’S CHURCH 
RESTORATION, c/o 

MRS. F.A. TOMLIN, 
BOX 141, THE 
SIMPSON TOWER, 401 
BAY STREET, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
MSH 3kK2. 


All gifts will be acknow- 
ledged and will be eligible 
for Income Tax 
Deduction. 
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Nairobi — 
Palaver capital 
by Heather Johnston 


WHEN NIGHT FALLS in Nairobi, little fires spring up on 
street corners. Around them huddle men wearing long 
coats and helmets, carrying huge sticks. The night watch 
men of Nairobi. The fires reminded me of an African 
village round which the elders would gather at night in 
palaver. As Nairobi is a city of contrasts, so I experienced 
a tremendous gap between rhetoric and reality at the Fifth 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Within the 
most modern conference centre a strict model of Western 
bureaucracy was adhered to. Without these ‘“‘Ivory 
Towers” I saw the worst slum city on the one hand, and on 
the other, I felt the impact of Christianity as a vital and 
liberating force in contact with my brothers and sisters of 
Kenya. 

Dr. Philip Potter, general secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, likened the Nairobi Assembly to a 
period “‘in the wilderness.” ‘“‘While the last Assembly was 
in the mood of Exodus — here we are in the wilderness.”’ 
And indeed we looked for a clear word, but it eluded us. 
For me it was a period of disillusionment, and_ yet, 
Phoenix-like, the WCC emerged as a new reality. We faced 
each other — and God. We clearly felt the one charisma 
which binds us together at certain times, especially in the 
work-groups. Bible study was the impulse of the ecumeni- 
cal movement. In my small group of a dozen men and 
women (including four Roman Catholics), we studied 
Romans chapter 8 in the light of the Assembly theme 
“Jesus Christ Frees and Unites.” This for me represented 
the essence of the ecumenical experience. It was here that I 
received the necessary strength for participation in the 
Assembly not as a spectator, but as a committed par- 
ticipant. 

In the “‘wilderness” of Nairobi we developed a realism 
necessary to face the stark problems before us. The ten- 
sions so evident between Orthodoxy and the rest of 
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OUR DELEGATES at a session in Nairobi. 


E SAW THE 


The two Presbyterian ¢ 
to speak to presbyterie 
is located in Hamilton. 
Requests should be di 
inter-church relations, 
at 50 Wynford Drive, D 


Christendom represented the tensions between East and 
West. I was achingly aware of both and have set myself the 
task of studying more about the faith of my orthodox 
brothers and sisters, so that I might be able to converse 
with them more intelligently. As to the latter tension, I was 
deeply conscious of it since I became closely involved with 
many delegates from behind the Iron Curtain. I under- 
stood their reluctance to commit themselves on certain 
issues — which might seriously affect their family’s well- 
being and even their own future. Living in the freest 
country of the world, as a Canadian I myself did not have 
to decide whether this was a time for that ‘‘costly ecumen- 
ism’” about which Philip Potter speaks. 

All through the Assembly voices of those who called for 
greater emphasis on “evangelical proclamation’’ were 
heard. I felt this question needed to be raised in the midst 
of struggling with political and survival issues. A tidal 
wave of concern for human rights seemed to engulf the 
Assembly again and again. Increased support for the pro- 
gram to combat racism received an overwhelming affirma- 
tive vote. A concerted effort to involve women in all 
decision-making bodies of the churches and in aid to 
Christian groups harrassed and imprisoned for defending 
human rights, are but a few issues with which we agonized. 
An old Zulu proverb says: ‘‘When a thorn gets into the toe, 
the whole body stoops to pick it out.’ I found myself 
constantly “‘stooping”’ in Nairobi. 

There are so many others in this “‘wilderness.’’ Those 
people of other faiths, cultures and ideologies. There is a 
great urgency for seeking community beyond our own. We 
find ourselves thrown in with all of humanity in a common 
concern for peace and justice. Dialogue is both a matter of 
hearing and understanding the faith of others, and also of 
witnessing to the gospel of Jesus Christ. So, while living in 
the “wilderness of Nairobi’ we became the pilgrim people 
of God. 

The listening and communicating with each other was 
often painful, but there is no other way forward. The 
nearer we draw to the Crucified, the nearer we come to one 
another. This truth was dramatically visualized for us in 
the banner made of bark, dominating the hall in Kenyatta 
Centre. A Christian artist from Tanzania depicts a giant 
tree with its roots planted in a red pool (signifying the 
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crucifixion). The tree droops with flowers and fruit. On 


either side of the tree — which takes on the shape of the 


cross when looked at from a distance — are people in 
boats, moving in opposite directions towards the centre. 
Representing many church traditions and cultures, we 
gathered together in Nairobi. On a continent determined 
to be free, we tried to respond to the claims of Christ and 
the needs of the world. Participants from the six con- 
tinents, we were composed of a greater number of third 
world delegates, women, young people and laity than ever 
before. Deliberation on our common witness in Bible study 
and prayer, in informal small group and large formal 
meeting, brought us closer together. Ideology and sharp 


contrasts in opinion and commitment pulled us apart. The 
closing service of advent and farewell was for most of us a 
glimpse of that “‘conciliar’’ fellowship we so long for. We 


are one in Christ, not because we live it, but because of an 
historic God-event 2,000 years ago. & 


The struggle 
for liberation 
by Donald C. Smith 


FEW SUBJECTS AROUSE more intense reaction among 
white affluent North Americans than that of violence and 


the struggles of liberation movements in various parts of 


the world. Successive World Council Assemblies have 
stressed the church’s prophetic role in discerning and 
opposing unjust and oppressive structures and institutions. 
But at Nairobi questions were asked about the specific 
responsibility of the churches in the struggle for justice, 
human rights and the elimination of racism. 

The section to which I was assigned, first of all, ex- 
amined the patterns of domination against which the 
following groups are struggling: women; ethnic minorities 
(such as native people in North America or Koreans in 
Japan) or racially oppressed majorities (such as in Rho- 
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desia and South Africa), the poor and under-privileged, 
victims of human rights violations, political prisoners, and 
so on. Secondly, this section examined the extent to which 
national and international military-economic systems 
create and perpetuate this domination and oppression. It 
soon became clear that the victims of racism, sexism, 
classism, imperialism and other forms of oppression were 
often the victims of structural and institutional violence 
against which they were unable to struggle effectively. 

The sub-section on racism which I attended was en- 
livened by the fact that in the midst of a bitter attack by 
five or six South African black delegates against the de- 
grading apartheid policies of the South African govern- 
ment, Canon Burgess Carr of the All Africa Conference of 
Churches alleged that a South African government spy was 
in our meeting room and that he should be removed. 
However, the South Africans felt this was unnecessary and 
preferred to carry on with their criticism thus risking the 
possibility of being denied re-entry to their country. 

One of the most striking aspects of this sub-section on 
racism was the strong and unanimous support of African 
delegates for the W.C.C.’s controversial program to 
combat racism. Without exception they lauded the pro- 
gram and the churches which in the face of considerable 
opposition from some of their constituency had contri- 
buted to the special fund which had given small grants to 
racially oppressed groups. At one of the first plenary 
sessions, the Assembly gave overwhelming support to the 
program and adopted the following recommendations to 
the churches on the subject of racism: 

1. We commend the program to combat racism to the 
member churches, and urge them to ensure that their 
members receive accurate information about the whole 
program. We ask for further support of the program in 
terms of increased commitment, prayer and finance in 
order that the various aspects of the program, e.g. theo- 
logical reflection, action-orientated research, information, 
annual project list and special fund, may be even more 
effective. 

2. Of primary importance tothe churches’ involvement 
in the struggle against racism is theological reflection. We 
therefore draw to the churches’ attention the ongoing joint 
project of the program to combat racism and faith and 
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order and its report on a recent consultation ‘Racism in 
Theology and Theology against Racism’? (WCC 1975), and 
we commend it for their use. 

3. We urge member churches to ensure, wherever poss- 
ible, the active participation of representatives from 
minority and racially oppressed groups in decision-making 
concerning their welfare and well-being within the life of 
churches and of society. 

4. We urge member churches to provide factual infor- 
mation, gained from the oppressed groups themselves, so 
that Christians can learn the extent of their involvement in 
structures that perpetuate racial injustice and have 
recourse to specific proposals for responsible ecumenical 
action. 

5. South Africa, which highlights racism in its most 
blatant form, must retain high priority for the attention of 
the member churches. Apartheid is possible only with the 
support of a large number of Christians there. We urge 
member churches to identify with, and wherever possible, 
initiate or activate campaigns to halt arms traffic; to work 
for the withdrawal of investments and the ending of bank 


BEGIN 
~ —~____ WITH _ WIND 


Begin with wind — 

wind breathing on the land, 
Whispering life into the mangrove trees, 
Gentling cypress buds to ecstasies 
Of green, lifting the yucca stalk to stand 


Tall in the salty sand. 

Begin with rain, 
Parting the marshes where the sea has spun 
Long threads of silver, and where seeds have lain, 
Washing the channels where their roots will run. 


Begin with sun — 

day springing out of night, 
Waking the dormant gold of wild jasmine, 
Shaping the orange and the tangerine 
To its own image... and to man’s delight. 


Praise wind and rain and sun — and seed and pod; 
But when the praise begins, begin with God. 


— Evelyn Tooley Hunt 
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loans; to stop white migration. These issues have already 
been urged by the WCC and we recommend these for 
urgent action by the member churches. Their implemen- 
tation would be an effective non-violent contribution to the 
struggle against racism. 

6. Racism, as a world problem, however, also demands 
the churches’ attention in other particular situations, 
including: 

a) the condition of the native peoples of North and 
South America; 

b) the situation of the aboriginal peoples of Australia 
and ethnic minorities in New Zealand; 

c) growing racism against black people and migrant 
workers in Europe; 

7. Churches everywhere should beware that their com- 
mendable zeal for combating racism and other forms of 
ethnocentrism in distant lands should not lead to ignoring 
its manifestations in their midst. 

8. In all this, churches should be making a conscious 
effort to be themselves models of non-racist communities. 

The Sth Assembly adopted a revised constitution for the 
World Council which contained several important changes 
plus much updating of language. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant change was under the section on functions and 
purposes of the W.C.C. The new constitution now states 
that the first goal or purpose of the W.C.C. shall be: 

‘to call the churches to the goal of visible unity in one 
faith and in one eucharistic fellowship expressed in 
worship and in common life in Christ, and to advance 
towards that unity in order that the world may believe.”’ 

The term “‘visible unity’ does not imply church union or 
organic union of churches as the goal of the W.C.C. al- 
though this can be, in some situations, a valid expression 
of ‘‘visible unity.” On the other hand, organizational 
church unification may fall considerably short of that true 
“visible unity’? which is the ultimate goal of all ecumenical 
endeavours. 

There was at Nairobi, in both small and large gather- 
ings, a complete absence of any suggestion that the goal of 
the W.C.C. is to bring about one super church — a huge 
monolithic, bureaucratic structure including the R.C. 
church. Such a misrepresentation of the W.C.C., which is 
not uncommon in parts of our church, has no basis in fact. 
The view that the W.C.C. is dominated by the Orthodox 
churches from the communist countries — a view made 
popular by articles in the Reader's Digest — is equally 
ridiculous. The Orthodox churches are under represented 
in relation to the size of their constituency in both the 
Assembly itself and the central committee. They have an 
extremely weak voice in the Secretariat of the W.C.C. 
where only four of some 130 permanent staff members are 
from the Orthodox churches. Similarly, the charge that the 
W.C.C. is dominated by the third world countries is 
equally absurd. The over-riding impression one received at 
the Assembly was the way in which delegates found a basic 
oneness and unity in Christ which transcended and cut 
across all social, political, ideological, confessional, racial, 
ethnic and language barriers. Because this Assembly had a 
far higher percentage of lay delegates (about 40%), 
including large numbers of women and youth, than pre- 
vious Assemblies, and because there was greater represen- 
tation of parish ministers among the clergy, as against 
professors and church officials, the Sth Assembly was 
undoubtedly a more ‘‘grass-roots’’ Assembly, more truly 
representing the rank and file membership of the member 
churches than ever before. ® 
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People and Systems 
by R.M. Ransom 


Under the title People and Systems, a 
series of booklets has just been published 
which set out to deal with our Cana- 
dian way of life under specific headings 
and compare it with other quite different 
systems under these same heads. They are 
written in a thoughtful, readable manner 
without technical detail. In order to get at 
the root of the matter the studies deal with 
the Canadian way of life under five criteria: 
education and its aims; the meaning of 
work; the place of women; the role of 
religion and the adequacy of health care 
programs. Thus the study of the Canadian 
system examines how the interests of 
people are aided or impeded in each of 
these five areas of life. Each of these short 
concise studies is done by a writer with 
special competence in his particular area of 
concern. Similarly, using the same five 
criteria, other writers examine three sys- 
tems that are basically quite different from 
the Canadian system, namely those of the 
People’s Republic of China, Cuba and 
Tanzania. The writers do not pass judge- 
ment but they do discuss fundamentals 
with integrity and so may “‘put off’ some 
people who are unused to such Christian 
honesty. 

An important part of the series is the 


Leader's Guide which draws together the 
four separate studies for comparison, 
showing contrasts and similarities and en- 
courages the reader to come to his own 
conclusions in the light of biblical truth. 

Each study is contained in a separate 32- 
page booklet of handy size and shape for 
study purposes. The Study Guide is a 12- 
page leaflet. All five pieces are conveniently 
packaged in what is called The Canada 
Packet which sells for $6.95 complete. 

The material is primarily intended for 
use in congregational study groups, 
especially men’s groups. As such it has 
remarkable flexibility. One need not pur- 
chase the whole packet but can pick and 
choose and buy the booklets separately 
according to his interests. A group if it so 
desires can take any one country and make 
a study of it alone under all five headings. 
Or it can study and compare any two of the 
countries it wishes under one or all of the 
five criteria. Alternately, all four countries 
can be studied under just one of the 
criteria. The options are almost endless. In 
all cases it is advisable to have the Leader's 
Guide which also contains general study 
proposals, worship helps and bibliography 
for further reading. 

The booklets are valuable not only for 
study purposes but make excellent and 
stimulating reading for private use. 

For greater ease in ordering the booklets 
their titles and prices are listed: Canada: 
People Questions — $1.25; China: People 


Questions — $1.75; Cuba: 
tions — $1.75; Tanzania: People Questions 
— $1.75; Leader's Guide — $1.00; Canada 
Kit (packaged) — $6.95. 

These materials were specially produced 
for use in connection with the study theme 


People Ques- 


for 1975-76 “People and Systems,” ap- 
proved by the 1974 General Assembly for 
prayer and study throughout the church. 
Mission education recommends them for 
these purposes. 

All these materials are published by 
Friendship Press, New York, and may be 
ordered from the W.M.S. Bookroom, 50 
Wyntord Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
Send money with your order and save 
postage and handling charges. 


To assist you to prepare for 
professional service in the Church: 


1. DEGREE — DIPLOMA PROGRAMME 


— 3or 4 year programme 


EWART COLLEGE 


The Christian Education College 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
offers the following Programmes of Study 


for the year 1976 - 1977 


To help you to equip yourself for more 
competent service in your Church: 


— leading to B.A. and Diploma in Christian 


education 


— open to High School Graduates 


and mature students 
— apply before June 15, 1976 


ll. DIPLOMA PROGRAMME 


— 3 year programme 


— leading to Diploma in Christian Education 
— open to High School Graduates and 


mature students 


— apply before August 15, 1976 
DIPLOMA PROGRAMME 


Hl. 
— 2 year programme 


— leading to Diploma in Christian Education 
— open to University Graduates 
— apply before August 15, 1976 


March, 1976 


CONTINUING and LAY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


June 11-16, 1976 
Theme: Developing the Congre- 
gation’s Educational 
Ministry 
Leaders: Dr. Sara Little 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ramsay 
Open to professional and lay 
educators. Apply immediately. 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY 
PROGRAMME 


Length of time dependent on 
qualifications and goal sought. 
Apply when ready. 


For information about any of these 
programmes, write to: The Principal, 
156 St. George Street, 

Toronto, Ontario. M5S 2G1 
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NEWS 


Nominees for moderator 


The principal clerk, Rev. Dr. Donald C. 
MacDonald, has distributed to the 44 pres- 
byteries ballots listing the presbytery nomi- 
nees for moderator of the 102nd General 
Assembly. 

They are: Rev. Dr. William R. Bell, 
Knox Church, New Westminster, B.C.; 
Rev. Dr. A. Lorne MacKay, Central 
Church, Hamilton, Unt.; Rev. Dr. Edward 
McKinlay, St. Enoch Church, Hamilton, 
Ont.; Rev. Dr. Allister E. Morrison, mis- 
sion superintendent, Truro, N.S.; and Rev. 


Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner, editor, The 
Record, Don Mills, Ont. 

Three ministers were nominated but 
declined to stand: Rev. L.E. Blaikie, 
Moncton, N.B.; Rev. Dr. Bruce Miles, 
Winnipeg, Man.; and Rev. A.F. 
MacSween, secretary for missions in 
Canada. 


The nominations of Rev. Dr. John S. 
McBride of Summerside, P.E.I. and Rev. 
Dr. James H. Williams of Toronto were 
received too late to qualify under the rules 
set by the General Assembly. 

All presbytery members, both ministers 
and elders, will vote on preferential ballots 
which must be mailed by presbytery clerks 
not later than March 31. 


TO COMPLETE CENTENNIAL celebrations, the 
ladies of Knox Church, Stratford, Ont. laid 
aside $100 in a non-chequing savings account, 
the interest to be allowed to accumulate for 
100 years. The congregation of the year 2075 
will be free to use the accumulated capital 

as they consider best. If interest rates 

average even 7%, the $100 will have grown, in 
the year 2075, to about $87,000. 

Above, left to right are: Wm. Little, trust 
company manager and Knox Church board 
member, handing over the pass book to Mrs. |. 
Schellenberger, president, ladies’ aid, and 

the group’s treasurer, Mrs. H.T. Thorne, 

with Rev. Fred Neill, the minister. 
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Descendants discovered 


In the September, 1975 Record the above 
photo appeared in the story on the Auld 
Kirk at Kildonan. 

A great-grandson of Samuel Henderson, 
Fraser Allardyce is a member of Kerrisdale 
Church, Vancouver, B.C., and receives The 
Record through the Every Home Plan. Mr. 
Allardyce sent the magazine to an aunt in 
Kamloops, B.C., who provided further 
information. It was telephoned to The 
Record during the postal strike by Dr. 
D.M. McLean, clerk of session at Kerris- 
dale Church. 

The mystery of the disappearance of 
Samuel Henderson was solved only recently 
when an Indian confessed on his death bed 
that he had shot Henderson, mistaking him 
for an enemy Sioux. The victim was buried, 
and since hanging was the penalty for this 
act, the Indians present made a vow never 
to reveal the fact that Henderson had been 
killed. 

However, when he was on his death bed 
the Indian who did the shooting sent for 
the lawyer of the Campbell family who 
handled Samuel Henderson’s estate, and 
confessed to him. 


Alliston church fire 


Knox Presbyterian Church in Alliston, 
Ont. was totally destroyed by fire on Satur- 
day evening, Jan. 17 during extremely cold 
weather. Although insurance was insuffi- 
cient to meet today’s building costs, the 
congregation has decided to erect a new 
church. 

Session Hall 


clerk Bruce told The 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, at its semi-annual meetin 
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Me 


Record that part of the history corner was 
all that was saved from the 60-year-old 
building. 

The minister, the Rev. Alexander 
Clements, conducted a service in the Allis- 
ton arena the next day, and temporary 
facilities will be used to carry on congre- 
gational activities. 


Films on India 


Two new sound and colour 16 mm. films 
on medical work in India are available for 
rental from the Canadian Council of 
Churches, 40 St. Clair Ave. East, Toronto 
M4T 1M9, telephone 921-4152. 

The Torch of Life emphasizes the work 
and service and personnel at Vellore Medi- 
cal Centre in the 1970's, and runs for 40 
minutes. 

The Widening Circle is a portrayal of the 
variety of service being rendered by 
Christian Medical College and Brown 
Memorial Hospital at Ludhiana, North 
India. It runs about 35 minutes. The rental 
charge for each is $4.00. 


NMioderator’s breakfast 


Prof. David W. Hay was the speaker at 
the annual moderator’s breakfast arranged 
by the men’s work committees of the 
Toronto presbyteries and supported by the 
W.M.S._ presbyterials. The moderator 
spoke on “The Doctrine of Vocation.” 

The 18 member P.M. Chorus of Toronto, 
under the leadership of Cyril Redford, 
sang. 


Two 1976 mission tours 


On evaluating the 1975 centennial tour 
to the Orient the board of world mission 
was impressed by the comments of the tour 
participants on the deep insights they had 
gained about the world-wide fellowship and 
mission of the church through meeting 
fellow Christians in Japan, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. 

After carefully exploring the feasibility of 
further tours, the BWM has decided to 
organize two tours in the fall of 1976, one 
to India and Nepal, and one to the Mari- 
times (see the ad on page 31). In 1977 
tours will be run to the Orient and to the 
Canadian West. Publicity will be sent to 
every congregation and further advertise- 
ments will appear in The Record. 
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‘Protect our farm land 


Legislation to protect Canada’s ‘“‘fast 
disappearing” farm land has been urged by 
the United Church of Canada. 

The executive of General Council has 
authorized the department of church in 
society to ask both federal and provincial 
governments to provide a program of posi- 
tive incentives to encourage use of non- 
arable land for industrial, urban and other 
non-agricultural uses. It will also recom- 
mend that farmers be compensated for 
retaining their land for agricultural pur- 
poses, “in the face of other economic 
pressures.” 


New Hungarian Bible 


A new Hungarian translation of the 
Bible left the press just before the end of 
1975. Commissioned by the Hungarian 
Bible Society, the new Bible is published by 
the press department of the Reformed 
Church of Hungary in a first edition of 
30,000 copies. It has taken an ecumenical 
team of translators and biblical scholars 
more than 25 years to complete this trans- 
lation into contemporary Hungarian. 
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MONEY WAS ENCLOSED but no name or add- 
ress in these two envelopes. The top one had $3 
cash with a Toronto postmark dated Jan. 7, the 
bottom contained $2 in cash and arrived in 
December, from some post office in Ontario. 


Most popular book 


The 50,000,001st copy of the New Testa- 
ment in Today's English Version was pre- 
sented by the Canadian Bible Society to Dr. 
Charles Seidenspinner, president of the 
Evangelical Fellowship of Canada. 

The SO millionth copy was presented to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury by the 
American Bible Society. 

This New Testament in contemporary 
English, which came out in 1966, has had 
the widest distribution of any paperback 
ever published in English. The complete 
Bible in this version, popularly known as 
Good News for Modern Man, will be pub- 
lished in September of this vear. 
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OVER 170,000 CHILDREN IN OUR WORLD-WIDE FAMILY SAY “THANK YOU!” 


& * 


Priceless 
Love 
That 

Cireles 
the World 


Su May — Hong Kong Josi — Brazil 


Roberto — Costa Rica 


Maria — Philippines 


Many, many thousands of Canadians are giving a new start in life to deprived 
and destitute children in the poverty-plagued areas of the world. Every month, from 
our Toronto office alone, nearly 17,000 needy youngsters receive assistance and 
care. Altogether, more than 170,000 are provided with a new opportunity to hope 
and life through our international and 15 field offices around the world. These girls 
and boys know who their sponsors are and notes from the children often end with 
“Thank you so much for helping me. | love you.” 


The kiddies shown above are fortunate ones who have Christian Children’s 
Fund sponsors. They receive nutritious meals, medical care, clothing, school 
supplies — and loving care. But so many more need help — our field offices have 
long waiting lists of needy youngsters. They cannot understand the hard, hungry 
and irrational world in which they live but how they respond and grow when help is 
provided. 

You and your family, church and school groups, can sponsor a child like this. 
The cost is just $15 a month ($180 a year) . You will receive a child’s name, photo, 
address and description of the orphanage or project so you can correspond. All 
letters are translated in our overseas Offices. 

Christian Children’s Fund of Canada Is anon-profit, non-political, Incorporated 
charitable organization, registered with the Dept. of National Revenue, Ottawa 
(No. 0211987-01-13), working In co-operation with nearly 50 denominations in 
over 40 countries. 

e Over the past three years our audited financial statements show total Canadian 
operational and administrative expenses have averaged only 9.2% of receipts. 


¢ Christian Children’s Fund works closely with the local and national government 
child-welfare agencies. We assist children In over 900 orphanges, school 
projects, special blind, babies and crippled children’s institutions, and Family 
Helper Projects. 

LET YOUR HEART GO WORLD-WIDE! We have immediate need for sponsors of 

children in Indla, Indonesia, Talwan, Thailand, Kenya, Jamaica, South 

America. Fill in the coupon below and mail it to us soon. 


r-- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA --; 
1 r] 
1 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 ; 
8 y wish to sponsor a boy © girl (2 for CCF is experienced. effi- | 
: one year In cient. economical and con- | 
: : (Name Country) scientious. Approved by the i 
gp | will pay $15 a month (SERO a year). Income Tax Branch of the ‘ 
a Enclosed is payment for the Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, : 
g full year () first month i registered with the U.S. i 
fo) cannot “sponsor” a child but want to Committee on Voluntary 1 
Bhelp by giving $ Foreign Aid. Obxistvan 7 
@ DF Please send me more information. Children SY Fund has been 1 
8 Name helping children around the ri 
| world since 1938 and al F 

Address present assists over 170.000 * aie 
a Place Prov. children in more than 9C0Q Homes and proj- g 
a Postal Code P-3-76 ects in nearly SQ countries. A 
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THE PRESIDENT of the Canadian Council of Churches signed an agreement making the public 
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archives custodian of the Council's records. With Dr. Norman Berner, second from left, are Dr. 
Floyd Honey, left, and Hugh Taylor, historical branch director of the public archives of Canada. 


Kintail’s campaign 


FOR 
KINTAIL 


THESE CHILDREN and adults from Strathcona 
and Brant Hills churches in Burlington, Ont. 
completed the five-mile walk-a-thon which 
raised $400 for Camp Kintail’s renovation fund. 


Major renovations are required at Camp 
Kintail, on the shore of Lake Huron, and 
the Synod of Hamilton and London has 


authorized a campaign to raise $300,000. 


Each year some 400 campers, ranging in 
age from eight years to young adults, 
participate in Christian programs at the 
camp. Kintail has served the church for 48 


24 


years, so extensive updating of facilities is 
required to meet health and camping 
standards. 

The early stages of site development call 
for construction of a camp health unit, a 
dining hall, suitable sewerage systems, a 
swimming pool, and provision of a site for 
family camping. 

The first phase of renovating Camp 
Kintail will cost $125,000, which must be 
raised before the work can begin. It is 
estimated that there are 50,000 church 
members in the synod who should join in 
realizing this objective. 

Each congregation is being encouraged 
to meet its synod outreach allocation, part 
of which is directed towards church camp- 
ing. Groups and organizations will be 
asked to raise funds through special pro- 
jects, such as the walk-a-thon held in 
Burlington. 

The chairman of the fund raising com- 
mittee for the Camp Kintail site develop- 
ment task force is C.W. (Charlie) Lemmex, 
an elder in Strathcona Church. Further 
information may be had from him at 3082 
Northview Cresc., Burlington, Ont. 
L7M 1B1. 


Moderator on tour 


Rev. Prof. David W. Hay, moderator of 
the 101st General Assembly, left on 
February 9 to visit Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Guyana. Before returning on March 2 he 
will give three public lectures in Kingston, 
Jamaica under the auspices of the United 
Theological College. 


YOU WERE ASKING2 


OQ. Should memorial plaques be 
placed within the sanctuary of a 
church? 


A This question has not been a 
problem to me in my ministry; I have 
had very modest plaques so placed. 
But the placing of plaques may be 
overdone as the years go by, with one 
family almost vying with another in 
the size and embellishment of the 
memorial. A church building is for 
the praise of God, not for the glori- 
fication of deceased people. The 
question can be a difficult one for 
the session to decide (and it is the 
session that must give permission) 
when a refusal will give wide-spread 
trouble in one section of the congre- 
gation, and permission can cause 
equal trouble in another section. 
Thus, the practice is growing, when a 
new church is built, of banning all 
except war memorials for those who 
have served or died from that congre- 
gation, permitting not individual 
memorials but a group memorial. 
When the new Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul was built in Montreal, 
all the plaques from the former 
buildings were placed in a single 
room — an excellent thing. Stained- 
glass windows and church furnish- 
ings are a related question, but I 
confine my opinion to the question 
that is asked. 


QO What do you think of the chil- 


dren's sermon in a service? 


A I think it is good and is especially 
enjoyed by the adults. It can range 
all the way from excellence, as mea- 
sured by the faces of the children, to 
mushy moralizing, which personally 
I have always ranked as an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord and an evidence 
of laziness on the part of the minis- 
ter. My own custom, for years and 
years, was to base this address on the 
Shorter Catechism, question by 
question. How effective this was I am 
unable to say, but my elders and 
others were enthusiastic about it. Of 
course, they were unaware that peda- 
gogical experts now frown upon 
memory work and catechistical 
instruction. Upon these “experts,” 
say I, be confusion, and may their 
tribe decrease. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. 
Dr. L. H. Fowler, 376 Lakeshore 
Road, Port Hope, Ont. LIA IR3. 
Include name and address, for 
information only. 
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LETTERS 


Jews and Christians 


I read with interest the letter by the Rev. 
Keith Wilcox in the Dec.-Jan. Record, 
regarding his reactions to the article on 
“Exploring Christian-Jewish Relations.” It 
does seem to me that Mr. Wilcox must be 
reminded, as we all must be reminded, that 
God is not a Christian or a Jew or a 
Muslim, God is God. He does not belong to 
us, rather we belong to him. 

Perhaps this idea has been best des- 
cribed by Dr. James Sanders of Union 
Seminary who in an article called ‘Torah 
and Christ’’ in the October 1975 issue of 
Interpretation wrote: 

“I would make several comments ... in 
closing. (a) There is nothing wrong in con- 
tinuing to hope, as Paul did, that Jews 
acknowledge the work of God in Christ so 
long as we do not go on then to insist that 
they ‘become Christian.’ It is we who have 
in Christ, become Israelites, so to speak, 
says Paul, not the other way around. (b) If 
we really want Jews, or anyone, to recog- 
nize that God committed a righteousness 
also in Christ, then we must do two things: 
(1) as Christians, take the trouble to know 
who we are; and (2) try to live attractive 
lives reflective of the passionate love of God 
for humankind instead of practicing preju- 
dice against Jews or Muslims. This does 
not mean we all live the same kind of life. 
It means, in my way of thinking, that we 
must concentrate on broadening our 
theology. This is the work that needs doing. 
It means that God is neither Jew nor 
Christian nor Muslim. He is God and he 


loves us all passionately and equally well. If 


he has chosen an Israel (or more than 
one?) it is to use as instruments of his 
blessing humankind. This emerging theol- 
ogy is what I call monotheistic pluralism. 
But names and rubrics are not important. 


What is important is to regain a sense of 


what Dietrich Bonhoeffer called the reality 
of God. The heart of the biblical message is 
not so much that we should believe in God 
but that God believes in us.” 

(Rev.) Thomas Rodger, Regina, Sask. 


After reading Keith Wilcox’s letter the 
Rev. A.V. Bentum of Cowichan Station, 
B.C. sent the following poem which ap- 
peared in The Christian Union Quarterly 
many years ago: 

Across the way my neighbour's 
windows shine, 

His roof-tree shields him from the 
storms that frown; 

He toiled and saved to built it, 
staunch and brown. 

And though my neighbour's house ts 
not like mine, 

IT would not pull it down! 


With patient care my neighbour, too, 
had built 
March, 1976 


Southern Ontario’s 


Friendly 


Retirement Haven! 


& 


A Residence for Senior Citizens at Dufferin and Bloor Streets 
* Congenial Company * Gracious Dining 
* Convenient Transportation * Close to Everything 


* All Rooms Have Individual Heat Control 


* Carefree Living 


If you are 60 years of age or over and in reasonably good health, inquire 
today. For further information, phone 537-3135 or write to: 


Dept. PR, New Horizons Tower 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 


AC HORIZONS TOWER 


New Horizons Tower is operated as a non-profit organization 
by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 


Also 
SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
for senior citizens who are looking for accommodation while their families or companions are vacationing. 
Phone 537-3135 for details. 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 

Write tor Brochure 

Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, LSM 2C2. 


“Robes and ‘Uestments 
FOR CLERGY AND CHOIR 
‘Ss 
visit our showrooms; Si) 
SAINTHILL LEVINE UNIFORMS 


100 Broadview Ave., Toronto M4M 2E8 Ont. 461-8211 
5580 Cote de Liesse, Montreal 514-731-3751 


Write, call or 


Exciting Things are Happening at — 


ONTARIO BIBLE COLLEGE -} 


Every man mature 
in Christ 


oe LAL 


Building Complex 


Chapel Exterior Student Lounge Dining Room Gymnasium 


Glimpses of our new Bayview Campus 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE: 


Director of Admissions 
Ontario Bible College 


A NEW RESIDENTIAL COMMUNITY WHERE 
CHRISTIAN YOUNG PEOPLE MAY STUDY, 
WORSHIP, AND LIVE TO PREPARE FOR 


ina Road, 
A LIFE OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 16 Spadina 


Toronto, Ontario M5R 2S8 


A house of faith, wherein his 
soul might stay, 

A haven from the winds that sweep 
life's way. 

Tt differed from my own — I felt 
no guilt — 

I burned tt yesterday! 


To the banner committee 


I'm sure that I speak for all who entered 
the centennial banner competition in ex- 
pressing sincere thanks to Mrs. Sheila 
Kirkland, Miss Laurel Gerrie and all 
others who took such special care to insure 
that the whole banner project was carried 
out so splendidly. To receive personal notes 
of comment and encouragement from 
Sheila meant a great deal to all of us who 
took part. 

It was a privilege to be involved in such 
an exciting venture. Most of all though, I 
will remember the warmth and interest 
shown in each one of us as individuals. 
Thank you so much, banner committee. 

(Mrs.) Joan Black, Thunder Bay, Ont. 


Magazine terminated 


United Methodists Today, the monthly 
magazine of the 10 million member U.S. 
denomination, has ceased publication. 
Costs and deficits had risen and circulation 
had fallen. 


A prairie tour 


MEMBERS OF The Lost and Found Dept. take 
a lunch break during their western tour. 


“THEY’RE CHANGIN’ our image,”’ cried 
a minister with the burr of the homeland 
still present, “‘we’re a stoic people!’ 

“Pd all but given up for dead those 
Ontario churches,” said a smiling 80-year- 
young Scots lady, who had lived 60 years in 
Red Deer, Alberta. ““You men have re- 
stored my faith that there’s still some life in 
the eastern congregations.”’ 

The Rev. Doug Fry writes, ‘I am still 
receiving comments about the Lost and 
Found”: 

“The best weekend we have ever had in 
Knox.” 

“T wish we could have those fellows with 
us once a month.”’ 

“When will they be making another 
western tour?”’ 

“My, but they were nice boys.”’ 


And Doug concludes, “I can mention 
Ontario now without getting my teeth 
bashed in.” 

From Eastminster Church, Edmonton, 
the Rev. Howard Mcllveen reports, “One 
of our ladies said, ‘I never knew Presby- 
terians could have so much joy.’ That 
raises certain questions about us,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘either we don’t manifest much joy, 
or else, she’s not sure that we’re Presby- 
terians. Whichever way, it was a revela- 
tion for many.” 

These happy comments came in res- 
ponse to a prairie tour of the Lost and 
Found Dept. Six Presbyterian ministers 
with a taste for blues, dixieland, and con- 
temporary rhythms in their musical praise! 

After a year of planning, that followed 
an invitation from the Rev. Harold Morris 
of Regina, we arrived in Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, on a Monday, accompanied by five of 
the six wives. 

The group includes: Cam Taylor, Grace 
Church, Etobicoke; vocals; Bob Spencer, 
Crieff Hills Community; vocals; Warren 
McKinnon, Bolton and Nashville; clarinet; 
Walter Welch, Humber Heights; trumpet; 
Bill Nicholson, Cambridge, Galt; piano; 
and Derwyn Hill, Meadowvale West Miss- 
issauga; drums. 

We played ten churches in eleven days: 
First Church, Winnipeg; Knox, Carberry; 
First Church, Regina; St. John’s, Medicine 
Hat; St. Andrew’s, Lethbridge; Knox, Red 
Deer; St. Giles, Calgary; travelling up 
through Banff to Jasper, where we stayed 


Natural regularity: 
Nabisco 100% Bran can help... 


Authorities now agree: A regular supply of natural 
food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 
system by gently aiding natural regularity. 

And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 
source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 
only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 
concentrates. 

Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 
part of your diet. Regularly. 


...an excellent source of food fibre 
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overnight without playing at a service (it 
seems the Presbyterian Church hasn’t 
reached Jasper yet); Eastminster, 
Edmonton; St. Andrew’s, Saskatoon, and 
finishing at Weyburn. There Walter Welch, 
who doubles as a travelling evangelist for 
the church, began a four day preaching 
mission, while the rest of us returned 
home. 

We found a great response in the wes- 
tern congregations, especially in the 
smaller ones where the faith is a vibrant, 
very present event. Many new friends were 
made as families and congregations hosted 
us for meals and overnight accommo- 
dation. Those turkey dinners and steak 
barbecues were terrific! There’s something 
different about that western beef! 

One of the largest aids to our trip was 
the 12-seater van and a station wagon 
obtained through a member of Westwood 
Church, Winnipeg, courtesy of The 
Chrysler Corporation. They were both new 
vehicles and we drove in wonderful com- 
fort, for the cost of the gasoline only. 

We'll let the Rev. Dr. Dillwyn Evans, 
superintendent of missions for Saskat- 
chewan, have the last word, ““The tour was 
great! Wherever I’ve been in the last ten 
days, the Lost and Found Dept. have come 
into the conversation and always with 
thanksgiving and also appreciation. With 
everything else you accomplished, you 
brought new heart and new hope to a 
scattered group of Presbyterians in Saskat- 
chewan.”’ — Derwyn J. Hill 


SEE/HEAR 


Face to Face 


Wow! Was I surprised. I mean I expected 
the Presbyterian Centennial Choir to be 
good, but I didn’t expect it to be superb. 
The choir director, arranger, and author of 
some of the words and music is David 
Christiani. David is a professional bass 
singer with the Festival Singers of Canada. 
It shows. When I put the album on my 
turn-table I thought it was the Festival 
Singers. That’s a compliment. At least it’s 
a compliment for the second side which 
includes: Eugene Butler's ‘‘I Will Give 
Thanks.” Travis Grimes’ ‘Welcome Here 
(Come and Praise the Lord With Me).”’ R. 
Vaughan Williams’ Sine Nomine with the 
words “At Last Has Dawned This Long 
Awaited Year’ by V. Isabel Jones, and 
Handel’s “Awake the Trumpet’s Lofty 
Sound” and Randall Thompson's ‘‘Alle- 
luia.”” The first side is the sound track for 
the multimedia presentation Face to Face. 
It is well worth hearing, there’s no doubt 
about that. It may even sell copies of the 
record, but it isn’t up to the standards of 
side two. 

This is an album that should be heard. 
The quality of the recording and pressing is 
quite high, a fine production and a credit 
to David Christiani. The album is available 


for $5.95, from: Face to Face, 1973 
Delaney Dr., Mississauga, Ontario, 
ILM Sesh. 

Readings 


Don’t let the title put you off! 

The Fourth Lesson in the Daily Office 
Book One (Reading from Outside Scrip- 
ture for the Weekdays and Holy Days of a 
Year), is an excellent collection of serious 
readings. Among them are several by 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, Paul Tillich, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, John Wesley, C.H. 
Spurgeon, Kierkegaard, Bonhoeffer, C.S. 
Lewis, Austin Farrer, Don Gregory Dix 
and others. There is a considerable amount 
to chew on (and about!) in this volume, but 
don’t tackle it unless you want a book of 
difficult but stimulating reading. The 
Fourth Lesson is published by Darton, 
Longman & Todd. 


Cassettes 


Edutronics have a series of International 
Report cassettes featuring Reuters news 
correspondents speaking on such topics as 
“Oil: A World Crisis?’’ ‘Pollution and 
Industry,’ “‘Roots of Inflation,” ‘Sources 
of Energy” and “The Burden of Popula- 
tion.’’ The cassettes are $7.95. Other cas- 
settes are available for clergymen and 
teachers. For futher information write to 
Edutronics Ltd., Suite 604, 701 Evans Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. M9C 1A3. —L. E. Siverns 


In some ways, Gestetner is an 
old-fashioned company. But youd never 
know it by looking at us. 


Just look. 


The Gestetner name is on the world’s most modern, 
efficient, dependable, easy-to-use line of stencil and offset 
duplicators. On all the accessories to go with them. On an 
electrostatic photo copier. And now on an automatic, 
professional-quality book-binding machine, too. 

But there’s an old-fashioned side to Gestetner, as well. 


When it comes to things like expertise, pride in 
workmanship, and customer service, there’s no one more 
old-fashioned than us. 

In fact, at Gestetner, we have an almost-forgotten, 
turn-of-the-century approach to these things. 

We still take honest-to-goodness pride in our 
products and how we make and service them. 

And we're still never too busy to talk with our 
Customers about how Gestetner can help them do their jobs 
more efficiently and more economically. 

So if you think everything about Gestetner is old- 
fashioned, you're only partly correct. 

To see the up-to-date side of us, just give us 20 
minutes of your time. We’ll show you our systems and how 
to save enough money to pay for all the copying equipment 
you really need. 

Give us a call. We’re in the phone book. 

And let us show you that, for a good old-fashioned 
company, we sure don't look tt. 


Gestetner 


The original word in paper communications. 
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BOOKS 


FOOTPRINTS IN THE SAND 
by Glenn H. Asquith 

Out of Dr. Asquith’s long experience as 
a Baptist pastor, denominational executive, 
editor and author comes this book of 
unique meditations, intended as thought 
starters for individuals or groups. Part one 
deals with characteristics of life which we 
have in common, part two with ways that 
we affect our brothers and sisters around 
the world. (Welch, $2.95, paperback) 


HALLOWED WALLS, church architecture 
of Upper Canada, by Marion MacRae 
and Anthony Adamson. 

Entertaining as well as informative, this 
unusual volume discusses and_ pictures 
some of the more interesting church archi- 
tecture in Ontario, beginning with the 
earliest known worship structure, the 
Amerindian earth sculpture. Presbyterians 
will particularly enjoy discovering some of 
their architectural contributions, such as 
St. Andrew’s United, Williamstown, built 
by Church of Scotland Presbyterians in 
1813. And reading the story behind the 
Layer Cake Church at Bath, which briefly 
housed what the author terms “the strati- 
fied devotions of Presbyterians below and 
Anglicans above,” built in 1850. We also 
learn how the Presbyterians of Thorah vied 
with one another as to who would first 
arrive at the building site with a load of 
Lake Simcoe stone. Once the walls were up 
they held their day-long services on benches 
in a roofless building until they had enough 
money to complete it. (Clarke, Irwin, 
$24.95) 


JESUS, by Malcolm Muggeridge 

“The coming of Jesus into the world is 
the most stupendous event in human his- 
tory,’ is the way in which this well-known 
Englishman introduces his theme. He goes 
on to elaborate on what Jesus came to tell, 
and to describe the Man who still lives. 
Like most of his writings it is opinionative 
and provocative, but well worth reading. 
Included in the illustrations are 16 beauti- 
ful colour plates. (Collins, $16.95) 


DYING HARD, by Elliott Leyton 
The author, on the staff of Memorial 
University, St. John’s, portrays the ravages 
of the fluorspar mines in the towns of St. 
Lawrence and Lawn on Newfoundland’s 
south coast. Eight dying miners and two 
widows give pungent accounts of life before 
and during the mine operation and the 
living death of silicosis and lung cancer. It 
raises the question, does modern corporate 
industry exercise adequate concern for dis- 
ease and accidents it causes? And we may 
well ask, does Christian conscience today 
stir any concern, or is the church silent and 
quiescent? (McClelland and Stewart, $3.95) 
W. I. McElwain 
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IF YOU COULD SEE WHAT I HEAR, 
by Tom Sullivan and Derek Gill 

This is the story of Tom, blind from 
birth, and how he overcomes his handicap. 
It doesn’t demand pity from the reader but 
rather, creates admiration and love for one 
able to learn how to live life to the fullest. 
Tom lets us cry and laugh with him in his 
struggle. We all have a contribution to 
make in this world; Tom tells us how he 
discovered his. This book may help you live 
a fuller life and give you determination you 
never dreamed you had. (Fitzhenry and 
Whiteside, $9.15) Nancy Edwards 


FREE TO LIVE, by Jordan and 
Margaret Paul 
The authors work together as marriage, 
family and child counsellors. And their 
book is a frank, intimate sharing of their 
own married life. Written almost like a 
diary, both reveal the problems they have 
faced and the ways — sometimes right, 
sometimes wrong — they have dealt with 
them. They don’t preach or give advice, 
just share — with the hope that others may 
be helped and encouraged. (Prentice- 
Hall, $6.95) 
Lots Klempa 
Family Life Committee 


DAYLIGHT MUST COME, 
by Alan Burgess 
Dr. Helen Roseveare’s life as a mission- 
ary doctor in the Congo (now Zaire) 
started with old-fashioned adventure, 
turned to terror, and ended with satisfac- 
tion. As a pioneer medical missionary, 
Helen trained young Africans to assist her 
as male nurses, and man-handled her 
Land-Rover through the jungle to set up 
clinics wherever people were suffering. 
When the civil war broke out in 1964, 
Helen and the other whites were taken 
prisoner by the Simbas, and repeatedly 
degraded and abused. But in her pain and 
humiliation she found a strange liberation, 
because she believed Christ was suffering in 
her place, in the torments of his servants. 
Despite the terror that stayed with her long 
after her repatriation to England, Helen 
returned to the Congo to complete her 
work in the new Africa with the establish- 
ment of a new centralized teaching hospi- 
tal, and the takeover of a smaller hospital 
by her first African trainee. An excellent 
biography of a courageous Christian whose 
faith was made stronger by suffering. 
(Nelson, $13.95) 
Jean E. Sonnenfeld 


HOW TO BEAT FATIGUE, 
by Linda Pembrook 

One of the widest-spread problems of 
our day is fatigue — the vague illness that 
puzzles and frustrates. The author points 
out that fatigue may be physiological but is 
most often emotionally-based, and gives 
practical suggestions for overcoming it in 
ways anyone can understand and follow. 
(Doubleday, $7.95) 


PERSONALS 


The moderator-designate of the next 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land is the Rev. Professor Thomas F. 
Torrance of New College and Edinburgh 
University. Dr. Torrance was a theme 
speaker at the pre-Assembly Congress of 
our church in 1950. 

The next moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland is expected to be the clerk of 
Assembly and general secretary, Rev. Dr. 
A.J. Weir. The Irish moderator is nomi- 
nated after votes by presbyteries, and Dr. 
Weir, with four votes, came first in a field 
of 12. He served in China until 1952. 

The moderator-designate of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland is 
the Rev. Kenneth J. Nicolson, minister at 
Barvas on the Island of Lewis. 
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Mrs. Vera M. Lawson of First Church, 
Brockville, Ont., is shown with the minis- 
ter, the Rev. Leslie R. Renault, at a recep- 
tion in her honour. Mrs. Lawson received a 
scroll from the Sunday school, where she 
taught for 50 years, and a plaque from the 
Chinese community in recognition of her 
service to them. The W.M.S. gave her an 
honorary membership. 

Honouring 160 years of combined ser- 
vice, Dixie Church, Mississauga, Ont., 
presented scrolls to six elders, Gordon 
Allison, Norman Haist, Earl Leaver, 
Russell Malpass, Dr. James Pinkney and 
W. Lisle Watson. Elder Angus Michie re- 
ceived a similar honour in absentia. The 
session presented 25 Books of Praise in 
memory of elder Alex Thomas, and the 
family of Aksel Aggerholm gave five to the 
church. 

Ron Packman of St. Stephen’s congre- 
gation in Ottawa has gone to Islamabad, 
Pakistan to co-ordinate a C.I.D.A. project 
for the Canadian government. 
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Rey. Dr. Clifton J. MacKay, moderator 
of the 1968 General Assembly, retired from 
the active ministry at the end of December. 
For the past 26 years he has been minister 
of Knox-Crescent and Kensington Church, 
Montreal. At a congregational farewell a 
generous gift of money was presented, and 
the Women’s Guild gave Mrs. MacKay a 
gold necklace. After a holiday in Florida 
Dr. and Mrs. MacKay will live at R.R. 1, 
Fenelon Falls, Ont. 

In Toronto Miss Agnes Roy, chairman of 
the board of The Ecumenical Institute of 
Canada announced the appointment of 
Arturo R. Chacon as director effective next 
July. A native of Chile, Prof. Chacon is 
currently lecturing at the Toronto School of 
Theology. The new associate director of the 
institute is Father John Walsh of the Scar- 
borough Foreign Mission Society. These 
two will succeed Dr. Katharine B. Hockin, 
acting director, and Miss Jean Campbell, 
her associate. 

In St. John’s Church, White Rock, B.C. 
the congregation and members of presby- 
tery paid tribute to Rev. Dr. Frank S. 
Morley and his wife as Dr. Morley marked 
the 40th year of his ministry. Board chair- 
man N. Radcliffe read a telegram from the 
moderator of General Assembly, and gifts 
from his former congregations and from St. 
John’s Church were presented. 

A presentation was made to the Rev. Ian 
P. MacSween and Mrs. MacSween by the 
congregation of Strathcona Church, 
Edmonton, Alta., in recognition of 25 years 
of ministry there. 

The Rev. Charles A. MacDonald, retired 
Presbyterian minister of South Haven, 
Cape Breton, N.S., baptized his grand- 
daughter, Heather-Anne Ruth Grant, on 
Dec. 14, at Hardwoodlands Presbyterian 


Church, Hants Co., N.S. 


Mrs. Maryann Morrison was named an 
honorary citizen of Verdun, Que., on her 
100th birthday, Nov. 21. She is the mother 
of 13, eight of whom are still living, with 27 
grandchildren, 56 great-grandchildren and 
19 great-great-grandchildren. She is shown 
being congratulated by her minister, the 
Rev. John P. Lockwood of First Church, 


; 
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St. Andrew’s Church, Eldon Station, 
Ont. presented a centennial certificate to 
Ewart MaclInnes who served many years as 
Sunday school superintendent and con- 
tinues as session clerk. 

Rev. Donald and Mrs. 
Ridgetown, Ont., celebrated 
wedding anniversary on Jan. 18. 

Miss Catherine Watson is serving as 
visitor to Riverdale Hospital, Toronto, half- 
time while pursuing studies. 

Centennial certificates were presented by 
Westbourne Church near Portage la 
Prairie, Man. to Mrs. Alma McCartney, 
Mrs. Edna Davey, and Elder Bruce 
Sneesby. The Rev. H.L. Henderson and 


their SOth 


Elder R.J. Watson made the presentations. 

Mrs. Ada Alexander of Wexford Church, 
Toronto, celebrated her 100th birthday on 
January 16. She enjoys watching television, 
especially hockey games. “But I could kill 
she told a 


the players when they fight,” 
reporter. 

Linda Mulhall has been » 
appointed general secre- 
tary of the Student 
Christian Movement of 
Canada. She is a graduate 
of St. Michael’s College, 
University of Toronto, 
and a former member of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. < 

The Rey. Edward S. Hales has been serv- 
ing the Alberton-West Point charge in 
Prince Edward Island as retired minister 
supply since last September. 

The Rev. Russell Self; who paid a brief 
visit to Toronto in January, is now regional 
secretary for the United Bible Societies for 
the Asia-Pacific region with headquarters 
at Makatr in the Philippines. The circu- 
lation of scriptures by the UBS in 1975 
exceeded 100 million copies. 

The Rev. Samuel B. Nafziger has been 
appointed district secretary of the Cana- 
dian Bible Society in the North West Dis- 
trict. He and his wife will live in a trailer 
while travelling. 


A RECORD BUDGET! 


Receipts from congregations 
for the General Assembly’s 
budget totalled $2,518,279 in 
1975, the highest sum ever 
received. 

Other income, including 
$373,500 from the two divisions 
of the W.M.S. brought total 


receipts to $3,561,328. 

Rising costs, including an in- 
crease in stipends and staff 
salaries to help meet the cost 


of living, brought the total 
expenditures to $3,575,675. 
Transfers of $16,208 from the 
special project fund eliminated 
the deficit and provided a 
surplus of $1,861 for the year. 


MaclInnes_ of 


A QUALITY — 28 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departure: 
October 30, 1976 


Including Hawaii, Australia, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, California 


For information and brochures 
Travel 


,| COOKE’S Service 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, Ont. 
N8H 1M3 
Telephone 519 - 326-3258 


>< 
Highland House 


130 Main St. 


BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


N., (Hwy. 10) 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 
hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in_ customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 


AT THE MORTGAGE BURNING for the 
extension of Montreal West Church, Que, are, 
left, John D. Hogg, building committee chairman 
Mrs. A. McK. Porritt, senior member, D.S. 

Allan, session clerk, Dr. Luis Monton, board 
chairman and Dr. John A. Simms, minister. 


’ 
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S ‘i . pees : : a Ss a — 
SOD WAS TURNED for the building of a new manse for the Duntroon, Ont. charge, by the minister, 
Rev. N. St. Louis. Looking on are members of Nottawa, West Nottawasaga and Duntroon Churches. 
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AT THE REUNION of the Havers Hustlers Bible 
class, which met at Erskine Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. from 1929 to 1963 are shown, left, 
speaker Harvey McCullough, former crown 


attorney at Hamilton, with Rev. T.M. Bailey, 
CA MEOS Rev. D.J. Herbison and Rev. R.H. Armstrong. 
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er oy. RTE A CONGREGATIONAL SHOW was given by 
ag Oy Ps MUCH OF THE WORK on the new St. Giles University Church, Downsview, Ont., at Christ- 

A CENTENNIAL CERTIFICATE, engraved tray and Church, North Sydney, N.S., above, was done as. Most members were involved, including the 
other gifts were presented by St. John’s by volunteers from the 80-family congregation. Sunday school, C.G.1.T., SMO! youth group, the 
Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., to Don Grant, The building, costing $120,000, contains over choir and a few elders. Caroline Wood and 
retiring as session clerk after 21 years. 4,500 square feet, with moveable pew chairs. Julie Shier are shown leading their class in 
He has also been representative elder, clerk Rev. Murdock J. MacRae is the minister. a play about the origin of Christmas carols. 


of the former Presbytery of Macleod, and now 
serves on General Assembly's board of ministry. 
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FUNDS FOR MISSION WORK were left to St. Paul’s Church, Kemptville, Ont., by the late Mrs. F. 
a ' aN ol (Eleanor) Gill, organist for 50 years. From it, cheques were given to St. Andrew's Church, 

THREE GENERATIONS shared in cutting the 50th Spencerville, Ont. and the Presbyterian camp at Gracefield, Que.; to Miss Ann Yee of Iroquois, 
anniversary cake at Westminster Church, Sault studying for the ministry; those training for service among Canadian Indians, and to Pius Mbah of 


Ste. Marie, Ont.; Mrs. M. Smith, son Gordon Nigeria, taking university studies in Montreal. Participating in the presentation of cheques are, 
and grandson lain, both elders, shown with the left, Rev. Philip Schissler of St. Paul’s Church, Russ Milne, Ann Yee, Gideon and James Purcell, 
minister, left, Rev. Peter B. Reid. Peter Martin, Wilfred Folkard, Rev. Ross MacKay, synod supt. of missions, and Arnold Davidson. 
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PRESBYTERIAN “INSIGHT TOURS” 1976 


(a Board of World Mission project) 


1. MARITIMES 
September 25th to October 10th, 1976 
Approx. $400. (from Toronto by bus) 


2. INDIA, NEPAL (in cooperation with Alma Tours, Toronto) 
October 30th to November 20th, 1976 
Approx. $1,400. 


For further details contact: ‘‘LAYMEN ABROAD” 


Bible marker were dedicated at St. David's 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
Church, St. James, Winnipeg, Man., in memory 
of Mrs. Clara M. Hill, given by her husband 
Orion, right, family and friends. At left 

is the minister, Rev. Neville Phills. 


n Ohe Chorister Robe 


s al ‘The Gown That Likes Jo Be Compared’ 
y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


: Caps, Collars and Accessories 
: 3 Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Wo Vincent (968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397. DARTMOUTH, Neva Scotia 


A CELTIC CROSS was given to St. Columba 
Church, Saint John, N.B., by Miss Ruth 
MacLean in memory of her father, mother and 
brother. It was presented by D.R. MacLeod 


“These are written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 


and dedicated by Rev. Gordon Blackwell. the Son of God; and that believing ye might have life through his 
name.” St. John 20:31. 

Over 150 adults and children of Day- itein’ Chri h 
spring Church, Edmonton, Alta. enjoyed a To enable DEOPIS Tos POssessm new | lite: In rist the 
family night ‘‘To Meet the Moderator,” Canadian Bible Society endeavours to place the Bible in 
Rey. Dr. David W. Hay, during his visit to the hands of all people. 
the Presbytery of Edmonton. After a buffet ie ; é 
dinner in the church hall, honouring the Your help is essential. 
second anniversary of the dedication of the CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
church building, the centennial filmstrip ; National Office 
Celebration was shown. There followed Poem 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


Scottish dances by children, selections by 
the junior choir, and Dr. Hay’s remarks to 
the adults, while the children enjoyed pre- 
Christmas films. Mrs. William (Darleen) 
Springstein, clerk of session, was master of 
Aste PICTORIAL PLATES 
An oak Communion table was presented 
to Benalto Church, Alta. at a service mark- 
ing the Presbyterian centennial, conducted 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
li 646 Ellengale Road 


ii 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


by the Rev. John Yoos. John Staniforth Ee A Sor Duba 
made the presentation on behalf of the ~ ORGANS LTD. 
Benalto and Evarts members in memory of COFFEE MUGS ee 
William Edward Liddell. A new pulpit BON BON DISHES BURLINGTON, ONT. 
Bible was presented by Ray Niemela. CUPS AND SAUCERS L7T 3P1 

An outdoor sign for Elmwood Avenue 5 \ aoe en 
Church, London, Ont. was presented by On Pe De LOCuLe 
Mr. and Mrs. Archie MacEwing and family on request A. MILLARD GEORGE 
at a service marking the SOth anniversary CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. Funeral Home Limited 
of the congregation. Rev. Dr. Stanley London, Ontario N6C 3X1 
Vance of Hamilton was the guest speaker. Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 

At a centennial service in Vancouver B2Y 3Y5 


Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Resonable charges 
Private parking 


Heights Church, North Burnaby, B.C. a DEPT. PR 
brief history of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada was given by the Rev. R.M. Esler, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


We will be pleased to place insertions under this 
heading at the rate of 33¢ per word, minimum 
$9. Heading in capital letters $1.10 additional for 
first line, each additional line 75¢. Cash in 
advance. 


TRIP TO THE BIBLE LANDS 
Fifteen unforgettable days to Greece, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel and Italy. Departure date April 
19, 1976. Tour host: Rev. Joe Muchan, 455 
Sentinel Rd., Apt. 1114, Downsview, Ontario, 
M3J 1V5, or phone (416) 661-3686. Write for free 
brochure. Travelink Tours International. 


CAMP STAFF REQUIRED 
Presbyterian Summer Youth Camps from Nova 
Scotia to British Columbia are cooperating in seeking 
counsellors; nurses; resource leaders; waterfront, 
kitchen and other staff. For application form write 
Board of Ministry Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1J7. 


ORGANIST CHOIR DIRECTOR 
required for Collier Street United Church, 
Barrie, July 1, 1976. Three manual Keates 
Organ, teaching privileges. Apply to Chairman, 
Music Committee, 102 Collier Street, Barrie, 
Ont., L4M 1H2., (70S) 726-1511 


Organist and Choir Director required for Bethel 
Presbyterian Church, Sydney, Nova Scotia. Large 
church with Junior and Senior Choirs, Casavant 
organ, with great and swell manual also choir 
manual. Opportunity for teaching. Inquiries 
invited as to salary and information pertaining to 
the position. Apply to the Music Committee, 
Bethel Presbyterian Church, George & Brook- 
land Streets, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


ORGANIST and choirmaster, 2 manual Casa- 
vant organ, Junior and Senior choirs, 1 Sunday 
service. Teaching studio available. Send appli- 
cation to: Mrs. J. Jamieson, 224 Westside Rd., 
Port Colborne, Ont. L3K SK9. 


RETIREMENT LIVING in all adult mobile- 
home community. All amenities for comfortable 
living. Visit or write for free brochure. Twin Elm 
Estates, 471 Caradoc Street S., Strathroy, 
Ontario N7G 2P9. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
One social worker, preferably with an M.S.W.., to 
work with children who have emotional problems 
in a treatment facility within a group home 
setting. Please apply and submit resume to: 
Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 Queens Avenue, 


LONDON, Ontario, NOB 1Y7. Attn: Jack F. 
Wall, (Executive Director) Phone: (5!9) 433- 
8429. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 


SECRETARY REQUIRED 

Due to the retirement of the present secretary the 
Co-ordinating Committee on Theological Educa- 
tion will be seeking a full-time secretary as of July 
1, 1976. Interested applicants may write for a job 
description and further details to Dr. H. W. 
Vaughan, secretary, the Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee on Theological Education, 60 St. Clair Avenue 
E., Suite S04, Toronto, Ontario, M4T INS. 
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and of the congregation by Jack Stawson. 
Centennial certificates were presented to 
charter members Mrs. E. Hutchinson, Mrs. 
E. Summers, Mrs. H. Lefler, Mrs. W. 
McColl, Mrs. E. Parker and D.A. Mac- 
Gregor. 

At Drummond Hill Church, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. an organ screen was dedicated 
in memory of Albert Benson, the gift of his 
family, business associates and friends. 
Built of white oak, the screen features a 
Celtic cross on its high canopy. 

An old-time service was held at the close 
of the year in Mackay Church, Timmins, 
Ont. to mark the Presbyterian centennial. 
The Rev. A.C.G. Muir preached on pre- 
destination. Many attended the service in 
costumes of bygone days. 

At St. Giles Church, St. Catharines, Ont. 
the mortgage on their property was burned. 
Those taking part included the trustees, 
past and present, the first board chair- 
man, Thomas M. Ferguson; other past 
chairmen, and Mrs. Edna Cumming, 
treasurer for many years. Indebtedness at 
one point had reached a peak of $67,000. 
Repayment of this mortgage was the last 
project for centennial year. 

In St. Andrew's Church, Brampton, Ont. 
the Presbytery of Brampton held a centen- 
nial service at which Rev. Prof. David W. 
Hay was the speaker. 

On three successive Sundays St. 
Andrew's Church, Swift Current, Sask. 
celebrated the Presbyterian centennial. On 
the third Sunday two Roman Catholic con- 
gregations attended the evening service and 
provided musical numbers. At the 
children’s service a birthday cake was cut. 

At the final centennial event at Knox 
Church, Oshawa, Ont. the Rev. Stuart 
Coles, a former minister, was the preacher. 
Centennial certificates were presented to 11 
members of Knox, in recognition of their 
long service. Recipients were Mrs. L. Blair, 
Miss M. Cormack, A.H. Dancey, M. 
Gouldburn, Miss J. Greig, G.V. Harvey, 
J.A. Kerr, A.T. Mills, R. Miners, Mrs. J. 
Swindells, Mrs. J.M. Taylor. 

The annual report of St. Andrew's 
Church, Kitchener, Ont. shows an increase 
in communicants to 3,002. the largest 
Presbyterian roll in Canada. During 1975 
there were 117 weddings; 71 infant and 14 
adult baptisms, and 55 funerals. The 
ministers are the Rev. Grant R. MacDonald 
and the Rev. John C. Rhoad. 


DEATHS 


INFORMATION regarding obituaries of church 
leaders or active members will be published 
here if received within two weeks of the date of 
death, which must be given. 


MacMILLAN, THE REV. JOHN ARCHIE, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died at Strathroy, 
Ont. on January 23 at the age of 90. 

Mr. MacMillan was a graduate of McGill 
University and took his theological training at 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, at Chicago 


and Vancouver. His active ministry spanned 50 
years. Before ordination he served in the Peace 
River district. and at Leduc, Alta. For some 
time he served as a prison chaplain at New 
Westminster, B.C. 

Following ordination he ministered at Fitz- 
roy Harbour, Ont. after which he served at 
Bristol, Que. and in Ontario at Ottawa, Camp- 
bellford, Port Perry, Colborne, and Foxboro. 
Atter ministering at Ormstown, Que. he re- 
turned to Ontario and was the minister at 
Cardinal, Lansdowne and Pittsburgh, retiring 
in 1968. In 1973 he moved from the family 
home in Lochiel to Komoka, Ont. 

Mrs. MacMillan had pre-deceased him in 
1965. Surviving are four sons, Hugh, Rock- 
wood, Grant and Roy in Toronto; John at 


Komoka; and a daughter, Marianne, Lee 
Summitt, Missouri, U.S.A. 
McALLISTER, THE REV: THs 7/7, sretired 


Presbyterian minister, died in Victoria, B.C. 
on December 21. Ordained in 1922, he had 
served at Cadoga and Penhold, in Alberta, 
then at Port Alberni, B.C. and at what was 
then Gorge Church in Victoria. Mrs. McAllis- 
ter predeceased him in 1973. A daughter, 
Marnie, lives in Nanaimo. 

ADAIR, LESLIE EVERTON, 68, an original 
elder of Erindale Church, Mississauga, Ont., 
representative elder, Dec. 18. 

ADOLPH, FREDERICK E., 73, former clerk of 
session, St. Andrew's Church, Nanaimo, B.C., 
Weel) 

ATKINSON, STANLEY, 63, elder and choir 
member, Trinity Church, York Mills, Willow- 
dale, Ont. 

BECKLEY, MRS. C.J., widow of the late Rev. 
C.J. Beckley, minister at Thornbury and then 
Woodville and South Eldon, Ont., died at 
Weston, Ont. Jan. 10. 

BECKSTED, MATTHEW, 89, elder 50 years in 
Knox Church, Morrisburg, Ont., Dec. 24. 

BOTT, ALFRED A., 87, elder, former organist 
and choir director, Lakeview Church, Thunder 
Bay, Ont., Dec. 16. 

BROLLEY, KENNETH, member, 
Church, Ont., Dec. 13. 

CAIRNCROSS, JAMES BRUCE, elder, George- 
town Church, Howick, Que. 

COXWORTH, NORMAN, 85, 
Church, Ont., Jan. 14. 

DAVIDSON, HARVEY, 87, elder, Knox (Pres- 
ton) Church, Cambridge, Ont., father of the 
Rev. J. Ross Davidson of St. Foy, Que., Dec. 4. 

DAVIES, JOHN H., 69, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Beechwood, Ont., Dec. 12. 

DODDS, THOMAS D., 77, a retired catechist, 
died in Souris, Manitoba on December 19. 
Born in Leith, Scotland, he came to Canada in 
1915. In 1947 he enrolled for a special com- 
bined course in Knox College, Toronto. Dur- 
ing his ministry, he served in five charges in 
Ontario before moving to the Hartney and 
Melita charge in Manitoba, 1965S. He retired 
in 1969 and moved to Souris, Man. where he 
lived until his death. Surviving are his wife, 


Cookstown 


elder, Ivy 


former Annie Viola Tomlinson, and _ three 
daughters. 
GALBRAITH, MISS SADIE, 95, long time 


member of Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., 
W.M.S. worker. 

GUST, MRS. LILLIAN, 93, long time member, 
St. John’s Church, Medicine Hat, Alta., first 
lady alderman in city, Dec. 31. 

HARDIE, JAMES C., elder, 
Oshawa, Ont. Jan. 5. 

IDDINS, ELMER D., 67, representative elder, 
McQueen Memorial Church, Brownvale, Alta. 

KEITH, ROBERT, 83, Durham Church, Ont., 
former member of Amos Church, Dromore, 
Dec. 25: 

KERR, JOSEPH A., long time elder, Knox 
Church, Oshawa, Ont., Dec. 19. 

KOENIG, MRS. SAMUEL, 90, W.M.S. 
member, Durham Church, Ont., Dec. 13. 
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Knox Church, 


life 


MacDONALD, JOHN, 28, son of Rev. Dr. 
Donald C. and Mrs. MacDonald, at Toronto, 
Jan. 6. 

MACFARLANE, ROBERT, elder, St. Giles 
Kingsway Church, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 30. 

MacMILLAN, LAUGHLIN B.., secretary-trea- 
surer, elder, Wood Islands Church, P.E.I., 
Jan. 2. 

McBRIDE, ALEXANDER LORNE, 90, elected 
elder at Caledon East at age 19, later elder at 
St. Andrew's Church, Brampton, Ont. 

McCREATH, HARRY, 88, elder, Knox Church, 
Goderich, Ont., Jan. 24. 

McKINLAY, MISS JANET, life member 
W.M.S., St. Andrew's Church, Puce, Ont. 

McNEILL, MRS. JAMES, 84, widow of a Pres- 
byterian minister who had served at Grace 
Church, Calgary and St. Andrew's Church, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. She died at Vic- 
toria, B.C., Dec. 29. 

MAIR, JAMES BERTRAM, 83, elder, St. 
George’s Church, London, Ont., 48 years, 
choir member over 50 years and representative 
elder, Dec. 20. 

NESBITT, MRS. MARGARET, oldest member 
of St. Andrew's Church, Richmond, Ont., 
life member of the W.M.S. 

OGILVIE, LT COL. \GAVIN LANG) E-D:. 
elder of longest service in The Church of St. 
Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, Que. 

OUDIE, GILBERT, 72, elder, Waywayseecappo 
Church, Rossburn, Man., Dec. 23. 

PATERSON, WILLIAM A., 68, elder, Trinity 
Church, York Mills, Willowdale, Ont.. Dec. 
15. 

PATTERSON, DONALD JAMES, elder, Orillia 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., Dec. 20. 

PHILLIP, WILLIAM, 68, elder, St. Andrew's 
Church, Nanaimo, B.C., Dec. 27. 

POWELL, RALPH E., 77, trustee and manager, 
St. Giles’ Church, Moser River, N.S., Jan. 7. 
SHAW, ROBERT, elder and trustee, First 

Church, Verdun, Que. 
SHEARER, JOHN, elder, First Church, Verdun, 


Que., Jan. 9. 
THOM, W. GORDON, trustee and former 
church school supt., Westminster Church, 


Smiths Falls, Ont., Jan. 26. 

THORBURN, COLIN, Sl, elder, St. Andrew's 
Church, Sarnia, Ont. 

WATSON, MRS. MARGARET, 70, W.M.S. 
member, St. Giles Church, Calgary, Alta., 
Jan. 12. 

WEHNER, RUSSELL, elder, St. Andrew's 
Church, (Hespeler), Cambridge, Dec. 2. 

WESTBROOK, JOHN E.., elder, St. Andrew's 
(Hespeler), Cambridge, Dec. 18. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 
Headley, Brian G., Windsor, Forest Glade, 
Ont., Jan. 25. 
INDUCTIONS 
Forbes, Rev. John, Kirkhill, St. Columba 


Church, Ont., Jan. 29. 


Haynes, Rev. G.R., Toronto, Melrose Park, Ont., 
Feb. 1. 

McKague, Rev. Peter, Edmonton, First, Alta., 
Vana 

Robertson, Rey. J.A., Toronto, York Memorial, 
Ont., Decwi7: 

Smith, Rev. David, Victoria, Knox, B.C., Jan. 27. 

Taylor, Rev. Roy, Sudbury, Knox, Ont., Jan. 8. 

Toth, Rev. Kalman S., Sherbrooke, St. 
Andrew’s, Que., Nov. 20. 
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RECOGNITIONS 


Headley, Rev. Brian G., Windsor, Forest Glade, 
Ont., Jan. 25. 

MacNaughton, Rev. Margaret, associate secre- 
tary, Board of Congregational Life, at Gateway 
Community Church, Don Mills, Ont., Jan. 28. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I. Rev. A.M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Grand Falls, St. Matthew's, Nfld., Rev. I.S. Wis- 
hart, 76 Queen’s Rd., St. John’s A1C 2A8. 

Halifax, Church of St. David, N.S., Rev. P.A. 
McDonald, 67 Russell St., Dartmouth 
B3A 3N2. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell, N.S. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter's Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
Belfast. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S. 
Rev. L.M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 

River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. 
Dewar, R.R. 2, New Glasgow B2H SCS. 

Sackville and Port Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery, 
113 Torwood Court, Riverview EIB2K4. 

Truro and McClure’s Mills, N.S., Rev. Dr. A.E. 
Morrison, 48 Archibald St., Truro B2N 4R4. 

West River charge; Durham, Green Hill and Salt 
Springs, N.S., Rev. Waldon B. Moase, P.O. 
Box 254, Pictou BOK 1HO0. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 
Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New Glasgow. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. John A. 
Bodkin, 855 53rd Ave., Lachine, Que. 
H8T 227. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. Wallace Mac- 
Kinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside KOC 1MO. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. Dr. E.G.B. 
Foote, 81 Loch Isle Rd., R.R. 2, Bell's Cor- 
ners, Ont. 

Montreal, Knox-Crescent and Kensington, Que., 
Rev. Dr. John A. Simms, 160 Ballantyne Ave. 
N., Montreal West H4X 2C1. 

Montreal, Livingstone, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1KS. 

Montreal, Maisoneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Que., Rev. 
Dr. E. Powell Aikens, 33 Kenaston Ave., Mon- 
treal H3R 1L9. 

Ormstown and Rockburn, Que., Rev. Clair 
MacLeod, 50 Prince St., Huntingdon, JOS 1HO0. 

Pembroke. First, Ont., Rev. L.E. Hughes, 82 
Daniel St. N., Arnprior, K7S 2K8. 


Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Rev. Scarth 
MacDonnell, 4062 Grey Ave., Montreal 
H4A 3P1. 


Scotstown, Milan and Megantic, Que., Rev. A. 
Ross MacKay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. Laurent 
H4L 2K1. 

Vaicartier (and Charny), St. Andrew's, Que., 
Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 9 - 1301, boul. Jean- 
Talon, O., Orsainville, Que. G1G 2LS. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Bobcaygeon and Rosedale, Ont., Rev. O.G. 
Locke, 43 Victoria Ave. N., Lindsay, K9V 4E8. 


Caledon East and Claude, Ont., Rev. J.W. 
McBride, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, 
L6V 1G3. 


Campbellford and Burnbrae, Ont., Rev. J.A. 


Neilson, Flora St., Norwood, KOL 2V0. 
Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, 


How’s Your 
Hearing? 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4297, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 
brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


Order BOOKS and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


KEATES 


ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 

100 Frederick St., 

Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 

Tel: (519) 853-1510 


Box 37, Fenelon Falls. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew's, Ont., Rev. 
Urquhart, Box 737, Englehart POJ 1HO. 
Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 

2993 Arvida Circle, Mississauga LSN 1R6. 

Oakville, Knox, Ont., Rev. E.F. Dutcher, 1393 
Clarkson Rd. N., Mississauga, LSJ 2W6. 

Palmerston and Drayton, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hen- 
detson, P.O. Box 400, Harriston NOG 1Z0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. W.I. 
McElwain, 16 Ivy Green Cres., Scarborough 
M1G 223. 

Stirling and West Huntingdon, Ont., Rev. D. 
Murphy, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville K8N 4L6. 
Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 

947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M 1N9. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W.J. Adamson, 
15 Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. H.F. 
Davidson, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, St. James, Long Branch, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington 
M9B 1K7. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Rodger Talbot, 
150 Gateway Blvd., Don Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R.B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
MO6B 3L4. 

Weston Pres. Church, Ont., Rev. E.F. Smith, 168 
Rathburn Rd., Islington M9B 2L4. 


Walp 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Dundalk and Swinton Park, Ont., Rev. P.A. 
Ferguson, Box 283, Chesley, NOG 1L0. 
Dunnville, Ont., Rev. R.A. Sinclair, R.R. 3, 


Fenwick LOS 1C0. 
Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Wm. A. Hender- 
son, 447 Hunter St., Woodstock. 


Listowel, Knox, Ont., Rev. Dennis W. Clarke, 


King St., Atwood, NOG 1B0. 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario, L2ZA 5M4 


Church Furniture 
PEWS 


Stacking - folding - wood 
plastic - steel - upholstered - 
chrome - copper. 
» Acomplete line of tables and 
} chairs for every purpose. 


Peter Keppie Sales 

57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
| West Hill, Ont. 

Tel (416) 284-5260 


“Specialists in Seating” 


London, Trinity, Ont., Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 
Hamilton Road, London. 

Monkton and Cranbrook, Ont., Rev. 
Murray, Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK INO. 

Petrolia and Dawn, Ont., Rev. F.H. Austen, 
720 Hall St., Sarnia, N7V 2C2. 

Point Edward and Brigden, Ont., Rev. D.S. 
Campbell, 254 N. Brock St., Sarnia N7T 5Z6. 
Thamesville and Kent Bridge, Ont., Rev. R.O. 

Rahn, P.O. Box 883, Chatham N7L 1H9. 
Tiverton, Knox, Ont., Rev. S.W. Gentle, P.O. 
Box 430, Southampton NOH 2L0. 
Waterdown and Nelson, Ont., Rev. D.R. Nichol- 
son, 937 La Salle Park Rd., Burlington 
L7T 1M8. 


W.J. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Thunder Bay, First, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hood, 15 
Royston Court, Thunder Bay P7A 4Y7. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 


Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 
Box 1295, Moose Jaw. 

Synod of Alberta 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rev. 
L.D. Hankinson, 1818 - Sth Ave. S., Leth- 


bridge, T1J OW6. 

Wanham and Blueberry Mountain, Alta., Rev. 
Wm. Penny, 10015-88th Ave., Grande Prairie 
T8V 0C4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, 
213 Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C. Rev. Dr. 
Grant Hollingworth, 1680 Nanton Ave., Van- 
couver V6J 2X4. 

CLERKS OF PRESBYTERY 

Algoma and North Bay, Rev. C.A. Dunn, 2053 
McKeown Ave., North Bay, Ont. P1B 7N8. 

London, Rev. C.D. Farris, 1384 Rideau Gate, 


PROFESSIONAL 
CUSTOM RECORD PACKAGES 
for your 
CHURCH or ORGANIZATIONS 
FUND RAISING 
complete from your tape & photo 
to finished 
jacketed record or cassette 


2 Thorncliffe Park Drive 
Unit 22, 
Toronto, Ontario M4H 1H2 
(416) 421-9734 


“eq Loy, 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


uste D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


WURLIIZER‘* 


ORGANS PIANOS 


Phil LaPenna Studios 
377 Albion Rd. Rexdale, Ont. 
_ (416) 745-4663 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
since OTAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


London, Ont. NSX 1X1. 

Newfoundland, Rev. J.S.S. Armour, 3 Bideford 
Place, St. John’s, Nfld. AIB 2WS. 

Quebec, Rev. J. Ross H. Davidson, 9 - 1301, 
boul. Jean-Talon, O., Orsainville, Que. 
GiG2Es: 


READINGS 


April 1 — John 15: 15-27 

April 2 — John 17: 1-11 

April 3 — John 17: 12-26 

April 4 — 1 Chronicles 11: 15-19 
April 5S — 1 Chronicles 16: 7-22 
April 6 — 1 Chronicles 16: 23-36 
April 7 — 1 Chronicles 17: 1-15 
April 8 — 1 Chronicles 17: 16-27 
April 9 — 1 Chronicles 22: 1-10 
April 10 — 1 Chronicles 22: 11-19 
April 11 — 1 Chronicles 28: 1-10 
April 12 — 1 Chronicles 28: 11-21 
April 13 — 1 Chronicles 29: 1-5 
April 14 — 1 Chronicles 29: 6-19 
April 15 — 1 Chronicles 29: 20-30 


April 16 — Jeremiah 32: 1-5 
April 17 — Jeremiah 32: 6-15 
April 18 — Jeremiah 32: 16-25 
April 19 — Jeremiah 32: 26-35 
April 20 — Jeremiah 32: 36-44 
April 21 — Jeremiah 33: 1-8 
April 22 — Jeremiah 33: 9-18 
April 23 — Jeremiah 33: 19-26 
April 24 — 1 Peter 1: 1-12 
April 25 — 1 Peter 2: 1-10 
April 26 — Matthew 25: 31-46 
April 27 — Hebrews 3: 1-14 
April 28 — Ephesians 4: 1-13 
April 29 — Romans 12: 5-21 
April 30 — Colossians 3: 1-17 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


tained 
_ Bisined, 


EST’D. 1904, 


laze 


BULLAS GLASS Lt. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


APOSTLE TEASPOONS & 
PASTRY FORKS 


Silver plated beauties from Holland. 

Unique, classy; prestige & collector's 

items. $3.25 each — $36.00 — 12 different 
DUTCH TRADING POST 
Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 1CO 


Ontario residents add 7% Sales tax. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 
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MEDITATION 


Volunteers 
for the CROSS-road 


“They compelled Simon of Cyrene. . . 
to carry his (Jesus’) cross” (Mk. 15: 21, RSV). 


A FIRST READING of these words produces in us a gush 
of sympathy for Simon, poor fellow! A perfectly innocent 
bystander conscripted to lug the heavy piece of timber that 
comprised the gibbet on which Jesus was to die! Dragged 
kicking, as it were, into the scene which was to portray an 
earth-shaking event! We lament for Simon as women of 
Jerusalem lamented for Jesus, seeing him on the Via 
Dolorosa, ‘‘Poor Jesus!’’ But his reply still stops us short: 
“Don’t weep for me, but for yourselves and for your 
children!”’ 

We often speak of being at some crossroad of life, a time 
of decision-making. Which way are we to go, which fork of 
the road are we to follow? Will we choose to go forward, or 
turn back unable to make the decision? 

That night in which Jesus was betrayed it seemed that 
even he sought another way than the CROSS-road, 
“Father, if it be possible ...,"’ he prayed, and great drops 
of sweat fell as blood to the ground. Previously he had 
shown his resolution when Peter tried to persuade him 
against going up to Jerusalem (Mt. 16: 21ff.). He had 
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put that argument into the category of a temptation of the 
devil. 

It seemed no impossible choice for Jesus, having the 
consciousness he did of duty and responsibility and love. It 
seemed to be “‘in the books” that he would choose and act 
as he did. Calvinists would say it was fore-ordained. 

But it has never been that easy for his friends so to 
decide! It was not easy for Moses, almost two millenia 
earlier to accept the call to leadership of God’s people (Ex. 
3: 11), nor for Jeremiah to act as God’s spokesman (Jer. 1: 
6). Amos, the shepherd from Tekoa declared that God 
““took’’ him, against his will as it were (7: 15). 

It was certainly no easier in New Testament times. 
When the disciples found that the way they were travelling 
was, indeed, the CROSS-road, they forsook him and fled 
(Mt. 26: 56), and before Pilate Jesus stood alone. With the 
crucifixion over and his most ardent followers preaching 
the resurrection it still was not easy. Paul, breathing out 
fulminations against the Christians had to be ‘‘arrested”’ 
on the way to Damascus (Acts 9). Later John Mark turned 
back from following Paul into Asia Minor (Acts 13: 13). 
These and more recent examples only recall that Simon 
from Cyrene was compelled to carry the cross of Jesus. 

No one who has tried to respond positively to God’s call 
would brush it off with ‘“There’s nothing to it.’’ Perhaps 
few of us, left to our own inclinations, would enlist in this 
body of believers at all. Powerful forces are still at work, 
however, to set our feet in the way of the CROSS-road. A 
prayer, sometimes used in our observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, pleading for strength and loyalty, puts it this way, 
“‘so constrain us by the love of Christ,’’ as the Roman 
soldiers constrained Simon. The words come from another 
“constrained” one — Paul, and his letter to the Corinth- 
ians, where we read (II Cor. 5: 14, NEB), ‘The love of 
Christ leaves us no choice.’’ Jesus had foreseen this great 
motivating power when he said (Jn. 12: 32), “I, if I be 
lifted up, shall draw all men unto me.” 

C.S. Lewis, in his The Screwtape Letters, wrote of the 
power of Christian love and, in one place, in this book of 
letters supposedly written by the devil to one of his agents 
on earth says, ‘‘Members of his faction have frequently 
admitted that if we ever came to understand what he 
means by love, the war would be over and we should re- 
enter heaven.” 

Gentler but more persuasive powers are at work in our 
day than in Simon’s to compel us into the road of the 
Cross. Just as irresistable, they invite our own willing res- 
ponse, as did Garibaldi’s famous invitation to his soldiers. 
That Italian leader, seeking to enlist 1,000 men to set Italy 
free posted this notice in public: “I promise you forced 
marches, short rations, bloody battles, wounds, imprison- 
ment and death. Let him who loves home and fatherland 
follow me.’’ This evoked the hoped-for response, the army 
won victory and Italy freedom. 

The CROSS-road still lies before us, and “‘the love of 
Christ leaves us no choice” but to follow our saviour, and 
be drawn up into glory through him. 


Prayer 


O God, our Creator and Father in heaven, who sent your 
Son into our world because of our weakness and sin, help 
us, looking to him, to grow stronger and more faithful — 
strong and faithful enough even for the CROSS-road, and 


able through him to prevail — more than conquerors. In 
His Name we pray. Amen. & BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
$15) 


Standing with 
Canada’s Native People 


A nationwide effort 

to express 

“God’s message of love 
in Jesus Christ” 


if 
tf 
| 


“One of the chief objectives 
of our Centennial Celebrations” 


Write: 

Board of World Mission, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario 

M3C 1J7 


all 


A SPECIAL OFFER OF INTEREST 
PRESBYTERIAN RECORD READERS 
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VOLUMES! 
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THE mew ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Now available at a Special Group Offer Discount 


For over 200 years Encyclopaedia Britannica has been recognized as the reference standard of the world. Now . . . the world’s 
most authoritative and complete reference work has been redesigned and totally rewritten to bring a far more readable, 
usable, informative encyclopedia than ever before. You can choose either the Heirloom or Imperial binding and select 


your choice of valuable options — included at no extra cost. All this can be yours at a Special Group Discount — a price lower 
than that available to any individual. 


More useful, in more ways, to more people— 
Now arranged for 3 reasons into 3 parts. YOU CAN SELECT 
In a dramatic 3-part arrangement that makes seeking, finding and knowing 

easier than ever, THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA provides quick facts VAS Sas Aels ROMELE ON" 


clearly and concisely for the school-age child, and at the same time can moti- VALUABLE OPTIONS 
vate student and adult alike into the magical world of self-enrichment. 


OPTION NO. 1 


41. TO GET AT THE FACTS QUICKLY 2. TO DISCOVER THE MEAN- 3. TO EXPLORE ENTIRE 
AND EASILY. This need is served by /NG OF THE FACTS. This FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
the 10-volume Ready Reference and need is served by the 19 This need is served by the 
Index which contains 102,000 right-to- Knowledge In Depth volumes revolutionary one-volume 
the-point articles so readable that containing 4,200 articles pro- Outline and Guide which 
never before has Britannica been as viding understanding and in- is a readable guide to the 
useful and valuable in homework sight to make the facts come whole of human knowl- 


assignments. alive with meaning. edge. 

: 15-Volume Set 
Together, the three parts of THE NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA combine to Britannica Jr. Encyclopaedia 
achieve a breakthrough in publishing history and result in a family reference of 
extraordinary and unequalled usefulness. OPTION NO. 2 


We have prepared a special, new Preview Booklet 


It you are interested in receiving our new preview 
book!et which pictures and describes the All-New 
Britannica 3 in detail, plus further details of this 
Special Group Discount, please fill out and mail the 
postage-paid reply card. If the card is missing, please 
write to Britannica Special Group Offer, Box 501, i : 
; : Britannica World Atlas 

Station F, Toronto, Ontario, M4Y 2L8. and Webster’s Third New 

International Dictionary 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD: 


THE ”“eW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


a revolutionary new Home Learning Center 


SPECIAL GROUP OFFER CERTIFICATE 


Gentlemen: | would like to receive your colorful booklet which pictures and describes 
the NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (now in 30 volumes), and complete details 
on how | may obtain this revolutionary Home Learning Centre, direct from the Publisher, 
at a SUBSTANTIAL SAVING obtained for my group. No obligation. 


Name 

(please print) 
Address Apt. 
City Province 
Postal Code Phone 


PRESBYTERIAN RECORD SPECIAL GROUP OFFER 


Business 
Reply Mail 
No Postage Stamp 
Necessary if mailed 
in Canada 


Postage will be paid by 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
50 WYNFORD RD. 

DON MILLS, ONT. 

M3C 929 


MEDITATION 


FEW OF US have had the patience to sit and watch a 
butterfly slowly emerge from its chrysalis /cocoon, enter- 
ing upon a whole new phase of its existence. We know it 
happens from the records of patient observers. In spring 
our entire hemisphere passes through a similar trans- 
formation, leaving behind its cocoon of snow and winter 
ice. The analogy has not been lost upon those seeking to 
illustrate Easter, the simple face of a resurrection seeming 
inadequate, to convey the wonder (sic). Sometimes we may 
feel that others dwell too much on that aspect of Easter, 
reducing it to a mere achievement of mother nature. We 
feel the illustration is over-used and quite inept. 

There are things the world of nature can teach us, of 
course, and we may even learn from the emerging butter- 
fly. One of the first things such a creature does upon 
crawling out of its cocoon is to spread its wings that they 
may set and harden and so be ready for their function of 
flight. This opens up possibilities the creature has never 
known before. Hitherto able only to crawl, it can now enter 
upon the thrill and challenge of flying. This may help to 
bring home something of the meaning of Easter to 
Christians. What tremendous new possibilities opened up 
to the followers of Jesus 2,000 years ago! What wondrous 
abilities and powers now are ours because the grave could 
not hold him! 

Have we ever realized the possibilities? Do we use the 
powers, live the life, enjoy the flight? If we really found 
Easter meaningful the effects would last beyond the rendi- 
tion of the ‘“‘Hallelujah Chorus” or the Easter weekend. 
The Scot, Arthur J. Gossip, preached a sermon on “How 
Spring Comes to the Soul’ from the text, John 9: 25, 26: 
“T am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth, and believeth on me, shall never die.”’ 

Walt Whitman, American poet, looked one day on a 
creature of the streets, silly, superficial, foolish, whose life 
had ended, and wrote, 

‘Dead house of love — house of madness and sin, 

crumbled, crush’d, 

House of life, erewhile talking and laughing — but 

ah, poor house, dead even then, 

Months, years, an echoing, garnish’d house — but 

dead, dead, dead.”’ 
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“If then you have been raised 
with Christ, seek the things 
that are above, where Christ is 
seated at the right hand of God’ 
(Colossians 3:1, RSV). 


Dr. Gossip, commenting on the fact that there are those 
walking around but not alive, noted “*. . Jesus had an eerie 
fashion of speaking of certain folk as dead.”’ 

Millais has a painting of Sir Walter Raleigh as a boy. He 
is sitting on the sands of Devon by the shore, gazing far 
out across the water. Beside him is a friend, and from the 
sea wall a tanned Genoese sailor points with his right arm. 
Paul Scherer has described the painting and imagines the 
sailor to be telling the boys romantic tales of the Spanish 
main, about wild hurricanes and rough waters, about ships 
diving and rolling and shaking clear, and adds, “‘. . .There 
is something in God like that. And unless there is some- 
thing like it in us, what can he lay hold of? ‘Saul, Saul!’ 
Something that will come at this signal, never mind what 
happens. It may be that we shall have to pay more heavily 
than we thought, in a Father’s house, for being that 
Father’s child!”’ 

He tells of a youth who once sought eagerly for the court 
of King Arthur. Coming at last to an old gateway, he met 
an elderly man who asked, ‘“‘Dare you? Once past this 
arch, and our royal lord will lay vows on you which it were 
shame not to be bound by, yet the which no man can 
keep.”’ It would be the springtime of our life, indeed, if we 
were to spread our wings and reply with the youth, ‘‘Sir, 
write my name down.”’ 

Can Easter fill us with this note of exhilaration still, this 
feeling of having escaped the dark, narrow, cramped quar- 
ters of a lonely cell into God’s glorious sunshine, from 
stunted life into spaciousness and fulfilment, from a living 
death into real life at last? “‘If then you have been raised 
with Christ, seek the things that are above... .” 


Prayer 


God of the living, Father of our living and resurrected 
Lord, help us to enter more fully upon the life he came to 
live and share. Upheld by your power in him, led by the 
light of your Spirit, may we live more fully now, and by 
your grace in Christ, enter into the quality of eternity — 
even this side of heaven’s gates. In Jesus’ name we pray. 
Amen. ® /BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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EDITORIALS 


Understanding our native peoples 


IT IS HEARTENING to find that churches are establishing 
a new relationship with native peoples of Canada, one that 
recognizes their culture and seeks to understand their 
outlook. 

In a sense it all began three years ago in Winnipeg, when 
the Canadian Council of Churches provided an opportunity 
for dialogue at its triennial meeting. Delegates sat round the 
table with Indian and Metis leaders, and the exchange that 
resulted fostered a new approach on the part of most 
Canadian Council delegates. 

Next month the Council, together with the inter-church 
Project North, is sponsoring a Native People’s Listening 
Conference at Geneva Park, Ontario. Inuit, Indians and 
Metis will tell of their needs and aspirations, and in turn 
will hear from church representatives as to where they stand 
on some of the contentious issues of the day. 

Usually we associate the matter of rights for native 
peoples with the far north, or at least the fringes of Cana- 
dian life. A recent joint study by the two presbyteries in 
Toronto shows that no less than 24,000 of Canada’s original 
inhabitants live and work in that metropolis, 8,000 of them 
registered Indians and 16,000 Metis. The presbyteries dis- 
covered that the native people are capably providing for 
their own through a Native Canadian Centre and other 


services. Presbyterians are taking steps to support this 
venture, and to contribute towards purchase of the former 
Ontario Bible College, to provide room for a friendship 
centre, a library, and senior citizens housing. An ambitious 
project, but one that may receive grants from both the 
federal and the provincial governments. 

To those concerned about the native peoples we 
recommend a paperback book, published by the Anglican 
Book Centre in Toronto, entitled This Land is Not for Sale. 
It was written by Hugh McCullum, a competent journalist, 
and his wife Karmel, who are presently a project team of the 
Anglican, United and Roman Catholic churches. 

The James Bay hydro controversy, and the pipeline hear- 
ings held in the North-West by Mr. Justice Thomas Berger 
have opened our eyes to the views and attitudes of Indians 
and Eskimos. This volume goes into detail. It has been des- 
cribed as ‘‘a controversial, readable and hard-hitting expose 
of the injustices perpetrated by government, industry — yes, 
and churches — in Northern Canada.” The concluding 
chapter, which offers some alternatives, says: “It can only 
be through their land claim settlements, if they are allowed, 
that some measure of economic, and hence, cultural 
independence will come their way.”’ And it appeals for the 
right to self-determination for native peoples. 


Ephraim Scott's descendants 


THE TRIBUTE TO DR. EPHRAIM SCOTT on the front 
cover of The February Record was a reproduction of a 
framed illuminated address that hangs in the editor’s 
office. This fine example of hand lettering came to light in 
October, 1973, when someone telephoned the national 
office of the church to say that the illuminated address was 
in a pawnshop window in downtown Toronto. 

Fortunately the message got through to the acting 
archivist, the Rev. Fred Rennie, who visited the pawnshop 
and then contacted the editor. A sum of money changed 
hands, the address was cleaned and the frame polished, 
and the historic treasure was accorded a place of honour in 
the editor’s sanctorium. 

We reproduced the address because it seemed appro- 
priate for the centennial of The Record. At the same time 
we hoped that the front cover might be the means of dis- 
covering more about Dr. Scott’s descendants. 

Early in February we heard from a niece, Miss Sadie 
Scott of Halifax, N.S. who wrote, “I remember him well, 
visiting at our home, where I was a child. He was my 
father’s oldest brother and I am now a senior citizen.” 

As we were going to press a most interesting letter came 
from Mrs. J. Richardson Philips of Brockville, Ontario. 
She began: “‘A friend sent the February, 1976 issue of The 
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Presbyterian Record to me. It made me very happy to read 
your very fine article on the life of Ephraim Scott. It was a 
wonderful tribute to his memory. He was my grandfather, 
and I am the last survivor of the family; except of course 
our four children, as my brother was a Pilot Officer during 
the last war, and was killed off Tobruk. He had just 
graduated from McGill in science before enlisting in the 
R.C.A.F.... My mother and I were at the dedication of 
the three memorial windows in the Ephraim Scott 
Memorial Church in Montreal on October 1, 1950. She 
was Mrs. Milton L. Hersey of Montreal, widow of Dr. 
William James Scott. I was born in China, while they were 
medical missionaries in Honan province. The central 
window was dedicated to my grandfather; the one on the 
left to my father; and the window on the right to my 
brother, Frederick Arthur Scott, R.C.A.F.” 

Mrs. Philips (Dorothy Ann Scott) goes on to tell in detail 
about her children, for whom she ordered copies of the 
February Record. She moved to Brockville from Montreal 
35 years ago, and is married to a chartered accountant. 

We are grateful for those letters, and will endeavour to 
use these contacts to learn more about the family of the 
man who did so much for The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. & 
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What is Easter? 


It is betrayal, 

“the one I kiss is he” 

and unallayed remorse that seeks 
the dangling rope and tree. 


It is denial, 
“I never knew him, that I swear’”’ 


and sobs of self-reproach that follow 


cockcrow on the morning air. 


It is evasion, 


with ineffectual washing of the hands 


and giving in regretfully 
to popular demands. 


It is brutality, 

with cross and thorn and rod, 
and fearful realization, 

“This was the Son of God”’. 


It is a hidden sun 

and terror in the gloom, 
and it is puzzled faces 
searching an empty tomb. 


Easter is warmth within the heart 
that lifts the drooping head 

with glorious revelation, 

“He is risen, as he said.”’ 


by Myra Stilborn, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


The comptroller’s office re- 
ceived $116,282 for the 1976 
budget of the General 
Assembly as of February 29. 
In comparison receipts for 
the first two months of 1975 
were $93,346. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) has con- 
tributed $57,500 and the 
W.M.S. (E.D.) $10,000 so far 
this year. 

The figures for expendi- 
tures during January and 
February were not available 
as we went to press. 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


by Albert H. 
Jackson, 
Midiand, Ont. 


“TRAIN UP A CHILD in the way he 
should go: and when he is old, he will 
not depart from it.’’ (Proverbs 22:6) 
How often we hear this passage 
thoughtlessly quoted as if it were axio- 
matic, with no exceptions possible! Yet 
some children with the best of training 
do go wrong, regardless of the efforts, 
wishes and prayers of loving parents. 
Sadly we ask, “Why?” and perhaps, in 
our distress, even ““Why, Lord? Why 
did you permit this to happen?” The 
answer, no matter how difficult it may 
be to face, lies in individual personal 
choice. 

Though Solomon’s statement is a 
wise one, it leaves out this all-important 
element. Without being flippant or 
facetious, what about the decades be- 
tween childhood and old age? In other 
words, what does the child do during 
his or her active adult years? Blessed 
though the formative and declining 
phases of life covered in the proverb can 
be, isn’t the middle period of discretion 
really the most important? 

Freedom of choice is God-like and 
God-given, but consequences are in- 
evitable and responsibility inescapable. 
We can choose good or evil, for or 
against devoted parents, and even 
whether or not we'll obey our omni- 
potent Lord himself. Of necessity we do 
this dozens of times daily throughout 
life, seldom without the tempter’s 
potentially ruinous beckoning. There’s 
no middle ground, time passes as 
silently and quickly as the daylight, and 
we cannot stand still. 

Youngster or grown-up, how do you 
choose? And do you take your own res- 
ponsibility, or try to blame your parents 
or others for your failures? No one can 
truthfully point to another as his be- 
havioural scapegoat, though beginning 
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with Adam many have tried. As the 
Bible says, ‘‘... God is not mocked: 
... (Galatians 6:7) nor is he fooled. 

No doubt the modern admonition, 
‘Parents, listen to your children!”’ is 
valid as far as it goes. But we must 
never fail to emphasize, with Paul, its 
biblical reciprocal: ‘Children, obey 
your parents ...’’ (Ephesians 6:1 and 
Colossians 3:2;) 

Speaking of parents (none are per- 
fect, and neither are any of their off- 
spring) some are neglectful, possessive, 
autocratic, disinterested, old-fashioned, 
ignorant, selfish, even cruel. But I 
submit that these are very much the 
exception, not the rule. Most parents 
love their children deeply and give of 
their own personal lives as much as is 
necessary for child growth and develop- 
ment, and usually a great deal more. 
All that’s expected in return is the 
child’s love and respect — but this must 
include at least some reverence for the 
parents’ standards and beliefs. If a 
young adult rejects the parents’ lifetime 
convictions, he or she also rejects the 
persons of father and mother, all pro- 
testations of continued love to the 
contrary. How could it be otherwise? 

“Train up a child in the way he 
should go: .. .”” Then, as the ’teen years 
wane, and later, there’s vital choice: 
choice for Christ, life and eternal happi- 
ness, or the opposite. 

As child or adult, young, old, or in 
between, chose him! Choose him! & 


Blood: 
the gift 
of life 


CENTURIES BEFORE BLOOD trans- 
fusions or even man’s awareness of 
blood circulation, the Bible stressed the 
crucial role of the blood: “The life of 
the flesh is in the blood”’ was the decla- 


ration to Israel. God’s word further 
asserted that “‘it is the blood that makes 
atonement for the soul.’ (Lev. 17:11) 

In the Bible’s opening chapters is the 
account of Abel’s sacrifice involving the 
shedding of blood. The final book of the 
Bible pictures the end-of-the-age 
gathering of a vast multitude whose 
robes have been made white in the 
blood of the lamb, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. (Rev. 7:14) 

So, at the very centre of the Good 
News is this emphasis on the blood of 
Christ and the cross of Christ, both 
speaking of his giving of himself on 
behalf of others. A central act of 
Christian worship — variously known 
as Communion, the Lord’s Supper, or 
the Eucharist, perpetually reminds 
Christians of that great transaction at 
the hill of Calvary. Millions of people 
around the world bow their heads in 
reverence and gratitude as they hear the 
words of Jesus: “This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood, which is poured 
out for you.’ (Luke 22:20 New Inter- 
national Version) 

Without that, there is no Good News, 
no Christianity, and no hope. 

Before scoffing at that message as 
being hopelessly outmoded, old-time 
religion, you should honestly examine 
what the cross of Christ and the blood 
of Christ are saying to you. 

Daily experience surrounds us with 
instances of a life for a life. Hardly a 
week passes that you don’t read of a 
mother forfeiting her life to save her 
child from a fire or a father drowning to 
save his child. A life for a life! The Bible 
reminds us that ‘‘no one has greater 
love than the one who lays down his life 
for his friends.’’ John 15:13 New Inter- 
national Version) 

I know that everyday illustrations 
don’t compare with all that is involved 
in Jesus Christ dying for others, but the 
blood of Christ is the cosmic demon- 
stration of God’s love which simply 
knows no bounds. 

Why is it, then, that people get edgy 
and embarrassed at references to the 
blood of Christ? One reason for our dis- 
like of the idea is that we don’t want to 
acknowledge our need for help if we are 
to get right with God. But whenever we 
read the many Bible references to the 
blood of Christ, the basic presuppo- 
sition is that our spiritual condition is 
so desperate that another had to die to 
rescue us. 

A father who dies in an attempt to 
rescue his son goes to such lengths only 
because there is a life-and-death need. 
Blood transfusions are given because of 
a crying need. If people were absolutely 
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healthy and never in danger of death, 
there would be no need for blood 
donors or blood transfusions or for any- 
one risking his life for another. Jesus 
once observed, ‘‘it is not the healthy 
who need a doctor, but the sick ... I 
have not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners.’’ (Matt. 9:12, 13, New Inter- 
national Version) 

By nature, we’re like the man who 
won't go to a doctor because he’d be 
admitting he might be sick. No one can 
become a Christian until he admits he’s 
spiritually sick and on the critical list, 
so sick that the one effective remedy is 
the blood of Christ. 

Concerning his death, the Bible 
makes these statements: “But now, in 
Christ Jesus, you who once were far off 
are brought near through the shedding 
of Christ’s blood.’’ (Eph. 2:18, Phillips) 
“It is through him, at the cost of his 
own blood that we are redeemed, freely 
forgiven through that free and generous 
grace which has overflowed into our 
lives and given us wisdom and might.”’ 
(Eph. 1:7, Phillips) 

The apostle Paul told the church 
elders at Ephesus to be ‘‘Shepherds of 
the church of God which he bought 
with his own blood.”’ (Acts 20:28, New 
International Version) The One whose 
blood was shed on that cross outside 
Jerusalem was none other than God in 
human form — the One in whom was 
all the fulness of God, so that Paul 
could say matter-of-factly that God 
bought our redemption with his own 
blood. 

The blood of Christ reveals a great 
deal about God’s continuing attitude 
toward you. ‘‘This is how we know what 
love is. . . Jesus Christ laid down his life 
for us,’’ wrote the apostle John. (I John 
3:16, New International Version) 

God’s love is demonstrated not in 
words alone, but in deed — in the ulti- 
mate deed when, in Jesus Christ, he 
took our place and died for our sins on 
the cross. In doing so, he truly gave the 
gift of life. Right here is the Christian’s 
true ground for confidence. He can 
know that he is really a child of God 
because Jesus Christ, in shedding his 
blood, took his place. ® 
CONDENSED FROM an Hour of Decision radio 


address. Dr. Ford is an associate of evangelist 
Billy Graham. 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Timely topics should be covered in Pun- 
gent and Pertinent pieces, about &00 
words in length, accompanied by a photo 
of the author. 

Letters must be signed and should not 
exceed 200 words. 
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LETTERS 


The World Council 


The glowing reports of the W.C.C. 
meeting in Nairobi, as outlined in the 
January Record do not, in my opinion, 
provide our people with a balanced 
estimate of the value to Christendom of 
that body, in respect to its delibera- 
tions, affirmations, decisions and 
actions. .. 

As long ago as 1954 the W.C.C. was 
‘urging member churches to renounce, 
and to work for the abolition of all 
forms of racial segregation or dis- 
crimination’? without considering the 
bitter feelings and fierce power drives 
such a proposal would bring about. 
More recently the W.C.C. has busied 
itself distributing vast sums of money 
to various terrorist guerrilla groups — 
usually under the pretense of supply- 
ing health and educational needs. But 
now it is assuming a quite open stance 
in its support of black terrorism and 
the Nairobi conference was most 
remarkable for the radical left-wing 
tones in which many of the delegates 
spoke. The work book, prepared in 
Geneva for these delegates, castigated 
“colonialist white oppressors’’ and ex- 
pressed the constant guilt of western 
behaviour. It made no mention of the 
total oppression and the countless 
bloodbaths of black demagogues, or of 
the behind the curtain activities of 
anti-Christian and atheistic communist 
states. 

So far out was the work book that 
the Rt. Rev. Graham Leonard, Bishop 
of Truro, confessed to finding its 
language ‘“‘incomprehensible’’; Allan 
Shaw, a Methodist lay reader, said the 
black terrorist activities were done “‘in 
loyegtar=:: 

The church has a mission, but a 
more glorious one than the creation of 
new political alignments, and especi- 
ally those that have the sanction of the 
greatest tyrannies the world has ever 
known. I think we had better mind our 
own business in a positive way, or the 
whole affair will blow up in our faces. 

Leonard R. Saunders, Penticton, B.C. 


Salt in My Porridge 


I recently came across the review of 
a little book in Life and Work, the 
Church of Scotland Magazine. 

May I therefore pass on the name 
and title to the many of your readers 


who would enjoy such reading. 
It is titled Salt in My Porridge and is 
a paperback. This book is full of fun, 
frolic and nostalgia. There are smiles 
and tears, but always a deep spiritual 
heart-beat all the way through ... Salt 
in My Porridge is written by Angus 
MacVicar and published by Fontana 
Books at the recommended price of 
$1.95. (Obtainable from Presbyterian 
Publications). 
R. Hartley Beattie, Hamilton, Ont. 


More on doctrine wanted 


The article entitled ‘‘Who cares 
about doctrine?’ in the centennial 
issue in February, was particularly 
interesting. 

Please let us have more articles on 
doctrine. 

A.M. Grant, Ottawa, Ont. 

The article by Dr. William Klempa 
in the February Record compelled me 
to reply with a _ whole-hearted 
AMEN! This is exactly what we all 
need in this day and age. I am afraid 
that an astonishing percentage of those 
who call themselves Christians in 
general and even Presbyterians in par- 
ticular are totally unfamiliar with the 
doctrines of their faith. These doctrines 
are so essential in order to distin- 
guish the true from the false teachers. 
The latter jumping up like mushrooms, 
devouring hundreds and thousands of 
‘simple souls,” people who don’t want 
to be bothered with the complications 
arising from studying the basic prin- 
ciples of Christianity which were 


“Occupation? Well, if you promise to keep it 
under your hat, I’m the kingpin in an 
international spy ring.” 
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4 Celebrate the Joy of Good 
© Reading with Inexpensive 
Paperbacks 


ABUNDANT. LIVING 
E. Stanley Jones 


Uplifting insight and powerful evidence of the 
overcoming grace of God! Read it, share it with a friend, or 
study it in a group! $1.95, paper 


THE DIVINE YES 
E. Stanley Jones 


Dr. Jones personally reveals what it’s like to face 
human tragedy and physical inadequacy with a sense of 
victory which is totally irrational—and based solely on 
Wess ae faith! Warm and direct. $1.50, paper 
aoe BLESS THIS MESS & OTHER PRAYERS 


Jo Carr and Imogene Sorley 


In simple prayer-talks, two housewives share their joys 
and burdens with the Lord and slay several “everyday- 
type dragons.” $1.50, paper 


HOW CAME THE BIBLE? s 
Edgar J. Goodspeed 

A classic explanation of how the books of the 
: Bible were preserved, canonized, and translated. Rewarding 
ie reading for everyone interested in the Bible. $1.75, paper 
HYMNS OF GRACE AND GLORY 
(Easy-to-Read Edition) 

107 old-time favorite hymns in larger than usual 
type. This collection provides hours of singing pleasure. 
$3.95, spiral binding 
CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY IN A 
HUNGRY WORLD 
C. Dean Freudenberger and Paul M. Minus, Jr. 


Using biblical wisdom and a sociological analysis of 
causes and possible solutions to the hunger problem, 
the authors provide guidelines for churches and individuals 
ready to become involved. $2.50, paper 


The Will of God 

Leslie Weatherhead 

Since they were first delivered in England during WWII, 
these talks on God’s will in our lives have given renewed 
faith and courage to thousands of people. $1.25 


at your local bookstore 
abingdon 


g.r.welchco.,|td. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 


decisive for Presbyterians through the 
centuries. 

We at St. Mark’s, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
in our adult Bible study class, were, for 
the last ten months, involved in the 
study and discussion of the Apostles’ 
Creed, which is in fact dealing with the 
doctrines of our faith. Although we 
started about three years ago with a 
few, the number of participants is 
growing slowly and those who take 
part, have obtained a deeper under- 
standing. 

Unfortunately, a great number of 
people shy away from the word doc- 
trine which makes one wonder if this 
particular subject is not neglected by 
the men of the cloth. Many of them 
rather prefer not to disturb the minds 
of their hearers, keeping their sermons 
as simple and short as possible. In my 
opinion, too simple and too short!, but 
that’s what the people demand!... 

The reason the various sects and 
cults are growing so rapidly nowadays, 
is, in my opinion, caused mostly by a 
misunderstanding of Christianity by a 
great number of its members. They 
were insufficiently taught the doctrines 
of their faith and have gone astray and 
wandered away from the flock never to 
REL I 

JF. Niewenhuizen, Moose Jaw, Sask. 


In appreciation 


The centennial issue is a master- 
piece, the colourful cover with the bush 
flaming but not consumed, the pictures 
of some I have known; the editorials; 
the Nairobi Assembly; Worldview; 
Ephraim Scott, Editor Extraordinary; 
with the reproduction of the July 1925 
front cover; on page 16, an old 
acquaintance, Dr. W.M. Rochester; 
Mission 1976 and Where They Serve; 
A Celebration of Creation; then con- 
gratulations from The Churchman and 
The Observer. 

My acquaintance with the church 
began in 1893, when the psalms and 
paraphrases were the vogue, and John 
B. Laidlaw started the singing with a 
tuning fork. Chords that were muted 
vibrate again. 

In retrospection and appreciation, 

James Gordon McCaul, Toronto 


Added stipend benefits 


Being a Presbyterian layman of long- 
standing and one concerned that our 
teaching elders receive adequate re- 
muneration for their 24-hour-a-day 

(Continued on page 33) 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


YOU CAN REALLY come across 
some strange little news items, can’t 
you, without even hunting. Take the 
following three paragraphs from a 
recent issue of The Globe and Mail, 
Toronto: 

“Cassava root 

could power 

Brazilian cars 

“Salvador, Brazil (AP) — Brazil is 
getting ready to distill cassava roots 
into alcohol for mixing with gasoline. 
Cassava, a starchy tuber the size of a 
forearm, is what tapioca is made of. 

“Brazilian authorities are hoping to 
expand the cultivation of cassava, 
turn large amounts into alcohol and 
save millions of dollars in petroleum 
import bills. 

“President Ernesto Geisel recently 
signed a decree launching a ‘national 
alcohol program’ to promote and help 
finance the production of alcohol from 
sugar cane, cassava and _ other 
sources.” 


A remarkable history 


So now we know. That’s what devel- 
opment is all about: generals telling 
peasants to turn all their crops into 
alcohol, so that people with cars can 
get cheaper domestic gasoline... 
Wow! 

And all this at the expense, not only 
of Brazilian peasants, but of the un- 
offending cassava. Let’s say a little 
about this plant, before it becomes 
downgraded to being just an adjunct to 
a distillery. 

It has quite a remarkable history. By 
most accounts, it seems to have ori- 
ginated in north-east Brazil, or along 
the southern shore of the Caribbean, 
and was the first staple food crop in 
the Western hemisphere once people 
stopped roaming and settled to agri- 
culture. 

Even today it does better than its 
rival, maize, in terms of producing 
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more energy per land unit per year. 
The trouble is, as the Associated Press 
reporter mentioned, that it is very 
starchy and has a low protein level. 

Nevertheless, it is a crop that has 
spread right around the world and is 
grown today in more than 80 tropical 
and sub-tropical countries. And, al- 
though scientists weren’t at all inter- 
ested in it until recently, peasant 
farmers kept trying their own (non- 
alcoholic) experiments. My favourite 
pioneer is a man called Mukibat, who 
farmed a smallholding at Ngadiloyo in 
the hills of eastern Java. Round about 
1952, it seems, he tired of staring up at 
his shade-trees (Manihot glaziovii) and 
down at his normal chest-high cassava 
(M. esculenta). He hit on the idea of 
combining them. 

He was obviously skilled at grafting, 
slicing on-a_ slant, sticking some 
bamboo in the pith of both scion and 
stock, and binding it all round with 
banana leaf fibre. I don’t know how 
much he knew about photosynthesis, 
but his results were amazing. He pro- 
duced enormous roots. People came 
from miles around to admire and 
imitate his handiwork. Another 
farmer, Satrawi, tried his own rather 
tricky variation by grafting one M. 
glaziovii onto five stocks of M. 
esculenta. When it worked, his yields 
were fantastic. 

While Indonesians eat cassava, their 
neighbours the Malays will only feed it 
to poultry. They got sick of having to 
eat it during the Second World War (in 
the form of tapioca) because the 
Japanese occupation troops com- 
mandeered all the rice. Nevertheless, 
when a big export market began open- 
ing up in Europe and elsewhere for 
cassava chips and pellets as animal 
rations, the Malaysians as well as the 
Thais and others became very inter- 
ested. 

So the scientists finally got busy with 
research. In this, they were greatly 


helped by Canadian funds and organi- 
zation, through both the Canadian 
International Development Agency and 
the International Development Re- 
search Centre. In the last four years 
some $4 million of Canadian funds 
have gone to building up a network of 
research with its hub at Cali in 
Colombia, but stretching out to 
Guelph, to Nigeria and Zaire in Africa, 
and on into Asia. One of the most 
energetic travellers on the IDRC staff, 
Barry Nestel, who earlier spent years 
developing the dairy and beef industry 
in Jamaica, has been whizzing round 
the world from his base in Colombia 
keeping tabs on all that is being done. 

The results achieved in so short a 
time are remarkable. There isn’t space 
to go into many details here (anyone 
who wants to dig deep can write to 
IDRC at P.O. Box 8500, Ottawa for a 
new book by Barry Nestel and James 
Cock on the subject), but a few points 
are worth making: 


It’s exciting work 


In Colombian farmers’ fields they 
have introduced some varieties that 
yield 45 tons per hectare, while the 
national average yield is only 10 tons. 
On the big experimental farm near 
Cali the scientists have succeeded in 
eliminating bacterial blight, and have 
identified several varieties that are 
resistant to this disease, which is a 
particular curse in tropical Africa. 
Meanwhile, Canadian scientists at 
Guelph have inoculated cooked 
cassava roots with a fungus, which 
grows on the cassava and forms 
protein; by this means you can pro- 
duce a mash that is an enriched food 
for animals. 

In Zaire there are doctors working to 
establish what links there may be 
between the toxicity in certain varieties 
of cassava and the high incidence of 
goitre and cretinism in parts of that 
country. In Thailand engineers and 
agriculturalists are trying to improve 
ways of drying and processing it as 
animal feed, and making it more nutri- 
tious. And in Indonesia — well, they’re 
carrying on where Mukibat left off. 

It’s exciting work, and it may mean 
a great deal to 300 million people for 
whom cassava is their staple diet. Not 
to mention all the pigs and poultry, 
and the people who will eat protein 
from cassava that way. But now a 
Brazilian general wants to turn it into 
alcohol for cars. Will somebody please 
tell him what’s important in_ this 
world? ® 
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He Preached in Bars 


by David J. Crawford 


ANGUS ROBERTSON was number one! He arrived in 
Calgary, Alberta, on June 11, 1883, to take up missionary 
work in the ‘‘frontier town in canvas.”’ The railway was not 
yet in, it was to reach Calgary three months later. The 
Roman Catholics already had a mission in the town. The 
Methodists, under John McDougall, had been pioneering 
work with the Indians for nearly a decade. A.B. Baird had 
been working in Edmonton as a Presbyterian missionary 
for about a year. But young Angus was the first Protestant 
to begin regular work among the new settlers in Calgary. 

He arrived fresh out of college (Knox in Toronto) at the 
age of 26, with his brother William. They proceeded west 
from Winnipeg to “the end of the steel’ at Dunmore, 
where they purchased a team and drove on to Calgary after 
a brief stop-over in Medicine Hat to conduct a service of 
worship. 

The Knox College Monthly had printed a challenge con- 
cerning western missions which stated, ‘“‘strong men are 
needed — men of strong physique, of strong faith, of 
strong personality.” 

Such a man was Angus Robertson. He answered that 
challenge, was ordained by the Presbytery of Manitoba 
and the North West, and accepted the appointment to the 
Calgary mission field. 

Angus was one of nine children, the eldest of seven sons, 
two of whom became Presbyterian ministers. Early reports 
indicate that possibly two other brothers came with them 
to the Calgary district. James came to a sheep ranch in the 
Cochrane district as a cook’s helper, investing the money 
he earned in calves until, eventually, he started his own A- 
C ranch 15 miles west of Airdrie. 

Alexander acquired a homestead 11 miles west of 
Carstairs. William established a men’s clothing store in 
Calgary, which burned down around 1960. No doubt these 
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four brothers — rancher, farmer, merchant, clergyman — 
received strength and support from the knowledge of the 
nearby existence of the others. 

The Presbyterian missionary wasted no time. He held his 
first service in I. G. Baker’s store with 30 people present. 
Another source lists 75 present, but Presbyterians some- 
times exaggerate the numbers who attend their services. 
The first issue of the Calgary Herald on August 31, 1883 
reported that the Presbyterian mission had just held a 
meeting in the Hudson’s Bay store. They adopted ‘“‘the 
envelope system for weekly offerings.”” This was one Pres- 
byterian way of saying that they intended to stay in 
Calgary. 

After the first week, services were conducted for some 
months in the hospital of the North West Mounted Police, 
the invitation having been extended by Supt. John Henry 
Mclllree, who was then in charge of the Calgary post. 

From the hospital, a shift was made to a tent on the east 
side of the Elbow River, which was used by both Presby- 
terians and Methodists as a place of worship. As the 
season. advanced, it became evident that a more substan- 
tial place of worship should soon be built. The steel of the 
CPR had been laid as far as Calgary by September 2, 1883. 
Settlers, speculators and transients came pouring in. Daily 
passenger trains were being advertised. 

The Presbyterians sent to Winnipeg for materials to 
construct a church building 24 by 36 feet. The small hand- 
ful (numbering about 40 members and adherents) were not 
to be deterred by the exorbitant cost of erecting even a 
humble building at this date. 

Angus Robertson received two donations from the out- 
side; one from Principal Dawson of McGill University, 
Montreal, and the other from the Rev. Henderson, an old 
college chum. On September 21st the lumber was already 
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in Calgary, forwarded upon the personal note of Major 
James Walker, of the NWMP, and by October 12th con- 
struction of the building had begun. 

A contractor by the name of Cushing was “‘rushing the 
work through” until, on October 21st, at 11:00 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m., the church was opened and everyone was bid 
welcome. He had built the church in only ten days, and the 
congregation responded in kind, meeting all their financial 
obligations and demands in full within six months of it 
opening. 

The Calgary Herald commented: 

“On Sunday last, the new Presbyterian Church was 
used for the first time. Rev. Mr. Angus Robertson 
preached suitable and earnest sermons. It was not yet 
finished inside on account of the lumber not arriving 
when expected. It is capable of seating about 125 people 
... We are sure a great deal of success of the Presby- 
terians here is due to the broad views and catholicity of 
their pastor, a man who gives no uncertain sound on 
questions relating to the moral tone of society.’ 
Information concerning Angus Robertson is quite sparse 

and he remains somewhat of a mystery to this day. An 
accurate evaluation of him as a man and a person is there- 
fore difficult, but the newspaper of the town, early books 
and records, and other historical sources furnish us with at 
least six interesting facts: (1) His spirit of co-operation with 
others; (2) His involvement in local regional issues; (3) His 
strength of ministry in Calgary and district; (4) His very 
short stay in Calgary; (5) His sudden, untimely death of 
typhoid fever; and (6) His marital status. 


His co-operation with others 


Angus Robertson was obviously ecumenically minded at 
a time in history when the word was hardly known. 
Charity, co-operation and catholicity were the words used 
to describe that spirit which he practised himself, and 
encouraged in others. He co-operated well with other 
Christian groups, especially the Methodists who were now 
in town. Right from the first, they shared a tent for their 
services. 

The Rev. James Turner, a Methodist missionary, arrived 
soon after Angus began his work. A number of occations 
of mutual co-operation were reported in the Calgary 
Herald, for example: 

“Thanksgiving Day, November 8, 1883. It is the 
intention to have a united service, Thursday next, in the 
Presbyterian Church at 11:00 a.m. to which all are 
cordially invited.” 

At 7:30 o’clock the same evening a social gathering 
would also be held in the Presbyterian Church, at which 
time “‘addresses would be made, interspersed with read- 
ings and music.” There would be no admission fee. The 
“Thanksgiving sermon’”’ was preached by Mr. Turner who 
chose as his topic, ‘‘Calgarian morality.” 

When the Methodist church was dedicated on December 
9, 1883, it was the Rev. Angus Robertson’s turn to preach 
the sermon in the afternoon. At the first social gathering 
held in the Methodist church, Angus gave a ‘characteristic 
address, abounding with reason, Christian sympathy and 
fraternity.” 

In 1884, the Presbyterians and Methodists decided to 
start the new year with a combined Sunday School: Union 
Sabbath School which was held at 2:30 p.m. as of January 
6, 1884. One year later 24 scholars were attending this 
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“school,” with four teachers, and the Calgary Herald 
reports that it was still existing in December, 1887. 


Involvement 


The western superintendent, Rev. Dr. James Robertson, 
visited Calgary in the fall of 1883. Angus Robertson was 
openly critical of the financial arrangements that had been 
made for him during the early years of his missionary 
work, and spoke with courage and conviction until the 
problems had been resolved. Then he became a most 
devoted friend and admirer of the superintendent. 

To be an effective missionary in the days of the old West 
was to be involved with people, all kinds of people: super- 
intendents, railroaders, miners, settlers, farmers, ranchers, 
transient youth, speculators — even criminals! 

The early records of Knox Church reveal a wide cross- 
section of occupations, many of whom became members of 
the church at Angus Robertson’s invitation. There were 12 
merchants, an employee of the Cochrane ranch, a tailor, a 
milkman, three carpenters, a CPR section man, four con- 
tractors, a horsebreeder, five ranchers, a stage line pro- 
prietor, a mineral borer, two brewers, a farmer, a mill- 
wright, a barber, five labourers, a restaurant keeper, an 
editor, a ranch foreman, a tinner, a hotel employee, a 
bookkeeper, a hardware merchant, a physician, an 
accountant, a salesman, an aerated water manufacturer, a 
steam laundry proprietor and a blacksmith. 

In February, 1884, the Calgary Herald was full of the 


accounts of the murder of J.H. Adams by a Negro. Angus , | 


Robertson preached an “impressive sermon on Adams’ 
untimely death” (the murderer was hanged for his crime 
in the NWMP barracks in May of that year). Adams’ 
death brought up the desirability of a cemetery for the 
town, and Robertson was one of the most vocal 


proponents. 
Up to this time, all persons were buried in the cemetery 
of the Roman Catholic mission, a practice which neither 
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The Angus Robertson memorial window in St. Giles 
Church donated by the Watson families, descendants 
of an early Scottish Covenanter, John Watson. 


Protestants nor Catholics looked upon as satisfactory. He 
even suggested the location and the name — Union 
Cemetery. It took another six years until the Union 
Cemetery became a reality, and ironically Angus Robert- 
son was to be the first person to be buried in it! 

The Riel (Louis) Rebellion of 1884-5 was going on 
during the time of his ministry in Calgary and, although 
Calgary was not directly affected by it, it did interfere 
temporarily with the tide of immigration in the district. 
Immigration picked up again the next spring. 

Throughout it all the minister was at work, consoli- 
dating, organizing, building the Presbyterian cause, and 
reaching out to others. He preached the first sermon at 
such places as Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Donald and 
Revelstoke — to name just a few of the neighbouring 
settlements, and at all points along the railway westward to 
B.C. It was only fitting that when the Presbytery of Calgary 
came into being in 1887, meeting at Knox Church, that the 
Rev. Angus Robertson should be named the first 
moderator. 


His strength of ministry 


Angus Robertson provided a strong, though very short, 
ministry in Calgary and district, laying firm foundations, 
getting the church going, encouraging it to become a 
viable witness for Presbyterianism in the community. He 
called congregational meetings just as often as necessity 
indicated. 

At an annual meeting in January, 1884 a session and 
permanent board of managers was elected. Two months 
earlier a Communion roll had been started, and the 
members decided to call their congregation Knox Presby- 
terian Church. He baptized a total of eight children during 
the early months, and more later on. William Connacher, 
one of the early elders of Knox Church, described the 
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outreach of the missionary ‘‘in Calgary, and at High River, 
and Sheep Creek, he also preached at Pine Creek during 
the week.” 

Mr. Robertson covered his territory well, often driving 
over 40 miles, getting to know the settlers, conducting the 
sacraments, ministering to anyone who expressed interest 
in the name of Christ. 

About this time Knox Church was raised and taken on 
skids across the river ice to a more central location — a 
move that required cool nerve on the part of the Presby- 
terians. John Stewart, agent of the Denny estate, donated 
the block upon which the building was placed in early 
January, 1884. 

Angus Robertson stressed organization, visibility, fitness 
and finance to accomplish his purpose. He fulfilled the 
superintendent’s requirements for a missionary in the 
West: ‘‘to be a man, and a Christian, to have personal 
character, and pulpit power, to possess good intellect and 
education.” 

He encountered all the joys and pitfalls of missionary 
work in this newly settled but as yet undeveloped region — 
encouraging the new missionaries, working co-operatively 
with others, sometimes addressing himself to rough char- 
acters and lonely men — and all the while devoting his 
time and talents to other churches which were struggling 
to get on their feet. 

By conducting the first services of Presbyterian witness, 
he had a hand in the formation of congregations at Fort 
Macleod, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat; but the Presby- 
terian churches at Calgary and Pine Creek were wholly the 
result of his own initiative. 

In a summary of early Presbyterian history in Calgary, 
dates July 21, 1886, the Rev. Angus Robertson wrote: 

“.. After two years of faithful work in organizing 
and consolidating the cause, I left the plains for the 
mountains where among navvies and in lumber camps I 
spent some months of active service of no ordinary 
difference.” 

Only two years — but what productive years they were! 

Angus Robertson stayed in the West until his death. For 
another five years he did an important pioneer work for 
the Presbyterian church along the line of the CPR, among 
railroad men, lumbermen, and early settlers. He had left 
the prairies, and at his own request had been appointed to 
the mission station at Donald, B.C., 100 miles west of 
Banff at the first crossing of the Columbia River by the 
CPR. 

In that rough, frontier railway town he ministered to 
settlers and transients. There he married Susan Thompson 
of Drayton, Ontario, who gave birth to two fine children. 
The work itself may have taxed him severely, demanding 
the utmost of his energies in travel, visiting, teaching ‘and 
preaching, for in August, 1890 he fell ill with typhoid 
fever, and his missionary endeavours came to a sudden, 
traumatic end. . 


His sudden, untimely death 


Angus Robertson probably contracted the disease in 
Donald when the Columbia River was at its lowest level, 
and the flow of the water had slowed down. He was taken 
to the hospital in Medicine Hat where he died on Satur- 
day, August 30, 1890. The next morning ‘this remains were 
brought to Calgary, accompanied by Mrs. Robertson, and 
mourning friends.” 
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One of the mysteries about his illness was why he was 
not treated in the hospital in Calgary. No one knows for 
sure, although the theory is advanced that Calgary doctors 
were already preoccupied with another epidemic, cholera. 

The Calgary Herald recorded that: 

“He was buried Sunday afternoon in the new ceme- 
tery in Calgary, this being the first interment in the 
burial ground. A brief funeral service was held in Knox 
Church with the Rev. J.C. Herdman officiating, assisted 
by the Methodist minister, the Rev. W. Leach. A large 
body of citizens, in carriages, attended the remains to 
the grave, which was placed on a beautiful knoll within 
sight of the town ... The evening service at Knox 
Church was made a memorial service. The pulpit was 
draped in black, and on either side were arranged plants 
in bloom. Mr. Herdman selected as his text: ““Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might’ — 
an injunction which had animated the deceased clergy- 
man throughout his ministerial career.” 

The editor of The Herald eulogized him as the possessor 
of a ‘frank, genial, hearty manner, which bespoke the 
large heart and sunny nature, and attracted men and 
women to him, and to the cause which he represented so 
ably and so successfully. His sudden taking off has carried 
sorrow into many a family far beyond the circle of his 
relatives and intimates.”” He was a typical western mission- 
ary, well known and greatly loved by all who toiled with 
him during his all too brief life. 


His marital status 


History has a strange way of intruding itself into the 
present, even into the future. People of history are real 
people who beget children, and their children also beget 
children. The following sequel is given by Mrs. Flo 
Scoffield, archivist at St. Stephen’s College, Edmonton, 
Alberta — a woman who has expressed a keen interest in 
the founder of the Presbyterian cause in Calgary. 

In 1967 she received an urgent phone call from a firm of 
lawyers in Toronto. They told her of a client who had been 
stopped at the border on his return from Canada to his 
home in the United States. He had come to Canada during 
Christmas holidays to visit some friends, and was asked by 
the border authorities to produce proof of his citizenship 
before being re-admitted to the States. 

He had neither Canadian nor American citizenship, and 
his birth certificate showed that he had been born in 
China. That made matters worse because, at that time, 
Chinese-American relations were at a low ebb, and an 


American of Chinese birth without citizenship was suspect, 
and came under the closest scrutiny. 

This man was a teacher who had to be back for his 
classes, but he couldn’t move. He contacted a firm of 
Toronto lawyers, and told them that his grandfather, 
Angus Robertson, had been a pioneer Presbyterian mis- 
sionary ‘‘somewhere in the northwest.’”’ The lawyers, 
fortunately, came up with the name of Mrs. Florence 
Scoffield, and asked her if she had heard of a pioneer by 
that name. 

“Of course, he was the man who started the Presbyter- 
ian work in Calgary! I have been very interested in his 
life,” she replied. 

The lawyers needed proof, and asked her if she would 
help them. They told her not to spare any expense, but to 
get the facts as quickly as she could. 

She got in touch with an elderly cousin of Angus Robert- 
son’s in Vancouver, in failing health, nearly blind, but he 
was of little help. An elderly lawyer was found who had 
sold his practice years before, but had managed to keep a 
“little box of papers’? among his personal effects. 

In that box was the diploma from Knox College belong- 
ing to Angus Robertson, proof that he had been a pioneer 
Presbyterian missionary in the Northwest, and that he had 
two children, a boy and a girl. She contacted Vital Statis- 
tics in Victoria, B.C., whose records showed that two 
children were born to the Rev. and Mrs. Angus Robertson 
in Donald, B.C., a son, Thompson, in 1889, and a 
daughter, Margaret, in April, 1891. Before she had 
finished the job she had run up a bill of $69, but the proof 
was obtained. 

Gradually, the pieces of the puzzle were put together, 
and this was the story they told. After Angus Robertson’s 
death of typhoid fever, his wife returned east to Sault Ste. 
Marie with her two children. She never remarried. 
Margaret died there at the age of 12 years from scarlet 
fever. Thompson went on to study at Queen’s University, 
and he became a mining engineer. A New York firm 
offered him a job, but the Chinese government wanted an 
engineer to open up some new work there. 

With the same adventuresome spirit that had prompted 
his father to go west, Thompson went to China. The Boxer 
Rebellion broke out, and he was forced to flee to the south, 
where he became a teacher of engineering. He met the 
daughter of an American Presbyterian missionary, and 
they were married. They had two children. 

Thompson’s health failed and he died of tuberculosis. 
His wife returned to California to live with her parents, 
and to bring up her children there. Angus Robertson, 
stopped at the border in 1967, was one of those children. 
The border authorities eventually accepted, on his own 
word, that he was the grandson of Angus Robertson, and 
granted him permission to re-enter the United States 
where he lives to this day. Soon after the border incident, 
he made a special trip to Edmonton to personally thank 
Mrs. Flo Scoffield for all that she had done on his be- 
half. & 


ADAPTED FROM A CHAPTER in the book Blue Flame in the Foothills 
written by Rev. D.J. Crawford for the Century Calgary historical series. It 
records for the first time the early history of Presbyterianism in that area, 


The drawings are by Stan Cowley, an elder in St. Giles Presbyterian 
Church, 


The book may be obtained from St. Giles Church, 1102-23 Avenue N.W., 
Calgary, Alta. T2M 1T7 for $1.50 paperback, 35 hard cover. 
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Smile 
and 
Sing 


because of 


PLATO ONCE REMARKED that all philosophy was a 
meditation on death. In our day, this meditation on death 
seems to have become the morbid pastime of just about 
everyone. Politicians speak about the demise of democracy, 
economists lament over the death of capitalism, scientists 
pessimistically prognosticate the imminent end of the 
world, and theologians announce the collapse of Christen- 
dom. Our society’s swan song is beginning to sound like a 
broken record, and obituaries for our way of life have 
become one of the more popular forms of literary expres- 
sion. 

At this time of year, surrounded as we are by all the 
sounds and sights of Easter, we are reminded that the 
Christian faith at its truest and best is a celebration of life. 
But it might be noted that despite the annual pilgrimage 
many make to church on Easter Sunday morning, much of 
the Christianity with which we are acquainted and with 
which we identify is itself scarcely more than a meditation 
on death. Someone has suggested that we get along much 
more easily with the crucifixion than the resurrection. Our 
theology, whether it be Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
liberal or conservative, has traditionally made more of the 
death of Christ, treating his resurrection as a kind of 
providential after thought. 
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Volumes of books have been written expounding the 
meaning of the cross and the atonement without the slight- 
est reference to the empty tomb. The Lord’s Supper has 
more of the appearance of a solemn remembrance of a 
dead hero than the joyful celebration of final victory, its 
funereal atmosphere encouraged and enhanced by the 
sombre hymns we sing. Our preaching, while proclaiming 
Christ’s death for our sins, often neglects the second half 
of that text which states that he rose for our justification. 
The Christian life style has found its characteristic expres- 
sion in a kind of piety that makes much of dying to 
oneself, sharing in the sufferings of Christ, and renouncing 
the world. Much of our evangelism bases its appeal on our 
fear of the grave, rather than the gospel’s promise of 
abundant life. And a great deal of our social action 
appears to have its motivation and inspiration, not in 
Christ’s risen living presence, but in his heroic martyrdom 
at Calvary. Somewhere along the line, the message of 
Easter has been shunted aside to become little more than a 
once yearly observance of the church. 

This is not to say that the cross can ever cease to stand 
at the heart of things. But to bow before it without con- 
tinuing to the empty tomb is to miss the very essence of 
Christianity, the kind of Christianity that pulsates through- 
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out the pages of the New Testament. A modern theologian 
recognizes this when he states, “In the New Testament, 
there is no faith that does not start with the resurrection of 
Jesus.’’ He goes on to remark, “A Christian faith that is 
not a resurrection faith can, therefore, be neither Christian 
nor faith.” Dr. James Stewart points out that in those 
troubled, yet tremendously exciting, days of the early 
church, the theme of every Christian sermon was the resur- 
rection. ‘‘Not one line of the New Testament was written, 
not one sentence was penned, apart from the conviction 
that he of whom these things were being written had con- 
quered death and was alive forever.” 


A herald of hope 


A far cry, is it not, from much of our contemporary 
Christianity which views the Easter message as a mere 
epilogue to the story of Jesus, somewhat in the manner of 
the noted skeptic H. G. Wells, who once remarked, ‘“‘When 
I think of the resurrection, I am always reminded of the 
happy endings that editors and managers are accustomed 
to impose on essentially tragic plays and novels.” Not so 
the New Testament! Not so Paul or Peter, Matthew or 
Luke! They proclaimed the resurrection, not as an after 
thought, but as the central and decisive act in God’s 
drama of salvation. Their’s was a religion of resurrection. 
Every Sunday was a little Easter, every struggling and frail 
Christian community a sign of vibrant life in the midst of a 
decaying political and social order, every believer a herald 
of hope. Because for them God’s last word was not a de- 
ceased martyr but a risen lord. 

In these difficult and challenging times in which we live, 
what the church needs most, then, is to put the joy and 
hope of Easter back where it belongs — at the centre of its 
faith, its worship and its work. Then instead of merely 
echoing our society's meditation on death, we might 
become what we were meant to be — the sign of resurrec- 
tion and an outpost of God’s new creation in Christ. 

How can the reality of the resurrection be reflected in 
the life of the church today? Let us begin with our own 
personal faith. It is rather ironic that so many Christians 
should have identified what they call a “deep spirituality” 
with a profound mistrust of anything that smacks of 
laughter or gaiety. One would think that having the faith 
we profess to have, we would be the happiest people in the 
world. Such, unfortunately, is rarely the case. Most often 
we seem to take our cue from that old Puritan heresy that 
you can do anything you like, so long as you don’t enjoy it! 
As a result, rather than leading us into a heightened ex- 
perience of all the joy of life, our piety prevents us from 
enjoying even God! That is hardly an Easter faith! 

If you have heard the Easter message,’ Karl Barth 
writes, ‘“‘you can no longer run around with a tragic face 
and lead the humourless existence of a man who has no 
hope.” In other words, Easter makes all the difference in 
the world. Because of it, we can begin to live again, to 
smile and sing and celebrate, even in the teeth of death. 
What we need today is to rediscover that dimension of 
“holy hilarity” which was such a characteristic quality of 
the early Christians. 

Putting Easter back into the centre of the church’s life 
has vast implications for our worship as well. For if the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is the focal point of all that we 
believe, then we must reclaim it as the abiding theme of 
our worship. This will mean a new appreciation of worship 
as essentially celebration, a joyful re-enactment of the 
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mighty acts of God, culminating in the mightiest of them 
all, the resurrection of Jesus Christ. It will involve a new 
understanding of holy Communion as a happy communion 
in which we are offered, not only the token and pledge of 
our Lord’s suffering and death, but all the wonderful signs 
of his living presence in the midst of his people. 

Whatever the virtues of the Presbyterian form and prac- 
tice of worship, it can hardly be said that it has been 
particularly celebrative. In the past, at least, it has had all 
the festive qualities of an academic lecture delivered to a 
passive, if attentive, audience which appears anything but 
joyful at being called to go up to the house of the Lord. 
The English minister who insisted that his congregation 
sing at least one Easter hymn every Sunday may not have 
had much musical sense. However, his feeling for the 
genuine mood of every act of public worship cannot be 
faulted. Worship without resurrection is worship without 
its heartbeat, its life, its soul. 

And if reclaiming the centrality of Easter has such 
radical implications for our faith and worship, so it has for 
our mission to the world. One of the unpleasant (and 
potentially divisive) developments we have seen in our 
church in recent years is a growing disagreement over the 
relative merits of evangelism versus social action. At the 
risk of over simplifying the issues involved, we might say 
that the lines have been drawn between those who, on the 
one hand, insist that the church’s priority is the salvation 
of sinful souls, and those, on the other, who just as rigidly 
insist that its priorities must include feeding hungry 
bodies. This unfortunate and unnecessary confrontation 
has come about primarily because, as in our faith and 
worship, so in our mission to the world, we have lost sight 
of the centrality of the resurrection. 


Easter is God’s Yes 


In his correspondence to the Corinthian church, Paul 
goes to great lengths to explain that the resurrection of 
Christ was a physical resurrection — not just the continu- 
ation of his spirit, but the transformation of his body. 
Easter is not only God’s everlasting Yes to the human soul 
in need of salvation; it is his everlasting Yes to the human 
body for which he has also provided salvation. It is not 
merely the guarantee of spiritual rebirth, but the first act 
in the creation of a new humanity. This fragile body of 
ours — racked by disease, ravaged by hunger, enslaved to 
drugs, vulgarized by sexual perversion, haunted by the 
spectre of death — this body has been destined to share in 
the likeness of Christ’s risen and glorified body. There- 
fore, what happens to it, together with what happens to a 
man’s soul, is of ultimate concern to God, and ought to be 
of ultimate concern to his church. 

When both our evangelism and social action find their 
true basis and motivation in the Easter message, there can 
be no question of the priority of one over the other. For 
together they are called to confront our fractured and 
dying world with the good news of a risen Christ, in whom 
we have healing for our bodies, life for our souls, and a 
new beginning for the whole creation. 

Let’s put Easter back where it belongs — at the heart of 
our faith, our worship and our service. This can happen 
when we, like the disciples of old on the Emmaus road, 
encounter the risen Christ and allow the exhilarating 
experience of his risen presence to claim our lives. & 


THE AUTHOR is the minister of Saint Andrews Presbyterian Church, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
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PROGRAMME 


“a 


1. CHorus—‘'I Would Dream of Thee" 


Ineson 
GLEE CLus. 


2) \CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESSs.iacl eieniaise clas te 


Rev. G. M. Mixtican, D.D. 


3. ADDREss—‘' The Canadian Pioneers” .... 
J. B. Pautin. 


4. VocaL Soro—'' What the Chimney Sang" 


(Words by Bret Hart). Gertrude Griswold 


Miss WESTMAN. 


5. AppRess—''Our Duty” 


W. D. LEE 


Oratory Contest 


Convocation Hall 
Knox College 


February 5th, 1904, at 8 o'clock 


“Canada, the Waking Lion,”’ was 
the theme which won the medal for 
oratory at Knox College in the year the 
winning student was the late Rey. R.G. 
McKay, father of Mrs. K. Denton 
Taylor, chairman of the board of con- 
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6. CHorus—“ The Three Chafers"’ (by special 
request) 
GLEE CLuB. 


7. Appress—''Chosen; the Hermit Land”’.. 
GiLuies Eapiz, B.A. 
8. Vocat Soro—'' Happy Birds"’..,... Holst 
Miss WESTMAN. 
g. ApprREss—''The Waking Lion"’......... 


Rk. G. McKay, B.A, 


10. Duo (PIANO AND VIOLIN)—‘'Souvenir Dra- 
matique’’. .De Beriot 


THe Misses KERR. 


tin DHE SUDGESs) DECISION: = sense tre 


gregational life. 


h for your cause. 


Cut off the guarantee certificates from bags of 
Monarch Flour or Purity Flour and send them in for cash. 


oo —<E 


ENRICHED FLOUR 


LBS 
all PUL OSS that es 


i 
; 


This is our way of making a donation to your 
organization. We've made each bag of 
Monarch Flour and Purity Flour worth its 
weight in cash. Each pound indicated on the 


bag is worth I¢. A 20 pound bag is worth 20¢, 
and a 10 pound bag equals 10¢ and so on. 


As soon as you've collected enough to get 
$25, just send in your guarantee certificates* 
(no facsimiles) to Maple Leaf Mills Ltd., 
P.O. Box 370, Station A, Toronto, Ontario. 
And we'll send a cheque made out to your 
church, charitable group, or service organiza- 
tion for the full amount. 


You can send in as many as you like. 
There's no limit. Just keep enjoying the de- 
pendable flour that adds something extra to 
everything you bake. 


We also will be pleased to accept guarantee 
certificates from Cream of the West Flour. 


“Weight is marked on each guarantee certificate. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


‘9 What is your opinion about pett- 
tions being left at the doors of the 
church to be signed by the worship- 
pers, the minister saying in the 
announcements of the day (some- 
times commending the cause spon- 
sored) that it is a voluntary matter? 


A This is obviously not an academic 
question to my correspondent. 
Whether or not petitions are to be 
signed at the doors is a matter for 
the session to decide. I am entirely 
opposed to such practices, and in my 
several pastoral charges have asked 
the sessions to ban all such prac- 
tices, and they have done so. Why? It 
is certainly not to escape ‘‘involve- 
ment’’ with local or other issues. 
Presbyterians, in most centres, have 
an influence, may I say (boastfully?) 
far beyond their percentage of the 
population. — a result of gospel 
preaching with the Calvinistic social 
emphasis. Many petitions are often 
poorly worded; often extreme, if not 
indeed fanatical, and betray simplis- 
tic solutions. They give the signer the 
idea he has done his duty when he or 
she has signed, which is rarely the 


case. Petitions are generally futile; as 
a cabinet minister, once said to me, 
“We have a special waste-paper 
basket for that trash.” 

My own method, if a cause is one 
thatdeeply concerns me, is to see the 
responsible government official 
personally — and be alone. In all 
except one case, I have been warmly 
thanked for not inflicting upon hima 
committee, which places him on his 
guard and at an obvious disadvant- 
age. I have found these men highly 
receptive to what I have to say and 
why, and in turn I have appreciated 
their problems and sometimes have 
learned significant and unknown 
factors. Need I say more as to the 
the virtue of my method? It cannot 
do less than a petition unless the 
petition is so well signed that it is a 
threat of a loss of votes — and I 
decline to play that sort of game. 

We have a host of Presbyterians 
who believe, as our ancestors would 
put it, that a diet of worship is a diet 
of worship. It should not be an 
excuse for lazy sponsors of a cause to 
get a captive audience and to escape 
what’ should be a door-to-door 
action. 


QO In the parable of the Prodigal 
Son (St. Luke, chapter 15) for years 
and years I have heard ministers 
read the father's answer (verses 3]1- 
32) to the furious outburst of the 
older son (verses 29-30) in a soothing 
tone of voice. I think these verses 
should be read sharply, if for no 
other reasons than to show the father 
was not a doddering old character. 
What do you think? 


A Ihave always read verse 31 of the 
father’s answer in a tone matching 
the outburst of the older son, and 
verse 32 softly. Both verses could be 
read sternly. But, my friend, you and 
I may be found standing alone in 
this, and I hope it troubles you as 
little as it troubles me — which is, 
not at all. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. 
Dr. L. H. Fowler, 376 Lakeshore 
Road, Port Hope, Ont. LIA IR3. 
Include name and address, for 
information only. 


EWART COLLEGE ANNOUNCES... 


TO: Persons concerned about 
Ewart College and Christian 
Education in the Church 


EWART COLLEGE 
RESOURCE FUND 
is now open for contributions 


*The General Assembly of 1974 
approved the establishment of a 
Resource Fund. Regulations were 
approved by the Administrative 
Council in 1975. 


*EWART COLLEGE has no endowment 
funds. The Resource Fund will enable 
the College to strengthen its work and 
plan for additional projects. 


*Gifts and legacies should be marked: 
EWART COLLEGE RESOURCE FUND 
Income Tax receipts provided. 
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TO: Persons willing to undertake 
preparation to serve the 
Church in a specialized 
ministry. 


Applications are now being 
received for the 1976-77 
academic session. 


*Degree-diploma programme leads to 
B.A. (University of Toronto) and 
Christian Education Diploma (Ewart) 


*Diploma programme leads to 
Christian Education Diploma (Ewart) 


HE 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
WRITE TO: 


The Principal, Ewart College, 
156 St. George Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 

M5S 2G1 


TO: Persons (professional and lay) 


who give leadership in the 
educational work of the 
Church 


CONTINUING AND LAY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


Developing the Congregation’s 
Educational Ministry 


June 11-16, 1976 


Leaders: Dr. Sara Little 


(Adult and Youth Work) 


Mrs. E. Ramsey 
(Children’s Work) 


from 


The Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


BELIEF IN LIFE AFTER DEATH is the theme of Pigeon 
Feathers, a short story by John Updike, an American 
novelist. 

It concerns a 15-year-old boy named David Kern. The 
Kern family has just moved and David has started to read 
some of his mother’s books that are still lying on the floor, 
one of which is H. G. Wells’ Outline of History. Wells’ 
portrait of Jesus as an obscure political agitator and his 
denial of the resurrection of Jesus cause a crisis of faith in 
David’s life. He begins to doubt all that he has been taught 
about the Christian faith and the effect of this is to open 
up in his consciousness an overwhelming fear of death. 

In an attempt to find assurance that there really is a 
God who has made men and women to share his eternity, 
David begins to ask questions about the after life. He asks 
his minister about life after death. The minister is evasive, 
saying that eternal life is the goodness which people do 
living after them. 

He asks his mother and she is equally evasive. She talks 
to him about the wonder of being alive. “Darling,” she 
says, “it’s so greedy of you to want more. God has given us 
this wonderful April day, and given us this farm, and you 
have your whole life ahead of you.” 

Assurance does come to David later and quite unex- 
pectedly. He is asked by his grandmother to shoot some 
pigeons which are becoming a nuisance in the barn. David 
does not relish the job but he obliges and kills six pigeons. 
Before he buries them, he notices the intricacy of their 
plumage, that no two were alike but were “designs exe- 
cuted, it seemed, in a controlled rapture...” 

Here is the answer for which he has searched. He is 
gripped by the certainty ‘‘that the God who had lavished 
such craft upon these worthless birds would not destroy his 
whole creation by refusing to let David live forever.” 

The pigeon feathers conveyed to David much more than 
a wonderful pattern requiring a Designer. They told him 
not just of any Almighty Designer but of a Father in 
heaven who cares for his creation. They assured him of the 
reliability of Jesus’ teaching, particularly his words, “Fear 
not, therefore; you are of more value than many 
sparrows.”’ 

So David Kern’s faith in eternal life was restored. This 
story suggests that no other article of the Christian faith is 
met with so much scepticism and unbelief today as the 
concluding affirmation of the Apostles’ Creed, “I believe 
... in the life everlasting.” 


Ever since the Enlightenment it has become customary 
for sceptical philosophers, materialistic scientists and 
naturalistic humanists to deny the Christian belief in ever- 
lasting life. This is not surprising given their general view 
of the world and of the nature of man. What is surprising 
and regrettable is that many within the church have fallen 
in step with the modern mood and like David Kern's 
minister seek to interpret the gospel in purely this-worldly 
terms. 


Undoubtedly the contemporary this-worldly interpreta- 
tion of the Christian faith represents a strong reaction 
against an earlier other-worldly understanding, the so- 
called ‘‘pie-in-the-sky-by-and-by’”’ emphasis. But, of 
course, it is not a matter of either-or: either concern only 
for the present or concern only for the future. A more 
proper Christian stance gives weight to both the here and 
now and the hereafter. 

When the question of life after death is raised today, one 
of four answers is usually given. 
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The answer of secularism 


The first answer is given by secularists and it is by far 
the most common. At the heart of secularism, the this- 
world-is-all-there-is philosophy, is the conviction that our | 
lives end with physical death. This belief is so strong that it 
is almost axiomatic. It is just as automatically assumed by | 
modern man as heaven and hell were by medieval man. 

No one has given more eloquent expression to this view | 
than the English philosopher, Bertrand Russell in his 
book, A Free Man's Worship. There he expressed his con- 
viction that we must face courageously the fact of the ulti- | 
mate and total extinction of the human race and yet we 
must strive to live our lives on the basis of unyielding 
despair. 

In recent times this secular attitude has seeped into the 
Christian church. “Life after death dccsn’t attract me’’ a 
Christian minister asserted in his column in one of our | 
Canadian newspapers last Easter. Falling in the ‘‘either- 
or’ trap, he went on to say that “the strongest procla- 
mation of Easter is not about the extension of human life 
in some after world. It is about the nature of human life 
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here and now.”’ But why do we need to play one off against 
the other? 

Perhaps the popular rock opera of a few years ago, Jesus 
Christ Superstar is typical of the secular slant on 
Christianity. It contains six of the seven traditional sayings 
| of Jesus from the cross but omits rather noticeably the 
| saying, ‘“Truly, I say to you, today you will be with me in 
paradise” (Luke 23:43). But this secular approach is by no 
means of recent origin. In Matthew 22:23 we read, “‘The 
same day Sadducees came to him, who say that there is no 
resurrection...” 


Reincarnation 


The second answer is given by a number of eastern reli- 
gions including Buddhism, Hinduism and such popular 
cults as Hare Krishna; namely, the doctrine of reincar- 
| nation. This is the belief that after death the soul trans- 
| migrates, that is, it goes into the body of another human 
| being or a lower animal. It continues to do this passing 
from one body to another until it is purified. Then when 
purification has taken place it returns to the All and is 
merged in the cosmic Over-Soul. 
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Clearly this view destroys any notion of a continuing 
identity of a person as we usually understand it. Moreover, 
according to the doctrine of reincarnation the soul is every- 
thing while the body, of lesser importance, is discarded 
like an old and outworn suit of clothing. The doctrine of 
reincarnation goes hand in hand with a religion of self- 
deliverance rather than divine deliverance, a religion that 
employs psychological insight and ingenious techniques to 
deliver the devotee from the transiency of human exist- 
ence. 


Immortality of the soul 


Another answer is the Greek doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul. This doctrine is often confused with Christian 
teaching but it must be carefully distinguished from the 
Christian view of the resurrection of the body. According 
to Socrates and Plato, our bodies die but a small indes- 
tructible part of us, the soul, goes on living forever. This 
soul is imprisoned in the body during its earthly sojourn 
and at death it is released to its full and true life. 

At the heart of the Greek view is the idea that we have 
within ourselves a power to fulfil our lives forever. But the 
question must be raised whether we have such a power to 
fulfil our lives, whether we possess in ourselves an inalien- 
able right to immortality. 


The resurrection of the body 


The Christian belief in everlasting life does not rest upon 
some power or capacity in mankind but on the mercy and 
power of God. God alone is eternal. If there is life beyond 
death for us, it is not because we possess in ourselves some 
immortal quality that death cannot destroy but because 
God gives us eternal life through Jesus Christ his son. It is 
not because we are strong enough to conquer death but 
because God in Christ has conquered death for us. 

Death is real and certain. Perhaps no other literature in 
the world has so solemnly captured the transitoriness of 
human life as the Old Testament, particularly the Psalms, 
the Book of Job and Ecclesiastes. “Thou turnest man to 
destruction and sayest, Return, ye children of men” (Psalm 
90:3); “Man that is born of a woman is of few days and 
full of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower and is cut 
down...” (Job 14:1-2). “All are of the dust and all turn to 
dust again” (Ecclesiastes 3:20). 

But according to the Christian gospel death does not 
have the last word. God sent his son to bring life and im- 
mortality to light through the gospel. The Christian hope 
in eternal life does not come from wishful thinking or 
philosophical speculation but from the mighty act of God 
raising Jesus Christ from the dead. In the Christian view 
only one life has won the victory over death and that is the 
life of Jesus Christ and only one kind of life can win it and 
that is the life that is united by faith to him. To believe in 
him is to have eternal life; to reject him is to separate 
oneself from him and the life he freely offers. 

A new creation has appeared in Christ which will involve 
a new heaven and a new earth. And though we continue to 
live in a world where sin goes on and where men and 
women still die, a new and transformed order has begun 
and will go on to its completion. In Christ, our lives move 
not only toward the end but as Shirley Guthrie, an 
American Presbyterian theologian, has said, ‘‘toward the 
fulfilment of life — the genuinely human life which God 
the creator willed for us from the beginning, and which 
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God the saviour is already at work here and now to restore 
and renew in us.” 

Moreover, the Christian hope is in a life that involves the 
resurrection of the body. According to the biblical view 
there is no such thing as a disembodied soul. Dr. H. 
Wheeler Robinson, an Old Testament scholar, has written: 
“The Hebrew idea of personality is of an animated body 
and not an incarnated soul.” The biblical faith holds to a 
view of the person as a total being, a unity of body and 
soul. Accordingly the Bible and the Creed speak of the 
resurrection of the body. 

This must be understood aright. Until well into the 18th 
century Christians believed that it was this identical 
physical body that would be raised again at the last day 
This mistaken view created problems such as those that 
are spoken of in the song, “Ilkla Moor ‘Beht ‘Het’’: “Then 
worms "ll coom and eat thee oop. The dooks ’Il coom and 
eat oop worms. Then us’ll coom and eat oop dooks...” 

What the Bible and the Creed speak of is the resurrec- 
tion not of this body but of a transformed body. In the 
15th chapter of 1 Corinthians the apostle Paul draws a 
helpful analogy between the resurrection body and our 
present bodies. It is like a seed which is planted, Paul says. 
It has one form when it is put in the ground and another 
form when it sprouts. It is sown a physical body; it is 
raised a spiritual body. 

The expression “spiritual body” may seem to be a 
contradiction in terms. But what it emphasizes is that in 
the life beyond death we are not disembodied spirits. We 
shall continue to have our personal identities. 

More details than this are not provided by the biblical 
writers. And rightly so. To believe in God is to leave all 


these things in his hands. To believe in God is to believe in 
One who has the power to make alive here and hereafter. 
It is to trust that God will do with my life as with every life 
what an infinitely wise and loving God has promised and 
will do with it. 

What will he do? He will judge us. Kierkegaard, the 
Danish thinker, said over and over again that eternal life 
involves judgment. We get rid of a lot of sentimentality 
about eternal life if we remember this. God in his 
righteousness will judge us. Our destiny has God’s 
judgment in it but it also has his mercy in it. For “God 
loved the world so much that he gave his only Son, that 
everyone who has faith in him may not die but have 
eternal life’ (John 3:16, N.E.B.). 

This faith in everlasting life has important ethical impli- 
cations. If this life is in a true sense a preparation for the 
next, a preparation for the day when we see our Lord face 
to face, then our whole order of priorities must be different 
from those whose world view is bounded by the brief span 
of 70 or 80 years. Response to him who calls us to be his 
followers, worship and obedience, service of God and our 
neighbour, these are the things which will come first. 
These are the things that will abide while those pursuits 
which the world counts valuable will be seen to be trivial 
and unimportant. 

David Kern received the assurance that death is not the 
end. Through Christ we have the hope of eternal life. He 
who has made us and who has come in Christ to redeem 
us, will not leave us in the dust but will care for us beyond 
the utmost bound of vision. ® 


WRITTEN BY THE MINISTER of Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto, this is the fourth article in a series on What We Believe. 


Natural regularity: 
how Nabisco 100% Bran can help... 


Authorities now agree: A regular supply of natural 


food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 
system by gently aiding natural regularity. 
And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 
source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 
only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 
concentrates. 
Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 
part of your diet. Regularly. 


an excellent source of food 
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College convocations 


Prof. Joseph C. McLelland of the Faculty 
of Religious Studies at McGill University 
will give the address at the 132nd convo- 
cation of Knox College. It is to be held at 8 
p-m. on Tuesday, May 4 in Convocation 
Hall, the University of Toronto. 

The 109th annual convocation of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal will be held 
in the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul 
on Monday Evening, May 10. The speaker 
will be Rey. Dr. Arthur W. Currie of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Ottawa. 

At Ewart College, Toronto the gradu- 
ation speaker will be Dr. Ruth Alison, who 
will speak on the ministry of suffering. Dr. 
Alison is on the staff of the Princess 
Margaret Hospital and is an assistant 
professor in the department of medicine at 
the University of Toronto. Seven students 
will graduate at the convocation to be held 
in Ewart College on Tuesday, May 18 at 8 
p.m. 


Malaysian leader freed 


The Presbyterian minister at Brace- 
bridge, Ont., the Rev. James A. Thomson, 
received a cable from Kuching, Sarawak, 
East Malaysia on February 10 informing 


him that Datuk James Wong Kim Min had 
been released from arbitrary detention. 

Mr. Thomson is one of the founding 
members of Canada Group 24 of Amnesty 
International, and was the section head 
responsible for the Datuk Wong case. 

The Bracebridge group was given res- 
ponsibility by the international head- 
quarters of Amnesty in London, England 
to work for the release of Datuk Wong, 
who had been detained without trial for a 
year. 

Correspondence was carried on with 
Ottawa and the prime ministers of 
Australia and New Zealand. From Brace- 
bridge and Gravenhurst hundreds of 
Christmas cards were sent to Datuk Wong 
in the Kamunting prison camp. 

Mr. Wong, a wealthy Christian, is a 
former deputy prime minister of Sarawak 
and is general secretary of the Sarawak 
National Action Party. It is believed that 
the unrelenting efforts of his party 
members, supported strongly by Amnesty 
Internationak, Canada Group 24, led to his 
release from detention. 

Mr. Thomson comments, “That fewer 
than IS people in the rural District of 
Muskoka could marshall the efforts of a 
large number of prominent public persons 
in many countries, and influence the 
actions of the Malaysian authorities 
thousands of miles away, is ample evi- 
dence that no one ought to say, in the face 
of a serious problem, ‘What can I do, I am 
only one person?’ ”’ 


Second round of talks 


A resolve to establish better working 
relationships between the two churches 
emerged as Presbyterian and United 
Church representatives met in Toronto for 
a second round of discussions in February. 

Eleven men and women from each 
denomination cames together from across 
Canada for two days at the request of the 
General Assembly of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and the executive of the 
General Council of the United Church of 
Canada. 

They heard the Rev. George Malcolm, 
general secretary of the Presbyterian board 
of world mission, describe the areas in 
which the two churches are currently shar- 
ing ministries in rural and urban work and 
overseas. Examples are at Elmsdale, N.S. 
where a United Church minister serves two 
Presbyterian congregations, and Willow- 
dale, Ont., where a tri-church building is 
shared by Anglican, Presbyterian and 
United churches. The two co-operate in 
training students for the ministry in 
Montreal and Toronto. 

The three French-speaking congrega- 
tions in Montreal, two of them United, are 
now collaborating to present the Reformed 
church view in that city, reported a layman, 
Prof. Jean-Claude Laserre of the University 
of Montreal. 

After a third meeting in April the 22 
representatives will present a formal report 


No matter what you have to copy, Gestetner 
stencil duplicators make it perfectly clear. 
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Typewritten material. Drawings. Paste-ups. And, yes, 
continuous-tone photographs. 


system can copy it. 


easy, and fast. 


Usually better! 


You name it and the Gestetner stencil duplicating 


Up to five thousand times from a single stencil. At the 
rate of up to 180 copies a minute. In black or colours. Ona 
variety of paper stock. In sizes ranging from post cards to 
legal documents. And on both sides of the paper. 

Not only is the Gestetner stencil duplicating system a 
lot more versatile than you may have thought, it’s also clean, 


And the quality is every bit as good as photo-copying. 


And in the long run, a fraction of the cost. 

We'd be pleased to tell you all about Gestetner stencil 
duplicators. And their companion, push-button electronic 
stencil cutters that automatically make stencils from originals. 

We're in the phone book, so give us a call. And then 
give us just 20 minutes of your time to show you the Gestetner 
stencil duplicating system and how it can save you enough 
money to pay for itself in a matter of months. 

Face it. No matter what you have to copy, Gestetner 
stencil duplicating is clearly the way to do it. 


Gestetner 


The original word in paper communications. 
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Please send me free literature on pipe and electronic 


organs. | am mostly interested in organs for 
(] cHuRCH (= HOME DO AUDITORIUM 


Address 


Your comments on articles in The 
Record are always welcome. Feel 
free to write to us at any time. 


GREAT Cc ey as 


WEST The CANADIAN ROCKIES 


and West Coast Tour 


EAST — The CANADIAN MARITIMES 


and East Coast Tour 


ALASKA — The ALASKAN CRUISE 


and Canadian West Coast 


Travel through this spectacular country — 
CANADA — with one of the largest and best 
known tour operators specializing in Canadian 
Tours — on the Canadian Rockies Tour enjoy 
Jasper and Banff National Parks. See Lake 
Louise. Visit Vancouver and Victoria — on the 


Canadian Maritimes and East Coast Tour emjoy 
historic Quebec City. Visit Prince Edward Island 


and tour the Cabot Trail. See Halifax and 
Peggy's Cove — on the Canadian Rockies and 
Alaskan Cruise Tour see the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains and enjoy the elegant and luxurious 
first class Princess ships as you cruise the 
spectacular Inside Passage to Alaska. You'll 
enjoy all the Cooke’s Travel first class ameni- 
ties, the finest in accommodations and trans- 
portation throughout, comprehensive daylight 
sightseeing, leisurely travel and an expert tour 
conductor from the management staff of Cooke’s 
to see to all your travel needs. 


For reservations, call us now, or write 


COOKE’S TRAVEL 

Worldwide Travel Specialists 

7 Talbot St. Leamington, Ont. 
1 (519) 733-2391 


to their respective denominations. Joint 
chairmen of this second meeting were the 
Rev. Frank Meadows of Waterloo, Ont. 
and Prof. J.C. McLelland of McGill 
University. 


For Christian writers 


The fourth annual Canadian School of 
Christian Writing is to be held in Toronto 
from June 20 to 23 at York University. The 
school is sponsored by Decision magazine 
which is published monthly by the Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Association. “We're 
especially anxious to assist young people,” 
says the Rev. Leslie K. Tarr, Canadian 
consultant to Decision. “People of all ages 
from all churches, however, are welcome to 
come.” 

Dean of the school is Dr. Sherwood E. 
Wirt, editor of the magazine and author of 
several widely distributed books. The 
faculty includes active writers, editors and 
publishers. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to the Registrar, School of 
Christian Writing, Box 841, Winnipeg, 
Man., R3C 2R3. 


New Translations 


The Canadian Bible Society has an- 
nounced that one complete book of the 
Bible has been published in 1,577 lan- 
guages, an increase of 28 in the year 1975. 
The New Testament is in 629 languages 
and the complete Bible in 257. The 
complete Bible is now in the language of 90 
per cent of the people of the world and one 
book of the Bible in the languages of 97 per 
cent. 

Among the 28 languages in which a part 
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AT ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, MERRITT ST., St. Catharines, Ont. this Christmas mural was 


of the Bible has been published for the first 
time are Afaraf in Ethiopia, Kupsapiny in 
Uganda, Western Kutchin in Alaska, and 
Vaagriboli in India. The Canadian Bible 
Society is currently participating in over 
500 language projects throughout the 
world. Scripture translation and revision is 
proceeding in at least 15 languages in 
Canada. 

Last year the Canadian Bible Society 
distributed 3,619,000 Bibles, Testaments, 
single books of the Bible and scripture 
selections in 92 languages in Canada. It 
reports that distribution in both English 
and French in Canada was the highest in 
history. 


Communion for children 


Parishes in Toronto Anglican diocese 
may now admit baptized children to 
Communion if they so desire. The new 
ruling could affect as many as 126,200 
families in the 212 parishes in the diocese, 
largest in Canada. 

Toronto is the first diocese to officially 
take such a move, although scattered 
parishes in many dioceses across the 
country now permit unconfirmed children 
to receive Communion. 

Bishop Lewis Garnsworthy, writing in a 
pastoral letter which was read in all 
Toronto parishes, placed several stipula- 
tions on each parish before such a move 
can be made. 

First, both and 


the parish priest 


members of his congregation must agree. 
Second, preparation must be done in each 
parish to enable congregation members to 
understand why the change is taking place. 

Bishop Garnsworthy consulted members 
of the House of Bishops last fall before 
issuing the pastoral letter. He said he rea- 


presented by Mrs. Wilfred Stevenson. She is shown explaining it to Rev. Patricia Rose, the minister. 
It took one year to make, and is 20 feet by 9 feet. Some 450 yards of gold thread and 70 yards 

of gold cording were used. Cost of the material was raised by the church school and the 

youth group. Two of the three scenes, on coloured felt, are shown here. 
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lized some problems will probably occur 
from parish to parish in the diocese and 
when families move from his diocese into a 
diocese where such a practice is not 
accepted. 


Presbyterian archives 


The Presbyterian archives, located at 
Knox College, Toronto, are operated on a 
part-time basis and thus are not open every 
day. Persons intending to visit the archives 
or wishing to do research there should 
write in advance for an appointment. 


Relief for Guatemala 


Canadian churches were quick to 
respond to the need in Guatemala, where 
some 12,000 people died and 200,000 were 
left homeless after a series of earthquakes. 

ithicslaGwAidicommittee off he 
Presbyterian Church in Canada forwarded 
$5,000 to aid victims of the disaster, and 
will send further funds as they are received. 

Many congregations and individuals sent 
designated gifts for relief in Guatemala, 
others responded with generous pre-Easter 
offerings to make it possible for I.C. Aid to 
meet emergencies as they arise. 

The work of rehabilitation in Guatemala 
will take many months, and all the 
churches are joining in support of that pro- 
gram. 


Renaissance Canada 


Dr. Robert Thompson, former leader of 
the Social Credit Party, has accepted the 
invitation to serve as new chairman of 
Renaissance Canada, an _ organization 
founded almost two years ago to promote 
traditional Judeo-Christian values in the 
public education system. 

In accepting the position of the non- 
sectarian, non-partisan group, Dr. 
Thompson said he recognized an oppor- 
tunity in Renaissance for “raising a banner 
for freedom and goodness’’ in Canadian 
society, thereby contributing to ‘the turn- 
ing back of the destructive tide of per- 
missiveness” threatening to erode the 
foundations of the home and our civiliza- 
tion. 

The primary thrust of Renaissance 
Canada, which mushroomed from a protest 
in Milton, Ont. against ‘“‘moral pollution” 
in schools, is to emphasize increased adult 
and parental influence in the education 
system. 


Urge guaranteed income 


Despite Canada’s present economic 
state, the United Church of Canada is con- 
tinuing its campaign for a guaranteed 
income plan. Last April, the United 
Church recommended that government 
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—should little 
children have to 
go it alone when 

the rest of us have 
so much? 


Christian Children’s Fund is 


e EXPERIENCED e¢ ECONOMICAL 
e EFFICIENT e CONSCIENTIOUS 


@ This has been our performance for nearly 40 years — today, stronger 
than ever. 
@ Our Audited Statements averaged over the last three years show: 


e Total operating expenses were 
9.2% of total receipts. 


GUATEMALA EMERGENCY AID 


The major welfare child-care organization in this stricken country is 


Christian Children’s Fund with 36 Orphanages, School/Residence 
Projects, Children’s Village Projects and nearly 9000 children. All 
contributions for aid go directly to the projects without deductions of 
any kind. Thank you. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is an independent, non-sectarian, non- 
political, non-profit, incorporated charitable organization, registered with 
the Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, No. 0211987-01-13. 

For 38 years Christian Children’s Fund has been helping to meet the urgent 
needs of destitute, abandoned and needy children throughout the world. 
Every day requests are received from social, mission and government work- 
ers to admit these children to our nearly 900 Homes and Projects. 

Areas of greatest need are: India, Philippines, Taiwan, Indonesia, Africa, 
Mexico, Central America and South America. Will you help one of these 
kiddies to a new beginning in life? Write today. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r--=CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA---~ 


a | 
: 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 : 
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i] A scientious. Approved by the r] 
aI will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). Income Tax Branch of the a 
a Enclosed is payment for the Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, a 
a full year (1 first month [1] registered with the U.S. f 
81 cammot “sponsor” a child but want Committee on Voluntary a 
Eto helpby_ giving $ w.i5..0.6.54.). Foreign Aid. Christian a 
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] N helping children around the a 
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MAKE A DREAM COME TRUE 
TRAVEL WITH US 


Alaska, Yukon 
British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 
Atlantic Canada, Bahamas 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Four identical 21 day Midnight Sun Tours 
originating Toronto, June 28th, July 
19th, August 9th and August 30th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Edmonton and re- 
turn. ‘North to Alaska’ by motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
country; Whitehorse and Dawson City; 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘‘Trail of 98” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway, Ferry- 
liner, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Con- 
tinue by motorcoach visiting Vancouver, 
Victoria, Canadian Rockies, Roger's 
Pass, Lake Louise, Columbia Icefields, 
Jasper and Edmonton. Personally es- 
corted. Tour Price — $1,199.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE TOURS 

Two luxurious 14-day Spring and Sum- 
mer Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Inside Passage, featuring an 8-day cruise 
on the C.P.’s palatial passenger ship 
T.E.V. Princess Patricia. Personally Es- 
corted. Spring Tour originates Toronto, 
Tuesday, June 8th; Summer Tour origi- 
nates Toronto, Saturday, September 4th. 
C.P. Air jet flight to Vancouver and 
return. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska; Prince Rupert 
and Alert Bay, B.C. 50 mile cruise to 
Glacier Bay and return. White Pass & 
Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight- 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. 
Tour Price — $1,139.00; adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 


TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 


Five identical 13-day Totem Triangle 
Tours originating Toronto June 20th, 
July 14th, August 1st, August 21st, Sep- 
tember 4th. Air Canada Toronto-Calgary. 
Deluxe motorcoach; visit Banff, Lake 
Louise, Okanagan Valley, Kelowna, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Vancouver Island. 
Cruise the Inside Passage aboard M.V. 
Queen of Prince Rupert to Prince Rupert. 
Motorcoach; Prince George, Jasper, 
Columbia Icefields, Edmonton and Air 
Canada to Toronto. Tour price from 
Toronto $789.00. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 


Enjoy a 16 day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York. Enjoy the Gaspe Peninsula, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove 
and Saint John. Tours originate Toronto 
by deluxe Motorcoach on Monday, 
September 20th and Monday, September 
27th. Tour Price $469.00. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made for 
residents of Western Canada to com- 
mence the tour in Toronto. 
For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 513 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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by Mrs. K. Morck, Calgary, Alta. 


“ask now the beasts, and they shall 
teach thee: Job 12:7 


Mule Deer 


(Odocoileus hemionus hemitonus) 


The large black-fringed ears, (from 
which the mule deer gets its common 
name), black-tipped rope like tail and 
forked antlers distinguish this graceful deer 
from the White-tail. 

In summer he sports a tawny to yellow- 
ish-brown coat which changes to gray in 
the winter. The contrasting facial markings 
with the snout much lighter than the fore- 
head are also significant. The throat and 
inner sides of the legs are white. Its full 
speed gait is a bounding jump in which all 
four feet appear to strike the ground 
almost simultaneously and then as though 


NEWS, continued 


introduce a guaranteed income plan by 
1977. At the recent meeting, conference 
reports from across Canada told of the 
action that has been going on at the local 
level in support of the plan. 

An overhaul of the social welfare system 
in Canada was called for in a submission 
from Saskatchewan Conference, presented 
to Transport Minister Otto Lang in Saska- 
toon. Asking for a comprehensive income 
support plan, the brief stated: ‘‘We think it 
is vital that such a program should mark a 
definite departure from the present case- 
oriented welfare system.” Replacing rather 
than adding to the present patchwork 


EES 


THE WONDERS OF CREATION 


ol springs it bounds up and glides grace- 
fully through the air. That is a beautiful 
picture of what the lame man will be like in 
Christ’s flourishing kingdom recorded in 
Isaiah 35:6: “The lame man shall leap as 
an hart...’ — graceful, effortless, bound- 
ing, beautiful. 

The buck or male mule deer has solid 
branching antlers which are shed each 
year. Females, known as does, do not bear 
antlers, nor do the young which are known 
as fawns. 

To the deer family also belong the 
reindeer, caribou, moose and elk or wapiti. 
Male of the deer family are called stags, 
bucks or harts. 

The hart is reckoned among the clean 
animals, Deuteronomy 12:15; 14:5; 15:22, 
and it would appear from these passages as 
well as I Kings 4:23 that it was commonly 
used for food. 


system, the program should ‘‘deliver in- 
come support to the poor of this country in 
a simple, direct way, related to income 
measurement, and free from administrative 
intervention into the personal and private 
lives of recipients.” 

In the Maritimes, a similar brief was 
presented to Nova Scotia’s Social Services 
Minister Harold Huskilson and John 
MacKenzie, director of social policy and 
planning for Nova Scotia. 

Three other conferences reported on 
education workshops and on requests to 
government for a guaranteed income 
program. 
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Last Canadians leave 


Last summer the United Church of 
Canada missionaries left the island of 
Trinidad. The voluntary withdrawal was 
part of an agreement made with the Pres- 
byterian Church in Trinidad which will 
now. take responsibility for its own minis- 
try. Subsidies from the United Church will 
end by 1977, but it will continue to share 
financially in projects such as training pro- 
grams. 

The first Presyterian missionary to Trini- 
dad, the Rev. John Morton, went out from 
Nova Scotia in 1868. The United Church of 
Canada continued the work in Trinidad 
from 1925 on. 

The church in Guyana, an offshoot of 
the Trinidad Mission to East Indians, is 
still Presbyterian. Although it is several 
years since the last Canadian missionary 
left Guyana, financial support from 
Canada continues. 

In 1974 all assets and responsibility for 
them was handed over to a board of trus- 
tees of the Guyana Presbyterian Church. At 
the same time the presbytery there asked 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada to 
phase out all financial grants by the end of 
1978. 


A study of immigrants 


The principal of Baring 
Union Christian College 
in India, Dr. Ram Singh, 
is living in Toronto while 
doing a special assign- 
ment for the board of 
world mission. 

He is making a study of 
Ce ae A 
Canada from India, 

Pakistan and Bangladesh, seeking the 
causes of tensions which arise and studying 
ways to alleviate or eliminate them. 

Dr. Singh is accompanied by his wife, 
the former Nancy van Zelm of West Hart- 
ford, Conn., U.S.A. He is on leave of ab- 
sence for two years and is available for 
speaking engagements. 


_To and from Nigeria 


The Rey. Walter McLean of Waterloo, 
Ont., a member of the committee on inter- 
church aid, refugee and world service, 
| visited Nigeria in March to make a survey 
and report on development projects. 

Dr. Akanu Ibiam and Mr. N.A. Ndu, 
both of Nigeria, have been invited to visit 
Canada in the month of October. They will 
| do speaking tours on behalf of the board of 
| world mission. 

Rev. Dr. Russell T. Hall, minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Lagos, will return 
to Canada in April and will accept a posi- 
tion with the national office of the Cana- 
dian Bible Society. 
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CE) “The Gown That Likes Jo Be Compared” 
y for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


Claud SD incor t. (7. IC. 3) Kid 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD when you patronize our advertisers. 


THE FACT OF EASTER 


“He rose again the third day according to the Scriptures.”’ 
1 Corinthians 15:4 


You can help millions have the scriptures in their own tongue so they can 
know Christ lives and they can have fullness of life, now and forever. 


Your gift places the Scriptures in the hands of many 
who have not heard _ the Easter story. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
NATIONAL OFFICE 
Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 1Y1 


Southern Ontario’s 


Friendly 


Retirement Haven! 


& 


A Residence for Senior Citizens at Dufferin and Bloor Streets 


* Carefree Living * Congenial Company * Gracious Dining 
* Convenient Transportation * Close to Everything 


* All Rooms Have Individual Heat Control 


If you are 60 years of age or over and in reasonably good health, inquire 
today. For further information, phone 537-3135 or write to: 


Dept. PR, New Horizons Tower 
1140 Bloor St. W., Toronto M6H 4E6 


ACs FORZONE TOWER 


New Horizons Tower is operated as a non-profit organization 
by the Dovercourt Baptist Foundation. 


Also 

SHORT TERM ACCOMMODATION 
for senior citizens who are looking for accommodation while their families or companions are vacationing. 
Phone 537-3135 for details. 
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PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


LOY 325 
DEPT. PR 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 
Glass. Traditional or Con- 


temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors 

Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 


of Window. 

Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 
10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


RETIREMENT LIVING in all adult mobile- 
home community. All amenities for comfortable 
living. Visit or write for free brochure. Twin Elm 
Estates, 471 Caradoc Street S., Strathroy. 


Ontario N7G 2P9. 
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“From the Sea ol Galle to Jerusalem... 
Feel the Spirit of the Holy Land. 


As you view the scenes of the miracles in the Galilee and walk 
down the Via Dolorosa in Jerusalem... you will experience an 
unforgettable closeness with the history of the Holy-Land. ~- 


The Bible lives for you as never before when you visit the 
Jordan River Valley and the Dead Sea, wander the cobbled 
streets of Bethlehem, and view the sites of Nazareth. 


The ancient and the modern merge in the Holy Land to forma 
timeless atmosphere... What becomes a lifelong memory 
forever brightened by the sunshine and the smiles of friends 


you meet along the way. 


Plan your pilgrimage to the Land of the Bible. 


For free information and brochures please write 
The Israel Government Tourist Office: 


102 Bloor Street W., 


Toronto, Ontario M5S 1M8s 


InNw! 
ISRAEL 


(416) 964-3784 


BOOKS 


THE BOOK YOU ALWAYS MEANT TO 
READ, by Margueritte Harmon Bro 

Is the book that you always meant to 
read the Old Testament? Well, don’t be 
concerned about not doing it any longer. 
Reading this one will give you a sense of 
accomplishment, for it’s the Old Testament 
in a nutshell. The easy flowing narrative 
will add to your understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the Bible. This could be described 
as a bridge from biblical times to modern 
man. Maps are included in the front and 
back. (Doubleday, $9.25) 


THE PARADOX OF HAPPINESS, 
by Paul Nowell Elbin 

The paradox of happiness involves the 
acceptance of human nature as it is. 
Happiness is what every person is looking 
for, to many it seems an almost unattain- 
able quantity, says the author. And life for 
most of us is not what we would want, but 
many of the happiest are those who seem to 
have the least reason to be happy. One 
senses the author’s sincerity as he points 
out that what we believe has a great bear- 
ing on our happiness. Do we believe God is 
real? That Christianity is for today? That 
death is not to be feared? These and other 
vital subjects are dealt with in 20 short 
chapters. (Prentice-Hall, $7.95) 

Maud FitzSunons 


LAROUSSE TREASURY OF COUNTRY 
COOKING 

The editors of famous culinary books 
offer 450 outstanding examples of simple 
country cooking. There are some 200 
recipes from the provinces of France and 
dishes from 50 other nations. One recipe 
per page makes the book easy to use. 
(General, $14.95) 


CRICKET’S CHOICE, edited by Clifton 
Fadiman and Marianne Carus 

This book was published to celebrate the 
first birthday of Cricket, The Magazine for 
Children. It contains a selection of the best 
stories, including one by Farley Mowat, 
poems, drawings and sayings. Primarily for 
the young, it will hold the attention of all 
ages. (Nelson, $6.95) 


SPEAKER’S HANDBOOK OF 
EPIGRAMS AND WITTICISMS 
by Herbert V. Prochinow 

A paperback filled with some 5,000 
quotable items listed alphabetically under 
identifying headings. Under Advice, for 
example, Winston Churchill says, “In those 
days he was wiser than he is now; he used 
frequently to take my advice,” and Marie 
Dressler is quoted as saying, ‘‘No vice is so 
bad as advice.’’ The publisher describes 
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this book as 


“the only comprehensive 
anthology of its kind devoted to epigram 
and wit.’ (Welch, $4.50) 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, 
Volumes I and 2, by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette 

These companion volumes of over 1,500 
pages each have been revised and updated, 
and published in paperback, which makes 
them reasonable in price. Volume | by the 
great church historian deals with Christi- 
anity from its beginnings to the year 1,500. 
Volume 2 records the history from the 
Reformation to 1975. Seldom has so much 
significant information been placed 
between the covers of two books. (Fitz- 
henry and Whiteside, $6.95 each) 


SCOTLAND'S CLANS AND TARTANS 
by James D. Scarlett 

The author is a member of the Scottish 
Tartans Society and the Scottish History 
Society who has written a previous des- 
criptive book on Tartans of Scotland. This 
volume traces the clans since before the 
battle of Culloden, how they began, how 
they lived, their customs and beliefs, their 
dress and weapons. The 45 pages on 
tartans not only relate their history but 
describe how and why the colours were 


| chosen and how the cloth was woven. The 
| book is 


beautifully illustrated. (Welch, 


$14.95) 


MAKING NEW TESTAMENT TOYS 
MAKING OLD TESTAMENT TOYS 
both by Margaret Hutchings 

Creativity beyond your imagination is at 
your fingertips. The author’s illustrations 
are detailed and explicit for easy hand- 
crafts, and the materials used are simple — 
match boxes, ice cream spoons, thread, 
buttons, wool, pipe cleaners, left-over 
fabrics and so on. The ideas would enhance 
any story for youngsters — from the chil- 
dren’s sermon to the church school lesson. 
(Prentice-Hall, each $4.50) 


FROM A LISTENING HEART, 
by Jack L. Moore 

This is a book recording personal ex- 
periences and how they relate to and ex- 
press the author’s Christian commitment. 
Some are funny, others reveal pathos, but 
all deal with love and life in a deep rela- 
tionship with God and his world. Both 
delightful and inspiring. (Doubleday, 
$7.95) Mary Whitson 


ABINGDON BIBLE HANDBOOK, by 
Edward P. Blair 
An up-to-date resource book to help the 


lay person and student to study the Bible. 


In three parts it presents The Bible today, 
The Bible in History and The Bible in 
Faith and Life. The author taught at 
Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary 
in the U.S.A. for 29 years. (Welch, $15.95) 
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pe of Soap ’n Soak 
foot bath, add hot 

p your tired aching 
ire comfort. 

It soothes and 
refreshes while it soft- 
ens corns, callouses 
and dry skin. All in the 
time it takes to sip a 
cup of coffee. 


’n Soak has been 


ing tired feet awell- 
deserved rest for a \ 
long, long time. And as 
so simply. Just pour a 


The best 20 minutes of fae day. QED 


You could easily be es 


another language* 


This free recording will prove it. 


Linguaphone can teach you a new 
language in much the same way Nature 
taught you English. 

You LISTEN, you UNDERSTAND 
and then you SPEAK. Your brain 
was made to learn languages in 
that way. So it should be easy—and 
it is. 

We could tell you more here, 
but better believe your ears. A free 
record or cassette that demon- 


No obligation. 2239 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario M4S 2B3 


Please send me your free 0 record 0 cassette and 
illustrated brochure. 


| (please print) 
strates the Linguaphone method cee ag 
will prove to you that learning a | (if under 18) 
second language is easier than you See! Apt 
thought. | City Prov. PC. 
Send for the FREE | 
Linguaphone record or cassette now. |! 
The Linguaphone Institute of Canada Inc. 
| 
| 


* over 20 languages available 
| There are Linguaphone courses in 20 languages. 


a | I would like to be able to speak O French 
Linguaphone O German DO Spanish D Italian, 
| other (specify) 
| 29 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 
hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 
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: FERNIE “ 
HOUSE 


A THERAPEUTIC GROUP 
HOME CENTRE 


BUY A BRICK” 


renovation campaign 
for second residence 


Sponsored by 
the Presbytery 
of East Toronto 


FERNIE HOUSE — 
P.0.Box 273 
Pickering, Ontario, LIW 2N5 


CONTRIBUTIONS TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
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SEE/HEAR 


Out of This World 


Several months ago I had the opportunity 
of reviewing Edmund Banyard’s moving 
play, ‘‘One Friday in Eternity.’ Vve just 
received another Banyard play (with music) 
entitled Out of This World. The play is 
simple enough that staging it in most con- 
gregations would not be difficult. Still there 
is opportunity for lighting, music and sound 
effects, for those imaginative and skilled 
enough to use them. Either way, the play is 
strong and evocative. Out of This World is 
published by Galliard. 


Have a good day! 


This paperback by Alec Gilmore consists 
of over 200 pages of stories, biographies and 
poems, plus scripture and hymn references, 
designed for use with children, Reading this 
is an exciting encounter with many greats 
and near-greats. Useful for school and 
church school but also as adult devotional 
material. An interesting, original and useful 
book. (Musson, $10.90) 


Galliard new poets 


Sensitive, stimulating and striking are the 
poems gathered together in this little 
volume. Better to give you an example than 
to ramble on: 


GODSPELL 


Yes, that’s my Christ all right, 

this clown who capers into life 

to turn it upside down, 

this madman with the slow and foolish smile 

who while he quips and puns just runs 

his way into a dozen hearts 

and starts his revolution 

with a grin; no sin-pounding, 

just slugging away at frozen hearts 

with half a ton of high explosive joy, 

yes that’s the boy I back 

against a dozen other serious folk 

contending for the place of God, 

it’s odd, this fool who makes me crack 

my sides, and lures me with a grin 

should have the knack of loosening up 
my heart 

enough to make me dance or die for him. 


This paperback volume is published by 
Galliard. 


Valuable Aids 


Parents’ Magazine has produced four 
filmstrip sets on marriage that are very 
good and could be helpful in counselling. 
Each set includes filmstrips, a record or 
cassette, a guide for the participants and a 
study guide for the leader. Although not 


designed expressly for the church, it would 
be helpful to those who will pay the $49 a 
set with record ($58 with cassette) or $160 
($200) for the set of four. Write for further 
information to G.L.C. Publishers Ltd., 115 
Nugget Ave., Agincourt, Ontario, MIS 


BBE 
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PERSONALS 


The name of Miss Margaret Leask was 
inadvertently missed from the list of over- 
seas personnel in the February Record. Her 
address is St. Andrew’s Girls’ School, Jeyi, 


via Parikshatgarh, Meerut Dist, U.P. 
India. 

The new lieutenant-governor of the 
Province of Saskatchewan is the Hon. 


George Porteous, an elder in St. Andrew’s 
Presbyterian Church, Saskatoon. A former 
YMCA secretary and executive director of 
residences for senior citizens, Mr. Porteous 
was made a member of the Order of 
Canada in 1974. 

The moderator of the 101st General 
Assembly, Rev. Dr. David W. Hay, will 
visit Israel early in May in the company of 
other leading Canadian churchmen. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rosevear were 
guests of honour at a dinner at Ewart 
College, with Principal Margaret Webster 
presiding. Tribute was paid to Mr. 
Rosevear’s 22 years of service as choir 
director of the college, a position from 
which he retired last year. He continues as 
organist and choir director of Glenview 
Church, Toronto. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity will be conferred by The Presby- 
terian College, Montreal on the Rev. Alison 
O. MacLean, Calvin Church, Halifax, N.S. 

Knox College will honour with D.D.’s 
the Rev. David J. Crawford, St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, Alta.; the Rev. Alex F. 
MacSween, Canada mission secretary of 
the board of world mission; and Prof. 
Joseph C. McLelland of McGill University. 

Rey. Dr. Ulrich Fick, general secretary 
of the United Bible Societies, will visit 
Toronto to attend the executive meeting of 
the Canadian Bible Society. He will speak 
at a luncheon to which the public is in- 
vited on Friday, April 2. 

A call from Thornhill Presbyterian 
Church has been transmitted by the Pres- 
bytery of East Toronto to the Presbytery of 
Kirkcaldy in the Church of Scotland. It is 
extended to Rev. Dr. John B. Burns of the 
Parish Church of St. Andrew in Leven. 

Mrs. Sara Cunningham has been suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. John Posno as editor of The 
Presbyterian Message, the magazine of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, Eastern 
Division. Mrs. Cunningham, who edited 
the publication for 18 years, will continue 
to contribute to its pages. 

The Rev. Robin J. Boggs was honoured 

Weston Presbyterian Church, West 
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Tired 


of ill fitting 
dentures? 


Dentur-Eze gives you a cush- 
ion of comfort. Long lasting 
plastic holds dentures snugly 
in place for weeks. It molds 
to your gums and helps avoid 
irritation. 

Choose Dentur-Eze cushion 
plastic in Regular or ‘‘Quick- 
type’. For daily use try 
Dentur-Eze Cream Adhesive. 

Available at your local pharmacy. 
Canadian Distributors: 


MALTBY BROTHERS LIMITED 
22 Elrose Ave., Weston, Ontario. 


[rei PLASTIC 


WHOLESALE TOURS 
INTERNATIONAL 


(Canada Ltd.) 
395 Old Yonge St., 
Willowdale, Ont., M2P 1R6 


announces 


GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE 
SITES OF THE REFORMATION 


22 days leaving July 5, 19, Aug. 2, 
Sept. 13, 1976; May 24, June 7, 1977. 
Exciting itinerary: Amsterdam, 
Cologne, Rhineland with cruise, 
Heidelberg, Black Forest, Lucerne, 
Innsbruck, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Pisa, Milan, Lusanne, Paris, London. 
Superior hotels, fully escorted. A 
carefree holiday — all details arranged. 
Basic Price $1299. 


Write Mrs. D.R. Shearer, B.A., at the 
above address. 


APOSTLE TEASPOONS & 
PASTRY FORKS 
Silver plated beauties from Holland. 


Unique, classy; prestige & collector’s 
items. $3.25 each — $36.00 — 12 different 


DUTCH TRADING POST 
Kleinburg, Ontario, LOJ 1CO 


Ontario residents add 7% Sales tax 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 
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BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P4 
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Toronto Presbytery, when he retired from 
the active ministry after 21 years with that 
congregation. During his ministry Weston, 
with 341 members, contributed $25,000 to 
the National Development Fund. Mr. and 
Mrs. Boggs will live in Thornhill, Ont. 

From Malawi comes a correction from 
the Rev. Brian Crosby. He is to be warden, 
or minister in charge, of the Ilona Com- 
munity in Scotland, and not dean, as 
reported earlier. 

Mrs. Ida Ludwick, 82, was presented 
with a centennial certificate by the session 
of Knox Church, Cochrane, Ont., where 
she lived for many years. The last of the 
early pioneers, Mrs. Ludwick now makes 
her home in Timmins, and is a staunch 
reader of The Record. 

Rey. Dr. W. Harold Reid and his wife 
are now living at 4 Village Green, Apt. 603, 
Stoney Creek, Ont., L8G 2J2. Formerly 
they had lived for 20 years in St. Andrews 
East, Quebec. 

The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Hamilton, Bermuda honoured Mr. 
and Mrs. Ralph Gauntlett on their 50th 
wedding anniversary. The Rev. Leslie G. 
Smith presented an engraved silver tray on 
behalf of the session and congregation. 
Rey. Dr. Frank Morley, a former minister 
now at White Rock, B.C., expressed his 
best wishes. Mr. Gauntlett has been an 
elder at St. Andrew’s for over 30 years, and 
prominent in Bermuda affairs. 


Frank J. Whilsmith, national director of 


the Christian Children’s Fund, addressed 
the ladies of St. Andrew’s Church, Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda and spoke at a men’s 


breakfast. Mr. Whilsmith gave details of 


the work of his organization in Guatemala, 
where he had just visited. 

The Rev. Cecil A. Cunningham and 
Donald Manson of Embro, Ont. partici- 
pated in the church renewal clinic at Coral 
Ridge Presbyterian Church, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Florida, U.S.A. in February. 

The China working group of the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches has engaged Dr. 
Raymond Whitehead as program director. 
He and his wife have worked in Hong Kong 
for the past eight years as Asia consultants 


of the China program of the National : 


Council of Churches in the U.S.A. 

The moderator of the Synod of Quebec 
and Eastern Ontario, the Rev. Wallace 
MacKinnon, minister of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Ingleside, Ont. has been honoured 
by the congregation with the presentation 
of a new pulpit gown and McGill Univer- 
sity degree hood. An address of appre- 
ciation was read to Mr. MacKinnon by 
William Fleming, a member of the session. 

Tribute was paid to Mrs. Sheila 
Kirkland, director of the centennial banner 
program for the year of celebration, at her 
home church, St. Andrew's, Humber 
Heights, Weston, Ont. A letter of apprec- 
iation from the Rev. Walter F. McLean on 
behalf of the centennial committee was 
read at a special service of thanksgiving 
which marked the conclusion of centennial 
year. 


Essential for any serious, 
Biblically accurate study 
of the Holy Spirit 


D2ITIES ALL 


THE 
SPIRIT 

OF 

CHRIST mariano di gangi 


“Anyone who does not have 
the Spirit of Christ 


does not belong to him” 


(Rom.8:9,RSV) 


The Spirit of Christ clearly 
lights the way for the Christian 
to victoriously fulfill this 
apostolic statement — that 
could be a warning! 


Anchors the current interest, 
curiosity, and discussion on 
the Holy Spirit into the con- 
text of the Spirit-directed 
redemptive work of Christ. 


Dr. Di Gangi demonstrates that 
Christ — in His birth, growth, 
teaching, atonement, and 
resurrection — constantly 

was controlled, impelled, and 
empowered by the Holy Spirit. 
Di Gangi affirms that believers 
can experience this same Spirit 
of Christ. 


The author is one of the 
General Assembly's evangelists- 
at-large. 


$4.95 


at your local bookstore 
baker book house 


g.r.welch co.,ltd. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 


Si 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

required by National C.G.I.T. Committee. Res- 
ponsibilities include administration of National 
Office, co-ordination of task groups across 
Canada, leadership development and promotion 
of C.G.I.T. Some C.G.1.T. experience required. 
Apply by April 30, 1976, including resume to M. 
Funston, Chairman, Personnel Committee, 
National C.G.I.T. Committee, 40 St. Clair Avenue 
East, Toronto, Ontario, M4T 1M9. 


NEW CAMBRIDGE CHRISTIAN HIGH 
SCHOOL Gr. 9 and 10 only — interdenomi- 
national, requires two teachers and a teaching 
principal. A challenging opportunity for pioneer- 
ing spirits. Applicants should be qualified to 
teach in 3 or 4 subject areas. Teaching experience 
preferred. Apply to Mr. Ralph Thompson, 195 
Abraham Street, Cambridge, Ont. N3H 1H4. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

Firm in Southern Alberta seeks the services of a 
recent graduate. The applicant will be asked to 
manage a branch office of our firm and will work 
under the guidance of a senior partner. Satis- 
factory performance of duties will result in an 
offer to join the firm as a partner. Applicants are 
requested to write to Box 880, Claresholm, 
Alberta. Please state age, experience, references 
and other pertinent data. 


“HISTORY OF ELMWOOD AVENUE” book- 
lets commemorating 50 years of Elmwood Avenue 
Presbyterian Church are available at $4.00 per 
copy. Send cheque to Elmwood Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, 111 Elmwood Avenue, London, 
Ontario. 


Organist and Choir Director required for Bethel 
Presbyterian Church, Sydney, Nova Scotia. Large 
church with Junior and Senior Choirs, Casavant 
organ, with great and swell manual also choir 
manual. Opportunity for teaching. Inquiries 
invited as to salary and information pertaining to 
the position. Apply to the Music Committee, 
Bethel Presbyterian Church, George & Brook- 
land Streets, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


AFRICAN ADVENTURE 
Royal African Adventure, including South 
America, 21 days from August 17. Tour leader: 
Rev. Eric Beggs of Orillia. Travel arrangements 
by Wholesale Tours International, 395 Old Yonge 
Street, Willowdale, Ontario, M2P IR6. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 


BOOKKEEPER 


with some administrative background required 
for church-operated senior citizen’s residence. 
Apply in writing to Tan C. Logan, 1140 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto, Ontario, M6H 4E6. 


BOOK OF PRAISE 


Does the Book of Praise need a new start? Sing- 
ins, workshops, illustrated talks for presbyteries, 
congregations, ministerial groups, organists, etc. 
Contact: Alan H. Cowle, 2547 Bloor Street West, 
#5, Toronto, Ontario, M6S 1S1 - Telephone 
(416) 767-4427. 


FOR SALE 
Organ, Wurlitzer, concert model 4700 two full 
manuals, rhythm attachment - 32 pedal - like new 
- suitable for home or church $5,500.00 - (416) 
632-3436 - Burlington, Ontario. 
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REV. DR. DAVID W. HAY was the s 


peaker at a Burns supper in St. Andrew’s Church hall, 


oe ee 


St. Lambert, Que. The traditional haggis, the bagpipes, and Scottish songs and dancing were 
featured. Shown above, from left, are: D. Macintyre; Mrs. Macintyre; Rev. Derek Balmer, 
minister; the moderator; Mrs. K. Davey and Mr. Davey, chairman of the board; Mrs. M. 
MacGillivray; Mr. MacGillivray; and lan Booth of the St. Laurent pipe band. 


Pierrefonds, Que. were presented 

to Rev. and Mrs. John Forbes 

at the conclusion of his ministry 

there. Mrs. Gibson, the oldest active member, 
is shown making the presentation. 


: 
IN ST. GILES CHURCH, Ottawa a window in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cunningham was 
given by daughters Helen and Eva (at right), 

and Mrs. Jean McNally. It was dedicated by 

Rev. Dr. J. Logan-Vencta and Rev. H. Kennedy. 


she ss 


THE MORTGAGE WAS BURNED at a thanksgiving banquet 


Pauline M. Mc 
Carolyn Fische 


THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR of Ontario, 


Gibbon, receiving flowers from 
rat St. Andrew's 


Church, Hillsburgh, Ont. Others shown 

are Rev. Wayne Maddock, 

his son Paul, and Ivan Fischer. As honorary 
colonel, Mrs. McGibbon attended the church 
parade of 25 Toronto Service Battalion, of 
which Mr. Maddock is chaplain. 


CAMEOS 


. ee 
BS a 


ime 


halmers Church, Calgary, Alta. 


Pictured from the left, are: Ed Beggs, treasurer; Mrs. A.C. Kerr, the first member; 
Rev. Jack Mills, minister; Miss C. Nicholls Gunn; and C.W. Tyler, chairman of the board. 
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At Tyne Valley, P.EJ. the Presbyterian 
Centennial float entered in the oyster festi- 
val parade won a prize. Mr. and Mrs. 


Robert Millar represented 1875, Mrs. 
Franklin Sheen and Alexander Mont- 
gomery 1975, and Dennis Sheen and 


Sandra Ramsay 2075. 

Mrs. Bruce French, the oldest member 
of Caledonia Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
cut the anniversary cake (a replica of the 
first frame church) on the occasion of cele- 


the congregation and the centennial of the 
church in Canada. Mrs. French is over 90 
years of age and although totally blind has 
a remarkable memory of things pertaining 
to the church and its history. The Rev. 


congregational life, was the guest preacher. 
The Rev. Norman McMillan assisted in the 
ceremony. Mr. McMillan has served the 
Caledonia congregation for over 37 years. 

The mortgage to the Presbyterian lend- 
ing fund was burned by Southminster 
Church, Brandon, Man. at the celebration 
of the congregation’s 22nd anniversary. 
The minister is the Rev. W.M. Barber. 

St. Andrew's United Church, Chatham, 
N.B. was destroyed by fire in January. The 
: I11-year-old wooden building was Presby- 
FOR OVER 60 YEARS Mrs. William M. terian prior to 1925. Its 80-foot steeple was 
- Cottingham has led the ministry of music in a landmark. Everything, including the 
Margaret Rodger Memorial Church, church hall and the congregation’s records. 
Lachute, Que. without remuneration. was lost in the fire. 
| Friends have given a stained At Nottawa Presbyterian Church, Ont. 
glass window in tribute to her long, devoted new church lights have been installed and a 


service. It was unveiled by her daughter, new Communion set dedicated by the Rev. 
Mrs. Marjorie Cunningham, and dedicated by Nan St. Louis. 


the minister, Rev. Dr. C. Ritchie Bell. 


(Continued from page 8) 
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Christian efforts it was most hearten- 
ing recently to hear of a break-through 
to widened stipend benefits. 

In my capacity as presbyter from St. 
Mark’s, Don Mills, to the Presbytery of 
East Toronto, it was sheer joy to learn 
that in a recent call sustained by the 
presbytery not only the normal stipend 
and manse allowances, pension, 
medical coverages, et cetera, were met 
but also — and here is the giant step 
forward — term life insurance with 
coverage of $100,000.; Registered 
Retirement Savings Plan in the amount 
of $1,000. and Federal Government 
Housing Trust in the amount of 
$1,000. 

During many years in banking and 
financial work I have noted, with 
sadness, the low salaries, in general, 
paid to our pastors. Likely, in most 
cases, circumstances dictated such 
conditions, some congregations willing 
but not able to give better remunera- 
tion. But, the realities of present-day 


| A CENTENNIAL QUILT made by the women 
of Knox Church, Thedford, Ont. along with 
other items in an historical display won 

_ a prize at the local fair. 


| bs ie % 

| AT FORT ERIE, ONT. Col. George Weir, right, 
receives a cheque for $600 from Bill Clarke. 
It was the final amount outstanding in 
payment of the cost of rebuilding 
St. Andrew’s-Knox Church after the total 
destruction by fire in February, 1973. 
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brations marking the 129th anniversary of 


W.L. Young, secretary of the board of 


A QUALITY — 28 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departure: 
October 30, 1976 


Including Hawaii, Australia, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, California 


For information and brochures 
Travel 


COOKE’S Service 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, Ont. 
N8H 1M3 
Telephone 519 - 326-3258 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 
colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 
brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


Church Furniture 
PEWS 


| Stacking - folding - wood 
plastic - steel - upholstered 

| chrome - copper 

\\ A complete line of tables and 

‘| chairs for every purpose. 


t Peter Keppie Sales 
i 57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
| West Hill, Ont. 

| Tel (416) 284-5260 


“Specialists in Seating” 


You're Never Too Old 
To Hear Better 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4456, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario, L2ZA 5M4 


; Gide: BOOKS and 


“all’church supplies from 


~ PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J8 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


WURLIIZER’ 


ORGANS PIANOS 


Phil LaPenna Studios 
377 Albion Rd. Rexdale, Ont. 
(416) 745-4663 


living have to be met; the added bene- 
fits noted above, if used wisely and well 
by sessions and boards of managers at 
salary-adjustment times would be of 
great help to many ministers along 
their financial road. 

Presbyterians across Canada are 
known for generosity in their givings. It 
would be interesting to hear comments 
concerning this modern means to a 
higher standard of remuneration, 
wholly merited by our Presbyterian 
Christian leaders. 

R. Symons, Don Mills, Ont. 


DEATHS 


INFORMATION regarding obituaries of church 
leaders or active members will be published 
here if received within two weeks of the date of 
death, which must be given. 


ARMSTRONG, MRS. LORNE, 84, member, 
Durham Church, Ont., Feb. 7. 

BARCLAY, MRS. JESSIE, 92, widow of the late 
Rev. Dr. William Barclay, former minister of 
Central Church, Hamilton, Ont., Jan. 29. 

BEANGE, JOHN, 56, elder, Calvin Church, 
Sudbury, Ont., Jan. 4. 

BURNS, WILLIAM H., 92, elder 45 years, 
session clerk 15 years, Beaverton Church, 
Ont., Jan. 13. 

CAMERON, LESLIE M., representative elder, 
Elmwood Avenue Church, London, Ont., 
Mano, 21 


CURTIS, DR. OWEN H., 61, Deputy Minister 
of Health for Prince Edward Island for 25 
years, elder of the Kirk of St. James, Char- 
lottetown, Feb. 7. 

DONALDSON, ANDREW, 73, 
Church, Brantford, Ont., Feb. 3. 

DUFF, GEORGE AUSTIN, 65, long time elder 
Victoria-Royce Church, Toronto, Jan. 18. 

FINDLEY, MRS. M.S., 102, Knox Church, 
Gorrie, Ont., Jan. 12. 

FYFE, ALVIN, 79, senior elder, Orillia Presby- 
terian Church, Ont., Feb. 21. 

GALBRAITH, JAMES RUSSELL, 87, life long 
member, St. Andrew’s Church, Chatsworth, 
Ont., Jan. 20. 

GRAHAM, BURTON M., member 
Church, Campbellton, Ont., Jan. 22. 
GRANGER, HAROLD, 53, long time member 
New St. James Church, London, and latterly 
elder Westmount Church, London, Ont., Dec. 

26. 


elder, Central 


Knox 


INGLIS, VALLANCE WILLIAM, 73, elder, 
Atwood Church, Ont., Jan. 10. 
LEE, HEM WOO SING, 95, elder, Chinese 


Church, Victoria, B.C., Feb. 17. 

LITTLE, JAMES, 84, elder, 
Teeswater, Ont., Feb. 27. 

LINDSAY, JOHN, 61, clerk of session, Tempo 
Church, Ont., Jan. 26. 

LONG, MRS. KENNETH, 64, member, Durham 
Church, Ont., Feb. S. 

MARSHALL, ALF, roll clerk of Melrose Park 
Church, Toronto and representative elder for 
many years. Active at the beginning of the 
Presbyterian Men’s movement, he taught Bible 
class at Glebe Church, Toronto before coming 
to Melrose Park. Died Feb. 25. 


RAEBURN-GIBSON, MRS. LAURA M., 90, 
Caven Church, Exeter, Ont., widow of the late 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Raeburn-Gibson and 


Knox Church, 


mother of Capt. Ian A. Raeburn-Gibson, 
Chaplain, C.F.B. Kingston, died Jan. 27. Dr. 
Raeburn-Gibson served in the Peace River 
District, in B.C. at Victoria and Revelstoke, in 
Quebec at Aylmer and in Ontario at Carleton 
Place, Carp, Mitchell, Millbrook and Chesley. 

REID, MRS. JAMES, 88, honorary member 
W.M.S., Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., Feb. 6. 

McCONNELL, ROSS CARLYLE, 71, elder, St. 
George’s Church, London, Ont., Jan. 15. 

McNAB, LEWIS GRANT, 87, elder, . Knox 
Crescent Church, Montreal, St. Andrew's 
Church, Toronto and Melville Church, West- 
mount, Que. Died at Montreal Feb. 11. 

McRONALD, ALBERT, 73, elder, 
Church, Ont., Jan. 25. 

SEELEY, MRS. SUSAN MARY, 91, life member 
W.M.S., Murrayville Church, Langley, B.C., 
Feb. 18. 

WADE, WILLIAM JOHN, 73, 
Church, Gorrie, Ont., Feb. 9. 
WADDELL, MRS. JAMES, 83, honorary mem- 
ber W.M.S., Knox Church, Listowel, Ont., 

Varese 

WILLIAMSON, MRS. ALEX B., honorary mem- 
ber W.M.S., MacVicar Memorial Church and 
Stanley Church, Montreal, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Guelph, Ont., died at Guelph, Jan. 31. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 


Theijsmeijer, Rev. Tijs, Hamilton, St. Cuthbert’s, 
Ont., Jan. 26. 


Durham 


elder, Knox 


INDUCTIONS 


Becske, Rev. Louis, 
Feb. 3. 

Black, Rev. Douglas, Tiverton, Ont., March 28. 

Boyne, Rey. John C., Elmira, Ont., April 6. 

McQuaig, Rev. Douglas, Windsor, Riverside, 
Ont., March 21. 

Nicol, Rev. I.G., Chair of Systematic Theology, 
Knox College, Feb. 25. 

Pace, Rey. John, Halifax, Church of Saint David, 
N.S., April 1. 

Pettigrew, Rev. Cedric C., Windsor, 
Memorial, Ont., Feb. 8. 

Tubb, Rey. Merwyn E., Durham, Ont., March S. 

Weir, Rev. James R., Burlington, Knox, Ont., 
April 1. 


Calgary, Calvin, Alta., 


Paulin 


RECOGNITIONS 


Rose, Rev. Patricia, St. Catharines, St. Andrew's 
Merritt Street, Ont., Jan. 25. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I. Rev. A.M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Grand Falls, St. Matthew’s, Nfld., Rev. I.S. Wis- 
hart, 76 Queen’s Rd., St. John’s AIC 2A8. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell, N.S. 

Murray Harbour North and South, Peter’s Road, 
Caledonia, P.E.I., Rev. Raymond L. Gillis, 
Belfast. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S. 
Rev. L.M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 

River John-Toney River charge, N.S., Rev. E.F. 
Dewar, R.R. 2, New Glasgow B2H SCS. 

Sackville and Port Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery, 
113 Torwood Court, Riverview EIB 2K4. 

Truro and McClure’s Mills, N.S., Rev. R.A.B. 
MacLean, 9 Lynn Dr., Dartmouth B2Y 3U8. 
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West River charge; Durham, Green Hill and Salt 
Springs, N.S., Rev. Waldon B. Moase, P.O. 
Box 254, Pictou BOL 1HO. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 
Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New Glasgow. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte and Kinburn, Ont., Rev. Floyd R. 
McPhee, 460 Raglan St. S., Renfrew K7V 1R8. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. John A. 
Bodkin, 855 S3rd Ave., Lachine, Que. 
H8T 2Z7. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. Wallace Mac- 
Kinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside KOC 1MO. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. Dr. E.G.B. 
Foote, 81 Loch Isle Rd., R.R. 2, Bell’s Cor- 
ners, Ont. 

Montreal, Knox-Crescent and Kensington, Que., 
Rev. Dr. John A. Simms, 160 Ballantyne Ave. 
N., Montreal West H4X 2C1. 

Montreal, Livingstone, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1KS. 

Montreal, Maisoneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Que., Rev. 
Dr. E. Powell Aikens, 33 Kenaston Ave., Mon- 
treal H3R 1L9. 

Ormstown and Rockburn, Que., Rev. Clair 
MacLeod, SO Prince St., Huntingdon JOS 1HO. 
Pembroke, First, Ont., Rev. L.E. Hughes, 82 

Daniel St. N., Arnprior K7S 2K8. 


Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Rev. Scarth 
MacDonnell, 4062 Grey Ave., Montreal 
H4A 3P1. 


Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rey. J.R.H. Davidson, 9 - 1301, boul. Jean- 
Talon, O., Orsainville, Que. GIG 2L5S. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bobcaygeon and Rosedale, Ont., Rev. O.G. 
Locke, 43 Victoria Ave. N., Lindsay K9V 4E8. 

Caledon East and Claude, Ont., Rev. J.W. 
McBride, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, 
L6V 1G3. 

Campbellford and Burnbrae, Ont., Rev. J.A. 
Neilson, Flora St., Norwood KOL 2V0. 

Campbellville and Nassagaweya, Ont., Rev. W.R. 
Lewis, 241 Woodward Ave., Milton LOT 1V1. 

Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, 
Box 37, Fenelon Falls. 

New Liskeard, St. Andrew's, Ont., Rev. J.J. 
Urquhart, Box 737, Englehart POJ 1HO. 

Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 
2993 Arvida Circle, Mississauga LSN 1R6. 

Oakville, Knox, Ont., Rev. E.F. Dutcher, 1393 
Clarkson Rd. N., Mississauga LSJ 2W6. 

Palmerston and Drayton, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hen- 
derson, P.O. Box 400, Harriston NOG 1Z0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan 
Ross, 174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie 
P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park, Ont., Rev. W.I. 
McElwain, 16 Ivy Green Cres., Scarborough 
M1G 223. 

Stirling and West Huntingdon, Ont., Rev. D. 
Murphy, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville K8N 4L6. 
Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M IN9. 
Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W.J. Adamson, 

1S Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. H.F. 
Davidson, SO Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, St. James, Long Branch, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington 
M9B IK7. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Rodger Talbot, 
150 Gateway Blvd., Don Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R.B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
M6B 3L4. 

Weston Pres. Church, Ont., Rev. E.F. Smith, 168 
Rathburn Rd., Islington M9B 2L4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 
Brantford, Greenbrier, Ont., Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, 410 Colborne St., Brantford N3S 3N6. 
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PRESBYTERIAN “INSIGHT TOURS” 1976 
(a Board of World Mission project) 
Visit people as well as places! 
Enlarge your vision of the Church alive! 
1. MARITIMES 
Departure September 25, 1976 
16 day bus tour from Toronto area 


Escorted — first-rate accommodation 


Cost: approx. $400 


VISIT THE MARITIMES IN THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN! 


2. INDIA & NEPAL 
Oct. 30 — Nov. 20, 1976 


Cost: $1400. 


WRITE NOW TO: “LAYMEN ABROAD” 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


PLEASE send your Record address label with any notice of change. 


New! 
Praying hands 

pendant with | 

serenity prayer 


inspire all who see it! 


Beautifully Crafted in 
Gold Electro-Plate... 
Edged with 2.85 Carats +. 
Diamonides... 
Suspended from 24” 
Matching Rope Chain! 


PLEASE ENCLOSE $1.00 
WITH C.0.D. ORDERS 


Wear this magnificent pendant, finely sculp- 
tured with Praying Hands — a universally recog- 
nized symbol of faith. Crafted in gold 
electro-plate and edged with 2.85 carats of glit- 
tering Diamonides simulated diamonds. Pen- 
dant is a masterpiece of the jeweler’s art! Each 
of the 35 mock “diamonds” has been carefully 
matched for color and brilliance. 

Slide aside the front of the Praying Hands 
locket to reveal the Serenity Prayer — “GOD 
GRANT ME THE SERENITY TO ACCEPT 
THE THINGS I CANNOT CHANGE, THE 
COURAGE TO CHANGE THE THINGS I 
CAN, AND THE WISDOM TO KNOW THE 
DIFFERENCE AMEN” — inscribed on an ele- 
gant disc backed with delicate filigree detail. 
This famous prayer offers profound wisdom in a 
few'words to stand you and your family in good 
stead in this chaotic world. Simple yet eloquent, 
its message will bring you peace and serenity. 

Wear Praying Hands pendant on its matching 
24” double-linked rope chain, as an inspiration 
to yourself and to your admiring friends. In its 
own handsome gift box, lined in black velvet. 
Praying hands locket-pendant looks so expen- 
sive no one will believe you paid only $10.00 
Order today! 


| 


WEAR PRAYING HANDS PENDANT FOR $0 
DAYS AT OUR RISK, IF NOT COMPLETELY |___ 
SATISFIED, RETURN FOR REFUND. | 


JAY NORRIS CANADA LTD 
P.O. Box 1000, Dept. A-704 
Montreal North, Quebec, H1H 5M9 | 


Please rush me_____ Praying Hands 
Pendant(s) @$10.00plus 70¢ shipping and | 
handling. TOTAL $10.70 

O00 SAVE! Order Two for only $19.00 and | 
save shipping and handling charges. 


Please Print 
NAME 


CITY 


PROVINCE 


POSTAL CODE sak eas a Ty 
Quebec residents please add 8% provincial 


| sales tax. =| 


| 
| 
| 
ADDRESS | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FLY DIRECT 


BELFAST - TORONTO 
AIR CANADA 
SUMMER 1976 


Details of these and other transatlantic 


flights on request from 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FELLOWSHIP 
(ATOL 134A) 


c/o 80 North Road, Belfast BT5 5NL. Tel. 653942 
c/o 11 Waterloo Gardens, Belfast BT15 4EX. 
Tel. 778565 


“ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncen St., 
Toronto M5V 2Bs 


Telephone 
364-4408 


tained 
Glass 
“GLASS Ltp. 


BULLAS 


15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO. 


CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY CAMP 


at Port Loring, Ont. 


A beautiful 108 acres. Uncrowded shoreline. 
Safe beaches. Good fellowship. Restful. 
Non Compulsory Programs 
Housekeeping Cottages Camping Store 
Boats Canoes Ponies 
Game Courts Reasonable Rates 


Write Woodland Resort 
Box 43, Elmwood, Ont. NOG 1S0 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Resonable charges 
Private parking 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 


Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 


Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 


skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Write tor Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


WHOLESALE TOURS 
INTERNATIONAL 


395 Old Yonge Street, 
Willowdale, Ontario, M2P 1R6 


Three weeks to: 
SCANDINAVIA July5 $1449.00 
EUROPE August 2 $1299.00 


All inclusive, first class 
Hosts: Jim and Mary Holland 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXEER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 

D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


urste 


ECUMENICAL CHAPLAINCY 


Applications are requested for the position of 
Chaplain at McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario. Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian and 
United Church Chaplaincy completely unified 
and working in co-operation with other groups 
and denominations. Applicant should be sensi- 
tive to the campus pulse, should be interested in 
personal counselling and concerned with deve- 
loping a community involving students, faculty, 
and the wider academic constituency in the area. 
Appointment for the fall term, 1976. 

Apply to: Dr. Ed. Hileman, Department of 
Chemistry, McMaster University, Hamilton, 
Ontario, before April 15, 1976. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 

One social worker, preferably with an M.S.W., to 
work with children who have emotional problems 
in a treatment facility within a group home 
setting. Please apply and submit resume to: 
Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 Queens Avenue, 
LONDON, Ontario, N6B 1Y7. Attn: Jack F. 
Wall, (Executive Director) Phone: (S19) 433- 
8429. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert MeCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8z 224 


Dunnville, Ont., Rev. R.A. Sinclair, R.R. 3, 
Fenwick LOS 1C0. 

Kincardine, Knox, Ont., Rev. G. Noble, Box 400, 
Lucknow. 

London, Trinity, Ont., Rev. JM. Pollock, 610 
Hamilton Road, London. 

Molesworth: and Gorrie, Ont., Rev. Kenneth 
Innes, Box 247, Brussels NOG 1HO. (Effective 
May Ist.) 

Monkton and Cranbrook, Ont., Rev. 
Murray, Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK INO. 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. R.D. Duncan- 
son, Box 393, Norwich NOJ 1P0. 

Petrolia and Dawn, Ont., Rev. 
720 Hall St., Sarnia N7V 2C2. 

Point Edward and Brigden, Ont., Rev. D.S. 
Campbell, 254 N. Brock St., Sarnia N7T 5SZ6. 

Ridgetown, Ont., Rev. G.C. Dalzell, 60 Fifth St., 
Chatham N7M 4V7. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J.D. Congram, 
1488 Miller Dr., Sarnia N7S 3MO6. 

Waterdown and Nelson, Ont., Rev. D.R. Nichol- 
son, 937 La Salle Park Rd., Burlington 
L7T 1M8. 


W.J. 


F.H. Austen, 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Thunder Bay, First, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hood, 15 
Royston Court, Thunder Bay P7A 4Y7. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Kipling, Bekevar, Sask., Rev. Lloyd Fourney, 
Box 1295, Moose Jaw. 


Synod of Alberta 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rev. 
L.D. Hankinson, 1818 - Sth Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge T1J OW6. 

Wanham and Blueberry Mountain, Alta., Rev. 
Wm. Penny, 10015-88th Ave., Grande Prairie 
T8V 0C4. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, 
213 Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
Grant Hollingworth, 1680 Nanton Ave., Van- 
couver V6J 2X4. 


READINGS 


May 1 — John 1: 1-14 

May 2— Mark 13: 28-37 
May 3-— John S: 30-47 

May 4— Matthew 11: 1-15 
May 5— Philippians 2: 1-11 
May 6— Ephesians 2: 8-22 
May 7— Acts9: 10-22 

May 8 —I John 4: 7-21 

May 9—IJohnS: 1-11 


May 10 — I John S; 12-21 
May 11 — 2 John 1-13 

May 12 — 3 John 1-14 

May 13 — Romans 1: 1-16 
May 14 — Romans 5; 1-15 
May 15 — Romans 8: 1-1a 
May 16 — Romans 8: 24-39 
May 17 — Ecclesiastes 4: 4-16 
May 18 — Luke 6: 6-16 

May 19 — I Kings 19: 9-21 
May 20 — I Corinthians 12: 28-13:13 
May 21 — Psalm 62 

May 22 — Philippians 3: 4-16 
May 23 — Jonah 1: 1-7 

May 24 — Jonah 1: 8-17 

May 25 — Jonah 2: 1-10 

May 26 — Jonah 3: 1-10 

May 27 — Jonah 4: 1-11 

May 28 — Exodus 2: 1-10 
May 29 — Exodus 2: 11-25 
May 30 — Exodus 3: 1-10 
May 31 — Exodus 3: 11-22 
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A New Logo for US, 


A Renewed Promise to YOu. 


When a company changes its corporate 
logo, there’s usually a good reason 
for it—change within the corporation, 
modernization, gearing up for future 
growth, expansion, etc. 

We can claim most of these reasons 
for changing ours. Plus a few more. 

Our new logo includes the corporate 
seal we’ve been using since 1759 when 
PMF was incorporated, and an extended 
version of the trefoil—a symbol used 
by the French to inaicate “strong, 
upward growth.” 

The seal, with its inscription, “He 
that soweth bountifully shall reap 
bountifully,” serves as a reminder of 
our continuity of purpose: to provide 
a ministry of financial security for 
religious professionals and their families. 

The sower expects to reap a harvest, 
and our rendition of the trefoil promises 
creativity, vitality and growth—a most 


fitting symbol of PMF now and for 
the company’s intended direction 
in the future. 

We're proud of who we are—an 
interfaith life insurance company for 
religious professionals—and we’re 
determined to offer the religious 
professional community the best services 
and financial planning products we 
can provide. 

For information or assistance, call us 
toll free at 800-523-4810. (Pennsylvania: 
800-462-4950). In Canada, 416-449-2244 
Collect. If overseas, please write us. 


- PRESBYTERIAN 
_MINISTERS' 
“FUND 


1809 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 


AN INTERFAITH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY FOR RELIGIOUS PROFESSIONALS 
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“TO BE A 
DISCIPLE™ 


1976 MEN'S CONFERENCE THEME 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
, 


e TRURO, N.S., MAY 7-9 
e PETERBOROUGH, ONT., JUNE 18-20 
e BANFF, ALTA., SEPT. 24-26 


\f CHALLENGING MESSAGES 
4 INFORMATIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


V4 INSPIRING FELLOWSHIP 


a Ss ker 
v4 HEARTY SINGING REV. WILLIAM CAMPBELL 


Minister, St. Andrew’s Galt 
Presbyterian Church 

President, The Lord’s Day Allian: 
of Canada. 


REGISTRATION FORMS AVAILABLE FROM YOUR MINISTER 
or from 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PRESBYTERIAN MEN 
50 WYNFORD DRIVE, DON MILLS, ONTARIO, M3C 1J7 
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LONELINESS 


by Dora Pettinella 


LONELINESS is the most devastating malady of our 
times, a condition that brings on a multitude of problems:) 
it exists everywhere, and can seem worse than death itself. 
It touches every one of us sometime or other; but mostly 
those who remain alone and have no one to talk to, confide 
in, to receive help from. It strikes young and old, rich and 
poor, the sick and the healthy. 

A person can be lonely even in a crowd, but living alone 
is often the greatest cause of all loneliness. When a woman 
suddenly becomes a widow, often she breaks down, unable 
to adjust to life’s ways; becomes unattached to worldly 
things, cares for nothing anymore. 

Generally, harmony and peace lie within family circles; 
but when the family circle is broken up by death or separa- 
tion, what then? 

A heartbroken widow often refuses to go places, to see 
people, does not care to make new friends nor look up an 
old one. Widows especially may be half-spoiled and refuse 
to go anywhere unaccompanied. They are so upset by their 
loss they refuse to learn how to live alone and make the 
best of it, since, now, they must learn to travel alone or use 
a cab, not create problems for the hostess by demanding to 
be taken home. They are very unhappy alone, cannot see 
that only they must work toward a new way of life. Some- 
times loneliness can be the first step toward a form of 
mental derangement. 

Lonely people who have nothing to do often keep radio 
and TV filling the emptiness of their lives, but stagnate in 
the process. The cure for loneliness is being with other 
people and sharing with them; not cutting yourself off 
from others and building a wall around yourself. 

In older times when there was no radio or TV young 
shepherds often had to go to the mountain for long periods 
of time; six months at least. They would bring the harmon- 
ica along or some other musical instrument to while away 
the long hours. Sometimes a young shepherd of a small 
Italian village would come home after a long absence and 
appear strange to his own family. He had lived long 
months without seeing a human face. Often he would 
“baa” to himself, just as the sheep did, and the parents 
would say: ‘‘He’s been away too long from people.” 

In every city there is great loneliness. Few sit at a win- 
dow to contemplate the sunset, or watch people walk the 
streets. There are so many terraces in the new buildings, 
but no one seems to enjoy sitting by himself on a terrace. 


Get involved 


A good therapy for loneliness is to try to be occupied all! 
day. There are many things people must do if they live 
alone. Outside of family chores, they can spend a few 
hours in reading, writing letters, calling up a friend, going 
shopping, or to a movie. The long hours of the day are the 
hours of daylight. One must forget loneliness and get deep- 
ly involved in things; one must try to strengthen the chain 
of friends, and it is relatively easy if one tries hard enough. 
One must give more than one expects to receive. If one has 
a good number of friends, almost every day somebody will 
call, somebody will be in need, somebody will offer love 
and affection. 

Very often a lonely person has been or feels terribly 
hurt, by circumstances or by the world itself. Only love and 
work can defeat loneliness. People cannot live alone, doing 
nothing all day, loving no one, weeping for their lost ones, 
refusing to do something for themselves or anyone. Loneli- 
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- ness is a malady that can cling forever. 


Painful is the loneliness of children abandoned to them- 
selves, having no one to play with, no mother waiting for 
them, especially in European countries where poverty is 
great. 

Even a dog when left alone will begin to whine and in a 
frenzy tear up furniture, papers, and telephone wires. He 
will disobey all the rules he was taught to obey, almost as a 
protest against the fact that he finds himself unloved and 
forgotten. 

Teen-agers often suffer long periods of loneliness. They 
think they have nothing to be proud about and have no de- 
sire to study or work. They are moody and lonely, they 
hate everyone. They want to run away from home believing 


the world outside has much more to offer. They feel unim- 


portant to their families and that their parents don’t 
understand them. It takes a wise parent to ward off this 
type of sickness, because youngsters really think only of 
themselves. They have a natural hunger to be loved, not to 
love. 


The elderly 


But the greatest loneliness of all falls upon the elderly. 


They shrink from a society that unconsciously abandons 


them. They have no strength to do things, their eyes are 
failing, their hearing is faint, their health is poor, and they 


feel forgotten. They are unable to do anything for them- 
selves even if they wanted to. Angry and bitter they some- 
times even lose faith in God. 

Often people when young have a great desire to make 
lots of money and retire, to be free to do all the things they 
really want to do. But when that day comes, they find in 
retirement there is a lot of loneliness. The hours are end- 
less, the days are full of sadness, almost despair. Time 
hangs on their hands. The work they abhorred in their 
youth is now probably the only thing that can save them in 
their old age. But they are often not aware of it. They do 
not know how to enjoy any work, day by day, as they enjoy 
a good dinner, learning to savour the food without gobbl- 
ing it. 

People who work have a different status; they mingle 
with the outside world, they travel, they have little time for 
loneliness. They wish every day were twice as long. They 
don’t carry a grudge, they are not envious, they always 
hope to reach higher aims. 

Being wanted means to be loved, praised or desired. It 
also means giving oneself to another’s needs. Helping 
someone makes the difference. People should plan their 


old age retirement long before it actually arrives. They 


should have a hobby! Painting, writing, sewing, something 
as a sideline. Something they can expand and continue 
when they are too old to work. They should learn to do 


their tasks at a slower pace; never allowing themselves to 


fall into the deep well of despondency that sometimes sur- 
rounds us. There are people close to 90 who continue to 
do what they have done all their lives, never giving in to 


old age or loneliness. It is a pleasure to be with them, they 


have absorbed so much from life that they become 
counsellors and guides. They teach us about love, compan- 
ionship, understanding, tolerance, togetherness. 

Sometimes even happily married people are lonely. They 
have grievances against each other. Their great sense of 
possessiveness creates a sense of lovelessness; love should 
be given freely or it dies. At other times their very 
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loneliness brings them together; they realize how happy 
they are when they have each other. 

Sometimes going to a party is like taking a walk in a 
crowded city. But a person can become even lonelier unless 
he has the knack of approaching people. One must learn 
to be spontaneous and friendly, not wait until old age with 
its rooted habits becomes a cross. Loneliness remains 
unless one has a mind to destroy it; it may set in when a 
person is alone for long periods of time. One should abso- 
lutely avoid this, or the feeling will be hard to destroy. 

How many friends do you have? How often do you call 
them or write them? Do not sit and coddle your loneliness 
waiting for them to come to you: do not live with this vain 
pride of being sought for. Be generous and try to fit into 
the pattern of others. 

When one has decided on the type of work to be done, 
then it may be a pleasure to be alone; but when the work is 
finished, seek company, seek dates, live the lonely hours 
with other people of your same mental calibre, and bring 
cheer to them. Loving others, you will be loved, too. 
Gamble your wits against theirs. Your friends will be look- 
ing for you then, they will gain so much support from you, 
they will look into their souls and be able to find that life ts 
not bad after all; life is a challenge. 

Sometimes lonely people cause their own loneliness. 
They cannot face life’s problems, they hate themselves and 
hate to be with others. Even men who have been great 
leaders are lonely, since they cannot find companions of 
their own mental level. 


Make friends 


Men and women in all stages of life suffer by living 
alone, even though they think they can. They must have 
friends and create new ones who can offer love and under- 
standing. They must get a hold on life, realizing that lone- 
liness is part of it, and learn to enjoy it, too. They must 
learn to share their possessions; their hearts and interests. 
They must know that the world outside belongs to them, 
learning to love all creatures since all are creatures of God. 
It is every individual’s lot to be lonely, for loneliness 
springs from deep within. No one can actually say how 
deep or how light loneliness is. It is the reflection of one’s 
feelings and sensations. It fluctuates like the wind, like 
shadows, like mist and rain. 

Grandma Moses was a woman of great resources, a 
unique woman greatly admired by everyone, and her life 
should set an example to all people who are alone. When 
she lost her husband and saw nine of her children die, she 
did not make a recluse of herself. She was 76 when her 
arthritic fingers could not hold a needle well: she picked 
up a brush and began to paint. She became so absorbed in 
her work, she never knew what it was to be lonely. She 
worked rapidly, even carelessly, but she was a pheno- 
menon. She painted from memory, and only happy scenes, 
enjoying nature in every season. She lived to be 101; some- 
one for every lonely person to look up to! She met the 
world on its own terms, head on, without demanding any 
favours. And she won her battle! ® 


MRS. PETTINELLA is a free lance writer who lives in New York City. 
This feature, distributed by Global Communications, deals with a 
common human condition that is being recognized and discussed by the 
churches. 
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Concern for our 
native peoples 


AS MODERATOR OF THE 101ST GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, it is 
my task and privilege to call our whole church to take part 
in a very important action of the Assembly. Confirming a 
resolution of the 99th General Assembly, the Assembly 
agreed that: 

“The Presbyterian Church in Canada designate as one of 
the chief objectives of our centennial celebrations in 
Canada a nationwide appeal and effort to reach Canada’s 
native peoples with God’s message of love in Jesus Christ, 
and to further their social and educational development as 
citizens of Canada, requesting that it be implemented and 
that this emphasis be continued for five years.” 

To fulfil this challenge, the Assembly agreed that the 
first step must be to make non-native people sensitive to 
the needs and concerns of native people. To do this, ‘‘non- 
native congregations should be made aware of the native 
groups located in their communities or areas, and of the 
efforts such groups are making to resolve their problems. 
Those congregations should be encouraged to work with 
the native people in such efforts in close co-operation with 
members and congregations of other denominations.” 

The Assembly further agreed that a special effort be 
made to recruit both native and non-native people for the 
ministry of our church among native people. The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada has shown its concern for the 
human rights of native people by backing the Canadian 
Association for the Support of Native People, Project 
North, which is devoted to native people and northern 
development. It is participating in a major conference of 
the leaders of the native people’s organizations and of the 
major churches, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 

The struggle for full human rights and the search of our 
native peoples for identity and fulfilment must be a major 
concern of Christians. Not only our Assembly boards and 
committees, but every congregation and every member of 
every congregation should play a part in this ministry. In 
this way we can express the compassion of Christ and show 
penitence for the fashion in which our forebears drove 
native peoples from many of their lands and followed prac- 
tices that have placed them in an intolerable situation. 

We are now called to support our church in its particu- 
lar ministries to the native peoples on the reserves and in 
the fellowship centres in Winnipeg and Kenora and also to 
stand with the native people as they seek to achieve their 
true place within the Canadian nation. 

To focus this concern, we are asking that every congre- 
gation recognize Sunday, May 2, as Concern for Native 
Peoples Day, and give special attention to the call of the 
General Assembly. If at all possible, congregations should 
have a native person speak or participate in a regular 
church service or at some special meeting arranged for 
discussion of native people’s concerns. 

We hear much these days about the developing nations. 
We have one at our doors — within our doors! Indeed, we 
came within their doors. We must develop together, in 
Christ’s name. 

May he bless our efforts and theirs. 


David W. Hay, 
Moderator, 101st General Assembly, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Solitude versus 
loneliness 


LONELINESS is a wide-spread problem, as Dora Pettin- 
ella rightly points out in her article on page two. 

Unfortunately, society contributes to the difficulty by 
encouraging us to feel being alone is something to be 
feared. Yet since childhood I have found solitude not only 
refreshing and rejuvenating, but essential to a meaning- 
ful life. 

So I was interested to discover that psychiatrist Dr. Jerry 
Greenwald has spelled out the difference between solitude 
and loneliness in his paperback, Be The Person You Were 
Meant to Be (Dell, $1.75). 

Solitude he says, is anticipating being alone with eager- 
ness and excitement. Loneliness is feeling anxious about 
how to kill time you’re spending by yourself. 

Solitude is feeling “‘peopled out,” longing to be by your- 
self. Loneliness is never getting enough of people, seeing 
little point in being alone. 

Solitude is enjoying private experiences, sometimes not 
wanting to share them. Loneliness is feeling nothing is 
good if done alone. 

Solitude is choosing among pleasures you enjoy alone 


because you haven’t time for them all. Loneliness is | 


planning activities to fill the hours and avoid being bored. 

Solitude is enjoying being ‘“‘only with me.” Loneliness is 
becoming easily bored with yourself, finding little within 
you that is exciting or stimulating. 


Loneliness is always feeling you'll enjoy yourself more 
with someone else, always wanting company even when 
reading or watching television. Solitude is sometimes | 


staying away even from those you live with and love. 

Solitude is being primarily centred on yourself and the 
meaning you find in your lifestyle. Loneliness is being 
oriented towards how others experience activities, the 
meaning of your experience depending primarily on their 
reactions. 

Solitude is excitement and joy based primarily on your 
own experiencing of the moment, alone or with someone 


else. Loneliness is this being essentially triggered by the | 


reaction of others. 


Solitude means you have many interests focused on | 


experiences not involving others. Loneliness means almost 
everything meaningful to you depends on relationships 
with other people. 

Solitude is ending some relationships because you would 
rather be alone than with those persons. Loneliness is 
feeling you can never have too many friends, giving up 
time alone rather than risk alienating anyone. 


Solitude is being able to tolerate feelings of loneliness | 


without excessive anxiety. Loneliness is becoming anxious 
or panicky in this situation. 


Solitude is accepting occasional rejection from someone | 


you care for deeply, without feeling abandoned or isolated. 
But it’s loneliness when rejection sends you into an emo- 
tional upheaval. 

Solitude is being comfortable telling others both when 
you want to be alone, or feel lonely and need contact. 
Loneliness is fear of telling others you want to be by your- 
self, or being embarrassed to admit loneliness. 

Solitude is experiencing time alone as something to 
enjoy with full awareness. Loneliness is anaesthetizing 
yourself with alcohol or drugs when alone. ® 

— Valerie M. Dunn 
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Bequests 


IN THE YEAR 1975 a total of 
$678,033 was received through be- 
quests to The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada at the national level. 

Of this sum $267,957 came as gene- 
ral bequests from the estates of those 
whose names follow, together with the 
amounts: John Douglas Campbell, 
Township of Dunwich, Ont., $250; 
Emma Maude Paul, Kingston, Ont., 
$26,925; Lloyd Donald Dawson 
McInnes, Lindsay, Ont., $12,523; 
Elizabeth Hardie, Victoria, B.C., 
$106,661; Julia Weir, Toronto, Ont., 
$250; John Davis, Toronto, Ont., 
$22,877; Mary S. Harvie, Montreal, 
Que. (additional), $1,186; Florence 
Annie Whitby, Toronto, Ont., $515; 
Archibald Shearer, Peterborough, 
Ont., $3,000; Grace Doucett, Hope- 
well, N.S. (additional), $61,040; 
Mildred McLeod, Vancouver, B.C., 
$12,311; EE. Marshall McCormick, 
Galt, Ont. (additional), $4,695; Lillian 
Hilliard, Toronto, Ont., $1,000; Annie 
Edith McDougall, Dundas, Ont., 
$7,500; Margaret Sinclair, Prince 
Albert, Sask., $4,124; Maurice N. 
Ward, Little Current, Ont., $3,100. 

Endowment and restricted funds 
benefited from the following: George 
W. Brown, Hamilton, Ont. (additional) 
$2,565; Colonel J. Chisholm, Hamilton, 
Ont. (home mission endowment fund) 
$335,231; William Edward Coutts, 
Toronto, Ont. (pension fund) $5,291; 
Nelson Clark, Weston, Ont. (pension 
fund) $47,045; Kathleen F.W. McGill, 
Toronto, “Ont. $2,500; “Helen ~C. 
Douglas, Hamilton, Ont. (additional) 
$4,783; Mary J. McKersie, Guelph, 
Ont. (additional for National Develop- 
ment Fund) $12,477; and Harriet A. 
Waller, Kingston, Ont. (additional for 
church extension, Kingston Presbytery) 
$184. 

A bequest may be made simply to 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. If 
it is in general terms it will be applied 
by the administrative council to fur- 
thering the whole program of the 
General Assembly through its budget 
fund. 

If it is preferred that a bequest be 
used for a special purpose, such as 
missions, the pension fund, or one of 
the colleges, this should be stated in 
the will. 

A leaflet to assist in discussing 
church bequests with your solicitor is 
available. Write for a copy of The 
Christian Makes a Will to the Board of 
Congregational Life, 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. & 
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PUNGENT 
and: 


PERTINENT 


The real 
message 

of Revelation 
by John D. 


' Congram, 
‘| Sarnia, Ontario. 


TODAY THE BOOK OF REVELA- 
TION is back! Unfortunately it is back 
mostly through the efforts and inter- 
pretations of radicals, both religious 
and secular. 

An extreme example is found in 
Helter Skelter, the story of Charles 
Manson. Revelation was one of his 
favourite books, in which he saw the 
action and power of his idols, the 
Beatles, and of his family. An obvious 
reference to the Beatles, said Manson, 
was in the description: ‘‘their faces 
were as the faces of men,” yet “they 
had hair as the hair of women.”’ From 
the mouths of these four angels ‘‘issued 
fire and brimstone,’’ or in Manson’s 
interpretation, the powerful Beatle 
songs. 

Of less danger perhaps, but no less 
misleading, is the glut of best selling 
books like The Late Great Planet 
Earth, which feed upon modern man’s 
insatiable desire to know the details of 
the future. Yet the gospel clearly de- 
clares, ‘But of that day and hour no 
one knows, not even the angels of 
heaven, nor the Son, but the Father 
only.” (Matthew 24:36 R.S.V.) 

When a serious study of the Book of 
Revelation is undertaken one finds that 
its message is not only simple, but con- 
gruent with the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. At the risk of oversimplifying, 
we could summarize its message in a 
few phrases: ‘‘Be  Prepared,’’ 
“Repent,” ‘‘The time is short!,’’ “Be 
faithful,” ‘‘Hold on,”’ etc. 

The literalists of our age and those 
who attempt to predict the precise time 
of the end of the world, the coming of 
Christ, etc., are not new. Yet their 
batting average up to our present time 
is .000! Of course, the modern predic- 
tors claim they are the ones who are 
right, but so did all their forerunners. 
What these people leave in their wake 
are disappointed and depressed people, 
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who feel God has let them down and 
the Christian faith is an illusion. 

For me there are a few key pre- 
requisites for understanding the Book 
of Revelation. When these are 
mastered then much of the mystery 
and difficulty of the book disappears. 

First, we need to have some under- 
standing of what an apocalypse is. 
Between the time of the Old and New 
Testaments there were a lot of Jewish 
apocalypses. They viewed the present 
age as totally bad, the coming age of 
the Lord as totally good. 

Revelation is written in the style and 
manner of these apocalypses. The word 
itself means an unveiling, a disclosure, 
a making known. The first phrase in 
the Book of Revelation is crucial for 
our understanding. It is, ““The Reve- 
lation or apocalypse of Jesus Christ.” 
Jesus Christ is both the revealer and 
content of the Book of Revelation. We 
must, therefore, test and compare 
everything we learn in this book with 
what we know of Jesus Christ else- 
where. If our interpretation tends to 
lead us in other directions we must 
look at it again. 

Secondly, it is important to realize 
that John did not get the contents of 
the Book of Revelation out of thin air, 
or from his own imagination. In the 22 
chapters of Revelation there are 518 
quotations from the Old Testament 
alone. So we are not free to interpret 
with only our imaginations to help us. 
John ties us to our Bibles. We must 
know and understand the whole Bible 
to hear the message of Revelation. 

It is also important that we have 
some basic understanding of the 
numerology of biblical times. Particu- 
larly in our interpretation of passages 
in Revelation, this can often prove 
crucial. An example is the number 
144,000 which appears in Revelation 7. 
Literalists see this number as being 
small and exclusive. Only 144,000 are 
going to make it! But if you break the 
number down it is 12 x 12 x 1,000. The 
twelves in Revelation consistently stand 
for Israel (12 tribes) and the church (12 
apostles). One thousand is equivalent 
to a very large number. Our inter- 
pretation of the number would there- 
fore be, a great number of God's 
people including all of the church both 
Old and New Testament. Our inter- 


pretation speaks, therefore, of the 
greatness and expansiveness of God’s 
love, precisely the reverse of the inter- 
pretation of many of the literalists. Our’ 
interpretation is confirmed by the 
ninth verse of chapter seven which 
speaks of “... a great multitude which 
no one could number, from _ every 
nation, from all tribes, and peoples 
and tongues, standing before the 
throne and before the Lamb ...” A 
simple understanding of the biblical 
use of numbers enables us to avoid a 
major error in interpretation. | 
Modern man, obsessed as he is with 
time tables and filled with anxieties, 
desires to know not only the contents 
of the future but its precise schedule. 
The person (whether secular or reli- 
gious) that claims to be able to predict 
the future will be a popular hero. 
However, the Christian who attempts 
to do this using the Bible as his instru- 
ment, not only destroys his own integ-— 
rity but cheapens and destroys the 
Christian faith. | 
The biblical thrust is that man must 
walk by faith not by sight. We may not 
like that message but that is never- | 
theless what it is. Only one thing can 
be said with assurance about the 
future, and John says it well. ‘“‘Blessed _ 
is he who is awake, keeping his gar- — 
ments that he may not go naked and be | 
seen exposed!”’ (16:15b R.S.V.) 
The two books I have found most | 
useful are: The Most Revealing Book | 
of the Bible by Vernard Eller | 
(Eerdmans, 1974) and Revelation by 
William Barclay. (Two volumes in The | 
Daily Study Bible Series by the Saint | 
Andrew Press). & 


MR. CONGRAM is the minister of St. Giles 
Church in Sarnia, Ontario. 


“| used to consider myself an authority 
on the Book of Revelation, until one day 
I came across somebody who'd read it!” 
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Our homestead 
church 


by Edna N. Sutherland, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


“THAT’S OUR FIRST CHURCH — a 
real homestead church,” I said as I 
pointed to a faded snapshot in an old 
photo album. 

“That’s the minister standing by the 
door,”’ I reminisced. 

“Aw, Grandma, you’re just teasing 
me again,”’ said my little grandson, his 
eyes twinkling. ‘“That’s not a minister. 
That’s only a man on a bicycle.” 

“Indeed it is a man on a bicycle. 
That was our minister. He often came 
by bicycle,” I said. 

When you were born in the bush 
country of northern Saskatchewan, like 
I had been, you didn’t find it at all 
strange that your minister happened to 
come by bicycle, by dog team, on 
horseback or failing all else, on foot. 

You didn’t find it strange that your 
church was built — every pew, every 
rafter, every shingle, by willing, volun- 
teer hands with money raised by bean 
suppers, pie socials and auction sales. 

You didn’t find it odd that your 
church had a hitching rail out back, 
two out-houses, a converted oil-drum 
for a heater and rough lumber for a 
floor. A church and a minister, that 
was all we wanted. 

Fighting black flies in summer and 
frost bite in winter those dedicated 
young men came to bring the word of 
God to our sparsely settled areas. 

Plodding miles on foot, every other 
Sunday, over sticky gumbo trails, 
stumbling and slipping over corduroy, 
wading through murky wash-outs, they 
kept the church alive for their small, 
scattered, homestead congregations. 

Not for money, for we had little to 
offer. An old stewing hen, a lard pail of 
honey, a sack of oats for the horse, or a 
few coppers and nickels from the felt- 
lined pie pan that served as collection 
plate, often was all we had to give. 

Winter brought the drifted trails and 
frozen toes but the minister seldom 
failed to show. Stiff with cold, driving a 
horse hitched to a cutter, he often 
arrived late and weary. 

The church was heated early by one 
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of the nearby residents who kept 
stoking the heater with tamarac 
chunks until the sparks flew high in 
the frosty air. For a few feet around the 
heater it was unbearably hot but near 
the altar or the door the feet nearly 
froze to the floor. 

Church suppers were held right in 
the sanctuary, we had no community 
room — we simply moved the pews out 
of the way. Such suppers they were too! 
The hot breads, the big bowls of potato 
salads, the fruit pies, the pots of baked 
beans, the roast chicken or turkey, the 
mashed potatoes and gravy! 

No one would dream of missing the 
Sunday school Christmas concert. Not 
one child failed to have a part. Late 
nights were few on the homestead but 
an exception was made for this annual 
event. A stage was built, with green 
cotton curtains (we had a box social to 
raise money to buy them) draped on 
haywire across the front. 

Our church was the scene of christ- 
enings, funeral services, bean suppers 
and auction sales but when the minis- 
ter in his gown stepped to the altar we 
hushed for the church service. 

In summer the girls used green 
branches broken from the nearby 
cottonwood trees to swat the blue- 
bottle and bull-dog flies that swarmed 
in the sun on the windows. The minis- 
ter arrived astride a pony, or in style 
driving a buggy. Children chased each 
other through the dirt until called in 
for Sunday school. Parents and neigh- 
bours compared notes on hogs, crops 
and weather. The church was our 
common meeting ground. 

The minister was the catalyst that 
kept the people of the community on 
an even keel. He smoothed ruffled 
feathers and poured oil on troubled 
waters. For with nerves rubbed raw 
with privations, we weren't always the 
generous, sympathetic, fault free 
humans that we so wanted to be. 

Sometimes we got the odd minister 
who had his faults too. I remember one 
who would wear his football jersey to 
make calls, and it with a hole right 
over his hairy chest. He had even been 
seen to puff on a pipe! That’s what 
happens, they all said, when you get 
somebody from down east. Fortunately 
for us (and him too) he found the 
ministry was not his calling. 

As the years rolled along, the home- 
steads were ploughed into farms. The 
pioneers lay buried in the soil they 
loved. Neighbours have drifted to many 
corners of this earth, but, like me, they 
carry the memories of the little church 
that we all helped build. ® 


LETTERS 


In reply to Mr. Saunders 


It is important that L. R. Saunders’ 
attack on the World Council of 
Churches in the April Record should 
not go unanswered. Like Mr. Saun- 
ders, we all abhor the indiscriminate 
use of violence to achieve even just and 
worthy ends. But surely it is a strange 
logic that condemns the struggles of 
the African people’s liberation move- 
ments to achieve some measure of 
racial justice and political freedom for 
their peoples while turning a blind eye 
to the widespread institutional violence 
perpetrated daily by oppressive white 
racist regimes on the masses of the 
African people in the denial of basic 
human rights, freedom and dignity. In 
South Africa, one of the wealthiest 
nations in the world, 50% of black 
children die before their fifth birthday 
due to poverty, malnutrition and 
inadequate health services (one doctor 
for every 600 whites, one doctor for 
every 40,000 blacks). Must we not 
regard this as a form of institutional 
violence against which oppressed 
Africans have every right to struggle? 
But there is no redressing of such 
institutional violence by constitutional 
means. Let us never forget that the so- 
called liberation movements of South- 
ern Africa were all founded as legiti- 
mate non-violent political parties, 
which were then banned and forced 
underground by the white racist 
regimes. 

African Christians are more than a 
little surprised at the apparent con- 
version to pacifism of so many western 
Christians who declare that all at- 
tempts to use force to achieve libera- 
tion are incompatible with the gospel. 
They must be pardoned if they see in 
such a position a large element of 
hypocrisy. Western nations never hesi- 
tate to use violence on a massive scale 
whenever their own interests are felt to 
be threatened (Vietnam is the most 
notorious recent example). When the 
freedom of these “instant pacifists’’ 
was threatened a generation ago they 
gave their full support to the guerilla 
fighters of the French and Dutch 
resistance. Yet the sufferings of the 
occupied Allied peoples under Nazi 
rule was insignificant in comparison to 
the oppression suffered today by the 
black peoples in South Africa and 
Rhodesia. 

The World Council of Churches 
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Program to Combat Racism is a great 
and noble attempt to identify the world 
Christian community with the cause of 
the suffering and oppressed masses, 
especially in southern Africa. All 
grants to racially oppressed groups 
have been used for medical, educa- 
tional, and other humanitarian pur- 
poses. (Those who wish to study this 
matter in depth should obtain the 
booklet A Small Beginning an 
assessment of the first five years of the 
Program to Combat Racism, by 
Elisabeth Adler. Available from the 
W.C.C. Publication Service, 475 River- 
side Drive, Room 439, New York, N.Y. 
10027, U.S.A.) 

Those of us who were Canadian 
delegates at the Fifth Assembly at 
Nairobi were impressed by the over- 
whelming support for the program 
from African Christians. We were also 
proud of the financial support pro- 
vided for it by the Canadian member 
churches (particularly the Anglicans, 
Presbyterians and United Church). An 
Anglican Consultative Council meeting 
held in Kenya some time ago issued 
the following statement which indi- 
cates something of the importance of 
this program to the African churches: 

“With regard to the W.C.C. grants, 
in our judgment no public action of the 
churches during the past 25 years has 
done so much to arouse public dis- 
cussion on a moral issue. It has given 
to ordinary people an indication of the 
fact that the churches are ready to 
stand by the oppressed and exploited. 
It has compelled Christian people to 
recognize that the church is not neces- 
sarily on the side of the wealthy and 
powerful. From the point of view of the 
total witness of the church in the 
world, the majority of us find this 
action of the W.C.C. to be the most 
important thing it has done in his- 
tory.” 


Donald C. Smith, 
Delegate to W.C.C. Fifth Assembly, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Re Dr. Klempa’s article 


Dr. W. Klempa is much to be com- 
mended for his series on what we be- 
lieve. And much of it could very profit- 
ably be used in pastors’ classes on 
“reception into the communicant 
membership of the church.”’ 

In the third article (March), Dr. 
Klempa puts forth three proposals “‘for 
discussion throughout our church,”’ 
and I would like to make a few com- 
ments on the second proposal (p. 12): 
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“offering Communion to children at 
some point between the ages of 10 and 
12”. on the basis that “receiving 
baptism opens the way to Holy Com- 
munion in principle.” 

First, even if it is granted that 
baptism in principle opens the way to 
Holy Communion, is it also WISE to 
offer Communion to children of this 
age? Do they have the proper discern- 
ment of what it means to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper?” (1 Cor. 11:27ff) 
When this same question was faced in 
The Netherlands some years ago (in the 
Dutch Reformed Church Ned. 
Hervormde Kerk), it was felt that only 
baptized children who received 
APPROPRIATE CATECHETICAL 
INSTRUCTION could be allowed to 
receive Communion; and, furthermore, 
that only those children ought to be 
allowed whose parents were actively 
involved in teaching their children the 
meaning of the faith. We should take 
note of this as we wrestle with the 
problems of “The Making of a 
Christian.” 

Secondly, there is a relationship be- 
tween rights and responsibilities. The 
Canadian child is entitled to full 
citizen-rights, but his voting rights are 
suspended until he is able to take full 
responsibility for his actions. And we 
also like to defer the child’s biological 
“rights”” until he/she knows how to 
accept responsibility for them. Why 
then should the same not be main- 
tained for Communion? The Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper and the 
Confession of the church belong to- 
gether: “For as often as you eat this 
bread and drink the cup, you pro- 
claim the Lord’s death until he 
comes.” (I> Cor) 11526. R'S.V.), » Why 
separate what in the New Testament is 
indissolubly connected? 

Thirdly, the parents of a child to be 
baptized in the triune name of God say 
YES TO GOD when they make con- 
fession of the faith wherein their child 
is to be baptized and promise to bring 
their child and children up in that 
faith and in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. Should the child not 
be taught to say YES TO GOD for 
him /herself? Should he/she not be 
taught that what the parents did ON 
HIS /HER BEHALF should be carried 
out by him or her in a very personal 
way? After all, church membership is 
not our first concern but the Lord who 
created and redeemed us for himself — 


in and through Jesus Christ, our 
saviour and lord. 
The challenge which faces all 


churches today and which is — to use 


Dr. Klempa’s words — “how young 
people who are baptized and nurtured 
in the church and at home, are to be 
kept within the fellowship of the 
church” is NOT being met by offering 
Communion to children 10-12 years of 
age and up; it can only be met when 
we teach them by word and example 
what it means to surrender all of life to 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ so that we 
can say with Paul: “I have been 
crucified with Christ; it is no longer I 
who live, but Christ who lives in me; 
and the life I now live in the flesh I live 
by faith in the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave himself for me’ (Gal. 
2:20 R.S.V.). There is as yet no sub- 
stitute for the prayer of gratitude: 
“Take my life and let it be, conse- 
crated, Lord#totheeea 
(Rev.) D. Thomas Stiel, 
Grand River, N.S. 


Dr. Klempa raises several questions 
regarding the child or young adult 
“confirming” the commitment made 
by the parents when the child was too 
young to speak for itself. 

To these questions may I add some 
of my own? Does the child of ten 
appreciate the difference between 
“having a piece of bread and a drink 
of juice’’ and the remembrance of the 
act that provided a channel by which 


believers receive the forgiveness of sin? ~ 


When the minister says ‘‘this is my 
body broken for you . . . this cup is the 
covenant in my blood ...’’ does the 
pre-teen feel that he/she is receiving, 
in a corporal and carnal manner, the 
body and blood of Christ? It is only 
through proper catechetical instruc- 
tion that the young person comes to 
the Lord’s Table knowing that the 
partaking of the elements is a remem- 
brance of the Lord’s death and the 
God-willed reason for that death. 
When should the child receive this 
instruction? 

As a church school superintendent I 
would answer, “As soon as the child is 
old enough to be left in a church 
school class without the parents.’’ The 
instruction of the young in our church 
“in the holy scriptures, and in 
Christian doctrine and duty’ must 
start as soon as the child is able to 
comprehend “‘sin,’’ ‘‘forgiveness,”’ 
“death” and “resurrection.’”” The so- 
called “communicants class’’ should 
serve only to provide a forum for the 
young person to gather together 
his/her recollections of the church 
school’s teachings, to assimilate the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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LEAP YEAR has an extra function 
these days. Besides being useful for 
reconciling the astronomical and the 
calendar years, and for giving diffident 
girls the excuse to throw aside their 
reserve and state their preference, it 
has acquired another saturnalian 
purpose. 

For it is also the time set in recent 
tradition for the weaker nations in the 
world community to speak out. One 
year in four, they can state their prefer- 
ences too. Preferences not for a mate, 
but for a better fate. 

Every four years starting in 1964, the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development has met — in 
Geneva (1964) and Delhi (1968) and 
Santiago (1972) — to argue over how 
the rules of the world’s game of trade 
and monetary affairs might be changed 
to be fairer to the newcomers. 

In the first three UNCTADs the 
developing countries didn’t achieve 
much that was tangible. They managed 
eventually to persuade the industrial- 
ized states to lower tariffs on a range of 
manufactured goods; and this helped 
the better-off among the Third World 
countries a short distance along the 
road towards industrialization. Less 
tangibly, it seemed that enough had 
been said to soften up the richer 
countries to accept the need for more 
change. 


Fair and stable prices 


But will UNCTAD-4, which is being 
staged in Nairobi this month, be any 
more productive? At one stage there 
were high hopes. The richer countries 
were feeling less secure, more ready to 
negotiate, after the shock administered 
by OPEC in 1973. The developing 
countries had done their homework 
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better than in previous years, refining 
their demands from a first rough draft 
of the New International Economic 
Order. 

Last September there was a good 
mood at the United Nations, during 
the seventh special session of the 
General Assembly called to discuss 
such changes. Early in February the 
developing countries (still known as the 
Group of 77 although their ranks have 
swelled) met in Manila and produced a 
program of action that predictably put 
primary emphasis on a system of fair 
and stable prices for 18 main com- 
modities, from copper to cotton to 
timber. 

The wind seemed set fair for 
UNCTAD-4. Then in late March, at a 
sort of pre-negotiating session of 68 
nations at Geneva, the clouds started 
rolling over the horizon. Only Norway 
and the Netherlands (steered by its 
remarkable Overseas Development 
Minister, Mr. Pronk) showed any res- 
ponsiveness to the program of action. 
The meeting broke up in recrimina- 
tions between rich and poor. 

Perhaps you can make light of it and 
say an early thunder storm helps to 
clear the air; it was better that they 
quarrelled in March, so that they could 
spend May coming together again. It 
would be nice to believe this. 

It’s strange that we (meaning 
Canada, but the same goes for other 
rich countries) can’t do any better in 
our preparations for UNCTAD. There 
are plenty of people thinking and talk- 
ing about changes. Since last July 14 
MPs in a sub-committee on_ inter- 
national development have held more 
than 20 sessions with experts on such 
matters as Canada’s textile policy or 
the conduct of transnational corpora- 
tions. These sessions have gone vir- 
tually unreported, perhaps because 


Ottawa journalists don’t think any- 
thing important can come out of a 
mere sub-committee. 

Or perhaps because they think these 
subjects too complicated, or too 
abstract. (Patty Hearst and Princess 
Margaret make more intriguing news, 
no doubt.) Yet an Ottawa group has 
just produced a set of ‘‘People Papers’’ 
that put the New International 
Economic Order into everyday lan- 
guage to show its implications for 
Canadians; and the most unlikely 
people have been playing simulation 
games like ‘Star Power’, which brings 
home to you what it is like to be under- 
privileged. In 1976, compared with 
1968, there really is much more 
general awareness across Canada of 
what the Group of 77 wants, and what 
UNCTAD is all about. 

Yet the Canadian Government 
hasn't kept pace. Bob Winters might 
still be Trade Minister, as far as that 
department’s approach to UNCTAD 
issues are concerned. Caroline 
Pestieau, of the C.D. Howe Institute, 
has published a devastating analysis of 
the mess our textile policy is in. Most 
people admit this, including the M.P. 
for Sherbrooke which has more textile 
workers than any other riding. But we 
haven’t any decent adjustment assist- 
ance program under way for that 
industry, so we can’t offer any tariff 
cuts. 


The book a bishop wrote 


What is wrong? Do the bureaucrats 
spend too much time (all their time) 
reading dry, detailed documents and 
lose sight of the bigger verities? It 
would do them all good to take a week 
off from all memoranda, and read 
slowly through John V. Taylor’s mag- 
nificent book, Enough is Enough. As a 
break after Chapter 3, they might 
journey 100 miles out of Ottawa on the 
way to Algonquin Park, to gaze at the 
dump of junked cars besmirching (of 
all ironically named places) Golden 
Lake. 

And those officials assigned to block 
for Canada at UNCTAD might take 
copies of that book to Nairobi. For that 
place of happy memories is today very 
much a city-on-the-make, thanks to 
tourist operators, hoteliers anda 
Kikuyu ruling class. John Taylor, now 
Bishop of Winchester, was talking 
about moderation to a_ primarily 
British readership; but his words are 
appropriate to homo affluens every- 
where, including the new elites of 
Africa. & 
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THE MIDDLE 


As a Zionist sees it 


A VIEW presented by Erwin Schild, rabbi of Adath Israel 
congregation, Toronto, and chairman of Canada Israel 
Committee, central region. 

The state of Israel is not an aberration of history. It is 
the fulfilment of a divine promise. 

It is the realized objective of Zionism, which is the 
national liberation movement of the Jewish people; it is the 
fruit of a century of pioneering struggle to turn wasted, 
worthless and abandoned soil into a viable homeland for 
millions. 

The state of Israel is the first and only state created by a 
resolution of a world-wide international body, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Today there are those who deny the reality and legiti- 
macy of the state of Israel. By means of terror, threats of 
armed aggression, blackmail and diplomatic pressure, they 
want to turn back the clock, once again depriving the 
Jewish people of its historic homeland. A few so-called 
moderate Arab leaders concede the possibility of peace, 
provided Israel returns all occupied territories and satisfies 
the “legitimate rights of the Palestinians”; but they refuse 
to define these rights as anything less than the total dis- 
appearance of the Jewish state. 

Neither territories nor Palestinian rights are the real 
issue between Israel and the Arabs. The crux of the con- 
flict has been described succinctly by Israel’s Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin in his recent address to a joint session of 
the United States Congress: 

“... the heart and core of the Arab-Israel conflict is the 
refusal of the Arab countries to reconcile themselves to the 
right of existence of one, small, viable, sovereign Jewish 
state in the land of our people’s birth. By Jewish state I 
mean an independent, democratic society, secular in the 
equality of all its citizens, Jew and non-Jew alike, before 
the law, and founded upon historic Jewish values.” 

Israeli leaders have not hesitated to tell their people 
frankly that peace means the return of occupied territories 
and self-determination for the Palestinians. No Arab 
leader, however, has had the courage yet to declare openly 
that Israel has a right to exist and will continue to exist 
when peace finally comes. The Arab position so far is 
based on these equations: the existence of the ‘Zionist 
entity” equals aggression against the Arabs — and peace 
equals the elimination of Israel. Even interim agreements 
which we perceive as steps towards peace are regarded and 
interpreted by the Arabs as steps toward the dismantling 
of the Jewish state. 

The failure of the Arab leaders to acknowledge to the 
world and to their own peoples that Israel is here to stay is 
the one major obstacle to the solution of all outstanding 
questions, such as borders, territories and Palestinian 
rights. 
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The U.N. resolution in 1948 to partition Palestine 
offered the Arab world the chance of creating an Arab- 
Palestinian state alongside a Jewish-Palestinian state. 
Paradoxically, only the Jews accepted this form of Pales- 
tinian statehood. The Arabs, refusing, attacked and 
created the refugees. After the armistice, Jordan and Egypt 
annexed that part of Palestine which their armies control- 
led. Never was the issue of a separate Palestinian Arab 
state raised until Israel occupied these areas in the 1967 
war. Now Israel is being asked to turn these areas over to a 
Palestinian Liberation Organization terrorist state to facili- 
tate the avowed objective of destroying Israel. 

Clearly, Palestinian national aspirations are not the 
issue. In the context of a peace agreement which 
recognizes the existence of Israel, these aspirations can be 
accommodated to the satisfaction of the Palestinians, 
Israel, and Jordan, which is a Palestinian Arab state exist- 
ing entirely within the territory of mandate Palestine. The 
problem of refugees — Arabs who left Israel and Jews who 
fled in equal numbers from Arab lands — can also be 
solved in the context of peace and mutual accommodation. 
Conditions of peace and stability will also enhance the 
status of Israeli Arabs and enable them to become fully 
integrated in Israeli society. 

In its Declaration of Independence, Israel extended an 
invitation to all its neighbours to join in constructive 
efforts for the lasting benefit of the entire Middle East and 
its peoples. This invitation still stands. Peace based on 
Israel’s right to exist within secure and negotiated borders 
will bring to Arabs and Jews benefits far greater and more 
lasting than hatred, war, revenge and destruction could 
ever achieve. ® 


As an Arab sees it 


PRESENTED by Professor James Peters of Ryerson Poly- 
technical Institute, Toronto, former president of the 
Canadian Arab Federation. 

Despite whatever solutions to the Zionist-Palestine con- 
flict have been proposed by moderate Arabs, the vast 
majority of the Palestinians and fellow Arabs, both inside 
and outside of Israel are convinced that the intruder state 
of Israel must go, or must be transmuted into a secular, 
non-racist state, where Zionism in its expansionist form 
can no longer exist. 

The transmutation of Arab Palestine into Jewish Israel 
was the last imperialist phenomenon in the Middle East. 
This incredible change, more suited to the age of Tamer- 
lane than to the 20th century, resulted from British imper- 
ialism, European anti-Semitism and Zionist exploitation of 
these two realities. 

Arabs, whether Palestinians or not, do not recognize any 
of the customary claims of the Zionists to the land of 
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out of a 
one-day forum held 


by General Assembly’s 
Committee 


on International Affairs 
came these 
three summaries 


Palestine. Claims based on history, on religion, on effici- 
ency or on ownership are obviously spurious, and no 
reasonable person can give them a moment’s credence. 

The Palestinians occupied Palestine as Arabs for 14 
centuries, and before the arrival of Islam in 635 A.D. they 
dwelled in this land. Neither Britain, nor the League of 
Nations, nor the United Nations had or have any right to 
partition Palestine, or to assign any or all of it to any other 
people. 

This I know to be the perspective of 98% of the Arabs. 
The other 2% perhaps have never heard of Zionism. This is 
why I believe that Israel can never have peace as an intru- 
der enclave in an ever-growing Arab population. The 
Zionist dream represents a form of imperialism that came 
a century too late. It is a racist nightmare which can never 
solve any of the problems of world Jewry. Israel is a dread- 
ful comic error in Jewish history, coming in an era when 
events occur in the blinding glare of global awareness. 

Whatever happens to Israel, it cannot surviye in its 
present state buttressed by North American money and 
U.S. arms. The survival of Jews in the area depends on 
their accommodating themselves to the Palestinians in 
particular and to the Arabs in general. Many Israelis are 
beginning to comprehend this truth. 

The official Palestinian solution to the present impasse 
is based on accommodation. The Palestinians envisage a 
Holy Land in which they too will dwell in their own home- 
land alongside those Jews to whom Zionism means living 
in the land of the Torah, not racial exclusiveness, con- 
quest, militarism and expansion. 

The Palestinians do not want in reality an Arab West 
Bank and an Arab Gaza linked by a thin corridor. They 
are determined to return to their homes and their home- 
land, to make with the Jews there a state that is secular 
and democratic. 

This solution smacks of Utopia and the difficulties are 
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immense, if not insurmountable. But the humanity of the 
proposal is inescapable, and if it satisfies enough Pales- 
tinians and Israelis of the new generation, and enough 
supervision is provided, it will work.® 


As Christians see it 


AS REPORTED by Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson, secretary, 
Committee on International Affairs. 

Canadian Christians are deeply distressed by the con- 
tinuing tensions and turmoil in the Middle East and 
profoundly perplexed as to what stance they and the 
Canadian government should take to help towards recon- 
ciliation. 

The committee on international affairs of the Canadian 
Council of Churches has given a great deal of time to pre- 
paring a statement on the Middle East situation. It is not 
in final form but a number of important points have been 
identified. 

Any evaluation of the situation must take into account 
the needs and concerns of the Jewish people for a secure 
national homeland. It must take into equal account the 
need of the Palestinian people for a national homeland 
and adequate compensation or restitution for Palestinian 
refugees whose homes and land have been occupied since 
the arrival of the Jewish people. Many third world nations, 
particularly Moslem nations in Africa, and the Arab 
nations have strong reactions to some Israeli policies. One 
cannot forget that the two super powers — the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. — have power interests in the Middle East 
which are concerned with far more than the welfare of the 
Israelis or of the Palestinians. They use this smaller con- 
flict to serve their vast far reaching purposes. 

The Council committee feels that the Geneva Peace 
Conference should be reconvened as soon as possible, with 
Palestinian representation by the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization as the only responsible spokesman for the 
Palestinian people. The committee feels strongly that U.N. 
meetings such as Habitat 1976 should go ahead as plan- 
ned. It has commended the Canadian government for 
standing firm against the Israeli demand that representa- 
tives of the P.L.O. should not be allowed to attend. 

At the local level Christians can learn something of the 
Middle East situation by setting up dialogue conversations 
with their Jewish and Moslem neighbours. They can also 
take initiatives for closer fellowship with Orthodox and 
other Eastern churches, many of whose members have 
come to Canada from Lebanon, Syria, Egypt and other 
parts of the Arab world. As we seek a deeper under- 
standing of tension and conflict in the Middle East we 
must be constant in prayer that God in his judgment and 
compassion may find a way of peace for his people in 
Israel and for the Palestinians. & 
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BURNING BUSH PRODUCTIONS INC. is one of the 
most recent additions to a number of Canadian companies 
whose charter is to produce and distribute television pro- 
grams. Most people in the television industry wonder 
where such a name came from. Presbyterians realize, how- 
ever, that Burning Bush Productions is a corporation 
formed by the communication services committee of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada by authority of the last 
General Assembly to produce and develop television 
programs. 

Television production is, of course, only one of the areas 
where the communication services committee seeks to help 
congregations and boards to use media effectively to pre- 
sent Jesus Christ as the saviour to all mankind. 

The committee offers workshops in the creative use of 
films, slides, filmstrips, transparencies and audio tapes. 
On request, these workshops are presented to congrega- 
tions, presbyteries or synods. 

The committee also maintains an audio-visual library 
which provides materials for teaching purposes. 
Catalogues outlining the available materials have been dis- 
tributed to all congregations. The material is indexed ac- 
cording to topics and is easily accessible. Orders are placed 
through the Audio Visual Library, (50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7.) 
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TELEVISION} FOR CHILDREN 


by Ronald F. G. 
Campbell 


The communication services committee maintains a lisi 
of qualified media people who are willing to assist congre- 
gations, students in colleges, ministers and other church 
workers in the use of broadcast media. The committee also 
provides liaison with the communication committees of 
other denominations, and with such co-operating agencies 
as Interchurch Communications, Religious Television 
Associates and the World Association for Christian 
Communication. 

As one of its tasks, then, the communication services 
committee is charged with the responsibility of presenting 
the Christian message to those outside of the church. This 
is a difficult task of evangelism. Research shows that 98% 
of Canadians have television and that the average Cana- 
dian watches television for 24 hours per week. The same 
research demonstrates that a high school graduate spends 
more hours (15,000) watching television than in class 
(10,000). During that time more than 14,000 violent deaths 
will have been viewed. 

The committee feels that the Christian message must be 
presented where the attention of Canadians is focused. But 
how is this to be accomplished? The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada is a small denomination and television is an ex- 
pensive medium. The average cost for a one minute 
national commercial in Canada is $70,000. 
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The committee had to face the fact that The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada does not have the financial re- 
sources needed to develop a national television program. 
The only route to follow was one of co-operation. With this 
in mind the committee assisted the interdenominational 
agency, Religious Television Associates, to do some vital 
research into television for children. The end result of 
these investigations was a report, Research from a Shop- 
ping Bag which outlines some basic guidelines for those 
interested in producing children’s television programs in 
Canada. 

In 1973 the committee presented to the General 
Assembly its views on the poor quality of Canadian televi- 
sion programs and encouraged the Presbyterian Church to 
do something about it. The committee recommended that 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada: (a) express its con- 
cern that so much television programming for children is 
of such poor quality; (b) urge the Canadian Radio Tele- 
vision Commission and all broadcasters in Canada to pro- 
vide television entertainment for children presenting social 
values that encourage a sensitive, constructive approach to 
life and respect for people; (c) continue its efforts through 
participation in interchurch broadcasting and other co- 
operative groups and using such opportunities as are avail- 
able to our church to further these objectives. 

The response of the commissioners was positive and 
challenging. ‘““You, as representatives of the church, are 
supposed to be the experts — you do something!”’ The 
communication services committee accepted the challenge 
and drew up these objectives: 

1. To produce a series of 26 television programs for four 
and five year old children which assist the child to develop 
social values that encourage a sensitive, constructive ap- 
proach to life, respect for people and an excitement for 
living. 

2. To establish by example a standard for children’s pro- 
gramming appropriate for the Canadian broadcast 
industry. 

3. To produce a series of programs which make effective 
use of all the characteristics of the television medium. 

4. To develop interesting, entertaining, captivating pro- 
grams which involve the child. 

S. To recruit a creative team of qualified educators and 
experienced television producers. 

6. To develop mechanisms to enable the funding of such 
a series of programs. 


If the church says that the quality 
of children’s television is poor, 
then the church should be prepared 
to set a higher standard. 


Through the efforts of Peggy Liptrot, a member of the 
communication services committee, a group of educators 
and broadcasters was drawn together to produce a script 
for a pilot program entitled My Place. This creative team 
draws on many years of experience both in the teaching of 
children and in the production of children’s programs. 

The script was approved by the committee and a sub- 
committee was instructed to begin the search for the nec- 
essary funds, believing that if a pilot program could be 
produced, a foundation or a commercial sponsor could be 
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found to provide the money to produce the entire series. 

It was necessary to form a production and distribution 
company to facilitate the financing, production and sale of 
the programs, and Burning Bush Productions came into 
being. Glenview Church in Toronto has agreed to provide 
money through its special fund to defray the expenses in 
setting up this corporation. 

The National Development Fund provided the money re- 
quired ($12,000) to produce the pilot program. It was 
finished in time to be shown to the 1975 General Assembly, 
where it was enthusiastically received. The committee is 
currently seeking a sponsor for this program. 

When the series is sold, any profits will be used to pro- 
duce another pilot program for a further series. In this way 
Burning Bush Productions hopes to influence the television 
viewing of Canadians. 

Accompanying this article is a view of the set where My 
Place originates. 

To assist in the understanding of the aims and content 
of the program a synopsis of the pilot program together 
with the rationale follows: 


MY PLACE 


Marilyn: “‘Oh, good, you're here again. Come on over. It's 


Just a little jump.” 


Jumping over the wall establishes a necessary opening 
routine for each program. My Place belongs to each child. 
It’s a very special place where there are many things to 
explore: a lot of ground for growing things, a play area for 
songs and games, a pond, a table for making things, a 
huge tree and many secret corners. The hostess (Marilyn) 
and Flapdoodle are always there. Handy Harry and many 
interesting people and animals drop in. 


Theme Song: ‘‘My Place is Your Place, Our Place is a very 
special Place.”’ 

Children will eventually sing along with the familiar 
theme. 

Marilyn talks about water by the pond. How it sounds, 
feels, what it does and who lives in it. She invites the child- 
ren watching to think of other places where water is found. 


Water Song: ‘‘Take some water, and here's what you can 
don 

Time to explore the feel and sound of water nourishes 
tactile and auditory senses and increases appreciation of 
the natural environment. A rich variety of sensor-motor 
experiences and the language used to describe these exper- 
iences is the starting point for developing facility in ab- 
stract thinking. 

1. Water visibility affects many things with which it 
comes in contact — powdered paint, sand. 

2. Water is necessary for the life of all plants and 
animals. 

3. Water freezes into ice. 


Handy Harry rushes in to catch Marilyn before she falls. 

Handy Harry is a cheerful Jack-of-all trades who carries 
his tools in his guitar case but sometimes brings the guitar 
instead. He is helpful, forgetful, fun, and full of informa- 
tion about how things work. 


Harry and Marilyn share their observations at the pond. 
Vocabulary: 
1. After a long time water will wear off rough edges and 
make a stone smooth. 
i 


2. A live earthworm appears and we see how it moves 
without legs, feet or wing. It wiggles and feels soft and 
sticky. 

3. Worms help plants grow by letting air into the earth. 
Air is also necessary for plants. 

4. Earthworms live in moist earth. 

5. Worms move slowly. 

The Bull Frog sound “ribet, ribet’’ is expiored as child- 
ren are invited to imitate the call. A live toad, the cousin of 
the frog, appears and we see its shape and skin texture. 

6. The toad has short front legs and Jong back legs. 

7. This enables the toad to move much more quickly 
than the earthworm and we see it /Jeap away. 


Leap Frog: Game and Rhyme — “I know a frog and his 
name is Rover, Let's play leap frog, oop and over!”’ etc. 

All children are creative and for them movement is a 
natural and vital means of expression. Early childhood is a 
time when large muscles are better developed than small 
ones. Concentration on _ gross locomotor movements; 
jumps, hops, leaps, etc., and on such body movements as 
swings, twists, turns, bends, stretches, serve as a frame- 
work for this development. Chants, rhythms and games are 
international and provide opportunities for emotional 
outlet, body awareness, language development and the 
sheer joy of moving. 


Sometimes silence is necessary 

to accentuate the quality of sound. 
Children must learn to 

interpret musical phrases. 


Listening Time and Quiet Time: “‘Let’s sit still for a bit 
and listen to the quiet all around us.’ 

In this fast-paced world, it is essential for children to 
have quiet, still periods. With machinery, traffic, music, 
ete., all around us, children learn quickly to ‘‘tune-out.” 
Auditory discrimination must be taught. By highlighting 
one environmental sound, such as water, earlier in the pro- 
gram and the Baltimore oriole call at this point, the child 
is able to distinguish one sound as separate from others. 


Meet the Flute: The sound of the flute is heard as distinct 
from the oriole. The flautist magically appears in the tree 
and answers questions musically with watery trills and 
ascending musical phrases. We see how the instrument 
works and have the opportunity to hear the pure unampli- 
fied sound of this beautiful instrument. 


Piano and Flute: The piano and flute duet helps the child 
hear the blending of two distinct sounds in the familiar 
opening theme music. The best possible performance of all 
types of music should be available to children of this age. 


Film: Animal and bird life at the pond — ‘‘One, two, three 
— now let's see.” 

The film serves as an opening from My Place to the out- 
side world which some children would not otherwise see. 
The camera provides the opportunity to be in the nest with 
the kingbird feeding her young; to watch a beaver build a 
lodge; to observe animals large and small from moose to 
frog in their natural habitat around a Canadian pond. 
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Shower Song: “I could stand underneath a shower, just 
showering by the hour...” 

Handy Harry’s shower song reinforces the theme of pro- 

perties of water, as well as the tactile feeling of “cool and 
clean and mostly wet.’’ Harry is having a marvellous time 
(keeping clean can be fun!) 
Flapdoodle‘s Flap! Handy Harry and Marilyn establish 
that Flapdoodle (who lives in the tree) is a perpetual comic 
fusser who gets into a flap whenever things get out of 
order. The children’s identification with this fanciful char- 
acter will spark imagination and help them to recognize 
and handle powerful emotions. (e.g. anger is legitimate, 
how is it best expressed?) At this point he is fussing and 
angry because he and his house have been showered. 
Marilyn offers to help by reading his favourite water story. 
Story; Noah's Ark: A version of the biblical story told in 
rhyme and illustrated with original graphics. The impor- 
tance of reading and telling stories cannot be stressed 
enough in the early childhood years. All aspects of 
language development hinge on the child’s opportunities to 
become familiar with many different types of stories. 

Stories will stretch the imagination, broaden interests, 
provoke thought, provide a common language and 
acquaint the child with beautiful words, rhythms and 
cadences. 

Recognizing and making up rhyming words is an im- 
portant step in learning to read. 


Puddle Play: Puddles usually come from rain but the hose 
has made this dirty puddle in the garden. Flapdoodle 
offers Harry his rubber boots which are too big for him. 
They are far too small for Harry but from Flap’s 
viewpoint, they are big. Marilyn’s shoes, therefore, are 


‘bigger and Harry’s biggest. 


The sinking and floating concept and the difference be- 
tween heavy, light, porous and non-porous substances are 
illustrated by a race with pencil and twig boats (light 
wood). A paper napkin is porous and absorbs water and 
will not float. 

A stone will sink without absorbing water. 

Dropping an object in a puddle makes beautiful rings or 
waves. 

The heat of the sun will dry up a puddle. 

Children Jove puddles. 


Puddle Song: 

‘Puddles are puddly 
Puddles are fun 

The trouble with a puddle 
Ts it dries in the sun... ."’ 


Marilyn: “It's time for you to go, too. Remember the 
special easy way to get over the wall. You got it! Away you 
go. I'll be waiting for you next time.” 

Leaving My Place over the wall again establishes the 
routine and promise of being able to return. 

The committee hopes that in the near future you will be 
able to view the Burning Bush Production of My Place on 
your local station and rejoice in the quality and 
significance of it and feel that the church is making an im- 
pact when you see the program credit ‘Produced in co- 
operation with The Presbyterian Church in Canada.” ® 


DR. CAMPBELL is dean of Seneca College, Toronto, and chairman of 
the Assembly's committee on communication Services. 

THE SYNOPSIS was provided by Marnie Patrick Roberts, M.A., 
A.R.C.T., primary specialist. 
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Roses from Israel 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND ROSES leave Israel every day 
during the winter season, the product of a remarkable 
Christian community known as Nes Ammim. 

Located 15 miles north of Haifa and ten miles from the 
Lebanese border, the settlement was established 15 years 
ago to promote greater Christian-Jewish understanding 
and co-operation. 

Nes Ammim stresses the kinship of Israel and the 
peoples of the world. The name comes from the Book of 
Isaiah, chapter 11, verse 10, which in the Living Bible 
reads: “In that day he who created the royal dynasty of 
David will be a banner of salvation to all the world. The 
nations will rally to him, for the land where he lives will be 
a glorious place.” 

The members and supporters of Nes Ammim have 
dedicated themselves to the task of persuading Christians 
to right the wrongs done to the Jews throughout the history 
of the church. 

For too long, they say, Christianity has treated the 
Jewish people, from whom Christ originated, as though 
they had been rejected by God: they state that God’s 
covenant with his people remains firm. From this it follows 
that Christianity can fulfil its task only by co-operation 
with Israel. Only in this way can the kingdom of God come 
into being. 

The members of Nes Ammim do not proselytize. They 
know that to the Jews the term missionary has a bad 
meaning, and a Jew baptized is regarded as a traitor to his 
people. 

This re-thinking of Jewish-Christian relations was 
sparked by the extermination of six million Jews by the 
Nazis, and rekindled by the establishment of the state of 
Israel. 

Led by Dutch Reformed Church people, a conference 
attended by Swiss, Germans and Americans was held in 
the Netherlands in 1960. There the idea of a Christian 
settlement in Israel, to demonstrate physical support of the 
new Jewish state, was proposed. 

Some 275 acres of land were purchased two years later. 
When this became known the Israeli press attacked the 
government for giving “aid to the establishment of a 
missionary village.” 

Gradually opposition was overcome. A nearby kibbutz 
even loaned one of its members to Nes Ammim, and 
Schlomo Bezek became a great promoter of the ideals of 
the community. 

When I visited Nes Ammim in February I was amazed 
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to find roses being exported from Israel to the Nether- 
lands! They go by air, packed in ice, to a flower auction 
market. Doubtless some of these boxes find their way to 
Canada. Grown in six acres of greenhouses, the roses are 
cut by hand three times a day in season, sorted mechanic- 
ally, and packed for shipment. 

This operation adds over half a million dollars a year to 
Israel’s economy, and now receives the full support of the 
government. In fact Nes Ammim is used as a model for ten 
other rose-growing projects. Some 25 acres are devoted to 
avocado trees, now just beginning to produce, and these go 
largely to France. 

There are some 50 families permanently settled in that 
co-operative settlement, together with a varying number of 
young volunteers, who work for six months or more as 
needed. All get the same salary, even the minister, who 
does his share of daily chores as well as acting as spiritual 
leader. Children of school age attend Israeli schools in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Rev. Simon Schoon, a young man in a turtle-necked 
sweater, told me that Bible study groups are the main 
religious emphasis. In some of these Israelis have joined, 
as the two explore each other’s faith. Divine worship is 
held on Saturday, not Sunday. The traditional Shabbat eve 
(Friday) is celebrated by all members of the community, 
who gather together for a festive meal. 

I talked to a young Canadian from Vancouver, John De 
Kleer, who at that time was on armed guard patrol 
through the night. When I asked why guards were needed 
another member pointed to the Lebanon hills just ten 
miles away. 

Life was primitive at Nes Ammim at first, the founding 
members lived in an old bus and worked with hand tools. 
Now the farm is mechanized to a large extent, and rough 
barracks are being replaced by family homes for married 
members and comfortable dormitories for the single 
volunteers. It is a co-operative settlement, self-supporting 
and administered by a five person secretariat elected by 
the members. 

The success as an agricultural community is a tribute to 
the zeal of those who have given themselves to Nes 
Ammim. This remarkable farm stands as a silent witness 
to Christian understanding and support for Israel. The 
ideal that it promotes is mutual respect between Jew and 
Christian, based on acknowledgment of the place of each 
in the divine purpose and plan. ® 
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AT A SPECIAL CHOIR DAY at Westminster 

Church, New Glasgow, N.S., Miss Margaret 

Munroe, longtime organist, was honoured. 

With her and Rev. J. Donald MacKay are 

W.A. MacDonald, left, clerk of session, 

and W.Y. Tucker, board chairman. 
The Hon. 
George 
Porteous 
(shown, right, 
with his wife, 
Kathleen.) 
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WESTMINSTER CHURCH in New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia, is one of the finest examples of Gothic architecture 
in wood in this country. It is also noted for its magnificent 
pipe organ. First installed in 1908, it was enlarged in ele 
and extended in range 18 years later. Recently the organ 
has been completely restored in preparation for West- 
minster’s centenary. 

For close to four decades the organist and choir director 
at Westminster has been Miss Margaret C. Munroe, an 
Associate of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. In that 
time she has missed not more than six Sunday services. To 
honour her and to show appreciation for the faithful ser- 
vices of all the members of the choir, a choir day was ob- 
served last December. 

Featured on the program were organ solos played by 
Miss Munroe, in which were reproduced the tinkle of 
sheep bells, the tune of the shepherd’s pipe, the squeal of 
the camel and the soft thud of its feet, and the wail of the 
wind, sounds heard by the Wise Men on their journey. 

On behalf of the congregation R.R. Murray, then chair- 


WHEN THE LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR of the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan was sworn in at Regina on March 3, 
he called upon his minister, Rev. Dr. Ronald A. Davidson, 
to close the ceremony with prayer. 

Thus began a new phase of service for the Honourable 
George Porteous, a highly respected citizen of Saskatoon. 
He is an elder in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church in that 
city, and in 1972 he was chosen as Citizen of the Year. 

Another form of recognition came in March, 1976 when 
the former Mount Royal Lodge, a large residence for 
senior citizens, was renamed Porteous Lodge. 

Initially George Porteous had led the campaign which 
made this housing development possible. He was ap- 
pointed the first executive of Jubilee Residences Limited in 
1959, and acted in that capacity until 1970. Although 
formally retired, Mr. Porteous continued to live in the 


THE ASSEMBLY CHURCH 
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AAS LEME IH ss ee: as RET RSS spices i 
: AT ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, ARNPRIOR, Ont., the 102nd General Assembly 
will open on Sunday, June 6 at 8 p.m. 
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NEVER IN THE HISTORY of The Presbyterian Church 
in Canada has the General Assembly met in a town as 
small as Arnprior, population 5,966. All the people of that 
north-eastern Ontario centre have joined together to make 
sure that it will be a successful meeting and one that will 
be long remembered. 

Since the invitation was accepted by the 101st General 
Assembly last June a steering committee of the 319 mem- 
ber congregation has been meeting every fortnight. Once a 
month it brings in the chairmen of eight other committees, 
all of them engaged in some phase of preparation for the 
Assembly. 

The steering committee consists of the Rev. Leo Hughes, 
minister of St. Andrew’s for the past nine years; Orville 
Blackburn, clerk of session; William Murray, chairman of 
the board of managers; Mrs. Evelyn Johnston, church 
treasurer; and elders Don Lyon and Orif Mather. 

Many homes in the community will be opened to pro- 
vide billets for the 250 commissioners. Only one motel is 
available, but rooms will be provided in a federal training 
centre at Arnprior and a United Church centre, Stewart 
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man of the board, presented a complete music centre to 
Miss Munroe for use in her home. 

Year after year New Glasgow pupils who have studied 
under Miss Munroe have gone on to take the Toronto 
Conservatory music examinations. Each year some of her 
pupils perform in the local music festival. Some have 
become professional musicians, and a number of the choir 
members got their start as pupils of their music director. 

At present Miss Munroe is president of both the Pictou 
County Chapter of the Nova Scotia Registered Music 
Teachers Association and the Pictou County Centre of the 
Royal Canadian College of Organists. Her hobby is 
gardening. 

Her father, the late Rev. Dr. Hugh Munroe, was minister 
of Westminster Church when he was elected Moderator of 
the General Assembly in 1937. 

In the worship and praise with which Westminster 
Church will celebrate the centennial of the congregation 
this year, the esteemed organist and choir director will play 
an important part. ® 


lodge and to act as program co-ordinator, counsellor and 
friend to the residents. 

Prior to the second World War George Porteous served 
as a Y.M.C.A. secretary. In that capacity he donned a 
uniform and went with the Canadian Army to Hong Kong. 
After three years there as a prisoner-of-war he required 
medical treatment and rehabilitation after his return to 
Canada. 

Three sons were born to his first wife, who died while 
Mr. Porteous was in prison camp in Hong Kong. He and 
his present wife, Kathleen, have two sons. The older one, 

Hugh, was chosen as a Rhodes scholar from Saskatchewan 
in 1974. 

As Lieutenant Governor the Honourable George 
Porteous is the official representative of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth in the Province of Saskatchewan. ® 


House, at Pakenham, 11 miles away. 

On Monday evening, June 7, the moderator’s banquet 
will be held in the hall of the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. John Chrysostom. On Tuesday the Presbyterian Church 
in Renfrew will entertain the commissioners at dinner. 
Other meals will be provided in local churches and at the 
Legion Hall. 

Study groups on the first two days will use ten class- 
rooms in Walter Zadow Public School, where teachers and 
pupils will be conveniently absent. 

Since St. Andrew’s Church seats only 375 including the 
choir area, arrangements have been made to transmit the 
opening of Assembly on Sunday evening to the church 
basement and the hall of the Royal Canadian Legion 
across the street. On Wednesday evening, weather per- 
mitting, an outdoor service will be held. 

Members of the Presbytery of Ottawa have volunteered 
to transport commissioners from the airport and railway 
station the 40 miles to Arnprior on Saturday and Sunday. 
_ Minibuses will take them to and from their billets during 
the week. ® 
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TWO 
SPIRITUAL 


GIANTS! 


Two Incredible 
Cassette 
Study Courses! _ i 


William Barclay and Leslie D. Weatherhead 


Barclay: New Testament Studies 

Romans 12 (Belonging to the New Age); 
I Corinthians 13 (Christian Love); Revelation U8} 
(Playground of the Eccentrics) ; and John 1:1-18 
(Prologue to John’s Gospel). In four incisive studies, 
Barclay helps individuals and groups to understand — 
even the most obscure passages in these provocative 
parts of scripture. A printed user’s guide is included 
in the cassette packet. One C-60 tape with study 
guide. $7.95, boxed 


The Will of God 
Leslie Weatherhead 


sets forth God’s will in 
three aspects: intentional, 
circumstantial, and ulti- 
mate. For today’s Chris- 
tian, faced by rampant 
confusion and violence, 
he offers spiritual order 
out of chaos. Study 
guide for individuals and 
groups included. Two 
C-60 tapes. $12.95, boxed 


at your local bookstore 


g.r.welchco.,Itd. 


toronto 
exclusive canadian representative 


, 
| 
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THE BOOK OF REVELATION, Chapter 6, inspired this painting by Matt 


“NIGHT, a piece of dark fabric studded with metal 
, stars by Lewis Hindle, shown draped from the ceiling. 


“THE COMING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT,” 
a panoramic tapestry by Hindle. 


THE CRUCIFIXION is depicted 
in Hindle’s ‘Passion Play.” 
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A CHRISTMAS theme is seen in 
“Madonna of the Window," by Hindle. 


CURATOR JoAnn Salomons 
welcomes visitors. 


Christian 
Artists\ 


Story and photos by 
Valerie M. Dunn 


WHEN MOST OF US think about Christian art we 
probably visualize the sentimental Sunday school pictures 
of our youth, showing a blue-eyed Jesus blessing little 
children. 

But those operating the Patmos Gallery in Toronto have 
a broader view. Committed to showing the work of Chris- 
tian artists, they want to display artistic statements about 
the world by people who can reflect on the role and com- 
passion of Christ. 

So for them, Christian art is not necessarily on a specifi- 
cally religious theme, anything from landscapes to abstract 
design in plexiglas or stainless steel is shown. A recent 
exhibition by Winifred Petchey Marsh of Thornhill, Ont. 
depicted intimate scenes from Eskimo life and the stark 
icescapes of the Canadian Arctic, where she lived as the 
wife of the late Donald B. Marsh, Anglican Bishop of the 
Arctic, when he was a missionary there. 

And religious subjects are often far from traditional in 
style, like the exciting designs by 29-year-old Lewis Hindle 
of Meaford, Ont., shown here and on the cover. A well- 
known liturgical artist and banner-maker within the 
United Church of Canada, Hindle works in fabric and has 
shown his creations widely, as well as leading workshops. 

Patmos, named for the Mediterranean island on which 
the apostle John saw his visions, began in the U.S.A. in 
1968, where a tiny group of artists in Chicago worked 
under the guidance of a seasoned master artist. But in 
searching for a richer, more stimulating cultural climate 
they moved to Toronto in 1971. 

At first, Patmos was a workshop with studio space for 
ten artists which as a secondary function had a gallery, 
mostly for their own work. But in 1974 they opened the 
present public gallery at 6a Church Street in the heart of a 
developing sector of downtown Toronto, and now show art 
from across Canada and the U.S.A. 

As their quarterly newsletter explains, “Our continuing 
concern is to help get quality Christian artists into the 
market place in a way that preserves their integrity... and 
help gifted young artists enrich the praise and ordinary 
lifestyle of God’s people and our neighbours.” 

Curator JoAnn Salomons, an attractive young woman 
with a warm smile, says, ‘““Our standards are high. A 
selection committee reviews the work of applicants who 
wish to show, following a personal interview. 

““We also accept work by people who may not be com- 
mitted Christians but exhibit a Christian attitude and 
philosophy toward life,’ JoAnn says. 

“And we’re trying to promote other branches of the arts 
by sponsoring such things as poetry readings and musical 
recitals, as well as art lectures.”’ 

One such event was an architectural walk through old 
Toronto, and their excellent newsletter includes articles on 
many phases of the arts and by young writers. A recent 
edition introduces Elan, a new Christian contemporary 
musical group in southern Ontario. 

The non-profit gallery subsists on donations and fees 
from members as well as commissions from sales and 
hanging fees. Their mailing list is over 2,000 in Canada, 
the U.S.A. and abroad. And they send exhibits to other 
places, as far away as Minnesota, U.S.A. 

In many ways, Patmos balances on the edge between 
sacred and secular. Some visitors to the intimate gallery 
are surprised to find Christian art of such a high standard 
and variety. ‘‘Other people from orthodox backgrounds 
expect traditionalism, and may even be shocked to find 
anyone in a gallery of this sort smoking or drinking,” says 


JoAnn. &® 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 


BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 
hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 


A QUALITY — 28 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departure: 


October 30, 1976 
Including Hawaii, Australia, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, California 


For information and brochures 


COOKE’S &"" 


Service 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, Ont. 
N8H 1M3 
Telephone 519 - 326-3258 


NEWS 


Sackville plans campus 


Plans for an inter-church campus at 
Sackville, N.S., are moving ahead with the 
hiring of an architectural firm as building 
consultants. 

Six denominations — Roman Catholic, 
United Church, Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Lutheran and Church of Christ (Disciples) 
— are co-operating in a joint project 
designed to serve a community of 30,000 
outside Halifax. 

The complex is expected to serve both as 
a place of worship and a facility for other 
activities, with each church retaining its 
own identity and traditions. An _ inter- 
church agreement is nearly complete on the 
relationship of the churches with respect to 
land and building use, cost sharing and 
changes in the number and nature of the 
participating bodies. 

Churches in the Sackville area are now 
meeting in nearby church buildings, high 
schools, and private homes. The project is 
the first of its kind in the Atlantic prov- 
inces and will be a guide to church leaders 
who have to make decisions about churches 
in other developing areas. 


Catholic/Anglican talks 


Questions related to ministry and cele- 
bration of the eucharist will be the topics of 
discussions this year between Canadian 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics as they 
seek to reach a meeting of minds after four 
centuries of separation. 

Study groups have been appointed in 
parishes all across the country by both the 
Anglican Church of Canada and the 
Roman Catholic Church to give their views 
on documents on these points prepared at 
the international level. 

The Canadian Catholic Conference says 
in a statement the country-wide, down-to- 
earth talks at the local level are a new 


= : 


EWART COLLEGE STUDENTS visited Alma Street Church, St. Thomas, Ont. for a busy weekend. 


phase in the dialogue of reunification 
between the two churches, under way for 
several years. 

The documents are study papers pre- 
pared by the international Anglican- 
Roman Catholic commission of theologians 
and a commentary from the Vatican’s 
sacred congregation for doctrine and faith. 


Leaders meet P.M. 


Canada’s five major Christian denomina- 
tions met directly with the Prime Minister 
of Canada and several cabinet ministers in 
March to demand immediate action from 
the federal government on the crises of 
poverty, oppression and injustice among 
the nation’s poor, and on issues of inter- 
national development. 

In a 17-page brief, titled “Justice De- 
mands Action,”’ presented to Mr. Trudeau 
during the talks, the church leaders claim- 
ed the power of large corporations and 
government often “impedes the legitimate 
struggles of people for the changes neces- 
sary to bring about a more just economic 
social change.”’ 

The brief was signed and presented by 
the Rev. N. Berner, president of the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches; Bishop G. 
Emmett Carter of London, Ont., president, 
Canadian Catholic Conference of Bishops; 
the Rt. Rev. W. K. Howard, Moderator, 
United Church of Canada; Rey. Dr. D. C. 
MacDonald, secretary of the administrative 
council, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada; the Rev. R. Nostbakken, 
president, Lutheran Council in Canada; 
and Archbishop E. W. Scott, Primate, 
Anglican Church of Canada. 

In their meeting, the church leaders 
discussed a moratorium on development in 
the north, for environmental and native 
rights reasons; trade policies that would 
favour developing nations; penalties 
against Canadian trans-national corpora- 
tions which invest ‘‘in countries which 


flagrantly violate human rights,’’ such as 
Noranda in Chile, and Falconbridge in 
Namibia and South Africa; income distri- 
bution within Canada and the need for tax 


— 


Following a Saturday evening supper they made an illustrated presentation of the work of the 
college. On Sunday they conducted the morning service and told of the opportunities that await 
graduates. They were billeted with Alma Street members and guided by young Explorers. 
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reform; and recommendations for the 
drafting of the new Immigration Act. 


Women priests 


Nine Anglican bishops have indicated 
that they are prepared to ordain women 
priests this November. 

The bishops, who identified themselves 
during the House of Bishops meeting last 
month, are: John Conlin of Brandon, John 
Snowden of Cariboo, John Bothwell of 
Niagara, David Ragg of Huron, Timothy 
Matthews of Quebec, Fred Crabb of 
Athabasca, Douglas Ford of Saskatoon, 
Barry Valentine of Rupert’s Land, and 
Archbishop David Somerville of New 
Westminster. 

The ordinations will take place on two 
dates: November 1 and November 30. 
Under guidelines drawn up by a bishops’ 
task force, the ordination services will 
include both male and female candidates. 
The bishops have declared neither tele- 
vision nor radio will be allowed inside the 
churches for these services. 


Olympic churches 


In the Presbytery of Montreal three 
churches have been designated as Olympic 
churches: St. Andrew and St. Paul (English 
language), Eglise St. Luc (French), and 
Beckwith Memorial (Italian). 

Services for the athletes will be held from 
July 4 to July 29. 


Chippawa’s achievement 


To raise $16,500 in seven weeks was the 
challenge accepted by the congregation of 
Chippawa Presbyterian Church, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., at its annual meeting this year. 
The purpose was to wipe out the remain- 
ing debt and complete a vision of 20 years 
ago. 

In 1956 the congregation took the first 
steps towards major reorganization and 
expansion of its work. Properties were 
purchased that would provide adequate 
parking and a new manse location. In 
1959, the manse was moved across the 
street and placed on a new foundation. All 
the furnishings were left inside the manse 
— even the dishes in the cupboards. 
Everything survived the move! 

The major undertaking was the erection 
of a new sanctuary which was dedicated in 
early 1961. The new building was con- 
nected to the old church edifice by means 
of a hallway suspended over a portion of 
the cemetery. The older building was then 
used for Christian education purposes. 

In June of 1971 that building had been 
completely destroyed by fire! A fire door, 
situated in the suspended hallway, 
prevented the fire from spreading to the 
sanctuary. Immediately the congregation 
took steps to erect a new Christian edu- 
cation building on the same site. It was 
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INSIGHT TOURS 


A Project Of The Board Of World Mission Presbyterian Church In Canada 


India & Mepal 


An Opportunity To: 


meet and share with Indian & Nepali people 

visit the Bhil Area, Jnansi, Ludhiana, Bombay, Delhi, Agra 
spend a weekend in Nepal and weather permitting, see Mt. 
Everest in the distance 

enjoy the charm of your tour hostess, Margaret Kennedy, 
and learn from her more than 20 years experience in India 


21 DAYS 


OCT. 30 TO NOV. 20, 1976 
Toronto to Toronto 


$1450. 


based on twin occupancy 


Travel arrangements handled by Alma Tours and Travel Ltd. Programme 
planned by the Board of World Mission in cooperation with the Church of 
North India and the United Mission to Nepal. 


Write now for full information to: 


ALMA TOURS AND TRAVEL LTD. 
3850 Sheppard Ave. East, 


Agincourt, Ontario, M1T 3L4 


THE OPPOSITE OF LOVE 


The opposite of love is not hate. It is indifference. 
Christian love compels us to respond to the longing of 
people for the Scriptures in their own language. 


Express your Christian love by giving urgent help. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 1Y1 
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dedicated in the fall of 1972. 

Over the years the Chippawa Church has 
endeavoured to present a well-rounded 
program of activities for all its people. In 
1973, a full-time director of Christian edu- 
cation was engaged to strengthen its work 
and reach out into the community. At 
present, 43% of those who use the faci- 
lities each week are not connected with the 
congregation. 

Through the efforts of the church organ- 
ist, the congregation purchased a used pipe 
organ which was dismantled, moved from 
its former location, and installed entirely 
by volunteers from the congregation. It was 
dedicated on Easter Sunday, 1975S. 


STODDARD JONES accepts the first 
cheque from Miss Marguerite Morrison 
while Rev. Karl English looks on. 


To complete that vision of 20 years ago, 
a capital fund campaign was initiated at 


the annual meeting in 1976. The first 
cheque was presented by Miss Marguerite 
Morrison at that time. On March 14, at a 
special service, it was reported that $17,000 
had been attained in cash, along with 
$4,000 in pledges. The original goal of 
$16,500 was surpassed by 25%! Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the membership made 
special one-time donations to this cam- 


paign. 


MRS. BLANCHE JOHNSTON, Stoddard Jones 
and lan Robertson burn the Chippawa mortgage. 


The symbolic burning was conducted by 
A. Stoddard Jones, chairman of the capital 
fund campaign. He had also chaired the 
building committees for construction of 
both buildings. He was assisted by Ian 
Robertson, a representative of the youth of 
the congregation and Mrs. Blanche 
Johnston, representing the senior portion of 
the church. 


These endeavours have not kept 
Chippawa from supporting the larger work 
of the church. In 1975, 20% of all the 
money raised by the congregation of 325 
members was given to others. 


1.C. Aid for Guatemala 


More than $32,000 has been contributed 
by Presbyterian individuals and congrega- 
tions towards relief in Guatemala since the 
series of earthquakes there. 

The committee on inter-church aid, 
refugee and world service acknowledges 
with thanks the speedy and generous res- 
ponse to its appeal. 

$15,000 has gone forward to aid vic- 
tims of the disaster, and the balance has 
been committed to rehabilitation projects, 
in particular permanent housing. 


An idea for hymn study 


The Book of Praise indexes hymns of 
many topics, composers, authors and 
sources, many metres, but has anyone 
taken the time to examine from how many 
countries our hymns have come? Someone 
did, in Smiths Falls, Ontario, and organ- 
ized the list of countries into regions: 
British Isles, East Europe, Central Europe, 
West Europe, Africa and North America. 
An evening of singing these was enjoyed in 


Natural regularity: 
Nabisco 100% Bran can help... 


Authorities now agree: A regular supply of natural 
food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 
system by gently aiding natural regularity. 
And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 
source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 
only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 
concentrates. 
Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 
part of your diet. Regularly. 


...an excellent source of food fibre 
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the Smiths Falls church, arranged by West- 
minster Presbyterian Women. 

An additional treat was supplied by a 
member of the church who has spent many 
years in India; wearing a costume she sang 
hymns in Hindi and Bhili. All of this was 
printed in an attractive program, listing 
Canada and the U.S.A., 18 countries in 
Europe, four parts of the British Isles, 
India and Africa, early Gaelic and Latin 
and early North American Indian, as well 
as the early church in seven regions. 

Originating and planning this unusual 
program was Mrs. Jessie Forde, a devoted 
worker since 1938 in the Smiths Falls 
church and Sunday school and a graduate 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

At several women’s meetings in. the 
preceding months, Mrs. Forde directed the 
ladies in detailed examination of the Book 
of Praise, observing its wide variety in eight 
studies, namely: 

(a) Hymns of many centuries, from years 
300 to 1972. 

(b) Words by many authors — preachers, 
poets, early church leaders, writers of 
famous books, folk-rhymes whose authors 
are unknown, and by many translators, 
and also words from the Bible para- 
phrased. 

(c) Tunes, all printed with harmony, by 
many great classical musicians, from early 
church hymnaries, by medieval, modern 
and contemporary composers. 

(d) Many types of hymns: prayers, praise, 


ees 


revival, children’s, chants, blessings and 
creeds, folk-songs, quiet melodies and 


“rousing rhythms and dance-beats. 


(e) The metre and how to interchange 
tunes, all carefully indexed pages 765-768. 

(f) Hymns from other churches — notic- 
ing the purpose of the committee who 
compiled this Book of Praise, as stated in 
the preface. 

(g) Psalms — the first 68 numbers and 
the last 40 pages. (Compare Hymn 9 with 


BE eo a 
ON MARCH 21 THE SOD was turned for the $5.4 million two tower Dunwood Place, 
a project of the Presbyterian Senior Citizens’ Housing Society, New Westminster, B.C. 
The model above shows the complex which is being financed through government grants, 
a CMHC mortgage, and local Presbyterian support. 


Psalm 23) 

(h) Topics and sub-topics as listed in 
careful detail on pages 774-794. We can 
quickly find thoughts, sentiments, inspira- 
tion for all types of persons and many of 
their problems, for all occasions and 
special needs and for many references, as 
well as for many aspects of God and Christ 
and the Christian life. 

These evenings proved that the Book of 
Praise is full of variety. 


No matter what you have to copy, Gestetner 
stencil duplicators make it perfectly clear. 
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Typewritten material. Drawings. Paste-ups. And, yes, 
continuous-tone photographs. 


system can copy it. 


easy, and fast. 


Usually better! 


You name it and the Gestetner stencil duplicating 


Up to five thousand times from a single stencil. At the 
rate of up to 180 copies a minute. In black or colours. Ona 
variety of paper stock. In sizes ranging from post cards to 
legal documents. And on both sides of the paper. 

Not only is the Gestetner stencil duplicating system a 
lot more versatile than you may have thought, it’s also clean, 


And the quality is every bit as good as photo-copying. 


And in the long run, a fraction of the cost. 

We'd be pleased to tell you all about Gestetner stencil 
duplicators. And their companion, push-button electronic 
stencil cutters that automatically make stencils from originals. 

We're in the phone book, so give us a Call. And then 
give us just 20 minutes of your time to show you the Gestetner 
stencil duplicating system and how it can save you enough 
money to pay for itself in a matter of months. 

Face it. No matter what you have to copy, Gestetner 
stencil duplicating is clearly the way to do it. 


Gestetner 


The original word in paper communications. 
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MAKE A DREAM COME TRUE 
TRAVEL WITH US 
Alaska, Yukon 


British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 


Atlantic Canada, Bahamas 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Four identical 21 day Midnight Sun Tours 
originating Toronto, June 28th, July 
19th, August 9th and August 30th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Edmonton and re- 
turn. “‘North to Alaska’’ by motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
country; Whitehorse and Dawson City; 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘‘Trail of 98” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway, Ferry- 
liner, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Con- 
tinue by motorcoach visiting Vancouver, 
Victoria, Canadian Rockies, Roger's 
Pass, Lake Louise, Columbia Icefields, 
Jasper and Edmonton. Personally es- 
corted. Tour Price — $1,199.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE TOURS 


Two luxurious 14-day Spring and Sum- 
mer Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Inside Passage, featuring an 8-day cruise 
on the C.P.’s palatial passenger ship 
T.E.V. Princess Patricia. Personally Es- 
corted. Spring Tour originates Toronto, 
Tuesday, June 8th; Summer Tour origi- 
nates Toronto, Saturday, September 4th. 
C.P. Air jet flight to Vancouver and 
return. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska; Prince Rupert 
and Alert Bay, B.C. 50 mile cruise to 
Glacier Bay and return. White Pass & 
Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight- 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. 
Tour Price — $1,139.00; adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 


TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 


Five identical 13-day Totem Triangle 
Tours originating Toronto June 20th, 
July 14th, August 1st, August 21st, Sep- 
tember 4th. Air Canada Toronto-Calgary. 
Deluxe motorcoach; visit Banff, Lake 
Louise, Okanagan Valley, Kelowna, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Vancouver Island. 
Cruise the Inside Passage aboard M.V. 
Queen of Prince Rupert to Prince Rupert. 
Motorcoach; Prince George, Jasper, 
Columbia Icefields, Edmonton and Air 
Canada to Toronto. Tour price from 
Tur dite $789.00. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 


Enjoy a 16 day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
3reton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York. Enjoy the Gaspe Peninsula, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove 
and Saint John. Tours originate Toronto 
by deluxe Motorcoach on Monday, 
September 20th and Monday, September 
27th. Tour Price $469.00. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made for 
residents of Western Canada to com- 
mence the tour in Toronto. 
For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 513 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


BOOKS 


THE BIBLE IN ORDER, 
edited by Joseph Rhymer 

Using the text of the Jerusalem Bible, 
one of its translators has arranged the 
books in the order in which they were 
originally written, and not as they have 
come down to us. 

Some of the books are divided into 
sections and sub-sections, for example, 
Revelation. The first three chapters (after a 
prologue) are listed under ‘‘The Letters to 
the Churches of Asia.’”’ Chapters four to 22, 
plus an epilogue, come under ‘‘The 
Prophetic Visions.”’ (Doubleday, $34.50) 


CANADA’S OLYMPIC CHANCES, 
by Dave Steen and John Craig 

The writers of this factual book have 
optimistically predicted that Canadian 
athletes will win more medals at the 1976 
Summer Olympic Games in Montreal than 
were realized in the 1928 and 1932 
Olympics. They go on to give a breakdown 
by sports of the possible competitors 
Canada will have in each event and how 
they stack up against athletes from the rest 
of the world. This book provides the 
spectator with knowledge and plenty of 
food for thought pertaining to Canada’s 
Olympic hopes. A must for all interested 
sports fans. (Pocket Books paperback, 


$1.95) D. R. McBrien 


FREEDOM TO DIE: MORAL AND 
LEGAL ASPECTS OF EUTHANASIA, 
by O. Ruth Russell 

Much is currently heard about our right 
to live — but what about our right to die? 
The author, a Canadian psychologist with 
wide experience in teaching and public 
service before her retirement in 1962, 
argues from a humanistic tradition that 
each person has a right to painless death 
when the alternative is needless suffering. 
Present laws restrict this right as several 
recent court cases have shown, but Dr. 
Russell calls for legal reforms that will 
permit euthanasia under careful  safe- 
guards. The questions surrounding mercy- 
killing are deep and crucial, and may soon 
rival the abortion issue for our attention. 
(Van Nonstrand Reinhold, $14.75) 

John S. Moir 


A TIME TO CHEER, 
by Isabel Buchanan 

This is a description of life in India as 
related to the ministry of the Rev. Thomas 
Buchanan. He went out in 1920 as a 
Presbyterian missionary, and after 1925 
continued with the United Church until his 
retirement in 1960. 

In this paperback volume the author (his 
wife) portrays the India of that day, and 
records the extent of the work of various 
Canadians, including the Rey. John 
Buchanan, M.D., who was not related to 
Dr. Thomas Buchanan. One chapter is 


devoted to ‘The Lighter Side of Mission 
Life.’’ (Houstons, $4.50) 


HOLLYWOOD’S CANADA, 
by Pierre Berton 

Here is an excellent magazine article or 
monograph that has been so stuffed with 
details, footnotes and pictures that it has 
become a book. As a book it is too much! 
But if you want to see why Americans (and 
Canadians too) have the wrong image of 
Canada you need to read this. For all his 
nit-picking Berton does make a good point; 
that Hollywood, through 575 movies, has 
made the world think that there is little 
difference between Americans and Cana- 
dians. Berton does us all a service by 
reminding us again that we do have a 
distinctive Canadian identity which is far 
better than anything Hollywood has sold 
us. (McClelland and Stewart, $13.95) 


LETTERS 


collective knowledge and understand- 
ing of other young people, to receive a 
“rounding-off” of the church school’s 
instruction in doctrine and duty, and 
to learn something of the history and 
witness of the local congregation and 
our denomination. 

In order to fully grasp the realiza- 
tion of their responsibilities as mem- 
bers I feel that between the ages of 10 
and 12 is possibly too soon for the 
children to be received into full com- 
municant membership. Our church 
schools, being highly structured and 
organized in today’s church, are only 
half-way through a systematic study of 
the Bible. This is especially so when 
the ten-year-old receives the same 
Bible lesson as a four-year-old sibling; 
the only difference being a more 
mature approach and _ interpretation 
for the ten-year-old. 

I feel that age 14 is the minimum at 
which the child should receive, or start 
to receive, tutelage in the higher realms 
of Christian education; particularly the 
duties, responsibilities and meanings of 
coming to the Lord’s Table. Age 14 is 
recognized by the civil educational 
authorities as the age at which the 
teaching methods and programs cease 
to be elementary. At 14, in Ontario, 
the child, or young person, is entering 
secondary school; a period of collecting 
the earlier teachings and putting them 
to use in problem-solving. 

Should this not be the way of the 
church? Age 14 and the young person 
enters into a higher realm of education 
with teaching on the remembrance of 
the Lord’s death. 

Ian Dudgeon, Cambridge, Ont. 
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% 
The Rev. J. G. Shearer 


In the April 1975 Record appeared 
an article ‘J. G. Shearer, Crusader for 
Christ’s Kingdom,”’ written by an 
eminent historian. The article was very 
‘fine and worthy of the great gentleman 
whose life and work it commemorated. 
In the article, however, there was an 
error, twice indicated, ‘““Dr. Shearer’s 
death was ignored by The Presbyterian 
Record because the editor, Rev. Dr. 
Ephraim Scott was strongly opposed to 
the church union which Shearer had 
supported” and again, ‘‘John George 
Shearer did not live to see the consum- 
mation of the church union on which 
he had pinned his hopes for great 
social action... Men of all denomi- 
nations joined in praising the work of 
Canada’s foremost crusader for 
Christ’s Kingdom. But The Presby- 
terian Record remained silent.”’ 

The facts are that Dr. Scott had 
published many articles by Dr. 
Shearer. Dr. Shearer died March 27, 
1925 and in the April issue of The 
Record, Dr. Scott published an article 
by Dr. Shearer on ‘Gambling and 
Fairs.” Dr. Scott wrote ‘‘This article, 
the last of many that The Record has 


printed from the pen of Dr. Shearer, 
receives sad emphasis from the fact of 
his sudden and lamented passing a few 
days since at the age of sixty-six when 
a strong and active life seemed to 
promise many years of helpfulness and 
service. — Ed.’’ (April 1925 Record, 
page 100). 

As a boy in my father’s manse in 
Hastings, Ontario, I had met Dr. 
Shearer but I never heard of him as a 
leader in the church union movement. 
He would have the good sense to 
realize he was working with pros and 
antis in our church and in the Anglican 
and Baptist churches, both of whom 
had declined to consider union. In fact, 
Dr. Shearer may have been opposed to 
union. In the Memorial Records of the 
Assembly of 1925, the concluding 
words concerning him are ‘‘He was 
deeply attached to his own Presby- 
terian Church, but his work is much 
greater than any denomination and has 


made itself felt beyond our own 
Dominion”. (A&P G.A. 1925 app. 
page 530). 


In July 1975, the fact that Dr. Scott 
had indeed taken notice of Dr. 
Shearer’s death was drawn to the 
attention of the writer of the article but 


though a year has passed no action has 
been taken. It is only this omission 
which has laid upon me the necessity 
of a correction. 

(Rev. Dr.) E.A. Thomson, Toronto. 


John Moir replies 


In reference to Dr. Thomson’s letter, 
for Dr. Ephraim Scott to refer to 
J. G. Shearer’s death simply as his 
“lamented passing” scarcely qualifies 
in my opinion as generous or Christian 
praise for one who had devoted most of 
a lifetime to the cause of moral reform. 
In the Presbyterian Witness of 9th 
April, 1925, Dr. George Pidgeon pub- 
lished a thousand-word eulogy of 
Shearer, concluding that he was ‘‘the 
most loyal of friends.’’ ‘‘His was too 
strong a mind to rest content in purely 
negative efforts.” At no point in my 
brief article did I refer to Shearer as a 
leader in the church union movement, 
and I think the quotation from the 
memorial record of the General 
Assembly is ample testimony to 
Shearer’s praiseworthy blending of 
Presbyterianism and Christian ecu- 
menism. John S. Moir, Markham, Ont. 


INTO in RIGEORE 


AT 


EWART COLLEGE 


pay, 1976 


156 St. George Street, Toronto, Ont. M5S 2G1 


PUT 
YOURSELF. 


YOUNGEPE© PLE: 


Register now for the 1976-77 academic 
session for professional education leading 
to Christian Education and other 
specialized ministries. 


(Degree-Diploma or Diploma programmes) 


CHURCH MEMBERS: 


Contribute to the new 
Ewart College Resource Fund 


to expand and strengthen the 


programmes of the College. 


MINISTERS, DEACONESSES, 
OR LAY LEADERS IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION: 
Register now for the June 11-16, 1976 


Dr. 


Continuing and Lay Education programme 


“Developing the Congregation’s 
Educational Ministry” 


Leadership 
from 
Presbyterian 
School of 
Christian 

, Education 
.. Richmond, Va. 


Mrs. Elizabeth 
Ramsey 


Sara Little 
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Why is 
THE LIVING BIBLE 


so popular? 


Here’s what the world renowned leaders are saying: 


“The Living Bible is the best paraphrase of the scriptures I have ever read. I use it regularly in my own 
study of the Word of God and in my preparation of messages and a very large percentage of the people in the 
Peoples’ Church use it for their personal devotions.”’ 

Paul B. Smith, Pastor, The Peoples’ Church Toronto 


“T like The Living Bible because it is true to God’s word and yet it expresses the Divine word in the lan- 
guage of today in a most persuasive and attractive manner. It has been a great spiritual blessing to me 
personally.”’ Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, Pastor, The Marble Collegiate Church 


“The strength of The Living Bible lies particularly in its ability to communicate to young people. Of course, 
I know that it is by no means children and young people only that appreciate the (Living Bible), but they are 
a Class for which I have a special concern and I am glad that you have met their needs so effectively.”’ 

F.F. Bruce, University of Manchester. 


“We recommend The Living Bible to scores who come to Christ in our Crusades. Its language conveys 
biblical truth to the contemporary mind.”’ 

Barry Moore, Crusade Evangelism International, Canada 
“In general I can recommend The Living Bible as making the Bible ‘come alive’. I am glad that there are so 
many people who are rediscovering the Bible through reading this version.” 

Bishop Lance Webb, The United Methodist Church, Illinois Area 
“‘T am delighted to express my affirmation of The Living Bible. I use it personally in my own devotions and 
from the pulpit. This contemporary translation is an effective interpretation of the Hebrew and Greek. I am 
thankful for The Living Bible.” Dr. Lloyd John Ogilvie, Pastor, First Presbyterian Church of Hollywood 


“The printing and distribution of The Living Bible is the single most important contribution America has 
made to the world. Thank God for The Living Bible.” 
Pat Boone, Entertainer 


‘There is no way to dodge the language of The Living Bible. It speaks simply, unequivocally, directly.” 
Elisabeth Elliot, Author and Lecturer 


‘For the pleasurable reading of the Bible, The Living Bible is without a peer.”’ 
Dr. Ben Lacy Rose, Former Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
“The beauty of simplicity is so real in The Living Bible. Perceptive young parents, who want their children 
to ‘taste and see’ the good news of the gospel at an early age, can find The Living Bible so helpful!”’ 
Vera Shaw, National Chairman of Young Mother Council Service 
“The Living Bible is the most readable and the most natural English rendition available.” 
Dr. John Beekman, Translation Coordinator, Wycliffe Bible Translators. 


‘“Never before has the Bible been paraphrased with such simplicity in thought as in The Living Bible.” 
Jack McAlister, President, World Literature Crusade. 


“The Living Bible has inspired my reading of whole books at a sitting. I find it unnecessary to ‘translate’ 
verse by verse to understand the text. Instead I read The Living Bible like any contemporary book and 


enjoy what God has to say.” George B. Newitt, Attorney 


“It is no wonder at all to me that The Living Bible is without doubt the most popular version available to 
people today. It follows Jesus’ thinking by clarifying and never obscuring the all-important Word of God.” 


Eugenia Price, Author 
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be After 5 Yeats — 
Fo “The‘Living “Bible 
oe. sd SG 
| _ The Most Popular‘Bible 


oe Of Any Kind 


The Living Bible is available in assorted editions and bindings: large print 
red letter, indexed, children’s illustrated, family and Catholic imprimatur. 


J 


Write for FREE book: ; oe | 
“THE LIVING BIBLE —NOT JUST ANOTHER VERSION” ai GEL 
LTD. ToRONTO, ONTARIO 
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May, 1976 


DOCK PROJECT 
Camp Kintail 


BUY 
A 
BOARD 


$15 
will put your name 
on a board for 
development of 


CAMP KINTAIL 


Send cheques to 
Chairman, Fund Raising, 
C.W. Lemmex, 

3082 Northview Cres., 
Burlington, Ont. L7M 1B1 


5 Laat f i i 
“clubs. churches® \”. 
OMS tse 


| STACKING © | 
CHAIRS - 


Send for 
full colour 
brochure 


ST 


STANDARD TUBE 


CANADA LIMITED 
WOODSTOCK ONTARIO 
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ARE YOU PAYING 
TOO MUCH 
FOR THE RECORD? 


If you are paying 

$3 a year 

your congregation 

is NOT on 

the Every Home Plan 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


QO I notice in Acts and Proceedings 
of the General Assembly that the 
committee to nominate standing 
committees divide their nominations 
into groups, A, B, C, and D. Why? 


A\ These are not orders of glory, as 
commonly supposed. The division is 
first found in Acts and Proceedings, 
1930. The intent was that no one 
person could be appointed to more 
than one board or committee in each 
of these groups. This applied to those 
appointed year by year, and not to 
ex-officio personnel, such as the 
clerks of Assembly who of necessity 
might have to be on more than one 
in any group. The problem was — 
and is — to have all sections of the 
church represented in these nomina- 
tions, and yet to keep the total 
number small for reasons of eco- 
nomy. The problem of representation 
has been helped by having synod 
conveners, in certain boards, as ex- 
officio members. One thing that 
pleases me mightily is to find that 
where there are wide differences of 
opinion there is an honest effort to 
have nominated for the board or 
committee members representative 
of the differences of opinion. When 
the differences are not resolved the 
Assembly may find that dissent has 
been entered or a minority report 
accompanies the main _ report. 
Assembly may find the minority 
report more acceptable than the 
majority report, and vote accord- 
ingly. The most important point 
about a board’s report is not the 
importance of “getting it through 
Assembly,”’ but getting it accepted 
throughout the church. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA 1R3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
On March 31 the amount 
received from congregations 
for the General Assembly's 
budget totalled $301,023, as 
compared to $214,028 for the 
last 


first three months of 


year. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) has con- 
tributed $86,250 and the 
W.M.S. (E.D.) $10,000 towards 
the mission work of the 
church by March 31. 


Church Furniture 
PEWS 
\ Stacking - folding - wood 


plastic - steel - upholstered - 
chrome - copper. 


» A complete line of tables and 
, chairs for every purpose. 


. Peter Keppie Sales 
57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. 
Tel (416) 284-5260 


“Specialists in Seating” 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


The Inter-Church Aid Committee requires an 
Administrative Assistant. 

Duties: 1. To document development projects for 
submission to Federal and Provincial govern- 
ments for matching funds. 2. To perform secre- 
tarial and administrative tasks for the Inter- 
Church Aid Committee. 

Location: Church Offices, Don Mills, Ontario. 
Please submit applications including curriculum 
vitae to: The Convener, Inter-Church Aid Com- 
mittee, The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 50 
Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
Closing Date: May 31, 1976. 


AFRICAN ADVENTURE 
Royal African Adventure, including South 
America, 21 days from August 17. Tour leader: 
Rev. Eric Beggs of Orillia. Travel arrangements 
by Wholesale Tours International, 395 Old Yonge 
Street, Willowdale, Ontario, M2P 1R6. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 


160th ANNIVERSARY 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO 

Come; celebrate; praise the Lord; with us as we 
celebrate our 160th anniversary on the weekend 
of May 8th and 9th. Special Speaker, Dr. 
Findlay Stewart, Family Banquet Saturday 
Evening, Church Service Sunday. All members, 
former members and friends are invited. Write 
Box 885 for further information. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 

One social worker, preferably with an M.S.W., to 
work with children who have emotional problems 
in a treatment facility within a group home 
setting. Please apply and submit resume to: 
Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 Queens Avenue, 
LONDON, Ontario, N6B 1Y7. Attn: Jack F. 
Wall, (Executive Director) Phone: (519) 433- 
8429. 


-BOOK OF PRAISE 


Does the Book of Praise need a new start? Sing- 
ins, workshops, illustrated talks for presbyteries, 
congregations, ministerial groups, organists, etc. 
Contact: Alan H. Cowle, 2547 Bloor Street West, 
#5, Toronto, Ontario, M6S 181 - Telephone 
(416) 767-4427. 


RETIREMENT LIVING in all adult mobile- 
home community. All amenities for comtortable 
living. Visit or write for free brochure. Twin Elm 
Estates, “471 Caradoe Street) Se Strathiov 
Ontario N7G 2P9. 


PENFRIENDS IN CANADA wanted urgently; 
all ages. The Pen Society, (F.26), Chorley, Lancs, _ 
England. 
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Presbyterian Camps 
1976 


Synod of the Atlantic Provinces: 

Camp Geddie, Merigomish, N.S. BOK 1G0; 
registrar: Camp Geddie, 805 The Maritime 
Bldg., New Glasgow, N.S. 

Camp MacLeod, R.R. #1 Marion Bridge, N.S. 
BOA IPO; registrar: Mrs. Robert MacFarlane, 
132 Regent St., North Sydney, N.S. B2A 2GS. 

Camp Keir, French River, R.R. #2, Kensington, 
P.EJ. COB 1MO0; registrar: Hugh Lowry, Box 
142, Charlottetown, P.E.I. C1A 7K2. 


Synod of Quebec & Eastern Ontario 

Camp d Action Biblique, Richmond, Que.; 
registrar: Miss A.G. Morrison, 648 Argyle St. 
Apt. 1, Sherbrooke, Que. J1J 3J1. 

Gracefield Presbyterian Centre, R.R. #1, Blue 
Seal Lake, Que. JOX 1CO; registrar: Peter 
Martin, 2422 Magnus Ave., Ottawa, Ont. 
K2A 2G2. 

National Music Camp, Golden Lake United 
Church Camp, Golden Lake, Ont. KOJ 1X0; 


registrar: Mrs. D. Hogg, 342 Beaconsfield 
Blvd., Beaconsfield, Que. H9W 4A9. 


Synod of Toronto & Kingston 
Glen Mhor Camp, R.R. #1, Brechin, Ont. 


LOK 1B0; registrar: Mrs. C. Eige, R.R. #1, 


Brechin, Ont. LOK 1B0. 

Camp Iona, Bala, Ont. POC 1A0; registrar: 
Mrs. Jessie Young, 13 Eastdale Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. M4C 4Z8. 

Dorothy Lake Camp, Box 278, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont. P2N 3H8; registrar: A. Simpson, 62A 
First Street, Kirkland Lake, Ont. P2N 1N3. 

Crieff Hills Community Centre, R.R. #2, 
Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2J0; registrar: Rev. Robert 
Spencer, R.R. # 2, Puslinch, Ont. NOB 2JO0. 


Synod of Hamilton & London 

Camp Kintail, R.R. #3, Goderich, Ont. 
N7A 3X9, registrar: Mrs. Lois Noble, Box 400, 
Lucknow, Ont. NOG 2HO. 


Synod of Manitoba & Northwestern Ontario 

Clear Lake Camp, Onanole, Man. ROJ INO; 
chairman: Rev. Brian P. Penny, Box 392, Ross- 
burn, Man. ROJ 1 VO. 


St. Andrew's Camp, Delta, Man.; chairman: 
Rev. H.L. Henderson, 6-7th St., S.W., Portage 
la Prairie, Man. RIN 2K6. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Camp Christopher, Christopher Lake, Sask. 
SOJ ONO; registrar: Rev. A.D. McGillivray, 
P.O. Box 666, Prince Albert, Sask. S6V 582. 


Synod of Alberta 

Camp Kannawin, Box 489, Sylvan Lake, Alta. 
TOM 1Z0; registrar: Knox Presbyterian Church, 
3704-37 St. S.W., Calgary, Alta. P3D 3L3. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Camp Douglas, R.R. #1, Gibsons, B.C. 
VON 1VO; registrar: Camp Douglas, Box 134, 
2250 McAllister Ave., Port Coquitlam, B.C. 
V3C 2A7. 

Presbytery of Kooteney Camp, (temporary site) 
Dutch Harbour, Riondel, B.C.; registrar: Earl 
Ward, 2234 Ash St., Creston, B.C. VOB 1G0. 

Presbytery of Vancouver Island Camp, Nanoose 
Bay Pentecostal Camp Site, Nanoose Bay, 
B.C. VOR 2R0; registrar: Mrs. Lilias Statham, 
531 Herbert Street, Duncan, B.C. V9L 1T2. 


Adopt a Grandparent 
for just $6.50 a month 


Help the Aged is the world’s largest agency devoted to the relief, comfort 
and aid of the elderly in over 80 countries. 


Your sponsorship of just $6.50 a month — the price of two movie tickets 
— will give basic care and attention to your adopted grandparent. He or 
she will receive shelter, nourishing food and any medicines necessary for 
good health. That same $6.50 could not provide as much here in Canada. 


Individuals, families or groups can adopt a grandparent. For full details, 
complete and mail the coupon below to: 


Help the Aged Canada, 
350 The Driveway, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1S 3N1 


Do it today — and help us help the aged. 
Your contributions are tax deductible. 


Complete and mail to: Help the Aged, 350 The Driveway, Ottawa, Ontario K1S 3N1. 
|/we wish to adopt a grandparent. 


Enclosed is my cheque for $6.50 (first month payment). 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


POSTAL CODE 
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THE MORTGAGE WAS BURNED at St. Andrew's Church, Dartmouth, N.S. At left is the minister, A MEMORIAL ORGAN was presented to the 
Rev. P.A. McDonald, in the centre Rev. R.A.B. MacLean and Rev. Dr. A.E. Morrison. The others: Presbyterian Church, Tempo, Ont. (London 
Mrs. H. Hartlin, Mrs. C. Moser, Frank MacLean, Alex Sutherland, Keith MacKay and S.H. Marshall. Presbytery), by Mrs. Retta Burtwistle 
McAleece and children in memory of George 
Burtwistle and family. Shown above are 


Mrs. W. Davis, organist; Rev. Hugh M. Creaser, 
CA MEOS minister, and Mrs. Retta McAleece, donor. 


i i 


AT KNOX CHURCH, Welland, Ont., a 
160-piece Communion set was dedicated in 
memory of Rev. A.D. Sutherland, the first 
minister who served from 1949 to 1960. 

A Communion table runner was dedicated in 
memory of Donald Brennand. Shown above are: 
Mrs. Sheila (Sutherland) Geiger of Ottawa, 
Stewart McLennan, clerk of session, Mrs. 
Florence Brennand, Rev. Norman Hutchinson, 
and committee member John Jeffery. 


a / 
AT LOGAN GEGGIE Memorial Church, 
Toronto the mortgage was burned on the 
20th anniversary by W. Fradenburgh, left, 
chairman of the board of trustees, and R. 
Hanbidge, chairman of the board of managers. 


At Rexdale, Ont. on the site of the 
present Presbyterian Church, sod was 
turned on March 15 to start construction of 


# 
/ 


AT MIMICO, ONT. the Presbyterian 
church school pupils prepared a mission 


ye 


display telling of the work of the church a senior citizens’ complex and new sanc- 

_— at home and overseas. They were directed by tuary. The building will take two years to 

eee eee = the superintendent, Miss Lorna Henderson, erect, and will cost about $5 million, made 

MRS. BEA MASS, president of the and her teaching staff. It was viewed by the possible by government assistance. The 
Women’s Association, presented a lectern congregation after a mission theme service. Rev. Edward O’Neill is the minister. 


to Rev. James Hutchison for use in 
St. Andrew's Church, Streetsville, Ont. 


THE MORTGAGE WAS BURNED at St. Giles 
Church, Calgary, Alta. at the 19th 
anniversary service. From left are: Rev. 

David J. Crawford, minister; M. Moorhouse, 
session clerk; |. Macpherson, first session 7 
clerk; Hugh Simpson, son of the late Rev. AT UNION 


ON 


as $s 


CHURCH, THORBURN, N.S. Harvey MacDonald, elder and treasurer for 32 years, was 


H.L. Simpson, first minister; and John presented with a clock and his wife with a bouquet. Shown above are the clerk of session, 
Wyatt, chairman of the board of managers. Jack Swallow, Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald, Mrs. Swallow and Rev. John Finlayson, the minister. 
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Miss Mary Sherrick, retired missionary, 
and Mrs. Peter Allan held the mortgage on 
Knox Fellowship House, Weyburn, Sask. 
when it was burned. The clerk of session, 
Mrs. Elva Hemphill, Mrs. Kay Jurner and 
the Rev. Clifford Johnston took part in the 
ceremony. Built in 1960, the Fellowship 
House supplements the activities of Knox 
Church. 


At Lake Ainslie, N.S., a Celtic cross in 
memory of Lauchie D. Campbell was pre- 
sented by his widow and family. It was un- 
veiled by three grand children, Jean, Scott 
and Richard Campbell. 


Anniversaries 
107th — St. Andrew's, Hillsburgh, Ont. (Rev. 
Wayne Maddock), April 25. 


38th — Melrose Park, Toronto, Ont., (Rev. G.R. 
Haynes), March 21. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Louise A. Reith is retiring from the 
office of executive secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society (Western 
Division). She has been on the staff of the 
W.M.S. in some executive capacity for 39 
years. 


In Montreal, Que. Rev. Dr. André 
Poulain is retiring as minister of Eglise St. 
Luc effective August Ist next. 


The new general secretary of the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches is an Anglican 
priest, Rev. Dr. Donald W. Anderson. He 
has served as a missionary and as a pro- 
fessor of biblical studies in Japan and the 
Philippines. 

The oldest member of Knox Church, 
Burlington, Ont. is Miss Nellie Morrine, 
who celebrated her 100th birthday on 
March 16. She has been a communicant 
since February 21, 1890. The Hon. George 
Kerr, M.P.P., and the mayor of Burlington, 
George Harrington, attended a reception 
for Miss Morrine at Knox Church. 


At Grace Church in Castlegar, B.C., 
Miss Margaret Campbell was presented 
with gifts on her 90th birthday, following a 
Communion service conducted by Rev. W. 
Campbell Smyth. 


Notes on PM activities 


John Vaudry of The Presbyterian Col- 
lege was the speaker at a full day meeting 
for Presbyterian Men sponsored by Mon- 
treal Presbytery and held in the Church of 
St. Andrew and St. Paul. 

At St. Lambert, Que. a prayer and study 
group for men has been formed in St. 
Andrew’s Church. A breakfast meeting was 
held in St. Andrew’s Church, Sherbrooke. 

In British Columbia the second annual 
spring conference for Presbyterian Men 
was held at Kamloops, with Rev. Alex M. 
McCombie of Islington, Ont. as speaker. 
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uestions 


hswers 


Christian 


Children’s Fund 


For nearly 40 years Christian Children’s Fund has been reaching out to meet 
the urgent needs of helpless, destitute, abandoned children around the world. 
Every day requests are received from social workers, government and mission 
agencies to admit these kiddies to our more than 900 Homes, Projects and 
Schools. You can help one of these needy children to a new beginning in life. 


Q. May I choose the child I wish to 
help? A. You may indicate your pref- 
erence of boy or girl, age, and coun- 
try. Many sponsors ask us to select 
a child from our emergency list. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? A. Only $15 per month. (Your 
gifts are tax deductible.) 


Q. Will I receive a photograph of 
my child? A. Yes, and with the 
photograph will come / information 
about your child and a description 
of the Home or project where your 
child receives help. 


Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. 
In return you will receive your child’s 
first letter, plus an English transla- 
tion, direct from the home or project 
overseas. 

Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes, Our 
Homes around the world are de- 
lighted to have sponsors visit them. 


Q. What type of projects does CCF 
support overseas? A. Besides the or- 
phanages and Family Helper Proj- 
ects CCF has homes for the blind, 
crippled children, abandoned babies 
homes, day care nurseries, health 
homes, vocational training centres, 
and many other types of projects. 

Q. What help does the child receive 
from my support? A. in some coun- 
tries of great poverty, your gifts pro- 
vide total support, In other countries 
they provide diet supplements, medi- 


cal care, adequate clothing, education, 
school supplies, psychological care— 
and love. 


Q. Who owns and operates CCF of 
C? A. Christian Children’s Fund of 
Canada is an independent, non-profit, 
incorporated organization, regulated 
by a national Board of Directors. 
CCF cooperates with church and 
government agencies throughout the 
world. 

Q. Are CCF of C expenses high? 
A. Definitely No! The CCF of C 
audited financial statement for 1974 
shows total administrative, operation- 
al, advertising expenses were less than 
8.4% of total receipts. Public support 
of our program increased nearly 25%, 
Q. Why the “Christian” in Christian 
Children’s Fund? A, Because we are 
an organization of Christian people 
committed to the task of giving chil- 
dren an opportunity to grow up in an 
atmosphere of Christian love. 

Q. Is CCF of C registered? A. Yes. 
CCF is registered with the Federal 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, and governments in 50 other 
countries where we operate. 

Some areas of special need are: In- 
dia, Philippines, Taiwan, Jamaica, 
Costa Rica, Portugal, Spain (special 
new projects), South America. (Or 
let us select a child for you from our 
emergency list.) Write today. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 
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i I wish to sponsor a boy [J girl [J for 
fi one year from your emergency list (] or 
: AAC Names Country) ern, pane cei rieiate 
i I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 

1 Enclosed is payment for the 

1 full year (J first month [] 
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---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA---> 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and con- 
scientious, Approved by the 
Income Tax Branch of the 
Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, 
registered with the U.S. 
Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid, Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around the 
world since 1938 and at 
present assists over 170,000 
children in more than 900 Homes and proj- 
ects in over 50 countries. 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario, L2A 5M4 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


>) One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 


Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


eine bY “The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
Yr CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Claude Wo Vincent (1968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


Dentur-Eze 
gives 
the comfort 
it promises. 


$ Dentur-Eze holds dentures firm 
sand helps avoid irritation. 
eDentur-Eze helps you now 
s enjoy the foods that slipping 
* dentures made you avoid. 

® Try long-lasting Dentur-Eze for 
enew comfort. Available in 
$ Regular or ‘“‘Quick-Type” ... or 
e Dentur-Eze Cream Adhesive 
* for daily use. 


Dentur -2¥4 


re PLASTIC 


Available at your local pharmacy. 


Canadian Distributors: 
MALTBY BROTHERS LIMITED, 
22 Elrose Ave., Weston, Ontario. 


SCOOKSHCHOSCHSHOSSHSEHE 


Order BOOKS and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


92 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 148, 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


V orcans tro 
BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3Pi 


" 
SS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St, 
364-8276 


Toronto MSA 2Z1 


[DEATHS 


KERR, THE REV. SAMUEL, a retired Pres- 
byterian, died suddenly at Stratford, Ont. on 
March 13. He was 76 years of age. 

A native of Northern Ireland, Mr. Kerr took 
an arts degree at McMaster University and 
theology at Knox College, where he later 
obtained a B.D. degree. Ordained in 1932, he 


served at Avonton, Brussels, Exeter and 
Embro in Ontario, and Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia. Mr. Kerr retired from the active 


ministry in 1968. 

Surviving are his second wife, Lyall Erskine, 
a son Edwin, of Toronto, two daughters, Mrs. 
Paul (Grace) Wuthrich, Toronto and Mrs. 
Gabriel (Mary) Eros, Georgetown, Ont. He 
was predeceased by a son, the Rev. Howard 
Kerr and in 1965 by his first wife, Ethel 
Coleman. 

ALLISON, GORDON, elder 21 years, Dixie 
Church, Mississauga, Ont., March 17. 

ANDERSON, MISS JESSIE, founding member 
of Fallingbrook Church, Toronto, Ont., 
March 4, 

BEGIENEMAN, GEORGE, 73, elder, Trinity 
Church, Victoria, B.C., March 4. 

CLARKE, FREDERICK WALTON, 84, elder 
30 years, Ventry and Dundalk Churches, 
Ont., March 2. 

CUNNINGHAM, MRS. FRANCES, wife of 
session clerk, lifetime member W.M.S., St. 
Andrew's Church, Fenelon Falls, Ont., 
Feba2. 

DONALD, MRS. ISABELLA, 96, senior mem- 
ber of Chippawa Church, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. Mother of the Rev. James F. Donald, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A., March 27. 

EELIS, MRS: FLORENCE, 98, member of 
Victoria West Church, P.E.I., March 2. 

FLEMING, LEONARD A., 53, chairman, board 
of managers, Knox Church, Warwick, Ont., 
February 13. 

MORTON, JOHN BLACK, 69, clerk of session, 
church school superintendent for 29 years, 
March 3. 

NIMMO, HERB. J., 75, for many years session 
clerk and representative elder, Dufferin St. 
Church, Toronto, Ont. Predeceased by a 
brother, Rev. Dr. Alex Nimmo, a past modera- 
tor of the General Assembly, Feb. 20. 


NUGENT, LAWRENCE, 78, senior elder, 
Orillia Presbyterian Church, Ont., father of 
the Rev. Hugh Nugent, Wyoming, Ont., 
March 2. 

ROBERTSON, MISS ELIZABETH, member 
Scott Auxiliary W.M.S., St. John’s Church, 
Toronto, Ont., March 8. 

ROBINSON, GEORGE W., 74, representative 
elder, co-organist and former church school 
teacher, Knollwood Park Church, London, 
Ont., March 3. 

ROSS, MISS ANNIE, 85, lifetime member of 
Knox Church, Warwick, Ont. and W.M.S.; 
church school teacher and choir member for 
over 60 years, Feb. 28. 

SMYTH, ANDREW, 76, oldest active elder, 
St. Paul’s Church, Banff, Alta., March 10. 

STEWART, ALLAN F., 72, long time clerk of 
session and representative elder, Knox 
Church, Dundas, Ont., retired clerk-treasurer 
of the County of Wentworth, March 17. 

WESTCOTT, HARVEY, 78, clerk of session, 
Knox Church, Gamebridge, Ont., and former 
church school superintendent, March 18. 

WILLIAMS, MRS. WILLIAM A., 89, widow of 
a Presbyterian minister who served in various 
charges in the U.S.A. and in Ontario before 
retiring in 1954, life member of W.M.S., died 
at Brussels, Ont., March 4. 

WOO, MR. LEE, 95, elder for 63 years, Chinese 


Presbyterian Church, Victoria, B.C. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


READINGS 


June 1 — Exodus 5: 1-14 
June 2 — Mark 14: 53-72 
June 3 — Matthew 19: 16-30 
June 4 — Philippians 2: 1-11 
June 5S — Acts 2: 1-12 

June 6 — Acts 2: 22-24, 36-42 
June 7 — Genesis 2: 1-10 
June 8 — Exodus 1: 1-15 
June 9 — Psalm 25: 1-14 
June 10 — Psalm 51 

June 11 — I John 3: 1-11 

June 12 — Mark 3: 22-35 
June 13 — Ephesians 3: 14-32 
June 14 — Genesis 37: 1-11 
June 15 — I Samuel 18: 1-15 
June 16 — Luke 15: 11-32 
June 17 — Acts 4: 23-37 

June 18 — Acts 8: 9-24 

June 19 — Galatians 5: 13-25 
June 20 — I Corinthians 13 
June 21 — Psalm 119: 1-20 
June 22 — Psalm 119: 21-42 
June 23 — Psalm 119: 43-64 
June 24 — Psalm 119: 65-77 
June 25 — Psalm 119: 78-91 
June 26 — Psalm 119: 92-112 
June 27 — Psalm 119: 113-125 
June 28 — Psalm 119: 126-144 
June 29 — Psalm 119: 145-168 
June 30 — Psalm 119: 169-176 


CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 
Cassidy, Rev. D.G., Ingersoll, St. Paul’s, Ont., 
March 22. 
Chang, Rev. Sidney, Innisfail & Penhold, Alta., 
Feb. 19. 
Fraser, Rev. A.W., Sudbury, Calvin, Ont., Feb. 


Jess, Rev, Marshall S., Welland, St. Andrew’s 
Ont., Apr. 25. 

Kennedy, Rev. R.J. Graham, Ottawa, St. 
Stephen's, Ont., April 1. ~ 

MacLean, Dr. Charles H., Iroquois, Knox, Ont., 
Bebacs 

McKinlay, Rey. Dr. Edward, Agincourt, Bridle- 
wood, Ont., March 31. 

Reaves, Rev. James, Virden and Lenore, Man., 
Feb. 17. 


RECOGNITIONS 


MacDonald, Rev. L. George, Eckville, St. Paul's 
Alta. Feb. 29. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I., Rev. A.M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Grand Falls, St. Matthew's, Nfld., Rev. I.S. Wis- 
hart, 76 Queen's Rd., St. John’s A1C 2A8. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rey. Murdo Marple, Hopewell, N.S. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rey. L.M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 
Sackville and Port Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery, 

113 Torwood Court, Riverview E1B 2K4. 
Truro and McClure’s Mills, N.S., Rev. R.A.B. 
MacLean, 9 Lynn Dr., Dartmouth B2Y 3U8. 
Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 
Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New Glasgow. 
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HEINTZMAN 


PIANOS AND ORGANS SINCE $1850 


Exclusive Representative for 


RODGERS 


Tre worlds mnest auinenticaly 
VOICE ZICTONIC OKGANS 


Our factory-trained 
consultant will gladly 
discuss your musical 
requirements for 
sanctuary, auditorium, 
or home. Call or 


> write for free 


literature or 
io survey. 


Ei 1] ‘AND UZ MAN 1850 


25 SCARSDALE RD. 
DON MILLS, ONT. 
M3B 2R2 

(416) 445-7101 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD when you patronize our advertisers. 


Afraid You're 
Going Deaf? 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4610, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


cREAT CANADIAN tours 


WEST — The CANADIAN ROCKIES 


and West Coast Tour 


EAST — The CANADIAN MARITIMES 


and East Coast Tour 


ALASKA — The ALASKAN CRUISE 


and Canadian West Coast 


Travel through this spectacular country — 
CANADA — with one of the largest and best 
known tour operators specializing in Canadian 
Tours — on the Canadian Rockies Tour enjoy 
Jasper and Banff National Parks. See Lake 
Louise. Visit Vancouver and Victoria — on the 


Canadian Maritimes and East Coast Tour enjoy 
historic Quebec City. Visit Prince Edward Island 


and tour the Cabot Trail. See Halifax and 
Peggy’s Cove — on the Canadian Rockies and 
Alaskan Cruise Tour see the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains and enjoy the elegant and luxurious 
first class Princess ships as you cruise the 
spectacular Inside Passage to Alaska. You'll 
enjoy all the Cooke's Travel first class ameni- 
ties, the finest in accommodations and trans- 
portation throughout, comprehensive daylight 
sightseeing, leisurely travel and an expert tour 
conductor from the management staff of Cooke's 
to see to all your travel needs. 


For reservations, call us now, or write 


COOKE’S TRAVEL 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St. Leamington, Ont. 
1 (519) 733-2391 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte and Kinburn, Ont., Rev. Floyd R. 
McPhee, 460 Raglan St. S., Renfrew K7V IR8. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. John A. 
Bodkin, 855 53rd Ave., Lachine, Que. 
H8T 227. 

Cobden and Ross, Ont., Rev. L.E. Siverns, Box 
305, Deep River KOJ 1 PO. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. Wallace Mac- 
Kinnon, P.O. Box 213, Ingleside KOC 1MO. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. Dr. E.G.B. 
Foote, 81 Loch Isle Rd., R.R. 2, Bell’s Cor- 
ners, Ont. 

Montreal, Knox-Crescent and Kensington, Que., 
Rev. Dr. John A. Simms, 160 Ballantyne Ave. 
N., Montreal West H4X 2C1. 

Montreal, Livingstone, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1KS. 

Montreal, Maisonneuve-St. Cuthbert’s Que., 
Rey. Dr. E. Powell Aikens, 33 Kenaston Ave., 
Montreal H3R 1L9. 

Ormstown and Rockburn, Que., Rev. Clair 
MacLeod, S0 Prince St., Huntingdon JOS 1HO0. 
Pembroke, First, Ont., Rev. L.E. Hughes, 82 

Daniel St. N., Arnprior K7S 2K8. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., 
MacDonnell, 4062 Grey Ave., 
H4A 3P1. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rev. J.R.H. Davidson, 9 - 1301, boul. Jean- 
Talon, O., Orsainville, Que. G1G 2LS. 


Rey. Scarth 
Montreal 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Bobcaygeon and Rosedale, Ont., Rev. O.G. 
Locke, 43 Victoria Ave. N., Lindsay K9V 4E8. 


Caledon East and Claude, Ont., Rev. J.W. 
McBride, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, 
L6V 1G3. 


Campbellville and Nassagaweya, Ont., Rey. W.R. 
Lewis, 241 Woodward Ave., Milton LOT 1V1. 
Lakeport-Colborne-Brighton, Ont., Rev. Stephen 


Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg K9A 2K7. 
Collingwood, Ont., Rev. S.J. Stewart, 3 Green- 
field Ave., Barrie L4N 2V7. 


Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, 
Box 37, Fenelon Falls. 


Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 
2993 Arvida Circle, Mississauga LSN 1R6. 

Palmerston and Drayton, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hen- 
derson, P.O. Box 400, Harriston NOG 1Z0. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan 
Ross, 174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie 
P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park, Ont., Rev. W.I. 
McElwain, 16 Ivy Green Cres., Scarborough 
M1G 223. 

Stirling and West Huntingdon, Ont., Rev. D. 
Murphy, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville K8N 4L6. 
Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 

947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M IN9. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rey. W.J. Adamson, 

1S Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 


Toronto, Rogers Memorial, Ont., Rey. Dr. H.F. 
Davidson, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, St. James, Long Branch, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington 
M9B 1K7. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Rodger Talbot, 
150 Gateway Blyd., Don Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R.B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
MOB 3L4. 

Weston Pres. Church, Ont., Rev. E.F. Smith, 168 
Rathburn Rd., Islington M9B 2L4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Brantford, Greenbrier, Ont., Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, 410 Colborne St., Brantford N3S 3N6. 

Dunnville, Ont., Rev. R.A. Sinclair, R.R. 3, 
Fenwick LOS 1C0. 


Hamilton, St. Enoch, Ont., Rev. Walter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas L9H 1Z7. 

Kincardine, Knox, Ont., Rev. G. Noble, Box 400, 
Lucknow. 

London, Trinity, Ont., Rev. J.M. Pollock, 610 
Hamilton Road, London. 


Molesworth and Gorrie, Ont., Rev. Kenneth 
Innes, Box 247, Brussels NOG 1HO. 
Monkton and Cranbrook, Ont., Rev. W.J. 


Murray, Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK INO. 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. R.D. Duncan- 
son, Box 393, Norwich NOJ 1P0. 

Petrolia and Dawn, Ont., Rev. F.H. Austen, 
720 Hall St., Sarnia N7V 2C2. 

Ridgetown, Ont., Rev. G.C. Dalzell, 60 Fifth St., 
Chatham N7M 4V7. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J.D. Congram, 
1488 Miller Dr., Sarnia N7S 3M6. 

Waterdown and Nelson, Ont., Rev. D.R. Nichol- 
son, 937 La Salle Park Rd., Burlington, 
L7T 1M8. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Thunder Bay, First, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hood, 15 
Royston Court, Thunder Bay P7A 4Y7. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 
Regina, First, Sask., Rev. T.A. Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina S48 482. 


Synod of Alberta 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rev. 
L.D. Hankinson, 1818 - Sth Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge T1J OW6. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Vancouver, Chinese, B.C., Rev. William Perry, 
213 Magnolia Ave., Chilliwack. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C. Rev. Dr. 
Grant Hollingworth, 1680 Nanton Ave., Van- 
couver V6J 2X4. 


WHOLESALE TOURS 
INTERNATIONAL 
(Canada Ltd.) 
395 Old Yonge St., 
Willowdale, Ont., M2P 1R6 


announces 


GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE 
SITES OF THE REFORMATION 


22 days leaving July 5, 19, Aug. 2, 
Sept. 13, 1976; May 24, June 7, 1977. 
Exciting itinerary: Amsterdam, 
Cologne, Rhineland with cruise, 
Heidelberg, Black Forest, Lucerne, 
Innsbruck, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Pisa, Milan, Lusanne, Paris, London. 
Superior hotels, fully escorted. A 
carefree holiday — all details arranged. 
Basic Price $1299. 


Write Mrs. D.R. Shearer, B.A., at the 
above address. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 


Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 


on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


LOY 325 
DEPT. PR 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited. 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8z 224 


WURLIIZER’ 


ORGANS PIANOS 


Phil LaPenna Studios 
377 Albion Rd. Rexdale, Ont. 
(416) 745-4663 


tained 
, Siamen 


EST'D. 1904, lane 


BULLAS GLASS L1p. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xi 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Resonable charges 
Private parking 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
urshe D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 


ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Write tor Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, LSM 2C2. 
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MEDITATION 


THE DIGITAL 


“‘Now it is high time to awake 


out of sleep; for now is 
our salvation nearer 

than when we first believed” 
(Romans 13: 11, KJV). 


EVER SINCE CHRISTMAS some of us have been looking 
frequently at our watches. We have developed a little rit- 
ual, and hope others will notice that we now possess the 
most up-to-date of time-pieces. They were no cheap 
watches that we received as gifts; they are those new, ex- 
pensive, electronic jobs described as ‘‘tomorrow’s watch 
today.’’ At a glance they provide us with the exact time 
(“‘accurate within nine fourteenths of a second in a year’’). 
““Ask me the time, my friend; do! With no hesitation I can 
tell you that it is exactly 10:32.” 

Granted, looking at our watches howsoever closely, we 
are unable to be certain that it is morning (a.m.) or after- 
noon (p.m.). Also, it takes some mental arithmetic if not 
pencil and paper to determine how long it will be before 
the bus leaves at 3:50 p.m., or how long we will have 
waited having arrived at the depot at 8:39 a.m. If one 
really wants to dwell on the lack of perfection, it is true 
that it is difficult to determine the cardinal points of the 
compass even from so expensive a piece of personal hard- 
ware. (But if direction is so important to us, our friends 
having been able to buy an expensive watch, are surely 
able to provide us with a proper compass!) 

On a deeper level it may be argued that digital time con- 
centrates on time of only one dimension. It gives no sense 
of time that has passed — has no memory. While the 
thought of our past almost invariably shames us — the 
thought of where we have been, what we have been, what 
we have done — would make life hardly worth the living, 
unless as Christian people we also were aware of what has 
been done for us during the first generation of our era. 
The recalled past makes us grateful for the memory of 
cheerful, courageous and* faithful lives, and especially 
grateful that God intervened, on our behalf, in the history 
of the world. We are grateful that even though he knew 
our past, our failure, the times we fell, in love he sent his 
Son that through him we might be forgiven, restored, re- 
deemed. Where would Christians ever be in this time- 
pressed age if it were not for the past? 

Nor do our spanking new watches indicate anything of 
what is ahead; they suggest no future. And where would 
we be without our hope for tomorrow! As Paul, with 
eternity in view, wrote (I. Corinthians 15: 19): “If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable.” 
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Our new watches, as so much else in the world around 
us, concentrate our attention on the present. They visibly 
emphasize what we always really knew. The present 
moment is fleeting, the wheels keep turning, ‘““Time 
marches on!”’ Even the ancients, with their sun dials, sand 
glasses and water clocks, were aware of this elementary 
truth. Romans observed that tempus fugit, ‘‘time flies.” 

While we frequently and loudly complain about the 
pressure, tension and pace of life, even in the interests of 
health and sanity we cannot shut our minds to the facts. A 
biblical concordance gives what space prevents here, a list 
of verses where New Testament writers emphasized the 
need of seizing upon the present moment. We only note 
here Hebrews 3: 7f., ““Today if ye will hear his voice,’’ and 
II Corinthians 6: 2, “Behold, now is the accepted time, 
behold now is the day of salvation.” 

It is unnecessary to repeat again what Paul and others 
said so well. Jesus and the New Testament writers teach 
the importance of living one day at a time. Each moment 
and every day we must try to live in full measure. Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy told the story of a church meeting at 
which the minister asked those who wanted to go to heaven 
to stand. Everyone stood except one man. The minister 
asked, “John do you mean you don’t want to go to 
heaven!” ‘“‘No,”’ John said, ‘‘of course, I do.”’ “Well, then, 
why didn’t you stand up!” “Oh,” said John, “I thought 
you were getting up a load for right now.” In light of our 
present meditation, we might be moved to ask, “Well!” 

Paul’s words are relevant to where each one of us is 
today, ‘‘Now is high time to awake out of sleep: for now is 
our salvation nearer than when we first believed.”’ 


Prayer 


God of all eternity, you know how we number our hours 
and measure our days. You know how casually we assume 
that each day will be followed by another. Forgive our dis- 
interest in your call and invitation. Alert us more to the 
opportunities of each moment, the responsibilities of each 
day, and the thought that at an unpredictable hour, you 
will require an accounting of us. We ask it in Jesus’ Name. 
Amen. ® BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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a CAREER in the CHURCH? 


Of the 1976 Ewart, Knox and Presbyterian College graduates: 


% 
60 © shave previous careers 


(lab technicians, teachers, news broadcasters, 
actors, secretaries, businessmen, salesmen, 
insurance and real estate agents) 


44 % are female 
40% swnnns WAY NOT? 


28 % are over 30 there is no particular “type” 
in the professional ministry 
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STAMFORD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NIAGARA 
It was born of the American Revolution 


Assembly clerks can’t err 


Tourism: a search for paradise? 
Our college graduates 
| 


The status of women 
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TOURISM IS A GLOBAL industry, which has a two- 
edged effect upon the world’s peoples. In a previous issue 
of The Record (October, 1974) I raised the question as to 
whether tourism is a blessing or a blight, particularly for 
those whose countries are visited. 

Since that time the churches in various parts of the 
world have shown an increasing interest in tourism. In 
Canada this was made the theme of a C.B.C. “‘Man Alive”’ 
television program. Under the title ““Welcome to Paradise” 
it examined the effects of tourism on the peoples in the 
places visited, particularly in the Caribbean. 

In a provocative article headed ‘Fly Now — Pray Later”’ 
the religion editor of The Toronto Star recently dealt with 
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A search 
for 
Paradise? 


by Patricia Hanna 


the increasing trend towards church sponsored tours led by 
ministers who benefit from organizing them. He referred 
to them as “‘heavenly tours.”’ 

In Asia the Christian Conference of Churches sponsored 
a six-month study of “Tourism, the Asian Dilemma.” It 
looked at the situation of those who live in the Third 
World and are too poor to travel elsewhere. lt found that 
often the host peoples become the victims of tourism, 
which in Asia has cultural, political and economic side 
effects. 

Stimulating and easy to read, the S0-page report of the 
Christian Conference of Asia outlines the issues and 
presents ways in which modern day tourism offers the 
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church an imperative opportunity for ministry. It also sets 
forth a theology of tourism which will hopefully spark 
interest in further study of this topic. 

It refers to the banishment from paradise of Adam and 
Eve, and suggests that tourists today represent the struggle 
of humankind to rediscover the lost paradise. How often 
travel advertisements refer to an island paradise, surfer’s 
paradise, or even shopper’s paradise. The report states 
that “the appeal is hedonistic, thus exploiting the human 
tendency towards self-gratification and the accentuation of 
man’s broken nature.” One of the action models suggested 
in the Asian report is the consideration of developing 
centres, hostels, or private homes as places where tourists 
can experience a different aspect of the host country. Some 
churches have begun to plan alternative tours for persons 
wishing a more authentic experience of the host country 
than that offered by commercial tours. For example, the 
Hong Kong Christian Council is considering setting up a 
travel bureau to offer educational study tours, accom- 
modation for travelling youth, an orientation program for 
travellers to China, in-depth sight-seeing programs, etc. 
The council already offers twice weekly a Christian social 
service tour for visitors to Hong Kong. 

Of added interest is a booklet being prepared for West- 
ern tourists to Asia. In it the Christian Conference of Asia 
will include suggestions for alternative tours for those 
interested enough to discover and experience another 
culture. It will contain a code of ethics for tourists which 
includes the following: “Travel in a spirit of humility and 
with a genuine desire to learn more about the people of 
your host country ... When you are shopping, remember 
the ‘bargain’ you obtained was only possible because of the 
low wages paid to the maker ... Be sensitively aware of 
the feelings of other people, thus preventing what might be 
offensive behaviour on your part. This particularly applies 
to photography.” 


Encounter other cultures 


The churches in the Caribbean and East Africa have 
also had consultations and studies from the host countries’ 
viewpoint. German churches and the Lutheran World 
Federation have recently been active in this way, looking 
particularly at the responsibility of tourist-sending 
countries. Here is a pertinent statement from the Lutheran 
report: “Touring groups which combine reflection with 
travel can be effective learning laboratories. For this 
reason, churches ought to utilize the educational poten- 
tial of their mobile membership. Travel without reflection 
can lead to cross-cultural immunization — a worse condi- 
tion of the human spirit than ignorance. What is needed 
are encounters in other cultures which are participatory, 
shared by all members ... The church is well suited to 
change tourism into meaningful learning experiences, 
because of its global membership.” 

Do the churches in North America share any of these 
concerns, especially in view of the increasing number of 
church or clergy-led tours? In a few areas of church life, 
the answer would be, yes. 

Take TWIN for example. It was formed by a small 
group of Canadians in response to the concern of Chris- 
tians overseas. Its full title is- Tourism With Insight. TWIN 
raises questions about what is happening in the tourist 
industry today, and suggests alternative styles of tourism. 
Educational materials — brochures, a study-kit and a 
slide-script presentation have been made available to 
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churches and to cross-cultural and development education 
groups across Canada. The catalytic role of TWIN in 
raising questions about responsible tourism, has been 
significant in both church and secular circles. 

Three consultations or seminars on tourism have already 
been held by the two branches of TWIN, for persons 
interested in leading tours, tour agents, travellers, repre- 
sentatives of host countries, and others concerned about 
the Christian implications of tourism. The director of the 
Interpretation Through Travel program of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the USA brought 22 people to 
Canada to attend one of these small seminars. 


Church tourism’s purpose 


The third consultation, held last February in Toronto, 
focused directly on church tourism. The core questions 
asked were; ‘‘Is church tourism any different from secular 
tourism? Should it be different? What is the purpose of 
church tourism?’ Opinions varied greatly, but there 
developed a growing consideration, if not outright accep- 
tance by all, that the church has a prophetic role to play in 
creating alternative and creative travel, as a contrast to 
mass tourism. Responsible travel does not rule out enjoy- 
ment, of course; it should deepen it, and enrich the lives of 
the participants. 

In considering questions about tours to South Africa, 
the Holy Land, and alternative types such as youth ex- 
changes and people-encounter tours, some guidelines for 
church tours seem to be evolving: 

1. A tour should have clear-cut goals and participants 
should be made aware of them. 

2. A tour should not be a mere escape from reality but 
provide an opportunity for deepening a sense of world 
community. 

3. Contact should be made in the receiving countries with 
local church bodies to ask them for information about 
locally owned accommodation, restaurants, etc., and about 
opportunity for personal contacts and for interpretation of 
their country. 

4. There should be an orientation for tour participants 
with an emphasis on attitudinal preparation for what they 
will experience. 

S. There should be reflection during and after the tour, 
with follow-up experiences of sharing their learnings at 
home. 

6. The leader should be expected to facilitate the above 
processes. 

The board of world mission, which has entered the tour 
field in a limited way, applies similar guidelines to its 
tours. In this way tourism can be used as education for 
mission, to enable church members to travel with a willing- 
ness to learn from others and to interpret local reaction to 
visits by Canadians. 

Ministers who lead tours or even act as section hosts for 
tour parties should make a point of studying the material 
that aims at promoting responsible tourism. This will 
encourage them to make church or personal contacts for 
their tour members. Paradise is not really the goal of the 
Christian tourist, but rich rewards do await those who 
sincerely seek to find understanding and fellowship among 
those whose countries they visit. ® 


MISS HANNA is the director of the Service for Laymen Abroad, the 
Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C_ 1J7. 


Further information and material will be sent on request. 
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EDITORIALS 


A new high in budget giving 


AS THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY meets this month com- 
missioners will learn that Presbyterians in Canada in- 
creased their contributions to the national and world-wide 
work of the church by 10.7% in 1975. This was by 
$254,279, the largest dollar increase in support of General 
Assembly’s budget ever recorded. 

The board of congregational life will report that the 
final total given for the budget in 1975 was $2,610,115. 
This includes $203,472 received after the books were 
closed for audit and $51,749 raised for the centennial 
Birthday Gift fund. 

In addition Presbyterian congregations raised $846,606 
for other missionary and benevolent purposes, such as the 
National Development Fund ($154,000), Inter-Church Aid 
($149,000) and the W.M.S., eastern and western divisions 
($527,521). 

For operating and maintenance expenses at the local 
level the one thousand or so congregations spent 
$20,150,429 last year. Presbyterians in Canada gave at the 
rate of $136.67 per communicant member, of which $20 


From the editor’s desk 


HOUSING FOR RETIRED MINISTERS is the concern 
of many in our church today. The ad hoc committee which 
has worked on this for the past two years made a final 
report to the administrative council, with proposals for 
ways and means to provide homes for those whose ministry 
has been conducted from a church-owned manse. 

Responsibility for carrying out the proposals has been 
given to the Presbyterian Church Building Corporation, 
which has been asked to help ministers plan for retirement 
and, when requested, to give aid in securing a place to live. 
The problem of providing housing for retired ministers is 
complex and the solution may call for both single and 
multiple residences, and not all in one location. However, 
the matter is in good hands, and we look to the Presby- 
terian Church Building Corporation to act in a way that 
will soon alleviate the distress of those who find them- 
selves unable to meet the current prices for rental or 
purchase. 


THAT MODERN SAINT FROM CALCUTTA, Mother 
Theresa, told a capacity congregation in St. Michael’s 
Cathedral, Toronto: 

“God loved the world so much that he created you and 
me — because he loved us so much he gave us his son. It 
hurt him to give us his son. And his son became very poor 
for you and me. Christ said, ‘whatever you do to the /east 
of my brethren.’ I was hungry, naked and homeless. 
Hungry for love and you didn’t give it to me. I was naked 
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per member or 14.6% was for other than local expenses. 


It is remarkable to find that the Presbytery of Peace 
River led the church with the highest per member rate for 
all purposes, $249. For budget givings the Presbytery of 
East Toronto topped the list with $20.37 per member, as 
compared to the national average of $15.10. 


So often statistics are ignored because they take time to 
interpret. But these figures should offer great encourage- 
ment to The Presbyterian Church in Canada as its mem- 
bers learn of a record 10.7% increase in budget givings and 
greater generosity for other causes in 1975. 


The church counts upon people to communicate the 
gospel, and people must be paid in order to live. The 
economy being what it is today, more money will be re- 
quired in 1976 to finance the same amount of work and 
witness. In an age of inflation this is an inescapable factor 
and one that the General Assembly and its agencies must 
face realistically. We like the message conveyed by a 
current stewardship poster, God gives, so you can. 


for human dignity. I was homeless for your understanding 
love. And you passed me by. Didn’t know me. Didn’t 
accept me. I must have love, courage, and deep faith to 
receive him in the distressing disguise of the poor.”’ 


A FIXED DATE FOR EASTER has been on the agenda 
of the World Council of Churches for many years, and our 
General Assembly voted in favour of it some time ago. 
Until recently opposition has come chiefly from Orthodox 
churches and they have promised to discuss it at the forth- 
coming pan-Orthodox council. 

But now arguments against change are being presented 
by Willem Barnard, the Dutch theologian and poet. He 
sees the proposal to fix the date for Easter as an artificial 
attempt to bulldoze all of life into a regimented grey mass 
of a timetable where holidays can be arranged cleanly and 
tidily for everyone. Dr. Barnard claims that a fixed date 
for Easter would mean riding roughshod over the organic 
relation between the New Testament feast of the resurrec- 
tion and the Old Testament passover. 

He pleads for recognition of a living earth with a mean- 
ingful rhythm of seasons and phases. He wants to see a 
changeable Easter, that takes us by surprise year after 
year, as intrinsically belonging to the natural world which 
modern ecologists are so desperately trying to preserve. 
“There is more to Easter,” says Dr. Barnard, “than the 
superficial market value of a convenient point for a 
holiday.” ® j 
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‘SUZY RIDDANCE 
replies to 
John Faithful 


Dear Mr. Faithful: 

I AM THE SUZY that you wrote about 
in the February Record. Remember, 
you began your article with your 
regular visit to me? (Actually, your 
visits were never regular. A Communion 
card stuck in the door was the usual.) 

You had me say, “I’m no longer 
interested in the church. Please take 
my name off the church’s roll.’’ Then 
you replied: “If that’s what you want, 
that’s what you'll get!’’ You didn’t ask 
me why I am no longer interested in 
the church. 

I'll tell you why. Because you are too 
remote from my needs. When I’ve been 
most depressed, in trouble spiritually, 
materially, physically, I did not come 
to you, because for me, you did not 
have the answer. 

It is true that I wanted baptism for 
my baby. My other children enjoy 
Sunday school, and I hope they may 
find God in your midst. I encourage 
them to do so. 

When my father died, he had a right 
to be buried by you because he had 
been a church member all his life, and 
it is what he would have wanted. 

You married my daughter in your 
church. Thank you. She had a wish to 
be right with God, and this seemed 
proper to her. 

Now, if money is the reason you are 
upset at performing these ‘‘rights’”’ for 
non-members, why don’t you charge a 
fee? 

Don’t you see that anyone wanting 
these services must still believe in God? 
Why else would they bother? 

Jesus said, ‘““Come unto Me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden... ”’ 
That’s just what I did. And he speaks 
to me daily as I listen to him. 

I don’t feel I am living in sin because 
my name is cut off your roll. I feel 


closer to him than ever before. This is 


not a self-righteous statement, because 

I realize that I am far from righteous. 
He did, after all though, come to 

save sinners. As he said, “ ... those 


who are well need not a physician.”’ 


And so, if you are one of the elite, John 
Faithful, how nice for you to be with- 


~ out fault! 


But the door to God is still open to 


the rest of us. He is not as severe in his 


judgment as the churches that purge 
their rolls. I pray that many Suzys may 


_ find him through that open door, even 


if they can’t find him in the bosom of 
the church. ® Suzy Riddance 
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and 


PERTINENT 


Facing death - 
to tell or 
not to tell? 


by Robert C. Garvin, 
Port Alberni, B.C. 


ONE OF THE DIFFICULT realities 
some face today is the news that they or 
a loved one has a terminal illness. It is 
one thing to be told that you have had a 
massive heart attack; it is a totally 
different thing to be told that you have 
terminal cancer and have perhaps five 
months to live. Any one of us could face 
this situation tomorrow, and perhaps 
some of you may be facing it today. 

Sometimes we ask the wrong ques- 
tion. ‘Shall we tell the patient and/or 
family that terminal cancer is diag- 
nosed or shall we keep this information 
from him-them?”’ I believe that the 
proper question is this: “‘How shall we 
tell him-them?”’ What gives us the right 
to judge that a certain person Is or is not 
“strong enough” to handle the news 
that he is dying? Usually it is best to be 
honest, to tell all concerned the exact 
nature of the diagnosis. 

In her book On Death and Dying 
Elisabeth Kubler-Ross squarely faces 
the issues as the result of consultations 
with over 200 people who were dying of 
cancer. In many cases she also met with 
the families of the dying patients. 

As a medical doctor and psychiatrist 
Kubler-Ross deals with this area of 
human experience after personal 
involvement. She points out that the 
dying patient is often ignored. As the 
end draws near, the patient 1s placed in 
a private room. The visitors who have 
come for some time gradually stop com- 
ing. The housekeeping staff go into the 
room only when absolutely necessary. 
What do you say to a dying person? 

The patient must grow weary with 
conversation about the lovely flowers or 
the damp weather. The real issues are 
often avoided by visitor, staff and 
patient alike. Sometimes the patient 
does not want any talking but deeply 
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appreciates a friend or loved one quietly 
sitting beside him. Sometimes however 
he wants to express himself and yearns 
for someone to listen. 

What do you say to the wife of a 
dying man, the parent of a dying child? 
For all concerned, terminal illness is a 
most difficult experience to be accepted 
and discussed. Perhaps this is why some 
feel that it is best not to tell the patient. 
I disagree. Why put people through the 
strain of keeping up a pretence? Why 
say, ‘““You’re looking better today,”’ 
when everyone knows that it is not true. 

When a person only has a short time 
to live there are many things that 
should be discussed and shared. Some- 
times the last few weeks can be a time of 
real closeness between a couple which 
would be denied them if news were 
withheld. Then, too, consider how 
awkward it is to visit someone when you 
know he is dying, but he doesn’t know. 
Family and patient should face the 
facts. When this is the case, certain 
reactions are normally experienced by 
both patient and family. While the 
following is centred upon the patient, 
the family go through similar processes. 
Not all of the reactions are experienced 


by all patients and not necessarily in the 
same order. 

The first reaction is shock and 
disbelief. ‘““Not me, doctor, you must 
have mixed up the lab reports. I can’t 
have terminal cancer.’’ This stage could 
be called denial, the ‘“‘not me”’ reaction. 
Somehow we like to feel we are immune 
to the tragedies of life and accordingly 
when the news of terminal illness is 
broken we react: “not me.”’ 

The second stage of “why me?”’ is the 
angry one. ‘‘Why should I be the victim 
of terminal cancer; I am young and 
have my family to raise. Why should 
God allow this to happen to me? Why 
not to somebody who is old?”’ Resent- 
ment and anger are expressed by the 
patient and this anger is taken out on 
anybody at hand: the nurse, the spouse, 
the non-medical staff. Even as the stage 
of denial is normal, so too is this stage 
of anger. 

The third stage is that of bargaining. 
As the doctor has indicated that there is 
no cure, the bargaining process is 
normally with God. It is expressed 
something like this: ““God, please let me 
live until my daughter gets married; 
God, if you’ll just heal me I’ll be a good 
Christian.”’ The patient bargains for 
time or for healing. That time or heal- 
ing may or may not be granted. 

From this stage the patient not infre- 
quently goes into the fourth stage, that 
of depression. The reality has struck 
home: “‘It is me; I am not going to get 
better; I’m going to die soon; God is not 


“Hey, look! | found a loophole!” 
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going to intervene.’”’ The patient sinks 
into depression, into solitude, into 
despair. 

The final stage is that of acceptance. 
This assumes that the patient has had 
enough time to work through the other 
four stages to the position of finally 
accepting the fact of impending death. 
One patient who had experienced these 
stages described the fifth as ‘‘the final 
rest before the long journey.” 
Depending on physical strength and 
mental alertness, this can be a time of 
real closeness between the patient and 
family. 

There is much value in realizing that 
we may not be immune to the harsh 
reality of terminal illness. It is also of 
value to realize that the patient and 
family will probably pass through the 
various stages and their reactions will 
be normal. A vital faith in Jesus Christ 
makes a profound difference in this as 
in all areas of life. © 
THE AUTHOR is minister of Knox Church, Port 


Alberni, B.C. and a member of the administrative 
council of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


LETTERS 


Our Easter cover 


You will never know how much | 
appreciated the cover of the April 
Record. 

I was responsible for the Easter 
flowers in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Strathroy, Ont. so copied the floral 
arrangement from The Record. 

As we had the Laudate Dominum 
Choir from Chatham present The 
Crucifixion by Stainer on Good Friday 
evening the flowers were there for that 
and we received many compliments, 
which I felt should be passed on to 
you. (Mrs. G. A.) Jannette Jamieson, 

Strathroy, Ont. 


A tribute to R. G. McKay 

The photo of the late Reverend 
R. G. McKay, page 18, April Record, 
brought back memories of a gentleman 
and scholar who never lost ‘‘the com- 
mon touch.”’ I met him when I went as 
an ordained missionary to Melfort, 
Sask. in 1939. He was then chaplain at 
Prince Albert Penitentiary. 

R. G. McKay was minister of St. 
Paul’s, Prince Albert, during the dis- 
ruptive campaign for church union. He 
and Rev. Dr. W. G. Brown of Saska- 
toon were mainly responsible for 
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upholding our Presbyterian cause and 
they worked freely and tirelessly to 
ensure service to the ‘“‘continuing”’ 
Presbyterians in Saskatchewan. 

Once, in Prince Albert, a long-time 
member of St. Paul’s W.M.S. told 
about the graciousness and hospitality 
of Mrs. McKay during the early years 
of the “hungry 30’s.”’ ““Often,’’ said the 
lady, “as the W.M.S. was meeting in 
the manse, the door to the room would 
open slightly, and Mr. McKay would 
beckon to his wife. She would then rise 
quietly, go out and return in about ten 
minutes. We ladies knew that her 
husband had brought home one more 
hungry wayfarer from the street, and 
taken him to the kitchen, where he 
called his wife to get the man some- 
thing to eat.’ Both R. G. and Mrs. 
McKay were highly esteemed by the 
folk of all faiths — and even those 
without any — in the city of Prince 
Albert. 

Many stories were told about McKay 
as Protestant padre to the Penitentiary, 
where the inmates held him in affec- 
tionate regard. Once he came by train 
for a service in Melfort. As he walked 
from the station, a young man sitting 
on a pile of railroad ties called out: 
“Don’t you know me, Mr. McKay? I 
was one of your parishioners at the 
Peni 

On his way to Montreal in 1942, as a 
commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly, he had an hour’s stopover at 
Toronto’s Union Station. A lad serving 
time in the Pen had asked him to call 
on his parents. At the station he was 
paged by a man in chauffeur’s uni- 
form, who took him in a Cadillac to a 
mansion in Rosedale. Here he was met 
by a greyhaired man and a woman, the 
lad’s father and mother. He had half- 
an-hour, over coffee, to bring firsthand 
news of the wayward son. 

At the Pen, he had a number of 
inmates come to his office for 15 
minutes during the week. Some wanted 
to talk and often they asked him to 
write a letter home. 


One day one inmate as he entered 
said belligerently: ‘‘Why do I have to 
come here? I’ve never met a preacher 
yet who was any good.”’ To which the 
padre replied: “That is a matter of 
opinion. You may not want to see me, 
but I have to see you. If you don’t want 
to talk, just sit there until it is the next 
man’s turn. I’ve got some letters to 
write.” 

His time in the office up, the man 
left without saying another word. Some 
few months later, it was again the 
man’s turn to visit the padre. As he 


came in, he apologized for his previous 
insolence, and added: “You were a 
perfect gentleman.’’ Then he went on 
to tell why he was serving time. A 
railroader, he had come home unex- 
pectedly one day and found his wife 
with a paramour. In a temper he killed 
the other man, and was convicted of 
manslaughter. In response to a request 
for some scripture to read the padre 
gave him a slim copy of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

Months later when the prisoner 
returned to the padre’s office he was so 
excited he could hardly wait to talk. 
“This man, Paul,” he said, “was a 
great man in what he did for the Lord. 
And he was also an accessory to the 
murder of Stephen. I always thought 
you had to be so good before God to 
even look at you, but this is sure 
different. Say, padre, can I tell the 
boys about this at your service next 
Sunday morning?” 

Permission was given. There was a 
thrilling gleam in the eyes of R. G. 
McKay, as he told me: ““That was one 
of the most forceful sermons I have 
heard.” He counted this as his most 
remarkable experience as chaplain, the 
opportunity of being used by the Holy 
Spirit to awaken one soul in the Pen to 
a saving knowledge of God’s grace in 
Christ our Lord. 

(Rey.) William McKeown, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Are typewriters evil? 


There are two areas where luke- 
warmness has a damaging affect on 
our witness in the church, the com- 
municating of the gospel, and encour- 
aging one another as mature and 
inexperienced fellow-workers: first, the 
lukewarm impersonal typewriter, and 
second the lukewarm empty pews in 
the church sanctuary. 

The typewriter: Most letters about 
the church’s progress and business are 
typewritten usually on rather frighten- 
ing letterhead paper. This is necessary 
in some instances, due to a large 
volume of correspondence. There are 
those who typewrite letters with the 
warmth of loving Christian concern, 
but so many are brief and abrupt, 
showing no real concern for the one to 
whom the letter is addressed. If the 
clergy and laity must use the typewriter 
then let us try to show deep, warm, 
Christian love that reaches through the 
secretary to the one to whom it is 
addressed. 


The lukewarm empty pews: In most 
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churches there are several rows of 
empty pews between the choir, minister 
and the congregation. Someone said 
our furnace was not working today so 
we had the service in the church hall. 
It seemed cosy being so close to the 
minister and choir! 

May I suggest that churches which 
have not already done so rope off the 
back pews so that everyone will sit at 
the front, or turn that section into a 
room for Christian education. 

I know that the regular service in the 
sanctuary is to be quiet and worship- 
ful, but this emptiness tends to make 
choir, minister and congregation tense. 
It does seem to detract from hearty 
singing and response to the working of 
God’s Spirit. 

It would be good to hear from others 
regarding these lukewarm influences. 

(Miss) Anna McDonald, 
Cape Breton, N.S. 


Centennial banners 


When an ecclesiastical banner com- 
petition was suggested to the centennial 
committee it was enthusiastically 
adopted, in spite of the fact that many 
committee members had little idea of 
what a banner is or just how the com- 
petition could become a reality. Now 
they know and are thrilled by the 
results. Hopefully banners are no 
longer reterred to as posters or flags 
and the church at large is delighted 
with its newly awakened response to 
this form of liturgical art. The com- 
petition has, and will continue to have, 
long ranging effects. 

From the time that the banners were 
first hung at the Kitchener General 
Assembly in 1974 it was evident that 
there would be difficulty meeting the 
demand for the five travelling exhibits 
assembled from the work chosen by the 
judges. Since then about 150 exhibits 
have been mounted. Many of our sister 
churches requested exhibits as well as 
Presbyterian congregations from coast 
to coast. In addition to small, intimate 
churches and large spacious  sanc- 
tuaries they have hung in libraries, art 
galleries, at fairs, craft shows and at 
embroiderers’ guilds. The General 
Assemblies of °1974 and 1975 were 
enlivened by their presence and they 
waved their colourful messages to those 
at Congress ’75. 

It was amazing to note the variety of 
activities and events that each church 
planned around its banner exhibit. It 
was fascinating to see how each church 
approached the problem of hanging 


and to see the ingenious methods de- 
vised to lift men and banners to bal- 
conies, roofs, rafters, chandeliers and 
to note the utmost care taken to make 
the most attractive exhibit possible. 
What a thrill to realize that over one 
thousand individuals were represented 
by those banners and the combined 
hours of stitchery present an awesome, 
humbling and exhilarating reality. 

The farthest point to which the 
exhibits travelled was Bermuda, which 
by some stroke of fortune happens to 
be in our Canadian church. The 
banner week prepared there was a 
model of organization with afternoon 
visits scheduled for the school children 
and nightly programs of music, slides 
and refreshments. Television appear- 
ances and a spectacular Canadian 
Thanksgiving dinner for 400 filled out 
a thoroughly rewarding ‘‘banner 
program.” 

Seven banners were sent to the over- 
seas churches with which our church is, 
associated in Nigeria, North and South 
India, the Korean Church in Japan, 
Guyana, Taiwan and the New Heb- 
rides. These were sent as gifts from the 
centennial committee in celebration of 
our anniversary. 

The ladders have been put away and 
the banners have been sent back to 
their original or new owners. The com- 
petition is officially over, but the res- 
ponse has been so positive both from 
those who made the banners and those 
who saw them, that it is certain that 
those who are talented in this art form 
will meet the same enthusiasm as they 
search for ways to use needlecraft in 
liturgical and ecclesiastical settings. 

Sheila Kirkland, Co-ordinator, 
Banner Competition. 


Who shall be saved? 


After reading Rev. T. Rodger’s letter 
in the March Record, I would like to 
comment on the last sentence of the 
first paragraph — “‘He does not belong 
to us, rather we belong to him.” Then 
the last sentence in the article states — 
“The heart of the biblical message is 
not so much that we should believe in 
God, but that God believes in us.” 
These two statements are contra- 
dictory. 

If God believes in us, why did God 
tell Abraham to offer Isaac, his son, as 
a sacrifice to himself (Gen. 22:1-14 ) 
Abraham believed God, through faith, 
would supply a lamb for the sacrifice, 
and he did (Gen. 22:13). If God be- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


SITTING ON THE church hall stage, 
waiting for the polite introduction to 
end, she looked a rather ordinary 
woman in her late S0’s. Somewhat 
fragile: the word was that she had not 
spoken in public for a year, and would 
tire easily. There was even a hint that 
she might make her speech, sitting in 
her chair. 

Not a bit of it. As soon as her 
moment came, Barbara Ward was up 
on her feet and talked without drawing 
perceptible breath for most of an hour. 
She made a lighthearted reference to 
her illness, and then said the antibiotic 
treatment had produced the equivalent 
effect to what most of the world’s poor 
people suffer all their lives, with 
dysentery and all the scourges of bad 
water supplies. “It was a privilege for 
me,’ she said and you almost 
believed her. 

This led her on to the point she 
hammered at wherever she went later 
in Canada. Looking ahead to the 
Habitat conference in Vancouver, she 
said that if the world put aside $3 
billion a year it could provide clean 
water for everyone on this earth — and 
that is only one percent of the arms 
bill. 


$300 billions for arms! 


She talked about many other things, 
mixing her centuries but never confus- 
ing her thoughts. Dickens and Bis- 
marck one minute, Brezhnev and Earl 
Butz the next. She retains quaint slang 
phrases in her speech (like referring to 
money as “dough” and talking of 
“keeping my trap shut’), but she can 
explain the shortcomings of the market 
system and the world food crisis with a 
lucidity that doesn’t involve talking 
down to anybody. She knows how to 
administer light shocks, too: she says 
that ‘the Arabs are doing us nothing 
but good in showing us that fossil fuel 
is a wasting resource” and, a little later 
on, refers to North Americans as 
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“grain sheiks.” She recalls being in 
Ghana when a condescending World 
Bank mission came visiting, and says 
that if she had been a Ghanaian “I 
would have spat in their eye.”’ 

But it is that $300 billion arms bill 
that preys on her mind. She comes 
back to it in her last sentences. 

The Russians, she says, offered to 
make a 10 percent arms cut two years 
ago — a $30 billion saving a year — 
but nobody has moved on this. She 
would hope to see formed a coalition of 
medium-size countries, like Canada 
and Sweden and Venezuela, to work 
for peace. A coalition which the histor- 
ian in her called ‘‘a collective Lord 
Shaftesbury.” We needed to reverse 
the old Roman phrase and say, “If we 
want to avoid war, we must work for 
peace.”’ And then, finally, she quotes 
the sombre words of Thomas Jefferson: 
“When I reflect that God is just, I 
tremble for my people.” 

On second thoughts, there is quite a 
heavy voltage in her shocks. The three 
countries, after all, which she would 
like to see as global social reformers in 
the Shaftesbury image are buying and 
selling military aircraft as busily as 
everyone else — Orions here, CF-5s 
there. The 18 Orions equal the year’s 
allocation of aid funds through the 
Canadian International Development 
Agency. 

Maybe attitudes are changing in 
high places. The excellent report 
tabled in the Commons in mid-April 
by the a ae Affairs Committee on 
Canada economic relations with 
developing countries allows itself a few 
sentences of dismay about the com- 
plexities of increasing Third World 
agricultural production, and then 
pulled itself together to say: 

“Still, it is very easy to overdo this 


matter of complexity. In no small 
measure the problems loom large 
because our preoccupations and 


priorities are seriously distorted. We 
are struck by the immensity of having 


DVIEW 
Barbara Ward 


to raise $5 billion for agricultural 
investment over the next several years 
— until we recall that each year the 
world now spends about $300 billion in 
the purchase of weapons.” 


A shortage of grain? 


Another report the same week 
pointed up the urgent need for that 
agricultural investment. The  Inter- 


national Food Policy Research Insti- 
tute in Washington warned that one 
good grain harvest in 1975-76 had 
spread an air of complacency around, 
which was far from justified. The 
IFPRI economists had looked at 
figures for the last 15 years and calcu- 
lated that, notwithstanding the mar- 
ginal improvement last crop year, there 
could be a 100 million ton shortage of 
grains in the food-deficit developing 
countries in 1985. In less statistical 
terms, that means twice as bad as the 
worst crisis yet experienced. 

The IFPRI report has some other 
worrying estimates. It divides the Third 
World into 23 country groups, and sets 
out to see where the growth rate in 
cereal production had increased during 
1967-74 (which should have been the 
“seven fat years” of the Green Revolu- 
tion) compared with the previous seven 
years. It finds that in 18 of those 23 
groups the growth rate had slowed 
down markedly. Wheat production in 
Asia had, thank goodness, shown 
strong growth. But the more important 
rice crop had lagged behind population 
growth in Asia, while in other contin- 
ents the ‘‘seven fat years’”” had been 
leaner than before. 

These modern-day prophets will tell 
you that doom is not inevitable, the 
race is not lost. Not yet. But if ever 
there was a time for beating swords 
into ploughshares, or missiles into 
grain mills, it is now. And let those of 
us who enjoy clean water and good 
health remember Barbara Ward and 
her words. ® 


I Believe . . . in the Living God 


by William Klempa 


“Tl BELIEVE IN GOD the Father Almighty, maker of 
heaven arid earth’’: so begins the Apostles’ Creed, the 
confession of faith which nearly all Christian churches 
have in common. 

Yet how many people today, inside and outside our 
churches, really believe this? (A survey conducted in 1967 
by the German magazine Der Spiegel, of 100 West Ger- 
man citizens between the ages of 18 and 70, showed that 
even though 97 were baptized only 68 believed in God.) 
And of those who profess belief in God, how many can give 
an intelligible account of their faith? 


The new situation 


There was a time when most people in western society 
accepted the matter of God’s existence without question. 
This was a belief that was shared by those who called 
themselves Christians and others who did not accept the 
Christian faith. Belief in God was not something exclu- 
sively Christian. The majority of people in western civiliza- 
tion held this belief. 

If the question, ‘‘Why believe in God?’’ was asked the 
usual answer tended to be, “Because everyone does, it is 
the natural and reasonable thing to do.’’ While it was 
never satisfactory, today such an answer is completely 
unacceptable and unrealistic. Clearly the vast majority of 
people in our society no longer have a firm faith in God. 
And as for faith in God being natural and reasonable, we 
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know that many intelligent persons (as well as those not so 
intelligent) regard faith as a superstitious hang-over from a 
bygone era. 

We live today in a “‘post-Christendom era’? in which 
faith in God is no longer the unquestioned assumption of 
our culture and society. Ours is not a ‘“‘post-Christian era’”’ 
as some have wrongly described it. That would be to 
assume that there was some era in the past which could be 
designated as wholly “Christian,” an era in which everyone 
professed the Christian faith and acted accordingly. This, 
of course, is not the case. It is, therefore, more accurate to 
speak of a post-Christendom or post-Constantinian era, an 
era in which Christian belief is not the all-embracing 
framework of our culture and society. This puts us back, 
as the Oxford theologian, David Jenkins has said, into the 
situation of the people of God for most of their history, 
certainly in the position of the New Testament church and 
of the church during the first three centuries. 

We must face the fact that belief in God has become 
problematic for many people. This does not mean that 
faith is no longer a possibility but rather as Heinrich Ott, 
the Basel theologian has written, that ‘‘faith in a personal 
God, in a God who reaches into history, and in a God who 
hears and answers man, is in the western world nowadays 
no longer the self-evident, all-embracing framework 
according to which the majority of society thinks, acts and 
organizes its life.”’ ‘ 

But has faith in God ever been easy? Surely it is wrong 
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to assume, as many do today, that in some previous age it 
was easy to believe in God. In fact, most of the objections 
that are brought against the Christian belief in God today 
are similar to the objections that were made at the very 
beginning. In spite of all the changes in society and 
people’s thinking, there are not many new arguments 
against belief in God. 


How can we believe in God? 


If faith has never been easy, how can we believe? The 
Bible makes it clear that we cannot of ourselves believe in 
God. It is because we cannot believe that God reveals 
himself. What we can of ourselves believe in are gods who 
are not really God. 

A god may be defined as something that we ultimately 
rely on for our salvation. This god can take the form of 
money, pleasure, success, political power, the state, and so 
on. What a person worships — what he or she gives 
supreme loyalty to, whatever matters most to that person 
and concerns him or her most deeply — that is that 
person’s god. Karl Barth, the great theologian, has written, 
“Wherever the heart of man is; and therefore wherever is 
the basis of his ultimately real confidence and hope ... 
and also the foundation upon which his life rests, there 
also in all reality is his god.”” We remember that Jesus 
said, ““Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also” (Matthew 6:21). 

It is worth noting that the real attack against God has 
not come from the ranks of the atheists. The psalmist tells 
us that the person who denies God is a fool (Psalm 14:1). 
Rather the real attack against God has been made by 
those “who mix up God and the world and deify plain, 
natural and worldly things.’’ A few years ago, J. A. T. 
Robinson in his popular book, Honest to God, following 
the lead of Paul Tillich, stated that we must give up the 
image of God as “up there” and ‘‘out there”’ for the image 
of God must be related to the knowledge of ourselves. But 
why should the depth of our human existence and exper- 
ience be divine and not simply and plainly human? Is this 
not mixing up God with that which is not God? 

Or to employ another illustration; a short time ago, the 
American theologian Dr. Avery Dulles attended a confer- 
ence and noticed a large banner that read, ‘‘God is other 
people.’’ He took a felt-nib pen and corrected the sentence, 
placing a comma after other, so it would read: ‘‘God is 
other, people.’’ We must always guard against the tempta- 
tion to confuse God with that which is not God. 

We misunderstand the prophetic protest against idolatry 
if we think of it as being directed only at making images of 
wood, silver and gold, to represent God. The prophets 
warned against all false images, not only material but also 
mental ones. 

There is a rather simple but effective advertisement 
which says, ‘There is no substitute for wool.’’ The point 
that the biblical writers make again and again is, “There is 
no substitute for God.’ As the unknown author of Isaiah 
40 puts it: ““To whom then will you liken God, or what 
likeness compare with him? ... Have you not known? 
_ Have you not heard? The Lord is the everlasting God, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth.”’ (40:18,28). 

In spite of the fact that the biblical writers speak of the 
unique and incomparable nature of God, in spite of the 
repeated reminder that God is immeasurably greater than 
all our thoughts and words about him, we tend to limit 
God in all sorts of ways. How many think of him as white, 
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Anglo-Saxon and even Protestant? How many think of him 
in exclusively male terms and can make no sense of the 
view that he is neither male nor female? Of course, God is 
male, we reply. Isn’t he described as father? Yes, but the 
Bible also employs female imagery: ‘“‘As one whom his 
mother comforts so I will comfort you’’ (Isa. 66:13; see also 
Luke 15:8-19). 

It suits us to think of God as ‘‘one of us” supporting our 
way of life, sharing our outlook and confirming us in our 
prejudices. We limit him by restricting him to the religious 
sector of our lives, allotting him an hour on Sunday but 
keeping the remainder of the week to ourselves. Or again 
we limit him by thinking of him as a ‘‘God of the gaps;”’ 
that is, the explanation for that which we do not yet under- 
stand, and so push him from the centre to the edges of the 
universe and of our chief concerns. 


The God who reveals himself 


In its opening statement, the Apostles’ Creed does not 
say, “I believe in God’s existence” or “I believe in the 
hypothesis of God’”’ or even “I believe in the doctrine of 
God” but “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ His Son ...”’ In 
other words, the creed is not affirming certain philosophi- 
cal or doctrinal theories concocted by philosophers or 
theologians. Instead the creed confronts us with God 
himself, declares what he has done, and asks for our 
personal trust in him. The object to which our faith is 
directed is not an idea or a doctrine but the living God. 

Therefore, whoever says God, necessarily has to say 
“revelation.’’ Otherwise, God becomes a construct of 
human thought, a mere projection of human experience, 
or even a wish-fulfilment. The creed knows nothing and 
teaches nothing about God save what it knows of him 
through Christ. To refer to the new ordination vows of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada: We believe in God, the 
Father, ‘‘made known in His Son Jesus Christ our Lord to 
whom the Holy Spirit witnesses in the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments.” 

What we know about God emerges from the biblical 
story. God is the living and holy one who gathers a people 
for himself and who makes himself known in his gracious 
dealings with them. The knowledge which God gives to his 
people was hammered out on the anvil of Israel’s history. 
Who God is, is revealed by his saving action in history. He 
is identified by his gracious words and deeds: “‘I am the 
Lord your God who brought you out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage.’’ (Exodus 20:2). The Bible is 
the story in which God identifies himself to his people. 

At the centre of this particular story of a particular 
people stands Jesus Christ in whom we meet with God. It 
is often assumed that we already know who God is and 
that Jesus Christ only improves and enriches the know- 
ledge that we have. But we do not know. Jesus reveals God 
to us. “‘No one has ever seen God; the only Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he has made him known’”’ (John 
1:18). “I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no one 
comes to the Father but by me” (John 14:6). 


The triune God 


When the Christian faith says ‘‘God’’ it necessarily has 
to say not one but three words. The biblical faith is a 
trinitarian faith. The God who reveals himself, reveals 
himself as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Moreover, to speak 
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of God revealing himself as Father, Son and Holy Spirit is 
to speak not just of three ways in which God relates 
himself to the world but of threé ways in which God is 
God. He is in himself, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Thus 
he was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be. 

Why did the church adopt this seemingly complicated 
formula of speaking of God as one yet as known in three 
ways? To be sure, the word trinity is not to be found in the 
Bible. But the early church was firmly convinced that a 
careful reading of the biblical doctrine of God led step by 
step to a trinitarian view of God. 

At the basis of the doctrine of the trinity is the belief in 
one God. The biblical writers all affirm that there is only 
one true God to be worshipped and obeyed. This belief in 
one God was not compromised by the early Christians. 
That is, they did not affirm two other divine persons 
besides God the Father and then had to face the difficult 
question of deciding whether and how these persons can be 
called God. Instead they were convinced that Jesus is God 
commending his grace and love to us, God reconciling the 
world to himself; and that the Spirit is God bringing men 
and women to the understanding of his activity in Christ, 
God bringing to us his salvation. In Jesus Christ and in the 
Holy Spirit we have to do with nobody less than God, and 
in each case with a full and authentic version of God. 
Consequently the formula, God is three-in-one. 

Finally, when the Christian affirms faith in God he 
affirms that God is a person. This does not mean that God 
is some kind of super being, a mythical giant in the sky. 
Belief in a personal God means trusting in a God who has 
in perfection the qualities that make us persons; thought, 
purpose, the power of communication and supremely love. 
He is a God who we can address, a God who listens, who 
hears and answers prayer. Dr. George S. Hendry of Prince- 
ton has rightly said that the acid test of any system of 
theology is what it has to say about prayer. For prayer is 
personal encounter with God and a system of theology that 
does not make room for prayer is not only defective but is 
also to be suspected. 


Practical consequences 


In one of Bertolt Brecht’s Stories about Herr Keuner, 
someone asks Herr Keuner if there is a God. Herr Keuner 
replies: “‘My advice to you is to think whether your con- 
duct would change in accordance with the answer to the 
question. If it did not change theh the question could be 
set aside. If it were to change, then I could help you at 
least by saying, you have already decided. You need a 
God.” 

Herr Keuner is certainly right. If our life and conduct do 
not change in accordance with the answer we give to the 
question of God, if it makes no practical difference, then 
the question is of no consequence. It can be easily 
dismissed. 

Belief in God is primarily a practical rather than a 
theoretical matter. There can be no neutral, uncommitted 
and uninvolved knowledge of God. It is not a matter of 


assent to a hypothesis or even a doctrine but a choosing, 


between alternatives in actual life. As the late Jewish 
theologian Abraham Heschel has expressed the matter: 
“God is of no importance unless he is of supreme impor- 
tance.” & 

THIS IS THE FIFTH article in the series What We Believe, 
written by the minister of Rosedale Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto. 
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Night in Guatemala 


THE REV. JUAN MARCOS RIVERA and I (Federico 
Pagura) have, at the request of the World Council of 
Churches, been on a visit to the people and churches of 
Guatemala. (See page 20) 

After passing the Perisferico, bordering the shanties of 
families living in the ravines near the El Inciencao Bridge, 
we entered a street going through the Bethania district. 
This street was in a very bad condition, and here we could 
see all the effects of the earthquake: very poor houses, 
dark, and many in ruins. Only one large room projected a 
light into the dusty road. This was the chapel of the 
Assembly of God, and some children were sweeping it out 
in preparation for the evening service. 

We entered the sports ground through a tree-lined road. 
Through the trees we could see the shanties and the lines 
of white tents bearing the sign of the Red Cross. These 
tents shelter a total of 200 families. We interrupted the 
poor dinner of a couple who ate in an improvised kitchen 
of wood and cardboard. The husband led us to the centre 
of the camp where a group of women, children and a few 
men look at some pictures. We visited the tents made of 
very thin cloth and providing little protection against the 
cold and the rain. In many, children were sleeping wrap- 
ped in blankets on the floor. Some were crying from 
hunger and cold — the night was chilly. All of them 
showed their fears and their sufferings. 

A woman with Indian features asked us: “The storm is 
coming from the north; that means rain. Can you imagine, 
sirs, what will happen to us and to our children? What can 
you do to help us? Who are you? Where do you come 
from? Can you promise us help? We need medicines. 
Many people are ill and have colds. We have no nylon 
cloth to protect our tents. The doctor has not come for the 
last few days. We want to build our houses here — even 
temporary constructions which will protect us against the 
rain and the cold.”’ 

And the questions, the complaints kept coming — 
disturbing and endless. We wanted to promise them many 
things but that would be irresponsible on our part. They 
needed help there and then — and our hands were empty. 
A lawyer arrived with Father Adrian, a Belgian priest, 
small, white-haired but with a large heart, the pastor of 
these slum dwellers. He had a miraculous escape during 
the earthquake, his room was suspended over the chasm 
which had already swallowed many lives. 

The lawyer told them, with sadness, that the land 
belonged to the Ministry of Works and that he had been 
told that the people would be refused permission to use it. 
The minute the tents are replaced by small houses the 
army will come. Nobody wanted to admit that this sad 
news might be true. ‘““The president has promised to help 
us, he said so in his speeches. They can’t turn us out of 
here. Where can we go?” 

“When do you think the construction material might 
arrive?’ some of them asked us. ‘““We do not know,” 
responded Father Adrian, ‘“‘but we shall try to get it here 
as quickly as possible.’’ One of them reminded us: “We 
are poor, but we do not want our children to die. Look, 
fathers, at this poor woman with her baby in her arms. She 
has already lost four children in the earthquake. Now can 
you understand our anguish?” wy 
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status of women 
by Valerie M. Dunn 


OCCASIONALLY WE HEAR that the government 
Federal Advisory Council on the Status of Women is 
meeting in Ottawa to discuss women’s problems. And if 
you're a woman, like me you probably wonder: ‘‘Huh! 
What do THEY know about MY problems?” 

When I met Audrey Shepherd of Scarborough, Ont., a 
housewife, mother of three and churchwoman who has 
served on the council since last April, I discovered they’re 
a pretty down-to-earth group. 

She’s one of 30, carefully chosen from a cross-section of 
regions and activities, who tackle the tough, often tedious 
job of reviewing legislation and telling the government 
what they think should be dene to improve the position of 
women. 

Since it was set up in 1973 they’ve made more than 75 
recommendations. At their urging, women were accepted 
into the RCMP. And the government told Crown corpora- 
tions and agencies that women employees must have equal 
job and training opportunities. Among priorities for this 
year are inclusion of housewives in the Canada Pension 
Plan and improvement of the status of Indian women who 
marry non-Indians. 

“I’m an action person, used to doing something I want 
when I want it,’’ Audrey explains. ‘“‘But in the council I’ve 
had to learn to use the system and understand how it 
works, for studying legislation is a slow, deliberate process 
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where you have to deal with proper rules and regulations. 

“The pressures on government are fantastic. If they do 
what I want, someone else doesn’t like it. They have to 
come down on the side of simple justice, tempered by what 
people will bear, and still manage to stay in power. 

“But it’s our job to hold them to account when it comes 
to women. And we can announce our findings to the press 
without waiting for the government.” 

Among the members is a nun, Sister Catherine Wallace, 
chairman of the Maritime Health Education Commission, 
and Joan Wallace, public relations director of the Red 
Cross in British Columbia. Not all are female; a recent 
appointee is Jerry Goodis of the well-known advertising 
agency Goodis Goldberg Soren. 

Audrey represents the church as well as the Metro 
Toronto area; among other things she’s president of the 
Anglican Church Women of the Diocese of Toronto, num- 
bering about 230 groups. 

While deeply committed to change, Audrey understands 
and is concerned about those who fear it. ““You have a 
tremendous stake in the status quo if you’ve opted out of 
the working world for 25 years and no longer feel able to 
go into the market place. And a woman who has always 
been identified as somebody’s wife or daughter finds it 
threatening when asked to identify herself by who she is as 
a person — maybe even finding herself the only woman at 
a party who wants to go off in a corner and talk recipes 
and babies. 

“We must take one step at a time and understand 
change is difficult for some. If we try to force it, will we 
have any humanity left? Yet we can’t let the pressure up, 
either. 

‘It’s sad when we are all so really concerned with one 
another — women, men, kids — that things have to be 
polarized. The question of the place of women in society 
shouldn't be a threat to anyone.”’ 

For Audrey, Christianity and feminism are deeply inter- 
twined. ‘‘Fulness of life in Christ means complete libera- 
tion, with both men and women expressing every gift or 
talent. So the church ought to lead society instead of 
thinking that the role of women in the church can broaden 
only when society has accepted women differently. 

“Church women have often been reminded, as men have 
not, how humble we should be, how silent, serving quietly 
behind the scenes. But if we are living on the resurrection 
side of Easter, I question whether such a role is appro- 
priate for anyone, male or female. 

“Women have been reluctant to apply the more positive 
statements in the Bible such as ‘I live — yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’ (Galatians 2:20). If we take that 
seriously, allowing the Holy Spirit to operate in us both as 
individuals and as an institution, we must not put blocks 
in his way.”’ 

Yet she points out, “If a woman is naturally a quiet, 
behind-the-scenes, serving person, this is a proper choice 
for her.” 

She also feels we should be more concerned about the 
plight of women around the world. ‘‘When food is short, 
it’s women who starve first. When education is lacking, it’s 
women who don’t get educated.” 

About herself Audrey says, “‘When asked if I’m a 
Women’s Libber I say yes. But I am also happy to be 
identified as a wife and mother, for to my family I’m a 
person. And for 29 years I’ve been married to a man who 
expects his wife to be a do-er like his mother, who at age 
82 is helping to run a community meal service.” w& 
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BY THE TIME MOST parents have an adolescent in the 
house they may be asking themselves, ““Why have these 
young people, raised in a good home with so many advan- 
tages, such laissez-faire, irresponsible attitudes towards 
their family, school and future?’’ And parents may wonder 
“Where have we gone wrong?”’ 

Parents do make mistakes, they are human. But aside 

from those who grossly neglect their children either physi- 
cally or psychologically, parents do the best job they can 
and need not feel they have slighted their children in any 
way. “ 
Parents try desperately to protect children from the pain 
and anguish of growing up. On this issue our offspring are 
often wiser than we. They know that only through experi- 
ence can they understand the world they will soon inherit 
and they show great courage in the risks they take in order 
to know that world. You may well ask, ‘““What is courag- 
eous about the methods of today’s adolescent: dropping 
out of school or wanting to; liking music with sounds and 
lyrics meaningless to us; drug and alcohol abuse, and 
precocious sex?’’ The courage lies, not in the acts, but in 
an attitude towards life enabling them to take incredible 
risks in order to declare some place for themselves. No one 
knows better than the adolescent that the years of his or 
her adolescence are a time in limbo. Our society has no 
roles for them except as students who are required to wait 
quietly before they can take on the valued roles of adult- 
hood. 

The problems facing parents today are those which we 
at Humewood House, Toronto face in trying to understand 
and assist troubled adolescent girls in residence with us. 
Our population is drawn from a broad base in the com- 
munity and represents all socio-economic levels. No matter 
what the particular situation of each girl, the general 
problem is basic: “‘How do I become a responsible adult?” 

The philosophy of Humewood House is that one can 
only do this by taking responsibility towards self and 
others. This process is littered by mistakes but since it is 
not our job to judge success or failure in human ventures 
we hope only to help our residents make ‘‘better’’ 
mistakes. We encourage the young women who are with us 
to try, in the relative security of our setting, to act on 
decisions they make and to openly and candidly assess the 
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Helping 
girls in 


by Sheldine McDonald 


A TYPING CLASS at Humewood House. 


results. We encourage them to see themselves as part of a 
community in which communication and co-operation are 
the essential ingredients in accepting and being accepted 
by others. Although we hope to be encouraging and 
supportive we do nothing for any resident which we feel 
she can or should do for herself. 

The results have been staggering; the more responsibi- 
lity we relinquish the more our young people willingly take. 
It is not simply a matter of how residents plan and manage 
their own lives but how they express their concerns for 
their immediate environment. It is they who turn out the 
lights in order to save electricity: they who suggest money- 
making and saving schemes to help out in these times of 
financial hardship. Their enthusiasm can only come from 
a sense of being included in the decision-making of our 
small community. 

Our population of up to 25 is hardly comparable in size 
to the family setting. But we feel that the principles we use 
in dealing with young people can be used in families. They 
were first developed to teach child rearing practices to 
parents. Our philosophy is based on the works of psychia- 
trist Alfred Adler, and our methodology on that of his 
colleague, Rudolph Dreikurs. The essence of it is.that in a 
democratic society where children are taught that they 
have equal human rights, the traditional, authoritarian 
approach to child rearing cannot work. And in not allow- 
ing children and young people to take responsibility for 
their own actions in relationship to their family and 
community we encourage them to remain dependent. 

We recommend that anyone concerned with young 
people take a look at ways in which they can help adoles- 
cents take more responsibility in a co-operative atmosphere. 
We must cease to see this adult attitude as overly demand- 
ing and understand it as one that helps young people grow. 
When we as adults can relinquish feeling guilty because life 
is difficult, we can help our children accept reality and 
know their own resources. With courage, mutual respect 
and a common purpose in harmonious living, there is 
nothing our combined energies cannot accomplish. ® 


THE AUTHOR is the executive director of Humewood House, founded by 
the Anglican Church and now a group home under the Province of 
Ontario. 
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THE 102nd GENERAL ASSEMBLY of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada opens this year on the first Sunday of 
June in St. Andrew’s Church, Arnprior, Ont. In our calen- 
dar for the Christian year, that Sunday of 1976 is the day 
the church marks Pentecost once more. Pentecost cele- 
brates the day in New Testament times, seven weeks after 
Easter, when Christ’s friends were filled with the Holy Spirit 
(Acts 2). 

This fact alone should augur well for the work of this 
year’s Assembly! True, the subject is not one of the favour- 
ite, conversational topics of old-line churches. We are more 
likely to berate excesses of the charismatic movement than 
ourselves to be filled with the Spirit’s power! Our best 
friends prefer other topics of discussion. The media, tone- 
deaf to what the church considers important anyway, see 
little possibility of news in this quarter. One reason for our 
reticence is our own ignorance of the subject. 

What, or who is the Holy Spirit? John Oman suggested 
years ago that the importance of any matter can be 
measured by the difficulty in defining it. Louis Armstrong 
once said of jazz music, “If I have to explain it to you then 
you ain’t got it.”” Some Spirit-filled Christians would answer 
in like manner. 

Those of us brought up in the fellowship of the church are 
half-way familiar with explanations offered, and remember 
St. Patrick’s use of the shamrock to illustrate the three-fold 
nature of God. Some of us remember that part of Jesus’ 
teaching when he promised his friends the Spirit, spoke of 
him as an Advocate or Comforter, and as One who could 
lead into all truth (John 14, 15, 16). We remember Pentecost 
and the strange events of that day. 

We may even remember how Jesus had said, prior to 
Pentecost (Acts 1:8) ‘‘You shall receive power when the Holy 
Spirit has come upon you.” The New Testament scholar, E. 
F. Scott, reminded us that ‘“‘The early Christians did not 
invent the Holy Spirit. They knew they had received new 
energies, which must have come to them from above ... 
They were trying to explain visible facts which they could 
not account for in any other way.” 

The implication is that we cannot foresee what is within 
our power to do if we were to lay our lives open to the 
indwelling of the Spirit of the living God. Kathryn Kuhl- 
man, who died a few months ago, said that it was from the 
time that she surrendered her life completely to God’s Spirit 
that her evangelizing work was further blessed by some 
effectiveness in healing. The fact that medical people 
rejected the claims of some believing themselves healed 
through her ministry did not lessen her ability to reach out a 
helping hand in the name of Jesus. 

Henry P. Van Dusen once said: ““The Holy Spirit testifies 
to the immediately present activity of the Divine — God- 
near and God-mighty. The ‘Spirit of God’ or ‘Holy Spirit’ is 
always God-at-work.”’ 

Emil Brunner, the great Swiss theologian, wrote in / 
Believe in the Living God, ‘‘You know yourself what stands 
in the way of the Pentecost Spirit. One does not want to 
change; one wants to go his own way; one does not want to 
repent and believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” There’s the 
rub! We do not want to change! For all our pious talk and 
fervent (?) prayers, we really do not want to be filled with the 
Spirit of God. This is something that, not wanting, we are 
not given. We cannot, in all conscience, ask and seek and 
knock, and so receive the fulfilment of the promise 
(Matthew 7:7). 

If we are really concerned about our lack-lustre and 
fruitless lives, and truly hope for great results from meetings 
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together of representatives of our Canadian church, we will 
pray with all the earnestness we can command in the words 
of the psalmist (51:11), ““Take not thy Holy Spirit from me.” 


Prayer 


O God, who revealed yourself in the beginning with your 
Spirit moving “on the face of the waters,’’ and who would 
reveal yourself now by your Spirit at work in our hearts, 
make us receptive to his coming and to his leading. Filled 
with his power, enable us to do your works, and led by him 
into truth, to do your will. Filling your church and your 
people with your Spirit, enable us to accomplish your 
mission for us, in Jesus’ Name. Amen. ® 

/BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 


MEDITATION 


Receiving — the 
Energizer 


“Peter said unto them, 

Repent, and be baptized ... in the name 

of Jesus Christ ... and you shall 

receive the gift of the Holy Spirit... 

So those who received his word were baptized, 
and there were added that day about 

three thousand souls.” (Acts 2: 38,41, RSV). 
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LORNA J. CAMERON, 
a member of First 


Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., 
and graduate of 
the University of 
Toronto, plans to 
study for a 

B. Ed. degree. 
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JOHN HERMAN of 
St. Andrew’s Church, 
St. Lambert, Que., 

a graduate of 

McGill University, 
will serve in 

Robert Campbell 
Memorial Church, 
Montreal, with his 
wife Shirley and 
three children. 


Ewart College 


ELIZABETH STEELE, 
of Knox Church, 

St. Catharines, 

Ont., a graduate 

of the University 

of Toronto, will 

be an area 


resource person 
in central Ont 


KAREN R. TIMBERS, 
a member of St. 
Andrew's Church, 
Sutton West, 

Ont. anda 
graduate of the 
University of 
Toronto, will be 
an area resource 
person in Ont., 
based at Sutton. 


. a 


RODERICK 
ALEXANDER 
FERGUSON, of 
Livingstone Church, 
Montreal and a 
graduate of Sir 
George Williams 
University, will 

go to St. Timothy's 


Church, Ajax, Ont., ok 
DAVID SHERBINO, 


with his wife Joan. 
of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ottawa, 
a graduate of the 
University of 
Ottawa, will go 
with his wife 
Audrey and son 
o St. John’s, 


D. LINDA CORRY, 
a member of St. 
Laurent Church, Que., 
a graduate of Sir 
George Williams 
University, will 
continue 

her studies. 


CAROL B. SHARPE, 
a member of 
Thornhill Church, 
Ont., isa 

graduate of the 
University of 
Toronto. 
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KAREN L. HUBERT, 
of Alma Street 
Church, St. 
Thomas, Ont. will 
go to Flora House, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


JOHN A. FRASER, of 
First Church, New 
Glasgow, N.S., a 
graduate of St. 
Francis Xavier 
University, will go 

to the River John 
Charge, Pictou 
Presbytery, N.S. 


Kapuskasing, Ont. 


Knox College 


RICHARD E. SAND 
of Thornhill 
Church, Ont., a 
graduate of the 
University of 
Guelph, will 

serve in Flin 

Flon, Man. 


ROXANNE M. HICKS, 
a member of St. 
Andrew's Church, 
Welland, Ont., 

will complete 

work on her B.A. 

at the University 

of Toronto. 


ae 
JOYCE E. MacNEVIN, 
of Zion Church, 
Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., will do 

church extension 
work in Waterloo- 
Wellington 
Pregpytery, Ont. 
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‘a member of Knox 
'Church, Toronto, 
a graduate of the 
‘University of 
Toronto, has been 
yroonted to the 
<verseas staff. 

He has a wife, 
Susan, and two 
children. 


HUGH APPEL, of 
St. Giles Church, 
St. Catharines, 
Ont., attended 
Brock and Trent 
Universities and 
will go with his 
wife Jane and 
three children to 
Brentwood, Burnaby 
and Robertson 
Church, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


RICHARD FEE, of 
Killam Church, 
Alta., a graduate 
of Carleton 
University, has 
been appointed to 
the overseas staff. 


; 
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RONALD WALLACE, 


KATHY JEAN 
BROWNLEE, of 
Elphin Church, Ont., 
a graduate of 
Queen's University, 
will go to St. 
Andrew’s Church, 
Geraldton, Ont. 


STEPHEN G. DUNKIN, 
a member of St. 
Andrew’s Church, 
Kingston, Ont., a 
graduate of Queen’s 
University, will 

go to Warkworth 

and Hastings, Ont. 
with his wife 

Diane, and son. 


GLENN COOPER, a 
member of St. 


Andrew’s, Warkworth, 


Ont. and a graduate 
of Trent University, 
will go to Point 
Edward and Brigden, 
Ont. with his wife 
Elizabeth and 

two children. 


M. RAYMOND 
DRENNAN, a 
member of 
Patterson Church, 
Toronto, is a 
graduate of the 
University of 
Toronto. 


JOHN L. ARCHIBALD, 
of Bridlewood © 
Church, Agincourt, 
Ont., a graduate 

of the University 

of Guelph, will 

go with his wife 

Marian to 

the West River 

Charge, N.S. 


VENUS Y. BIBAWI, 
of Egypt, a 

member of Knox 
Church, Toronto, 

is a teacher who 
expects to work 

in Toronto. 


LASZLO 
SZAMOSKOZI, of 
First Hungarian 
Church, Toronto, 
will go with his 
wife Elizabeth 

and child to 

Calvin Hungarian 
Church, Vancouver. 


DONNA J. 
RISEBOROUGH, 

of Knox Church, 
Acton, Ont., anda 
graduate of the 
University of 
Guelph, will go to 
Wanham and Blue- 
berry Mountain, Alta. 


JAMES L. CODLING, 
of Parkview Church, 
Saskatoon, and a 
graduate of the 
University of 
Saskatchewan, 

will go to 
Elphinstone, Man. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME in 24 years, Rev. Dr. Louis H. 
Fowler will be missing from the clerks’ desk at the General 
Assembly when it meets this month. 

At the 101st Assembly in Montreal last year the fiery 
principal clerk retired from the number two position in the 
church. The moderator is said to be number one. 

Dr. Fowler is well known to Record readers as the author 
of “You Were Asking.” In a rarely granted interview he 
displayed the same bite and sense of humour in real life as 
he has in his column and in the General Assembly. 

Describing the clerkship as ‘‘not a job but a know how- 
to-do job,’’ Dr. Fowler advised and clarified for Assembly 
and other church courts proper procedure and how to 
avoid lawsuits. 

This work, he says, has saved the church hundreds of 
thousands of dollars “by effectively blocking lawsuits 
which would have ruined ministers or their congrega- 
tions.” 

He describes the role of Assembly clerk as “ombudsman 
to the church.”’ He is not a policeman but rather like a 
doctor, one whe diagnoses and prescribes courses of 
action. 

“There are dozens of times,” Dr. Fowler said, ‘““when we 
might have interfered. We interfered only for the safety of 
the church. When you call the clerk of a presbytery long 
distance, aware of something wrong he’s doing, to tell him 
to get out of it right away or he'll have a lawsuit on his 
hands, you’ve lost a friend — unless he’s a high minded 
man. 

Because of their advisory role, the many antagonisms 
that Assembly clerks encounter tend to make them unpop- 
ular. “I hope to have six pall bearers to carry me to my 
grave,’ one Assembly clerk was heard to utter. When in 
jest Dr. Fowler told this to a presbytery, one man said to 
Dr. Fowler: “I'd be willing to do that for you any time.”’ 

Born 73 years ago in the Province of Prince Edward 
Island, Dr. Fowler was schooled there and in Calgary. In 
1924 he moved to Toronto to live in the Knox College 
residence. Two years later he graduated from McMaster 
with a B.A., then earned an M.A. there in 1932. His 
diploma in theology is from Knox; he also holds a B.D. 
from The Presbyterian College in Montreal. Knox College 
conferred a D.D. on him in 1960. 

Originally Louis Fowler started out to study architec- 
ture, “‘but then I swung to the ministry. Now whether I’m 
on a siding or on the main line I don’t know,” he quips. 


Opposed to bureaucracy 


He has held a succession of pastorates in Ontario: St. 
Andrew’s, Lancaster, Renfrew Presbyterian, Westminster, 
Sault St. Marie, St. Paul’s, Port Hope, Harriston Presby- 
terian, and St. Andrew’s, Aurora, where a new church was 
built under his ministry. His skill as a carpenter was 
demonstrated at Port Hope, where he was given his morn- 
ings free to build a manse, the house in which he now lives 
in retirement. 

In 1925 Louis Fowler was the first student to be sent out 
under the continuing Presbyterian Church. Dr. A. S. 
Grant of the mission board shook his hand at the railway 
station and told him: “Now remember Fowler, you repre- 
sent the church and don’t be sanctimonious!” 

“T had no other ambition than to be a village minister,” 
Dr. Fowler recalls. ““The heart of the church is in the 
congregations — and not in this place (church offices).”’ 
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Dr. Fowler is opposed to church bureaucracy. It is ironic 
that he became part of it. 

In 1952 he was called by the clerk of Assembly, Dr. E. 
A. Thomson, to serve as joint clerk with him. (From 1925 
to 1970 there were two clerks of Assembly equally serving 
the job. Since 1970 the church has had a principal clerk 
and his deputy.) Looking back, Dr. Fowler recalls: “We 
have been fighting in these years to preserve the peace and 
law of the church. We (Dr. Fowler and Dr. Thomson) and 
latterly I as principal clerk have had to take absolute 
responsibility. A mistake would have been disastrous. 
Unlike civil lawyers we (canon lawyers) can’t make a 
mistake.”’ 

Dr. Fowler refuses to discuss “‘old animosities in the 
church.’”’ But he remembers one occasion when a man 
came in to see him from a congregation that was stirred 
up. The man said that he was going to lay a subpoena 
before the moderator and the clerks of Assembly. 

“T had the case in hand,” Dr. Fowler commented. “Very 
well sir, you do exactly that... If you lay that subpoena 
for a civil suit before us we'll go to court. And I will ask 
the presiding judge that I as a canon lawyer examine you 
and I will prove you to be nothing but a rotten liar!’’ The 
suit never took place. 

The clerk’s job is year round. When the Assembly 
dissolves it ceases to exist, but the clerk is clerk throughout 
the year — signing documents, answering questions on 
canon law, and preparing for the next year’s Assembly. 

‘““A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 
Quoting Emerson, Dr. Fowler points out that the General 
Assembly is inconsistent except for the continuing office of 
the clerk. “It’s not a runaround job, visiting presbyteries 
and so on.”” The work is done out of the church offices. 

The clerkship has been the forte of older men. Dr. T. 
Wardlaw Taylor was over 80 when he retired. Dr. Robert 
Campbell, over 90. Dr. Thomson turned 80 the day he 
stepped down. And Dr. Fowler 72. Up until 1970, the joint 
clerks appointed their own successors. But in that year 
“one man on the administrative council said that he was 
opposed to this self-perpetuating hierarchy.” Now General 
Assembly appoints the clerks. 

An innovation of the Thomson-Fowler years is the 
recording of the reasons for a decision. Since 1925 Assem- 
bly has never overturned a judgment the joint clerks have 
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CLERKS at the 1968 General Assembly, Dr: Thomson, left, and Dr. Fowler. 
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rendered. And since 1952 the clerks have written reasons 
for a judgment. 

“Lord Burkenhead advises,”’ says Dr. Fowler, “give your 
decision and it will be right. Don’t give your reasons. 
Because if you do (give reasons) every silly ass of a lawyer in 
the kingdom will argue with you. But we’ve given reasons 
in order that we might build up a body of reference that 
our successors might refer to.” 

Holding his fingers far apart, Dr. Fowler indicated that 
The Decisions of the Clerks is now a rather fat book. 

In his spare time Dr. Fowler does wood or metal work- 
ing in his well equipped shop. When it comes to furniture, 
“Dr. Fowler knows everything,’’ commented Dr. Thomson. 
But due to arthritis Dr. Fowler has had to give up his 
hobby of lettering all degree certificates for Knox College, 
a task he had carried on from 1930 to 1970. 


Paul’s terrible puns 


He still continues with his column in The Record. At one 
time Dr. Fowler ran a column in the Toronto Star. From 
time to time the author is rebuked by Record readers for 
his sense of humour. 

“The place of humour is such that the minister should 
use it,’’ Dr. Fowler explains. He points to the humour 
found in scripture. ‘““The New Testament is a bright book,” 
he says. “It speaks out with unspeakable joy.’’ He calls the 
humour of Jesus ‘‘the humour of extravagance.’’ Where 
Jesus talks about plucking a beam out of a neighbour’s 
eye, “It is devastating wit.’” And he points to St. Paul’s 
terrible puns which he calls adroit humour. 

“One editor of the Toronto Star,’’ Fowler recalls, ‘‘said 
our Assembly was the most interesting of all religious 
assemblies to attend because the clerks of Assembly were 
ready with a quip to keep them awake.” 

He says: “The Puritan influence (of sobriety) was strong 
for a long time and lags to this day. And yet the metrical 
version of the 100th Psalm, he points out, is ‘‘all people 
that on earth do dwell/Sing to the Lord with cheerful 
voice/Him serve with mirth ...”’ 

As for the church of the present day and the future he 
compares it with the early church. “The shed blood of 
the guts of Judas spilled on the ground ... the 
the quarrels 


of Peter and Paul ... Paul and Barnabas separating with 
sharp words ... the onslaught of eastern heresies ... the 
terrific scandal at Corinth ... the fury of beatings and 
ship wrecks ... the internment of John in a Patmos 
political prison ...”’ ‘That is the church against which I 
measure the church today,” Dr. Fowler explains. ‘‘And I 
say you cannot defeat God. I’m a Calvinist!”’ 

“We are not more than five per cent in a pluralistic 
society. I do not think numbers are significant. Somebody, 
of course, has to pay for the place to meet and, of course, 
you must have an orderly government within. The future of 
the church to me is that our own church has a distinctive 
message which is not found in any other to the same 
degree. And I think our history as a Presbyterian Church 
has justified itself.”’ 

When Dr. Fowler was taking leave of Assembly last 
year, Manitoba minister Lloyd Henderson punned: ‘‘Now 
we will be delivered from the fowler’s snare!”’ Retorted the 
retiring principal clerk: “But not from the noisome 
pestilence.” & 


THE AUTHOR, who holds the degree of M.Th. from Knox College, 
Toronto, ts now a free lance journalist and lives in Maple, Ont. 


Dr. Thomson at 83 


“DR. E. A. THOMSON is the greatest man our 
church has produced in two generations,” says Dr. 
Fowler. They served as joint clerks of General Assem- 
bly from 1952 to 1973. ‘‘We were closer than aici 
twins,’’ Dr. Thomson declares. 

Dr. Thomson was the last Assembly clerk to 
appoint his successor. He explains how he slipped 
Dr. Fowler quietly into the office. 

“Due to Dr. Wardlaw Taylor’s frailty they listened 
to my request and appointed Dr. Fowler as my 
assistant. So he assisted as clerk pro tempore. At the 
end of the Assembly, I suggested that I'd like it to be 
Dr. Fowler permanently,’ Dr. Me Oe 
Assembly. 

At 83 Dr. Thomson is somewhat frail but in 
superb health. He still reads a good deal and ip 

consulted frequently on church government. Raising 
a professorial finger, he outlines his own fundamen- 
tals: the sovereignty of God, the headship of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, justification by faith, the priesthood of 
all believers, and the parity of the ministry. 

Dr. Thomson vigorously supports his principles. In 
the contest of titles, he sternly maintains the 

_ headship of Jesus Christ and the equality of the 

- ministry. For him there are no. mete Reverends or 

Most Reverends. 

“There is no other head of the ehh but the Lord 

Jesus Christ,” he says, “and any attempt to make an 
earthly head is contrary to that doctrine.” 

Dr. Thomson served as Assembly clerk from 1948 

until 1973. “I was 80 the very day my resignation 
came up,” he recalls. The commissioners to the 
General Assembly gave him a standing ovation on 
that day, June 8, 1973. And a volume of appreciation 
for leadership in the church over more than 55 years, 

_ signed by ministers and elders in all 44 presbyteries, — . 

"was presented then. ® a 


NEWS 


Alliance faces deficit 


Financial difficulties are being faced by 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches. 

At an executive committee meeting it 
was reported that due to a continuing 
decrease of income as a result of unfavour- 
able rates of exchange, and increased 
expenses with the rising cost of living, the 
year 1975 had ended with a deficit of some 
$21,900 on a total expenditure of about 
$185,000. Although several member 
churches had raised their contributions to 
the WARC and have indicated their inten- 
tion to continue to do so, the Alliance’s 
financial position is giving cause for con- 
cern. 

The committee decided to write off the 
accumulated deficit of 1974 and 1975, 
amounting to some $50,000, from the so- 
called No. 1 ordinary fund, thereby reduc- 
ing it to $69,000. Through drastic cuts in a 
number of items, the budget for the current 
year was fixed at $180,200, which still 
includes a projected deficit of $9,000. 

A special two-person team is to make a 
detailed study of the present financial 
situation of the WARC and make recom- 
mendations during the next few months. 

Staff contracts for the two WARC 
departmental secretaries, the Rev. Rich- 
mond Smith and the Rev. Fred Kaan, were 
each extended by a one-year period (instead 
of the statutory three years) to run from 
September 1, 1977 until August 31, 1978. 
Dr. Edmond Perret, general secretary, 
whose present appointment terminates in 
1980, voluntarily put his contract for consi- 
deration before the executive committee, 
which then renewed it for the same period 
as the contracts of Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Kaan. The general secretary's appointment 
is normally for five years. 

The resignation, effective August 31 
next, of Miss Paulette Piguet, as associate 
secretary of the WARC was accepted by the 
committee which then appointed her for a 
one-year term as secretary with special 
responsibility for the preparation of the 
1977 Centennial Consultation at St. An- 
drews, Scotland. 


Deeper issues in Sahel 


According to Jean Fischer, deputy 
director of the Commission on _ Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service of 
the World Council of Churches, the 
drought in Sahel, Africa merely brought to 
light the underdevelopment of the Sahel 
countries maintained by the former colon- 
ial and other powers. 

“Don't pity us,” said the Sahelians to 
their wealthier neighbours. ‘“Do something 
about the forces and powers which con- 
tinue to oppress us.’ To the churches 
overseas they said: “‘Your aid should be 
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supportive of the struggle for more justice 
in international relationships.” 

Rejecting simple solutions like more 
water and trees, the participants at a 
seminar on Sahel agreed that price control 
and marketing facilities are also part of a 
global development process that must be 
promoted. Improvement in the situation 
will come only when the people themselves, 
including nomads, are led to invent new 
types of activity. This was made evident 
through the use of case studies. 

The group from the WCC and the All 
Africa Conference of Churches also visited 
two projects. One is equipping school 
leavers with agricultural skills so they will 
remain in their home communities. The 
other is a village cereal bank where grain 1s 
stored for use prior to the next harvest. The 
seminar is producing a report for the use of 
churches in the AACC and WCC on what 
should be done to remedy the underdevel- 
opment situation. 


Problems in Regina 


A number of Regina, Sask. clergymen 
have charged that patients admitted to the 
city’s Pasqua and General Hospitals are 
being denied the opportunity of pastoral 
visits, by a new policy which eliminates 
questions about religious affiliation on the 
hospital admission forms. This charge was 
made by Regina clergymen experiencing 
difficulty in tracing parishioners in the two 
hospitals. 

Previous hospital policy asked patients 
voluntarily to state religious affiliation on 
the admission form. This information then 
was placed in a file available to clergymen. 
The new system uses a separate form which 
asks if the patient wishes to be placed on a 
visiting list, which names fraternal and 


social organizations and then “your de- 
nomination.” 

Patients have reported that they did not 
understand the intent of the form, thinking 
it was only for special emergency visits. 
They apparently expected their clergyman 
to visit them during his routine rounds and 
some clergymen have reported receiving 
complaints by parishioners that they were 
not visited in hospital. 


Strategy for Guatemala 


An ecumenical team has been commis- 
sioned to express the solidarity of the 
churches with the people of Guatemala in 
the aftermath of the earthquake. The team 
will work with Guatemalan churches to 
create a ‘‘multiple ecumenical aid strategy” 
for reconstruction, with particular empha- 
sis upon improving the situation of the 
poor and oppressed, said Muriel S. Webb, 
director of the Commission on _ Inter- 
Church Aid, Refugee and World Service of 
the World Council of Churches. 

This two-person ecumenical team has 
begun a five-week assessment of the situa- 
tion in the Central American Republic 
under CICARWS auspices. It consists of 
Bishop Federico Pagura, district superin- 
tendent of the Methodist Church in Argen- 
tina, and the Rev. Juan Marcos Rivera of 
Puerto Rico, regional secretary of the Latin 
American Commission for Evangelical 
Unity for the Caribbean and Central 
America. 

The team is to advise the WCC on best 
ways by which short-term and long-term 
support can be given reconstruction plans. 
Attention will be paid to the criteria for 
help established by the Guatemalans them- 
selves. With a view to strengthening ecu- 
menical understanding and co-operation, 
the team is to provide information to 
CICARWS and to co-operating interna- 
tional service agencies, many of which have 
already begun programs in Guatemala. 


FERNIE HOUSE in South Pickering, Ont. has opened a second residence for teen-age boys. 


Mrs. Maureen Coleman, right, presented $4,000 to George Fernie, second from left, as a 
contribution from Melville Church, West Hill, Ont. Shown also are Bill Leslie, house director, 
and Rev. Wallace Whyte, minister of Melville. Renovations will cost about $50,000. 
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Canadian Bible Society 


“The Bible Society movement has 
endured longer than most Christian volun- 
teer organizations primarily because it has 
had one purpose and adhered to it,”’ Rev. 
Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan told the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Bible Society. The 
general secretary of the 165-year-old inter- 
faith organization reported that the Bible 
Society had enjoyed a record year in all 
departments of its operation. 

During 1975 the society distributed 
3,619,793 copies of the scriptures in Can- 
ada in 92 languages, including 320,000 
complete Bibles or New Testaments. 

The French language translation of 
Good News for Modern Man is enjoying 
increasing acceptance in Quebec. Last year 
more than 50,000 copies of that translation 
were distributed there. 

During 1976 the Gospel of Mark was 


Adopt a Grandparent 
for just $6.50 a month 


translated into the Northern Ojibway, 
Saulteaux, and Chipewyan languages. 
Total distribution of Indian-Eskimo scrip- 
tures for the year was 2,879. 

The Canadian Bible Society is involved 
in Christian testimony at Canada’s Olym- 
pic Games and will be providing scripture 
portions for wide-spread distribution. The 
Rev. H. Zurbrigg, scripture secretary for 
the Bible Society, is chairman of the 
commission on literature of Aide Olym- 
pique, the inter-faith Christian organiza- 
tion which seeks to co-ordinate outreach at 
the Montreal event. 

In addition to its extensive ministry in 
Canada, the Canadian Bible Society sup- 
ports world Bible distribution and last year 
forwarded $1,200,000 for that purpose. The 
Canadian Bible Society is an inter-faith 
ministry that enjoys the support of chur- 
ches and individual Christians of many 
denominations. 


Dr. Frederick R. MacKinnon of Halifax 
was re-elected president. Vice presidents 
are the Rey. Stanley G. MacQueen of 
Halifax, the Ven. Robert Dann of Toronto, 
and the Rey. Stuart MacLeod of Edmon- 
ton. Mr. Justice F. W. Johnson of Regina 
and Mr. F. B. Brooks-Hill of Oakville are 
also officers of the society. 


Invited to Iran 


A folk group of 38 young people from St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, Cornwall, 
Ont. has been invited by the government of 
Iran to tour that country in August. The 
group will perform at the 102nd General 
Assembly at Arnprior, Ont. this month. 

Formed three years ago under the 
leadership of Richard Forrester, a high 
school teacher, the group has become well 
known in eastern Ontario. It is made up of 


Help the Aged is the world’s largest agency devoted to the relief, comfort 
and aid of the elderly in over 80 countries. 


Your sponsorship of just $6.50 a month — the price of two movie tickets 
— will give basic care and attention to your adopted grandparent. He or 
she will receive shelter, nourishing food and any medicines necessary for 
good health. That same $6.50 could not provide as much here in Canada. 


Individuals, families or groups can adopt a grandparent. For full details, 
complete and mail the coupon below to: 


Help the Aged Canaaa, 
350 The Driveway, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1S 3N1 


Do it today — and help us help the aged. 
Your contributions are tax deductible. 


NAME 


Enclosed is my cheque for $6.50 (first month payment). 


Complete and mail to: Help the Aged, 350 The Driveway, Ottawa, Ontario K1S 3N1. 


|/we wish to adopt a grandparent. 


ADDRESS 


Ci 


PROV. 


POSTAL CODE 
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five guitars, piano, bass, drums and 30 
singers. Seven denominations are repre- 
sented in the group, which is known as The 
Friends. In Iran they will present nine 
concerts in seven cities, the only Canadian 
representation invited to that country 
(formerly Persia) on a cultural exchange 
program promoting friendship. 

While The Friends will be guests of the 
government there, travelling expenses for 
which the group is responsible will total 
about $24,000. The administrative council 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada has 
voted $1,000 from the special projects 
fund, and The Friends themselves, who are 
mostly teen-agers, have raised $8,000 
through work projects. 

Readers who wish to aid these young 
people to present the Christian message 
through contemporary song and music to 
the people of Iran, are invited to send 
contributions to The Friends Folk Group, 
St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 20 Second 
St., Cornwall, Ont. 


Scots restructure kirk 


A major restructuring of the Church of 
Scotland presbytery system became effec- 
tive this year as a result of boundary 
changes. 

The number of presbyteries has been 
reduced trom 58 to 47, and some of them 
have new names. The reorganization 
results from a decision of the church’s 
General Assembly that presbytery boun- 
daries should relate so far as possible to 
those of the new local municipal authori- 
ties. 

New presbytery names likely to emerge 
from the restructuring include Gordon, 
Buchan and Moray, all in the newly-formed 
Synod of Southern Highlands. 

The present number of 12 synods will not 
be affected by the changes although some 
will have fewer or more presbyteries within 
their areas. 


Conference of Concern 


Everyone is invited to the second Confer- 
ence of Concerned Presbyterians, to be held 
at St. Andrew's Church, Islington, Ont. 
from Thursday evening, Sept. 23, through 
Sunday morning, Sept. 26. 

The overall theme will be a consideration 
of the great commission and its relevance 
to The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
The keynote speaker, Rev. Dr. Mariano 
DiGangi, will consider the commission’s 
mandate, means and might on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings respectively, 
and its magnitude on Sunday morning. 
Biblical expositions will be given by the 
Rey. John Allison of Stoney Creek, Ont. on 
Friday and Saturday mornings. 

Costs will be about $25 for registration 
plus five meals. It is hoped that accommo- 
dation can be arranged through billeting. 
Offers of help will be gladly received by the 
Registrar, Mrs. Anne Stephens, 35 More- 
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wood Cresc., Willowdale, Ont. M2K 1L8; 
phone 1-416-221-4335. Posters for publicity 
purposes, brochures and registration forms 
are available now. 

Last September almost 200 concerned 
Presbyterians were encouraged and blessed 
by the conference held at Willowdale Pres- 
byterian Church. It is expected that regis- 
tration will be doubled this year. 


OVER 20 MINISTERS and others attended 
a continuing education program at Ewart 
College, Toronto. Leaders were Dr. James 
Smart, Dr. William Klempa and Dr. C. Ellis 
Nelson of Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A. 
Shown above are Rev. Dr. J.E. Bigelow, Rev. 
and Mrs. Wm. A. Fraser, and Dr. Nelson. 


independence sought 


The aspirations of the people of the New 
Hebrides are every bit as valid as those of 
larger nations and their struggle for inde- 
pendence merits the support of the world- 
wide Christian community alongside other 
colonialized territories. This plea was 
brought to World Council of Churches 
headquarters in Geneva by two clergymen 
who also head the tiny archipelago’s largest 
political party. 

The Rev. Walter Lini, Anglican, and the 
Rey. Fred Timakata, Presbyterian, said 
they are travelling to various world capitals 
to seek support in efforts ‘‘to move the New 
Hebrides beyond French and British 


colonial history.’’ Mr. Lini is president and 
Mr. Timakata vice president of the Nation- 
al Party, which last year received 27,000 
out of a total of 35,000 votes cast for the 
Representative Assembly. They said the 


potential is 60,000 votes if the voting age 
were lowered and disenchantment with the 
joint British-French colonial administra- 
tion did not keep many away from the 
polls. The Assembly has thus far not been 
allowed to convene. 

The population, mostly Melanesian, is 
listed as 90,000 persons. There are also 
8,000 British and French nationals largely 
engaged in the profitable copra trade and 
operating cotton, cocoa and coffee planta- 
tions. 

A land reform program is high up on the 
list of priorities once the islands become 
self-governing, the two leaders said. It is 
designed to make the country self-sufficient 
in food production and prevent a draining 
of export profits from the economy. 


Youth camp planned 


The Presbyterian Young People’s Socie- 
ties of the Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
will hold a week camp at Wenona Lodge 
near Gravenhurst, Ont. from Aug. 28 to 
Sept. 4. 

The speaker will be the Rev. Douglas 
Fox and the dean will be Douglas Ste- 
phens. 

Further information is available from the 
Registrar, 666 Spadina Ave., Apt. 1103, 
Toronto, Ont., MSS 2H8. 


Canadians for Decency 


This organization was founded by three 
members of Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
Toronto two years ago. Since that time it 
has been taken up by East Toronto Presby- 
tery. 

The objectives are to promote the philo- 
sophy of decency in the best interest of all 
and in order to maintain the vitality and 
moral fibre of our nation, and to inform 
and educate the public about the corroding 
and debilitating effects of obscenity and 
excessive violence. 

Over 800 now belong to Canadians for 
Decency, and the organization has groups 
from New Brunswick across to Saskatche- 


a * 


A WINTER CAMP at the Crieff Centre attracted this group of young people 


from the Synod of Hamilton and London for a February weekend. They studied the 
Bible and worshipped through song, drama and devotions. 
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wan. Strong support has come from 
Roman Catholics and from United Church 
Women. 

Further information may be had from 
Canadians for Decency, Box 8700, Station 
B., Willowdale, Ont. M2K 2R6. 


Armed Forces Day 


Armed Forces Day will be observed on 
Saturday, June 19 in many Canadian 
communities where units of the Canadian 
Forces are located. 


Members of the Canadian Council of 


Churches committee on chaplain service in 
the forces have some knowledge of the 
tasks in which our Canadian Forces are 
involved and of the skill and dedication 
which the personnel of the forces bring to 
their tasks. The committee, therefore, 
extends its appreciation and greetings to 
all service personnel. Its members hope 
that Armed Forces Day will be so observed 
across Canada as to give support and 


encouragement to the men and women of 


the Canadian Forces. 

Some of the operations of the Armed 
Forces are conducted under the eyes of the 
world. In Egypt and on the Syrian-Israeli 
border Canadian troops provide communi- 
cations and vehicle maintenance for the 
UN troops from a number of nations in an 
effort to preserve a delicate peace. After 12 
years of service in Cyprus our forces are 
still sharing in the effort to prevent blood- 
shed. In West Germany our forces are part 
of the NATO effort to keep the European 
balance of power in balance. In Montreal, 
this summer, Canadian Forces will help to 
ensure the security of participants in the 
Olympic Games. 


Canadian concerns 


An ecumenical breakthrough is about to 
be revealed to members of Protestant and 
Roman Catholic churches in Canada. Six 
denominations: Anglican, Christian 
(Disciples of Christ), Lutheran, Presby- 
terian, Roman Catholic and United 
Churches have produced common mater- 
ials for use in a mission study called 
Canadian Concerns: Christian Response. 

Designed for adults, youth and children 


the material is available in a variety of 


print and audio-visual forms. One of the 
print pieces is a book by Douglas Roche, 
Progressive-Conservative member of Par- 
liament for Edmonton-Strathcona, En- 
titled Justice Not Charity, a New Global 
Ethic for Canada, the book explores 
Canada’s role in the world today and gives 
reasons why Canadians should be com- 
mitted to work for a more just and _har- 
monious society. 

The theme, ‘‘Canadian Concerns: 
Christian Response” embraces world con- 
cerns as well as some of the basic issues in 
Canadian society. 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario, L2A 5M4 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


ne One colour or multi- 
ee 


colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 
brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


- ASponsor'’s 
‘Love 
made the 
Difference. 


FROM ACHING POVERTY TO NEW LIFE AND OPPORTUNITY 


Little Rosa lives in a small hut made of scraps of 
wood and tin, in a crowded slum area of a South 
American city. She is one of five children and 
her mother peddles lemons and garlic in the 
streets to earn money for food. 


But— Rosa has asponsor— AND IT MAKES ALL 
THE DIFFERENCE! Her picture, and informa- 
tion about her and the Family Helper Project 
where she and her sisters and brothers receive 
help, has been lovingly accepted by a sponsor 
who shows care and concern. They exchange 
letters and notes and Christmas Cards, all trans- 
lated in our overseas office. 


This picture of Rosa was taken at her school desk 


and our overseas caseworker’s report says she is 
“a neat person and bright and alert”. In our 
project program she receives clothing, school 
supplies, medical care and supplementary food 
supplies for herself and family. 


But so many more deprived and abandoned 
kiddies need help. They cannot understand the 
hard, hungry and irrational poverty in which 
they are trapped but how they respond and grow 
when help is provided. You can sponsor a child 
for just $15 per month ($180 per year). Won’t you 
share your blessings with a needy girl or boy? 


Right now sponsors are urgently needed in Gua- 
temala, India, Indonesia, Thailand, Africa, South 
America. Your love can make the difference! 


Receipts for Income Tax are Issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r-- CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA :--; 


1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 
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; I wish to sponsor a boy O girl (J for 
pome year in... eee eee. 
1 (Name Country) 

gL will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). 
g Enclosed is payment for the 

4 full year (J first month 

a I cannot “sponsor” a child but want to 
B help by giving $ .. , 

i (J Please send me more information. 
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CCF is experienced, effi- 
cient, economical and con- 
scientious. Approved by the 
Income Tax Branch of the 
Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, 
registered with the U.S. 
Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid, Christian 
Children’s Fund has been 
helping children around the 
world since 1938 and at 
present assists over 170,000 
children in more than 900 Homes ae proj- 
ects in nearly 50 countries. 
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MAKE A DREAM COME TRUE 
TRAVEL WITH US 
Alaska, Yukon 


British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 


Atlantic Canada, Bahamas 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Four identical 21 day Midnight Sun Tours 
originating Toronto, June 28th, July 
19th, August 9th and August 30th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Edmonton and re- 
turn. ‘‘North to Alaska’’ by motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
country; Whitehorse and Dawson City; 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘’Trail of 987’ 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway, Ferry- 
liner, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Con- 
tinue by motorcoach visiting Vancouver, 
Victoria, Canadian Rockies, Roger's 
Pass, Lake Louise, Columbia Icefields, 
Jasper and Edmonton. Personally es- 
corted. Tour Price — $1,199.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE TOURS 


Two luxurious 14-day Spring and Sum- 
mer Cruises to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Inside Passage, featuring an 8-day cruise 
on the C.P.'s palatial passenger ship 
T.E.V. Princess Patricia. Personally Es- 
corted. Spring Tour originates Toronto, 
Tuesday, June 8th; Summer Tour origi- 
nates Toronto, Saturday, September 4th. 
C.P. Air jet flight to Vancouver and 
return. Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, 
Alaska and return; calls made Ketchikan, 
Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska; Prince Rupert 
and Alert Bay, B.C. 50 mile cruise to 
Glacier Bay and return. White Pass & 
Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, B.C. 
Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two sight- 
seeing tours in each city. Most meals. 
Tour Price — $1,139.00; adjusted rates 
for residents of Western Canada. 


TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 


Five identical 13-day Totem Triangle 
Tours originating Toronto June 20th, 
July 14th, August 1st, August 21st, Sep- 
tember 4th. Air Canada Toronto-Calgary. 
Deluxe motorcoach; visit Banff, Lake 
Louise, Okanagan Valley, Kelowna, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Vancouver Island. 
Cruise the Inside Passage aboard M.V. 
Queen of Prince Rupert to Prince Rupert. 


Motorcoach; Prince George, Jasper, 
Columbia Icefields, Edmonton and Air 
Canada to Toronto. Tour price from 


Toronto $789.00. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 


Enjoy a 16 day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
3reton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York. Enjoy the Gaspe Peninsula, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove 
and Saint John. Tours originate Toronto 
by deluxe Motorcoach on Monday, 
September 20th and Monday, September 
27th. Tour Price $469.00. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made. for 
residents of Western Canada to com- 
mence the tour in Toronto. 
For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 513 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


From West Vancouver 


A centennial banner made by Mrs. 
Engelien Van Nus, Pickering, Ont., now 
graces the sanctuary of West Vancouver 
Presbyterian Church, B.C. Her beautiful 
tapestry, “From Darkness Unto Everlast- 
ing Light,’’ and a handsome wrought iron 
corner plant stand, were recently dedicated 
by Rev. Dr. R. L. Taylor in memory of the 
late Sophia Mary, and Alexander David- 
son, former members of Old Kildonan 
Church, Winnipeg, Man., who after 


moving to West Vancouver 20 years ago 
kept up their tradition of faithful participa- 
tion in the life and work of the church. 


DR. TAYLOR with memorial banner. 


In 1954 Mrs. Davidson founded a 
W.M.S. group in West Vancouver, and was 
president until retirement in 1975. 

For many years Mr. Davidson was repre- 
sentative elder and often a commissioner to 
General Assembly. He was a lesson in 
living, and also distinguished himself in 
many activities outside the church, not only 
in British Columbia, but right across 
Canada. 

He and Sophy had a high reputation as 
champion rose growers in the province. As 
members of the Vancouver Rose Society, 
they accumulated an unusually large 
number of prizes and trophies. 

A small water-wheel on a_ through- 
running stream used to attract visitors to 
their rose garden. Alec had built it for the 
purpose of wearing the first roughness off 
rocks and stones he had for polishing, 
being an expert lapidary, especially good at 
facetting and setting gems for city jewel- 
lers. 


I. C. Aid report 


As of April 30 Presbyterians in Canada 
had given $59,231 for Guatemala. The 
church aid agencies want to act with the 
people in rebuilding their communities as 
quickly as possible. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


O What is your opinion of giving 
prominence to officials of an organi- 
zation parading to church by having 
the lessons read by one or two of 
them? 


A The custom of having such as 
mayors, lieutenant-governors, and so 
on, read lessons on state occasions is 
so old I am unable to trace its be- 
ginnings. At Uppsala, Sweden, 1968, 
I, the only non-Coptic at a Coptic 
(“Egyptian Christian’’). service, was 
suddenly asked by the bishop to read 
the lesson. He escorted me to the lec- 
tern where I found the Bible was in 
four languages and he indicated the 
desired portion in the English 
column. During my reading a monk 
walked around and around the lec- 
tern swinging a censer until I was in 
a literal cloud of incense. 

Today there is a growing custom 
in some of our congregations for 
elders and others to read the lessons 
that the service may be more of a 
family service rather than a perform- 
ance by a professional, the minister, 
with only a minimal participation by 
the people. On Sunday, November 
30th, being ill, I stayed home and got 
on television a Roman Catholic ser- 
vice from St. Benoit’s Harbour, 
Newfoundland. The Old Testament 
lesson, from Isaiah, was read beau- 
tifully by a woman, the Epistle by a 
man, and the Gospel by the priest. 

The reading of the word of God 
requires considerable study by the 
reader. I am sure that this last 


Christmas many parishioners heard 
St. Luke 2:16 read, “‘And they came 
with haste and found Mary and 
Joseph and the babe lying in a 
manger” instead of ‘‘And they came 


Fringe Benefits 
by Rhoda Elizabeth Playfair 


THE DAY I HEARD that our young 
mother’s Bible study group needed a baby 
sitter, I started phoning around. ‘‘You 
think you could help out. . .?’’ ‘One morn- 
ing once a week. ..?’’ ““Or maybe once a 
month, if we could get three others. . .?”’ 
High, blank wall! I fumed. The cause was 
so worthwhile, I told myself. Then why 
don’t you help? I answered back. 

Who me? J haven’t baby sat in years! 

So what? You haven’t skated either, but 
they say... 

Don’t be ridiculous! And anyway, I’m 
busy! 

Isn’t everybody? 

Look! It’s hardly my responsibility — 

How come? 

What do you mean — how come? They 
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with haste and found Mary, and 
Joseph (pause) and the babe lying in 
a manger.’’ Older people may not be 
aware of the error, but it has been 
known for a youngster to ask, when 
there was no pause, ‘Was the 
manger really big enough to hold all 
three?’ 


O 3s membership in secret orders 
forbidden to ministers and members 
of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada? 


A No. But in certain Presbyterian 
churches elsewhere there is a ban 
against certain orders, for historical 
reasons, but the story is too detailed 
for this column. 


@) Why ts the word Protestant used 
so often? It seems so negative to me. 


A In our time this word has truly 
taken on a negative meaning. Origin- 
ally, it was used positively and 
decisively. It is from the Latin, 
meaning to witness or to aver empha- 
tically. Its Elizabethan meaning is 
gleaned trom Gratiano’s words in 


HEINTZ 


PIANOS AND ORGANS SINCE 1850 


Exclusive Representative for 


RODGERS 


the world’s most authentically voiced electronic organs, 
Our factory-trained consultant will gladly 
discuss your musical requirements for sanctuary, 
auditorium, or home. Call or write 
for free literature or building survey. 


25 SCARSDALE RD., DON MILLS, ONT. 
M3B 2R2 (416) 445-7101 


TRUSTWORTHY EVIDENCE 


The Bible is the only authoritative record we have of the 
testimony of the witnesses to the mighty acts of God. 


The testimony of Bible readers through the ages Is that the 
Holy Spirit uses the Bible to personally confront them with 


Christ and enable them to become Believers. 
Your gift can provide the evidence which produces faith. 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
NATIONAL OFFICE 


Suite 200, 1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 1Y1 


Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
when he says, “‘I have a wife, whom, 
I EOLeSt mulee lOvem atria hes word 
Protestant was first used in Germany 
in 1529, but now refers to any church 
of the West that is not in communion 
with the church of Rome. It should 
indicate an enthusiastic witness to 
the realities we cherish. 


ADD A LITTLE LOVE - 
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SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA IR3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


aren’t my kids — 

They’re not, eh? Seems to me you stood 
with all the rest the last time there was 2 
baptism. pe 

What’s that supposed to mean? 

You tell me! You’re the one who stood. 

Baptism? I don’t get it. 

Let me refresh your memory! Mothers. 
Babies. Brought into the church and 
blessed and all of us agreeing we'd be 
back-up for the parents in their job of 
bringing the child up to be a Christian. 
You do remember that? 


noel 


bo : ~ oS 
Others will soon join them. 


The School Block - and some recent “new arrivers”. 


THEN WATCH HER LIFE GROW? 


Your concern and response could make a life-time difference for one of 

the 750 girls and boys in DR. GRAHAM'S HOMES. Over 300 are now 
sponsored by Canadians. Will you be another? Your sponsorship helps to 
provide a “home” and love, education, medical care, clothing, personal 

and spiritual training for a needy child. And you enjoy a friendly, per— 
sonal relationship with your child. The need is great. Please write us today. 


DR. GRAHAM’S HOMES, Canadian Council 


Well — yes. But it was — just part of the 359 Dundas St., London, Ont., Canada ate we heel an Paes 
. ep . ° ° 
service. I wish to sponsor a boy CF girl 0) Children s City 
Oh? full year $144 (J 


of the Himalayas” 


FOUNDED 1900 


Please send me further information [] 
I cannot sponsor a child but enclose a 
PiLt Got carats opaptessaeenere 


But there’ve been dozens _ baptized 
through the years — 

That’s right. 

A person couldn’t be — I mean — you're 
not responsible for every one. . . 

A promise is a promise! (continued) 
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Enclosed is payment for first month $12 [J i 
| 
| 


Write to the Canadian Secretary, Dr. 
Graham’s Homes, 359 Dundas St.,, London, 
] Ont., for full information about how you, 

or your group, can sponsor a lovely girl or 


zy 
> 
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® 
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boy for $/2 per month. 
Approved by Dept. National Revenue, Ottawa. 


But... 

No buts! No reservations. No amend- 
ments. You stood up with the others and 
you promised. 

I know! But that was theoretical! I don’t 
know half those kids. What can you do 
that’s practical? 

Well now! I thought you’d never ask! 

The first day that I baby sat, I took it 
literally. I sat. The half a dozen children 
played around me using toys we kept on 
hand at the church for the play school 
children who meet there regularly. They 
kicked a ball, raced round with cars and 
carried dolls from one spot to another. 
They soon grew bored and frequent dif- 
ferences of opinion demanded my etforts as 
peacemaker. Halfway through the morning 
we had a cup of hot chocolate. It was a 
long two hours. 

The next time I took paper and some 
pencils. 

“How old are you?”’ I asked each one. 

“T’m five,’ said Heather. 

“Four,” said Dora. 

“T’m 16!’ said Mike. 

“He isn’t!’’ Heather said. Her voice was 
patronizing. ‘‘He’s just three or four.” 

“T’m 16!’ Michael stood his ground. 

“Tf you were 16 —”’ Heather played her 
ace — ‘‘you would be taller.” 

Mike sighed and spelled it out. “I am 
taller,’ he explained. 

I handed out the paper and the pencils. 


These kids were young of course; from 
five years down to 19 months — but all 
except the youngest liked to ‘draw’ and 
made a picture for their parents. We 
played a game of train and sang a little too. 
I was surprised when mothers started pop- 
ping in with coats. So soon? 

The next few sessions saw some innova- 
tions. We played a game of zoo. The box of 
church toys held some surprising animals 
which the children checked over, labelled, 
and dispatched to ‘‘cages’’ made out of 
building blocks. An abundance of ducks 
suggested a pond. Jennifer decided a small 
blue baby blanket would do. Motherly little 
Dora was anxious to play dolls so a “‘nur- 
sery’’ was accordingly established to care 
for the children of zoo patrons. As parking 
lot attendant, Michael joyfully varoooomed 
cars the width of the room to the under- 
the-table parking lot. By the time the zoo 
was set up and opened for business, every- 
body was ready for a round of hot choco- 
late. 

You can learn a lot from a hot choco- 
late break! I was surprised at how quickly I 
remembered that a girl of five is quite 
capable of handling a two year old bent on 
dumping the contents of his cup down the 
front of his knitted suit. I was amused at 
the speed with which I rediscovered the 
knack of asking Jenny to pass the cookies 
and suggesting that Michael share his 
spoon with Chris. As for the forgotten tech- 


niques of mopping up spilled drinks with 
paper towelling obligingly rushed from the 
bathroom — it was total recall in a matter 
of seconds! 

It wasn’t long before I realized that I was 
going to have to divide the morning up in 
order to work in all the things we planned 
on doing! A few minutes for ‘‘warm up” 
play, a little time for working in the scrap- 
book we’d begun, a story time, then lunch, 
a let’s-play-games time (children love 
charades!) and lots and lots of singing, in 
between and any time... 

It’s been some time now since I held that 
conversation with myself. 

The mothers come downstairs and say, 
“Our Bible study was just great! We knew 
the kids were happy because we heard 
them singing. You don’t know what a dif- 
ference that makes!”’ 

The children pack away the toys and 
smile and hope they'll see you soon! 

The baby sitter — me! — goes home and 
washes out the plastic cups (unbreakable, 
all different colours, ‘‘Can I have the red?’’) 
and suddenly remembers there’s a box of 
hats up in a closet somewhere that the kids 
would love to wear for “dressing up.” 

“Cast your bread upon the waters,’’ the 
wise old preacher in the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes is reported to have said, “‘for you will 
find it after many days.” The things myself 
said on that day were true of course. They 
simply failed to include the fringe benefits. 


io matter what you have to copy, Gestetner 


stencil duplicators make it perfectly clear. 
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Typewritten material. Drawings. Paste-ups. And, yes, 
continuous-tone photographs. 


system Can copy it. 


easy, and fast. 


Usually better! 


You name it and the Gestetner stencil duplicating 


Up to five thousand times from a single stencil. At the 
rate of up to 180 copies a minute. In black or colours. Ona 
variety of paper stock. In sizes ranging from post cards to 
legal documents. And on both sides of the paper. 

Not only is the Gestetner stencil duplicating system a 
lot more versatile than you may have thought, it’s also clean, 


And the quality is every bit as good as photo-copying. 


And in the long run, a fraction of the cost. 

We'd be pleased to tell you all about Gestetner stencil 
duplicators. And their companion, push-button electronic 
stencil cutters that automatically make stencils from originals. 

We're in the phone book, so give us a ¢all. And then 
give us just 20 minutes of your time to show you the Gestetner 
stencil duplicating system and how it can save you enough 
money to pay for itself in a matter of months. 

Face it. No matter what you have to copy, Gestetner 
stencil duplicating is clearly the way to do it. 


Gestetner 


The original word in paper communications. 
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THE WONDERS OF CREATION 


by Mrs. K. Morck, Calgary, Alta. 


Great Blue Heron 


“In whose hand is the soul of every living 
thing, and the breath of all mankind. 
Job 12:10 


The Great Blue Heron, a deep water 
wader is the largest of the American 
Herons, standing about four feet high and 
with a wing span of about six feet. It 1s 
sometimes mistakenly called “‘crane”’ but 
in sustained flight folds its neck into its 


Natural reqularity: 
how Nabisco 100% Bran can help... 


Authorities now agree: A regular supply of natural 
food fibre can help you towards a healthy digestive 
system by gently aiding natural regularity. 

And Nabisco 100% Bran is an excellent 
source of food fibre. Moreover, it’s the 
only cereal enhanced with prune and fig 


concentrates. 


Make delicious Nabisco 100% Bran a 


part of your diet. Regularly. 


...an excellent source of food fibre 
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shoulders, rather than outstretched as does 
the crane. 

The great size, long legs, long neck, 
pointed bill and blue-grey colouration, 
whiter about the head and neck, identify it 
as this species. 

During the breeding season they form 
colonies and nest in the topmost branches 
of tall trees, but sometimes on the prairies 
they nest on the ground on islets well out in 
the lakes. The nest in which these two 
courting Great Blue Herons are standing is 
cradled in the topmost branches of a larger 
poplar, and was one of about 21 similar 
nests which measured four to six feet 
across, composed of an intermesh of twigs 
and branches. 

Their food consists of fish, frogs and 
other forms of aquatic life, and frequently 
visit cultivated fields where they devour 
great quantities of ground squirrels, pocket 
gophers, and field mice. They stand statue- 
like waiting for the unsuspecting prey to 
come close enough, then with a sudden 
thrust of the strong bill the victim is caught 
and devoured or delivered regurgitated into 
the nest and to their hungry young. 

This bird is distributed across Canada 
from the Maritime Provinces to Vancouver 
Island and north to southern Alaska. & 
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BOOKS 


HEALING, 
by William A. Nolen, M.D. 

The author, a nominal Roman Catholic 
doctor, sets out to discover if faith healers 
really achieve what they claim. From first 
hand experience he reports on Kathryn 
Kuhlman, Norbu Chen and the Filipino 
Psychic Surgeons. The investigations are 
fascinating and the score worth reporting. 
Kathryn Kuhlman comes off as sincere, 
often helpful but no healer; Norbu Chen is 
a cynical fake; the Filipino Psychic Sur- 
geons are sleight-of-hand artists who are 
growing rich on American gullibility. So 
what’s new? Not much, but it is in print 
again and it makes good reading. (Random 
House, $10.25) 

Zander Dunn 


THEY SHARED TO SURVIVE, 
by Selwyn Dewdney and Franklin Arbuckle 
Although having an obvious love for 
Indian Canadians, the author does not 
sentimentalize. The illustrations by 
Arbuckle give us an insight into what life 
was like in Canada before the Europeans 
arrived. The several native groups are 
described in their various locations from 
the Beothuk of Newfoundland (now extinct 
because of the European’s inhumanity,) 
westward to the Pacific, then north and 
eastward across the Arctic regions to 
include the Inuit. The author asks the 
reader to have respect for the wisdom of 
the early Canadians in a thoughtful, help- 
ful way. (Macmillan, $10.95) 
Walter Donovan 


CREATIVE CHURCH 
ADMINISTRATION, by Lyle E. Schaller 
and Charles A. Tidwell 

Filled with the wisdom of common sense 
(the least common of all the senses) this has 
some excellent ideas for motivation, organi- 
zation, planning and recruiting. Schaller 
has listed Seven Characteristics of Growing 
Churches especially worthy of consider- 
ation and a good model against which to 
check your congregation’s vital signs. 
Other chapters give you ideas on how to 
encourage creative thinking. A most 
helpful book. (Welch, $4.95) 


Zander Dunn 


THE ESSENCE OF SPIRITUAL 
RELIGION, by Elton Trueblood 

Imagine republishing a book after 40 
years, with the author still alive and writ- 
ing! Trueblood has added a preface recog- 
nizing the change in general mood, attri- 
buting current failure in the church’s 
mission to diminished certainty about and 
confidence in the message. Yet the human 
spirit searches for reality in something or 
Someone beyond ceremony, creed or ethics. 
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Vital religion deals with God’s personal 
nature as well as man’s need. And the final 
chapter shows that a spiritual emphasis 
needn't be inward-looking but issues into 
missionary and social concern. This 
thought-provoking book would be usable 
for group study. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
$2.05) 

W. I. McElwain 


SOMETHING AFTER DEATH? 
by Geoffrey Parrinder 

Short and colourful, maybe suitable as a 
research book for your church library, this 
doesn’t so much answer questions as raise 
them within the context of comparative 
religions. (Griffin, $2.25) 

L. E. Siverns 


MACPHERSON EDITORIAL 
CARTOONS, 1975 

Macpherson of the Toronto Star is one 
of Canada’s most highly-rated editorial 
cartoonists. And his annual collection is 
always eagerly awaited by those who enjoy 
the cartoonist’s art. It’s hard to say who 
comes off worse in this latest one — 
Trudeau as Nero, fiddling while the fire of 
inflation blazes; Ontario Premier Davis as 
a highwayman holding up the Western oil 
coach, or world political figures like Indira 
Gandhi, shown viciously slicing off the 
head of her political opponents. These 
masterfully executed cartoons will provide 
many a chuckle. (Star Reader Service and 
Hurtig Publishers, $2.95) 


LUCILE PANABAKER’S SECOND 
SONG BOOK, by Lucile Panabaker, 
illustrated by Pat Dacey 

For several years my daughter and I have 
shared precious moments together singing 
songs from the first book by Lucile Pana- 
baker, a Canadian. My pupils at school 
loved the songs too. Now my 17-month-old 
lugs a new book around the house inviting 
me to sing by thrusting the book into my 
hands while clapping and dancing. If my 
seven-year-old is home, she will happily 
join us and will remind us quickly this 
book belongs to her. I could not bear to 
enter a classroom without this book of 
fascinating folk songs. The melodies are 
simple but lively. The words tell of real 
people and experiences we all can relate to. 
Consider this as a most worthwhile 
investment for your family fun — and it 
can certainly be a lesson in sharing! (Peter 
Martin Associates, $6.50) 

Suzanne McBrien 


TOMMY DOUGLAS, a biography, 
by Doris French Shackleton 

The author was for some time secretary 
to T. C. Douglas and writes with personal 
knowledge and admiration of her chief. She 
presents him as a compassionate man 
whose social interests led him to bend the 
energies of his leadership to help the poor, 
the little children and the aged. Born in a 
Scottish Presbyterian home, he came with 
his parents to Manitoba in 1910. The 
family had little money and frequently little 
bread. He triumphed over adversity and, 
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“ONE CONSOLATION — THEY’RE NOTORIOUSLY BAD SHOTS” 


— From MACPHERSON EDITORIAL CARTOONS. Used with permissin of The Toronto Star Syndicate. 
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graduating from Brandon College, entered 
the Baptist ministry and was called to the 
pastoral charge of Weyburn, Sask. 

His pulpit and platform addresses were 
geared to the many needs of the province’s 
people. As a_ result he was pressed to 
become a candidate of the Canadian 
Commonwealth Federation. While he 


hesitated, he was threatened by a leader of 


his denomination that, if he dared to join 
the CCF, he would be dismissed from the 
ministry. His response was immediate: 
“You have just got the CCF a candidate.” 


Ultimately he became CCF premier of 


Saskatchewan, then went on to Ottawa as 
leader of the transformed CCF which 
became the New Democratic Party, and led 
it for many years. 

This book is well worth reading, not only 
because it depicts the life and work of an 
eminent Canadian but also because it 
presents the history of the CCF and NDP in 
Saskatchewan in particular and in Canada 
in general. (McClelland and Stewart, 
$12.95) 

E. A. Thomson 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF THE 
JERUSALEM BIBLE 

When The Jerusalem Bible came out in 
1966 it was acclaimed as the first complete 
translation from the original languages 
into English ever made by Roman Catho- 
lics. This volume contains the New Testa- 
ment only. It includes introductions, notes, 
cross references, maps and other helps. It 
ranks among the best of the modern trans- 
lations of scripture. (Doubleday, $14.95) 


WEEKEND MAGAZINE COMPLETE 
CAMPING KIT 

Five excellent books are included in this 
kit: Canada Campgrounds and_ Trailer 
Parks; Touring Canada; Canada Road 
Atlas; Canada — Log Book and Camping 
and Trailering in Canada. The kit is 
compact and just the thing for an enthus- 
iastic camper. It will be of tremendous help 
to an inexperienced one and a good aid to 
the pro. It gives practical help in camping 
of all kinds — resident, canoe, back pack- 
ing and tenting, even including a section on 
how to take good photos, and some comp- 
rehensive, accurate maps. Highly recom- 
mended. (Prentice-Hall, $12.95) 

Mary Whitson 


MOURNING SONG, by Joyce Landorf 
I heartily recommend this book for any- 
body who is trying to work through death 
and grief. It is easy to read, contains many 
helpful insights and is full of excellent 
illustrative material. Joyce Landorf owes 
much to Dr. Kubler-Ross and much of 
what she has to say is based on the five 
stages of death and dying that Dr. Kubler- 
Ross has enunciated. Joyce Landorf faces 
death as a Christian and lets us see what a 
difference that makes. (Welch, $5.95) 
Zander Dunn 
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Hearing Loss is not 


a Sign of Old Age 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4777, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


PLEASE send your Record address label 
with any notice of change. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Ete. 


— Also — 
COFFEE MUGS 


BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


L9Y 3Z5 
DEPT. PR 


a Che Chorister Robe 
ee \ “The Gown That LikesT0 Be Compared’ 
y" CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Claude Wy. Vincent (1965) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


cREAT CANADIAN tours 


WEST — The CANADIAN ROCKIES 


and West Coast Tour 


EAST — The CANADIAN MARITIMES § 


and East Coast Tour 


ALASKA — The ALASKAN CRUISE 


and Canadian West Coast 


Travel through this spectacular country — 
CANADA — with one of the largest and best 
known tour operators specializing in Canadian 
Tours — on the Canadian Rockies Tour enjoy 
Jasper and Banff National Parks. See Lake 
Louise, Visit Vancouver and Victoria — on the 
Canadian Maritimes and East Coast Tour enjoy 
historic Quebec City. Visit Prince Edward Island 
and tour the Cabot Trail. See Halifax and 
Peggy's Cove — on the Canadian Rockies and 
Alaskan Cruise Tour see the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains and enjoy the elegant and luxurious 
first class Princess ships as you cruise the 
spectacular Inside Passage to Alaska. You'll 
enjoy all the Cooke's Travel first class ameni- 
ties, the finest in accommodations and trans- 
portation throughout, comprehensive daylight 
sightseeing, leisurely travel and an expert tour 
conductor from the management staff of Cooke's 
to see to all your travel needs. 


For reservations, call us now, or write 


COOKE'S TRAVEL 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St. Leamington, Ont. 
1 (519) 733-2391 


“ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842" 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITED 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncen S¢t., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
364-4408 


WURLIIZER’ 


ORGANS PIANOS 


Phil LaPenna Studios 
377 Albion Rd. Rexdale, Ont. 
(416) 745-4663 
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In Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S. a plaque 
was unveiled and dedicated in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. MacKay. Mr. 
MacKay was Sunday school superintendent 
for many years and Mrs. MacKay a pioneer 
in organizing C.G.I.T. in Sydney, as well as 
being active over SO years in local, pres- 
byterial and Eastern Division, W.M.S. The 
plaque was given by their son Norman and 
daughter Gwen MacKay Craig and dedi- 
cated by the minister, Rev. Dr. E.H. Bean. 


A CELTIC CROSS was presented at First 
Presbyterian Church, Stellarton, N.S. as a 

50th anniversary gift by the Serendipity 
P.Y.P.S. of the congregation. Pictured with 

the oak and brass cross, made by local 
vocational school students, are Coleen Kellock, 
P.Y.P.S. president, and Rev. D. Neil McCombie, 
minister. The Serendipity Choir sang. 


» RS 


CAMEOS 


GIFTS FROM the Oakridge congregation, 
London, Ont. were presented to Rev. John 
Jennings and his wife Mildred, honouring 
them on their 25th wedding anniversary. 


Within 20 years after the inception of 
Knox Church, Victoria, B.C., the mort- 
gage on the building was burned. Founding 
members or representatives of founding 
families who took part in the ceremony 
were: Miss M. Coutts, Mrs. J. Dawlings, 
Miss M. McPhail, Mrs. G. Laubenstein, 
the Rev. David A. Smith, Mrs. M.E. 
Curtis, R.G. Creech, clerk of session, and 
K. Hall, treasurer. 


At St. James Church, Boularderie, N.S. 
two pedestals were dedicated in memory of 
Norman D. MacLeod, elder for 30 years, 
choir member for over 50 years. They were 
given by his family and friends. 


St. Andrew's Church, Toronto, Ont. is 
celebrating the centennial of the present 
sandstone building. The lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Ontario, the Hon. Pauline M. 
McGibbon, unveiled the plaque by which 
the Ontario Heritage Foundation has 
marked the building as an historical site. It 
was dedicated by the minister, Rev. Dr. H. 
Douglas Stewart. Mayor David Crombie 
described St. Andrew’s Church as “a 


ON MAUNDY THURSDAY 26 were received into 
Chateauguay, Que. Pictured are15 teens who were confirmed. The minister is Rev. W. M. Moncrieff. 


THREE GENERATIONS OF ELDERS at St. Andrew’s Church, Windsor, Ont. are shown with Rev. 
Dr. William Lawson, minister: Alex MacLennan, 91, elder for 48 years, his son Douglas, elder for 14 
vears, his daughter, Flora A. Asselstine, new elder, and grandson Roderick MacLennan Paulin, 
new elder, also a grandson of the late Rev. Dr. H. 


NEARLY 600 PEOPLE met at Sylvan Lake, Albert 


At Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto the Rev. W. Scott Duncan 
dedicated a sterling silver lectern for use at 
Communion services. It was designed and 
created by Lochie Fisher, an elder, and 
given in memory of F. Alex Baxter, for 
many years clerk of session, presented by 
his wite on behalf of his many friends. 
Three embroidered paraments, given by his 
wife and family in memory of Ford F. 
Potter,were dedicated at Armour Heights. 


oS 


i 


the fellowship of Maplewood Church, 


M. Paulin. 


. ore poy “*} ° 


a for the dedication of Memorial Presbyterian 


ey 


museum to the past with a commitment to 
the future.” 
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Church by the Presbytery of Red Deer. The moderator, Rev. John D. Yoos, who is also minister at 
Sylvan Lake, conducted the service. The new sanctuary replaces one that was 50 years old. 
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SEE/HEAR 


The Good Life 


This record album has been on my turn- 
table for several weeks now, so I write of it 
as an old and respected friend. 

The album is for children, and for all 
those who are child-like (but not childish). 
He Lived the Good Life is subtitled “The 
Life of Jesus Christ in the words and music 
of today.” 

The album begins with ‘“‘The Birth.” 
“There was crying in the stable /There was 
laughing in the sky/There was 
labour /There was love...” ‘The Years 
Between:”’ “And he must have scratched 
and skinned his knee /Like you and me.”’ 
“The First Trip to Jerusalem’ is about 
Jesus at the Temple. “The Gathering of 
Disciples,’’ ‘“The Wedding in Cana” and 
“The Sinnin’ Woman’”’ follow. 

The second side opens with “The Good 
Life,” ‘“‘You can tell by the lame and 
crippled who'd come/They walked away 
with their face in the sunshine.” “The 
Parables;’”’ “‘It was the way he let them 
see /How things were really s’posed to be.” 
“The Last Trip to Jerusalem,” ‘“‘Hosanna,”’ 
“The Adversary,” ‘‘Everybody blames 
him/Mister Pontius P.,” “‘The Death,” 
“Stop Your Dyin’.”’ The last song is “The 
Resurrection:’’ “‘Did you hear that he’s 
livin’ again? /Did you hear he’s back, 
fishin’ for men?”’ 

The lyrics of all the songs are excellent. 
They are true to the biblical record yet are 
more literary than literal. The music is 
basically rock that is marked by stimu- 
lating variety. I don’t know who Richard 
Wilson is but I know that he wrote both the 
words and the music and that he is very 
talented. The various soloists and the Edith 
Norborg Children’s Choir range from 
acceptable to outstanding. Lyrics to all of 
the songs are printed, as are scripture 
references. I would like very much to hear 
the music sung live, and to produce at least 
part of it as a slide show. 

He Lived the Good Life is produced by 
Wil-Song Inc., 101 Groveland, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


Jon Mark 


If you would like an album of contem- 
porary music that is worth listening to and 
discussing or that offers some possibilities 
for a slide-music program, give a listen 
to Jon Mark’s Song for A Friend. Love and 
change are considered in “Signal Hill.” 
The lonely results of a young man’s leay- 
ing home is the theme of ‘‘Joey.’’ ‘Ballad 
of the Careless Man”’ is about promiscuity. 
“Someday I'll Build A Boat’ is about 
escape from the hum-drum, “Liars of 
Love’’ concerns promise and failure. 
“Alone With My Shadow”’ speaks of lone- 
liness. ‘Old People’s Homes” is a sad song 
of the forgotten old. ‘Carousel’ suggests 
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that there is a time to get off the carousel 
and leave a place for someone younger. 

Jon Mark was formerly of the Mark- 
Almond and John Mayall bands. His voice 
is of the quiet whispering type; the orches- 
tration is superb. Song For A Friend is 
available as Columbia PC 33339. 


A study book 


Asking Them Questions (2 vols.) edited 
by R.S. Wright is a title from Oxford Press 
that is worthy of your attention. Based on 
questions children and adults ask, the 
editor has gathered answers from some 
mighty fine people, including: David 
Cairns, Sir Bernard Lovell, Daniel Jenkins, 
John MacMurray, Geddes MacGregor, 
William Barclay, C.A. Coulson and other 
well known, highly respected British 
scholars. Questions asked, and answered, 
assorted: man, evil, heaven, spiritualism, 
the devil, life after death, politics, life’s 
purpose, suffering, miracles, and others. 
Now wouldn’t this make a first rate study 
book? 


Together Resources 


Discipleship Resources Subscription Ser- 
vice should prove valuable to many people 
in the Presbyterian Church. Four distinct 
services are available. 1. Educator's 
Resource Service provides over $20 worth 
of Christian education resources for $10.95. 
Mailing of these resources, as with the 
other services is twice per quarter. 2. Upper 
Room Resource Service at the same cost 
gets you a copy of every book, booklet and 
poster published by the Upper Room 
people. 3. I have tried Tidings Resource 
Service. It provides material on evangelism 
— and very good material at that. The 
mailing I received in a _ semi-quarterly 
mailing included Albert Outler, Theology 
In the Wesleyan Spirit, G. Ernest Thomas, 
The Power of Prayer in Business and the 
Professions, the booklets Who Is Jesus by 
William Barclay and The Meaning of Life 
by Alan Walker and a couple of other 
items. 4. Discipleship Resources includes 
all three subscriptions for $29.85. This 
service is worth looking into. Subscriptions 
or information is available from: Disciple- 
ship Resources, P.O. Box 840, Nashville, 
Tennessee 37202, U.S.A. 


Six Posters 


Some of you have experienced difficulty 
in obtaining the six bright and beautiful 
posters earlier recommended. Small 
Prayers for Small Children: Poster Prints is 
available at $2.50 from Augsburg Publish- 
ing House or from the many publishing 
houses that distribute Augsburg material. 
The posters are 11 x 14, brightly coloured 
with illustrated prayers for children. The 
set is numbered 23-1868. 

— LL. Ee, Siverns 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 
hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in  customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 


‘Tired 
of ill fitting | 
dentures: 


Dentur-Eze gives you a cush- 
ion of comfort. Long lasting 
plastic holds dentures snugly 
in place for weeks. It molds 
to your gums and helps avoid 
irritation. 

Choose Dentur-Eze cushion 
plastic in Regular or ‘“Quick- 
type’. For daily use try 
Dentur-Eze Cream Adhesive. 

Available at your local pharmacy. 
Canadian Distributors: 


MALTBY BROTHERS LIMITED 
22 Elrose Ave., Weston, Ontario. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Dr. A. Lorne MacKay of Central 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. will be the official 
nominee for the office of moderator of the 
102nd General Assembly. 

Rey. Dr. David W. Hay, moderator of 
the 101st General Assembly, represented 
our church at the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland in Edinburgh in May. 

The well-known theologian, Dr. Jurgen 
Moltmann of Tubingen University, Ger- 
many, has been refused an entry visa for 
South Africa. He had been invited for a 
three-week visit by the South African 
Council of Churches. The World Alliance 
of Reformed Churches sent a cable urging 
reconsideration of the refusal. 

The Ontario Camping Association made 
Miss Ada Adams, dean of Ewart College, 
an honorary life associate in recognition of 
her contribution to camping for children, 
at its annual meeting in April. 

The Rev. Ulrich Fick of Stuttgart, 
general secretary of the United Bible 
Societies, spoke at the executive meeting of 
the Canadian Bible Society. The UBS co- 
ordinates the work of 57 national Bible 
societies in 150 countries. 

Capt. the Rev. W. J. O. Isaac has been 
appointed superintendent of missions for 
the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces, effec- 
tive August 1, 1976. For some years Cap- 
tain Isaac has served the church as chap- 
lain to the Canadian Forces. 

Tribute was paid to the Rev. Michael 
Fesenko at the annual meeting of the board 
of world mission. He has ministered to the 
Ukrainian people in Toronto since 1929, 
and although retiring will continue that 
ministry in part. Mr. Fesenko edits and 
publishes a bilingual paper, and does radio 
broadcasts to the Ukraine through the 
C.B.C. international service. 

A presentation was made at the board 
dinner to Rev. Dr. Allister E. Morrison, 
who is retiring in July as superintendent of 
missions for the Synod of the Atlantic 
Provinces, a post he has filled for 20 years. 

The Rev. Murray L. Garvin and his wife 
Mary have returned from Taiwan, where 
they have served since 1961. Mr. Garvin 
has been inducted as minister of Weston 
Presbyterian Church in West Toronto 
Presbytery. 

The Rev. James M. Ritchie of Killarney, 
Man. has retired effective May 31. He and 
his wife Evelyn will live in Kingston, Ont. 

John and Judy Bertholet of Hartney, 
Man. have been invited to work with the 
Church of North India. Mr. Bertholet, who 
is an agricultural machinist, will under- 
take a special project at Jobat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Chiang of Taiwan 
have taken charge of the Fellowship House, 
Prince Albert, Sask. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Irwin of the St. 
Andrew’s congregation, Kingston, Ont., 
have volunteered for overseas service and 
expect to go to Nigeria. 
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The Rev. R. Malcolm Ransom will 
complete his sabbatical studies at Selly 
Oak Colleges, Birmingham, England early 
in July. He and Mrs. Ransom travelled by 
train through continental Europe between 
terms. 

The Rev. Lois Wilson of First United 
Church, Hamilton, Ont. was elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian Council of Churches 
at its triennial meeting in Glace Bay, N.S. 
She is the first woman to hold this office. 
Rey. Dr. E.H. Johnson of our board of 
world mission staff was elected first vice- 
president. 

According to The Toronto Star one of 
the new cardinals named by the Pope is 
Archbishop Jaime Sin of Manila, who now 
becomes Cardinal Sin. 

The Rey. William Russell of the Church 
of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal and 
his wife Ann left on May 9 for a month’s 
visit to the United Kingdom. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


lieved in us, no sacrifice would be 
necessary. 

Jesus then came and paid the su- 
preme sacrifice at Calvary for the sins 
of all the world, (Luke 23:46). Only 
those who believe in him and accept 
him as their Saviour, whether Jew or 
Gentile, shall be saved (Acts 16:31, 
Romans 10:12,13). All those who 
are adopted into the family of God 
(Eph. 1:5,6) shall take part in the rap- 
ture when Christ comes for his own (1 
Thess. 4:17). 

Jesus never insisted that anyone be- 
come a Christian. To be for or against 
Christ is our choice. 

W.J. Newstead, Don Mills, Ont. 


OUR DEADLINE 
Letters and other material must reach 
The Record before the first of the month 
preceding the date of publication. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
On April 30 the amount re- 
ceived from congregations 
for the General Assembly’s 


budget totalled $520,445, as 
compared to $445,879 for the 


first four months of last year. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) has con- 
tributed $115,000 and the 
W.M.S. (E.D.) $10,000 towards 
the mission work of the 
church by April 30. 


DEATHS 


ELLIS, REV. DR. ROBERT W., 89, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died on April 10 in the 
Ottawa Civic Hospital. 

Born in Belfast, Northern Ireland, he came 
to Canada with his family and spent his 
younger life in the Montreal area. He first 
attended Robertson College, Edmonton, 
Alberta and then graduated from Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto in 1929. He was ordained in 
Willis Church, Jarrett, Ont. that year. After 
further studies he received his Doctorate in 
Theology from Temple Bar University in 
Minneapolis, U.S.A. in 1943. Dr. Ellis served 
the congregations of Jarrett and Esson, Burks 
Falls, Carluke and Binbrook, Maxville, Mano- 
tick and Kars, and Westport, all in Ontario, 
prior to his retirement in 1961. 

His many interests included collecting 
museum pieces. At one time he had one of the 
largest private museums in eastern Ontario. 
Many items from his museum were donated to 
Upper Canada Village, Westport and the 
Bytown museum. 

His wife, Georgina, predeceased him in 
1970. Surviving are one daughter, Mrs. J.C. 
(Eden) Avery of Iroquois, Ont. and two sons, 
Robert of Ottawa and Larry of Manotick, Ont. 

PALMER, THE REV. KENNEDY HUNTER, 
94, a retired Presbyterian minister, died on 
April Ist in Hamilton, Ont. 

Mr. Palmer was born in Belfast, Northern 
Ireland. His father was a lay preacher and his 
eldest brother a minister of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Palmer became a lay 
preacher and later student minister of Erskine 
Church in Ottawa while attending The Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal. He was ordained 
in 1912, and became the minister of St. Paul’s 
Church, Hawkesbury, Ont., then was called 
to St. Paul’s Church, Guelph. 

He was a private secretary to Sir Samuel 
Hughes during and after World War I. 

Returning to the ministry he served the 
following churches: New Westminster, Hamil- 
ton; St. Paul’s, Port Hope; Palmerston and 
Avonton, in Ontario; also St. Paul’s, Prince 
Albert, Sask. He was clerk of Saugeen Presby- 
tery and acted on committees and boards of 
the General Assembly and the Senate of Knox 
College. He retired in Oct., 1952. 

His wife, Margaret McElroy, predeceased 
him in 1953. Surviving are three daughters: 
Mrs. Wm. H. (Evelyn) Callingham, Marmora, 
Ont.; Mrs. C. Ron (Lorna) Jeffery, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont.; and Mrs. Robert (Enid) Mal- 
colmson, Hamilton, Ont.; and one son, the 
Rev. Wm. K. Palmer, Ottawa, Ont. 

WELCH, REV. DR. WALTER H., 48, minister 
of St. Andrew's Church, Humber Heights, 
Weston, Ont. for over 25 years, died on April 
11 as the result of a heart attack some weeks 
earlier. 

Born in Mull, near Blenheim, Ont., Walter 
Welch took a B.S.A. degree at the Ontario 
Agricultural College before being called to the 
ministry. He was graduated from Knox Col- 
lege in 1951 and later took a B.D. there. 

Seven years ago his congregation sent him to 
Claremont College in California for a year of 
study, and he obtained the degree of Doctor of 
Religion. 

Dr. Welch served St. Andrew’s, Humber 
Heights, as a student and then throughout his 
ministry, during which membership rose to 
over 600 and a modern sanctuary was built. 

Last year he was chairman of the committee 
that organized the Centennial Congress. He 
played the trumpet with the group of ministers 
known as The Lost and Found. 

Surviving are his wife, Jessie, one daughter, 
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Mrs. William (Mary Jean) Henry, and three 
sons Paul, Mark and Timothy. 

AGAR, WILLIAM J., 74, elder, Nashville Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont., March 12. 

ALCOX, MRS. ROSS, 82, long time member, 
Cooke’s Church, Markdale, Ont., March 11. 
BELCH, NATHANIEL, 95, elder, Grace 

Church, Millbrook, Ont., April 12. 

BETZNER, HARVEY, 79, SO years elder, West 
Flamboro Presbyterian Church, Ont., March 
DS 

BROWN, HOWARD, 66, elder and roll clerk for 
1S years, Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont., 
April S. 

CARRICK, JOHN INNES, elder, 
Church, Toronto, Ont., March 26. 

CHAMBERS, MRS. EDITH, member for 63 
years of St. John’s Church, Toronto, Ont., 
April 19. 

CLARKE, FRED WALTON, 84, long time 
elder, Knox Church, Ventry, and Erskine 
Church, Dundalk, Ont., March 2. 

DUTCHER, CHARLES ELBERT, 87, Elmvale 
Presbyterian Church, Ont., and father of the 
Rev. E. F. Dutcher of Mississauga, Ont., 
April 9. 

HENRY, MISS MARGARET, 90, daughter of 
the late Rev. John Knox Henry of Creemore, 
Ont., life member W.M.S., St. Andrew’s, 
Victoria, B.C., April 19. 

HUTCHINSON, CLARENCE C., 89, member 
of Runnymede Church, Toronto, Ont., for 61 
years, April 14. 

JACOBI, GEORGE W., elder for 15 years, 
Glenview Church, Toronto, Ont., March 20. 
JAY, MRS. MILDRED, long-time member St. 

John’s, Toronto, Ont., April 2. 

KINCAID, LORNE, elder, 
Morrisburg, Ont., March 5S. 

LINDSAY, STEWART KING, M.B.E., elder, 
Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., April 14. 

McQUEEN, THE REV. JOHN M., minister of 
Runnymede Church, Toronto, Ont. from 1942 
to 1950; latterly serving in Joliet, Illinois, 
U.S.A., died in Florida on April 15. 

MacEACHREN, DONALD M., elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Mount Forest, Ont., March 
20. 

McINNES, J. A., elder, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Eldon Station, Ont., April 3. 

MORRISON, WILLIAM WARREN, 79, elder, 
Atwood Presbyterian Church, Ont., April 10. 

OLIVER, NORMAN RUTHERFORD, 87, 46 
years treasurer of Knox Church, North East- 
hope, Ont., April 7. 

PACKHAM, WALTER R., 63, long time elder, 
Erskine Church, Hamilton, Ont., April 11. 

PATTERSON, MRS. HELEN ANN, R.N., 76. 
Last survivor of the family of Rev. Dr. J. D. 
Cunningham, Professor of New Testament at 
Knox College, Toronto, life member of 
W.M.S., and member of St. John’s Church, 
Grimsby, Ont., April S. 

PETRIE, WILLIAM, 87, elder, Westminster 
Church, Chauvin, Alta., March 21. 

RIDER, MRS. LAWRENCE, 70, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lake Megantic, Que., March 24. 

RITCHIE, WILLIAM J., elder, Bethel Church, 
Sydney, N.S., chairman of the property com- 
mittee, April 18. 

SMITH, MRS. ANNIE, long time member 
Runnymede Church, Toronto, Ont., life and 
honorary member of the W.M.S., March 28. 

SMYTH, ANDREW, 76, elder, St. Paul's 
Church, Banff, Alta., March 10. 

STEWART, MRS. W.A., 97, senior member of 
the Kirk of St. James, Charlottetown, P.E.I., 
March 30. 

STEWART, WILLIAM TINLING, Q.C., elder, 
Church of St. Andrew & St. Paul, Montreal, 
Que., March 17. 

WATSON, THOMAS ELLIS, 59, manager, 
Durham Presbyterian Church, Ont., April 19. 

WILSON, THOMAS H., elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brampton, Ont., March 10. 
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St. John’s 


Knox Church, 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 


MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


in finest English Stained 


Glass. Traditional or Con- 
temporary designs in rich 
glowing colors 


Designs and Estimates sent 
on request. Please state size 
of Window. 
Send for free 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


G. MAILE & SON 
(Founded 1785) 


10/12 The Borough 
Canterbury, Kent, England. 


Archibald, J.L., Agincourt, Bridlewood, Ont., 
May 27. 
Dunkin, Steven, Claude, Ont., May 14. 
Riseborough, Miss Donna, Acton, Knox, Ont., 
May 9. 


Wallace, Ronald, Knox Church, Toronto, Ont., 
May 19. 


oe 
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Bottomley, Rev. Evan A., Newcastle, St. James, 
N.B., March 23. 
Burns, Rev. Dr. J. B., Thornhill, Ont., May 12. 
Garvin, Rev. Murray, Weston, Ont., April 29. 
McKay, Rev. James A., Oshawa, St. Luke’s, 


Order BOOKS and 


all church supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Ont., May 26. . 
NOR CAM MEsciome etremerrmm! 2 VVyoford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 158 
April 30. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Taylor, Rev. R. C., Oakville, Knox, Ont., May 
13. 


DESIGNATION TUNING AND SERVICE 


416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


Dubay ORGANS LTD. 


i 

Synod of Atlantic Provinces i ™ 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. Howard McPhee, a y 
Box 23, Tabusintac, N.B., EOC 2AO. Y 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I., Rev. A.M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Grand Falls, St. Matthew’s, Nfld., Rev. I.S. Wis- 
hart, 76 Queen’s Rd., St. John’s AIC 2A8. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rey. Murdo Marple, Hopewell, N.S. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rev. L.M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 

Sackville and Port Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery. 
113 Torwood Court, Riverview E1B 2K4. 

Summerside and Freetown, P.E.I., Rev. A. M. 


Wallace, Rev. Ronald, at Knox Church, Toronto, 
Ont., May 19, (for overseas service). 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS. 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P4 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. —-Hamilton, Ont. 


Duncan, Box 189, Kensington, P.E.I., 
COB 1MO. 
Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New Glasgow. 


since STAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert McCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8z 224 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte and Kinburn, Ont., Rev. Floyd R. 
McPhee, 460 Raglan St. S., Renfrew K7V 1R8. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. John A. 
Bodkin, 855 S3rd Ave., Lachine, Que. 
H8T 2Z7. 

Cobden and Ross, Ont., Rev. L.E. Siverns, Box 
305, Deep River KOJ 1P0. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont. Rev. Fred H. Rennie, 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall, Ont. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. Dr. E.G.B. 
Foote, 81 Loch Isle Rd., R.R. 2, Bell’s Cor- 
ners, Ont. 

Montreal, Ephraim Scott, Que., Rev. J.A. Sitler, 
3666 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal, Que. 
H2X 2KS. 

Montreal, Livingston, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent, Que. 
H4L 1KS. 

Ormstown and Rockburn, Que., Rev. Clair 
MacLeod, SO Prince St., Huntingdon JOS 1H0. 
Pembroke, First, Ont., Rev. L.E. Hughes, 82 

Daniel St. N., Arnprior K7S 2K8. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Dr. J.C. McLel- 

land, 121 Alston Road, Pointe Claire, Que. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
wrste D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Claris, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 


skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Write tor Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rev. J. R. H. Davidson, 9 - 1301, Boul. Jean- 
Talon, O., Orsainville, Que. G1G 2L5. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 
Bobcaygeon and Rosedale, Ont., Rev. O.G. 
Locke, 43 Victoria Ave. N., Lindsay K9V 4E8. 


Caledon East and Claude, Ont., Rev. J. W. 
McBride, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, 
L6V 1G3. 


Campbellville and Nassagaweya, Ont., Rev. W.R. 
Lewis, 241 Woodward Ave., Milton LOT 1V1. 
Lakeport-Colborne-Brighton, Ont., Rev. Stephen 
Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg K9A 2K7. 

Collingwood, Ont., Rev. S.J. Stewart, 3 Green- 
field Ave., Barrie L4N 2V7. 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 250 
Dunn Ave., Toronto, Ont., M6K 2R9. 

Kirkfield and Bolsover, Ont., Rev. Wm. Fairley, 
Box 37, Fenelon Falls. 

Norval and Union, Ont., Rev. Derwyn J. Hill, 
2993 Arvida Circle, Mississauga LSN 1 RO. 

Palmerston and Drayton, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hen- 
derson, P.O. Box 400, Harriston NOG 1Z0. 


Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s Ont., Rev. Alan 
Ross, 174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie 
P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park, Ont., Rev. W.I. 
McElwain, 16 Ivy Green Cres., Scarborough 
M1G 223. 


Stirling and West Huntingdon, Ont., Rev. D. 
Murphy, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville K8N 4L6. 
Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 

947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M I1N9. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W.J. Adamson, 
1S Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. H.F. 
Davidson, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, St. James, Long Branch, Ont., Rev. 
A.M. McCombie, 3819 Bloor St. W., Islington 
MOB 1K7. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Rodger Talbot, 
150 Gateway Blvd., Don Mills M3C 2E2. 


Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R.B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
M6B 3L4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Brantford, Greenbrier, Ont., Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, 410 Colborne St., Brantford N3S 3N6. 

Dunnville, Ont., Rev. R. A. Sinclair, R.R. 3, 
Fenwick LOS 1C0. 

Hamilton, St. Enoch, Ont., Rey. Walter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas L9H 1Z7. 

Kincardine, Knox, Ont., Rev. G. Noble, Box 400, 
Lucknow. 


Molesworth and Gorrie, Ont., Rev. Kenneth 
Innes, Box 247, Brussels NOG 1HO. 
Monkton and Cranbook, Ont., Rev. W. J. 


Murray, Box 235, Mitchell, Ont. NOK INO. 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. R.D. Duncan- 
son, Box 393, Norwich NOJ 1P0. 

Petrolia and Dawn, Ont., Rev. F. H. Austen, 
720 Hall St., Sarnia N7V 2C2. 

Ridgetown, Ont., Rev. G.C. Dalzell, 60 Fifth St., 
Chatham N7M 4V7. 

Sarnia, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. J.D. Congram, 
1488 Miller Dr., Sarnia N7S 3M6. 

Waterdown and Nelson, Ont., Rev. D.R. Nichol- 
son, 937 La Salle Park Rd., Burlington, 
L7T 1M8. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Thunder Bay, First, Ont., Rev. J.C. Hood, 15 
Royston Court, Thunder Bay P7A 4Y7. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First, Sask., Rev. T.A. Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina S4S 482. 

Swift Current, Sask., Rev. W. L. Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw, Sask., S6H 4P9. (Effective 
Sept. Ist). 


Synod of Alberta 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rev. 
L.D. Hankinson, 1818-5th Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge T1J OW6. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kitimat, B.C., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 237- 
4th Ave. E., Prince Rupert, B.C., V8J 1N4. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C. Rey. Dr. 
Grant Hollingworth, 1680 Nanton Ave., Van- 
couver V6J 2X4. 


READINGS 


July 1— Luke 4: 16-30 

July 2 — Joel 1: 14-2:2 

July 3 — Hebrews 11: 32-12: 4 
July 4— Psalm 98 

July 5S — Luke 5: 17-26 

July 6 — Mark 14: 1-9 

July 7 — Luke 7: 1-10 

July 8 — Luke 7: 11-23 

July 9 — Luke 7: 24-35 


July 10 — Mark 7: 14-30 
July 11 — Matthew 17: 25-30 
July 12 — Revelation 22: 1-9 
July 13 — Luke 4: 16-32 
July 14 — Isaiah 61: 1-11 
July 15 — Acts 16: 16-34 
July 16 — Mark 8: 14-29 
July 17 — Isaiah 58: 1-11 
July 18 — Luke 1: 46-55 

July 19 — Ruth 1: 14-22 

July 20 — Psalm 116 

July 21 — Psalm 23 

July 22 — Psalm 103 

July 23 — 2 Corinthians 7: 8-16 
July 24 — Ephesians 4: 13-32 
July 25 — Genesis 45: 16-28 
July 26 — Genesis 46: 1-7 
July 27 — Genesis 46: 28-34 
July 28 — Luke 5: 27-35 

July 29 — Luke 5: 36-39 

July 30 — Luke 6: 1-5 

July 31 — Luke 6: 6-11 


PEWTER FROM HOLLAND 
150 items to choose from. 
SOUVENIR SPOONS 


With coloured picture of church 


or other object. 
Catalogue and price list upon request from 
DUTCH TRADING POST 
Kleinburg, Ont., LOJ 1CO 


RETIREMENT LIVING in all adult mobile- 
home community. All amenities for comfortable 
living. Visit or write for free brochure. Twin Elm 
Estates, 471 Caradoc Street S., Strathroy, 


Ontario N7G 2P9. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 

One social worker, preferably with an M.S.W., to 
work with children who have emotional problems 
in a treatment facility within a group home 
setting. Please apply and submit resume to: 
Ausable Springs Ranch, 518 Queens Avenue, 
LONDON, Ontario, NOB 1Y7. Attn: Jack F. 
Wall, (Executive Director) Phone: (519) 433- 
8429. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 
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Church Furniture 
PEWS 


Stacking - folding - wood 
plastic - steel - upholstered - 
chrome - copper. 

» Acomplete line of tables and 
_ chairs for every purpose 


i Peter Keppie Sales 

| 57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. 

| Tel (416) 284-5260 


“Specialists in Seating” 


BERMUDA VACATION 


Accommodation, private home. Room with 
private bath and breakfast. Centrally located. 
Transportation provided from airport. P.O. Box 
1085. Hamilton 5, Bermuda. Mrs. J. C. Harris. 


THE AGAPE SINGERS 

Delegates to Congress *75 will remember the 
Agapé Singers, a gospel folk group from Van- 
couver, B.C. The group’s record, which includes 
the ‘‘New 23rd,” “‘Psalm 19”’ and “Come to The 
Waters,” is still available from John Prins, 820 
Lucas Road, Richmond, B.C. V6Y 1G3 for $6 
which includes shipping costs. 


ISRAEL, GREECE, ROME 


Fifteen days, from Oct. 18, all-inclusive tour. 
Book immediately and save. Approximately 
$1,249. Join Tour Hostess Dorothy Hitchins, 
Smiths Falls, on her 8th Holy Land Tour. Travel 
arrangements by Wholesale Tours International, 
395 Old Yonge Street, Willowdale, Ont., 
M2P 1R6. 


Stained 
Glass 


BULLAS GLASS Lrtp 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xft 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Resonable charges 
Private parking 


THE HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CAPE BRETON by Rey. Archi- 
bald D. MacKinnon, D.D., published by Formac 
Ltd., Antigonish, N.S. 

May be obtained from: Rev. Dr. E.H. Bean, 12 
Lorway Ave., Sydney, N.S., or, Rev. Ian G. 
MacLeod, Box 184, Baddeck, N.S. Price: $3.75. 
(Includes cost of mailing) 


FULLY QUALIFIED ORGANIST and Choir 
Director is required for Division Street United 
Church, Owen Sound, Ont. Vacancy due to 
retirement. 3-Manual Casavant organ. One 
Sunday service. Senior choir. Teaching possi- 
bilities. Salary negotiable. Duties to commence _ 
Sept. 1, 1976. Apply to: Mrs. O. N. McDougall, 
Chairman, Music Committee, 307-10th St. W., 
Owen Sound, Ontario, N4K 3R4. 
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——" Ty 


For background 
information — a 
story, games, 

activities, write: 


Miss Mabel Booth, 
National Children’s 
Work Secretary, 
50 Wynford Drive, 


Anishinabe Fellowship 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba 
provides an 


opportunity for It’s fun to feel Don Mills, Ont. 
native boys and girls sand M3C 1J7. 

in Winnipeg to trickle through 
have church school, my fingers! 


Contributions to 
be sent to: 

The Treasurer, 
The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 
M3C 1J7. 


clubs and camps. 


Mrs. Mabel Powers 
is the director, 

and Miss Isabel 
Allison is the 
assistant 

director. 


Church school and clubs. 


Summer Sharing 
for 
Camps and Vacation Schools 
Anishinabe Project 


W.A.C.C. 


World Association 
for Christian 
Communication 


I.C.C. R.T.A. 


Inter Church 
Communications 


Religious Television 
Associates— Production 
Agency of I.C.C. 


Co-operating units in 
communication of the 
Anglican, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic and 
United Churches 


W.C.C. 


World Council of 
Churches Department of 
Communications 


“Miany things can be done together 
that cannot be done alone.” 


When you see or hear these names 
on TV, films, radio or publications, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
Is involved. 


THE MODERATOR 
of the 102nd 


General Assembly 


ish 


THE 


WHEN THE MODERATOR OF THE 102ND General 
Assembly was 18 years of age he met the Rev. G. Carlyle 
Webster on the street in Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island. 

In the course of their conversation Mr. Webster asked, 
“Lorne, what are you going to do with your life?” 

The answer came without hesitation, “I’m going to be a 
minister.”’ 

Said Rev. Dr. Allan Lorne Mackay to me 43 years later, 
a touch of wonder still in his voice, “I was as surprised as 
my minister at that response. But I knew at the same 
instant that it was in answer to the call of God. The 
question simply brought out what was in my heart.” 

Like many others he owes much to the good influence of 
the late Carlyle Webster, for 22 years minister of Zion 
Church, Charlottetown. And he is indebted to the earlier 
influence of a deeply religious family. His knowledge of 
scripture at five years of age led his grandfather to predict 
then that Lorne would be a minister some day. 

In his travels this year Dr. Mackay will do his utmost to 
encourage young men and women who feel called by God 
to become ministers. It is a vocation in which he has found 
great satisfaction and joy, he has never regretted his own 
decision to enter it. 

The eldest of nine children of Mr. and Mrs. John Suth- 
erland Mackay, Lorne was born 61 years ago on a farm 
near the village of Margate, P.E.I. From a one room 
school he went on to the Prince of Wales College in Char- 
lottetown, where he studied for two years. This enabled 
him to teach for a short time in order to finance his con- 
tinued education. 

It was Carlyle Webster (whose daughter, Dr. Margaret, 
is principal of Ewart College) who encouraged him to go to 
London where he took a B.A. at the University of Western 
Ontario. Then he enrolled at The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, graduating in 1942. Subsequently he won a 
bachelor of divinity degree from Union College, Vancouver 
and in 1962 received from The Presbyterian College the 
honorary degree of D.D. 


His service to the church 


His first pastorate was at Vancouver Heights, B.C. 
where he went under a one year appointment and stayed 
for four years. There he married Janet Garnier, a member 
of the congregation. They have a son, Allan Douglas, 
assistant news director of television station CJOH in 
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DERATOR 


Ottawa, and a daughter, Janet Elizabeth, a registered 
nurse at the McMaster Medical Centre, Hamilton. 

From Vancouver Lorne Mackay was called to Montreal 
West Presbyterian Church in 1946. Six years later he was 
inducted as minister of Central Church, Hamilton, Ont. 
where he has served the 600 member congregation for 24 
years. 

Few, if any, Presbyterian congregations in Canada can 
claim to have had three of their ministers elected to the 
highest office in the church. In 1909 the moderator was 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Lyle, and in 1940 Rev. Dr. William 
Barclay, both from Central. As far as I can determine, Dr. 
A. L. Mackay is the first native of Prince Edward Island to 
become moderator of the General Assembly. 

Dr. Mackay has served on most of the Assembly’s 
boards and committees, and has shouldered his responsi- 
bilities in presbytery and synod. At one time he held the 


onerous office of chairman of what was then the general _ 


board of missions. At present he is a member of the eleven 
person delegation that is in conversation with a similar 
group from the United Church of Canada. He also serves 
on the Knox College senate and the trustee board of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Community activities 


Dr. Mackay is chaplain of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders of Canada, and chaplain of the Hamilton fire 
department. He has served as president of the Canadian 
Club, the Rotary Club, the Children’s Aid Society and the 
Canadian Bible Society, Hamilton branch. He is one of the 
few clergymen to be elected president of the Hamilton 
Thistle Curling Club, and he is a member of the Dundas 
Valley Golf Club. A 33rd degree Mason, Dr. Mackay is 
currently Provincial Grand Master of the Royal Order of 
Scotland for the Province of Ontario. 

If you are looking for the moderator of the 102nd 
General Assembly this summer you will find him and his 
wife on his beloved Prince Edward Island, in a cottage on 
the farm which has been in the Mackay family for over 100 
years. It is his annual summer retreat, a sheltered spot 
near Stanley Bridge, just 2/2 miles from the house which 
L. M. Montgomery’s book Anne of Green Gables made 
famous. It is the ideal place for study and renewal in 
anticipation of the busy year that lies ahead of him. ® 


/BY DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 
THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


IT IS NOT the nicest thing to admit, 
but I confess I was rather put out when 
I was phoned up, on the afternoon 
before the Ottawa Metres for Millions 
walk, by the organizer and asked if I 
would walk with a blind man. 

One reason for dismay was that it 
had been snowing that morning, and 
any kind of walking had little appeal at 
that moment. A further reason was 
that I had managed to gather pledges 
totalling about $10 per kilometre (the 
president of the research centre pledg- 
ing $1.50, either out of extraordinary 
generosity, or not noticing that the 
walk had gone metric); I thought the 
blind man would slow me down so 
much that I would waste the chance to 
cash in these pledges to the highest 
amount possible. 

But ... well, you don’t really argue 
on these occasions. You just take 
orders. Be at the Centennial Flame at 
6.50 a.m. and someone will introduce 
you. 

It was fairly easy to spot Ken 
London the next morning. He was the 
main magnet for radio interviewers on 
Parliament Hill. In the first few yards 
he told me that he had been to a dance 
in Perth the night before, and had 
stayed so long that he had only had 
one hour’s sleep. I began to wonder if 
we would make it to the first 
checkpoint, especially since there was a 
cold, brisk breeze blowing at us from 
the river. 

But he and his dog Duke set off at a 
fair pace, and he began at once to tell 
me his life story. Now 43, he had only 
been blind for four years; he had lost 
his sight in a matter of three months, 
and so had little time to adjust. He had 
not got on well with the people at the 
CNIB, who had suggested he would 
have little chance of leading an active 
life, since he was also diabetic and (his 
word) ‘‘resentful.”” They taught him 
some craftman’s skills with his hands 
— he had been an accounts clerk — 
and how to “poke around with a 
stick.” 


A blind hitchhiker 


A neighbour thought Ken deserved 
better than this, and phoned Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s office. Within a short 
time, he was down in New Jersey, being 
taught to walk with a leader-dog. This 
first dog did not suit him too well, so 
he had further training later in 
Michigan and came back with Duke. 

He was mobile again — but there 
were still barriers. He found most 
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restaurants wouldn’t let Duke inside, 
and this happened on some buses also. 
He says most blind people with leader- 
dogs find a few places where they are 
welcome and stick to them. They don’t 
challenge the system. 

Ken did. He set out to hitchhike 
round Ontario and accumulate solid 
data about discrimination. Up _ to 
Timmins, down to St. Catharines and 
Niagara, back through Hamilton and 
Toronto. Thousands of miles. Hund- 
reds of cars he remembers counting as 
they sped past. But he accumulated 
plenty of facts and then, deciding that 
discrimination was probably as bad in 
other provinces, began organizing a 
meeting of leader-dog owners in 
Ottawa’s Civic Centre last September. 
Out of the 240 in Canada, 110 came. 
They got some publicity at last, and 
this helped prod municipalities into 
action. 

Okay, so why was Ken walking up 
the Gatineau parkway and_ back 
through the woods of Rockcliffe, being 
cheered on by a sighted friend who 
arrived magically at every checkpoint 
with various forms of sustenance? Was 
he concerned about the 17 projects for 
which the walk was raising money — 
the Flying Doctor service in little 
mountainous Lesotho, or the agricul- 
tural co-operative called Pueblito set 
up in Costa Rica to help abandoned 
children find a home and a livelihood? 

Ken London was really not too 
interested in these projects. Sure, he 
had raised $50 at the dance, and had 
other pledges besides. But his reason 
for walking was to show other blind 
people they could get around if they 
only had a leader-dog. Why, there 
were nearly three times as many dogs 
at work in Michigan as in the whole of 
Canada, he said. He plans to change 
this ratio. 

So we walked on, long enough to 
notice several things. For example, how 
many curbs a sighted person negotiates 


without pausing in an hour’s walk: 
Duke had a routine of halting six 
inches short, and Ken then felt his way 
forward, murmuring “Attaboy!’’ Or 
the irony of language: Ken and an- 
other blind person parted from each 
other at one checkpoint with the 
words, “See you soon.” Or the instinc- 
tive affection of children that makes 
them pat a dog: this was the only thing 
that upset Ken, who grumbled at them 
‘““Can’t you see he’s working?”’ 


Doing something extra 


We walked for six hours together, 
and covered 25 kilometres, before he 
admitted his feet were burning and his 
friend drove him back to his house on 
Mississippi Lake, where he lives all 
alone with Duke and makes picnic 
tables that can be taken apart with 
eight nuts and bolts. He left me with 
the feeling that I should do something 
extra myself; so, for the first time, I 
finished the course. 

That Sunday evening, I listened to 
Bruce McLeod (stiff from having 
walked the last half of the course in the 
energetic company of a 72-year-old 
United Church minister) talk about 
Costa Rica and Pueblito, where he had 
worked for eight months with the 
children as they arrived from the 
streets and even from the jails. He 
talked about some of the remarkable 
Costa Ricans who had come forward to 
run the village and be parents each to 
ten newly arrived kids. Then he said: 
“You know, one of the bad things in 
Latin America is the resignation. Most 
people seem resigned to being op- 
pressed and poor. Only a few decide to 
do something about it.” 

At that point I saw how Ken London 
really fitted into the walk, better per- 
haps than lots of us who had travelled 
abroad but had never had our determi- 
nation tested so thoroughly. *® 
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EDITORIALS 


Are lotteries harmful? 


GAMBLING WAS THE THEME of a statement which 
the General Assembly of our church issued in 1954, It 
opposed gambling in all its forms, including lotteries. 

Today lotteries have taken on a cloak of respectability as 
mahy governments. sponsor them “for good causes’’ and 
under careful regulation. The question arises, is this the 
kind of addictive gambling which we term sinful? How can 
lotteries be harmful? 

In a statement presented to the General Assembly by the 
board of congregational life, which is to go down to pres- 
byteries and congregations for study and action, reasons 
are given for opposing lotteries. 

The first is a matter of evading responsibility. Instead of 
budgeting for certain proposed expenditures, a govern- 
ment decides to provide the money, or part of it, at the 
whim of those who buy lottery tickets. 

The second reason for opposing lotteries is that it costs 
so much to raise what is actually available “‘for good 
causes.’ Last January the Ontario Lottery Corporation 
calculated that from the lottery sponsored by the govern- 
ment of that province 38% goes to prizes, 12'2% for 
commissions, 712% for administration, and 42% for the 
purpose announced. In other words, Wintario provides 
42% of its procéeds for grants to sports, recreation and 
cultural associations after spending 58% in prizes, pro- 
motion and administration. 

We can imagine the howl that would go up if an organi- 
zation like the Canadian Bible Society spent 58% of its 
contributions before assigning the remainder to its cause! 

Another argument against lotteries is that the govern- 
ment has a responsibility to give positive direction to its 
people, “to enhance the public well-being, not to exploit its 
weaknesses,” as The Christian Century said in an editorial 
some months ago. There is a moral obligation on the part 
of government. 

Of course the most harmful aspect of a lottery is that it 
creates the expectation of getting something for nothing — 
or almost nothing. A million dollars for ten, or $100,000 
for one! As the statement that will be considered across 
our church concludes, “Lotteries provide an illusion that 
would distract us from the view that our needs are pro- 
vided by God’s providence and the works of our hands.”’ 


Ontario refuses aid 


A GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT to church people who are 
concerned with sharing our resources with the less for- 
tunate in the world was the decision made by the govern- 
ment of Ontario. It announced that Ontario would not join 
churches and other agencies in supporting a program of 
international aid for the world’s developing countries. 

We mention the matter in this national publication 
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because 70% of Presbyterians in Canada live in Ontario, | 


and many of us wrote to Premier William Davis support- 
ing government involvement. 


Back in January of 1975 the churches submitted a brief ) 


to the Ontario cabinet, urging that province to join in 
financing aid programs abroad and education programs 
within Ontario to create a broader awareness of third 
world problems. This was followed by personal letters to 
the premier, some 10,000 were sent by concerned indivi- 
duals. 

Four other provinces took action: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia. They all participate in 
international aid programs together with the churches and 
non-governmental agencies. 

But the Ontario cabinet stood firm, it decided that aid 
should be left in the hands of the federal government, 
claiming that this would result in less confusion, fewer 
policy variances and lower administrative costs. 

In rebuttal the churches and agencies say they were not 
proposing that Ontario set up a new aid bureaucracy. They 
asked simply for matching grants, a matter of providing 
the funds and signing the cheques. Since the federal 
government has offered to match in equal amount any aid 
granted both by the provinces and the churches the loss is 
significant. Had Ontario matched each dollar given by its 
citizens, and the federal government matched that total, 
four dollars could have been the end result, as it is in the 
four Canadian provinces which have responded. 


Ten years ts too long 


WORD HAS BEEN CIRCULATING that the churches in 
Canada are pressing for a moratorium on the drilling and 
exploration for oil in the north, and that the moratorium 
should be imposed for ten years. . 

The only body that can speak for The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada in an official way is the General As- 
sembly, and at its 1976 meeting it acted upon a motion 
introduced by the Rev. Stephen How, whose ministry is 
with Indian Canadians. A; 

‘Be it resolved that the 102nd General Assembly of The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada supports the principle of a 
moratorium regarding development of nonrenewable 
energy resources in the Canadian North until such time as 
the following have been achieved: 

“Just settlement of the land claims of the Dene and 
Inuit people; 

“Development of native peoples programs for economic 
development in the north; 

“Adequate safeguards to deal with environmental 
problems like oil spills, blowouts, damaged terrain, and 
living creatures; 

“New programs to regulate domestic consumption and 
export of energy resources; 
and that this statement be forwarded to the Berger Com- 
mission and to the Prime Minister of Canada.” 

(Dene refers to all the Indians of the northwest while 
Inuit means the Eskimo people.) 

This seems like a reasonable proposal. No one expects 
all of the problems of the peoples of northern Canada to 
be settled satisfactorily in a short space of time, nor is it 
reasonable to suggest that oil companies call off their 
plans for a period as long as a decade. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


In lighter vein 


QUIPPED THE PRINCIPAL clerk, 
Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, when 
the moderator was having trouble 
making himself heard at the start of a 
morning sederunt: 

“They put the clerks’ microphones 
on this morning and left the modera- 
tor’s off.” 

“That is extremely unfortunate for 
the General Assembly,’ responded the 
moderator, Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay. 


* * * 


An elder commissioner, who shall be 
nameless, in trying to encourage the 
provision of housing for retiring 
ministers referred to the way in which 
his own congregation had been able to 
help. In doing so he inadvertently said: 
“T have just been through the exper- 
ience, a very happy experience, where 
our minister retired.” 


* * * 


One of the young adult observers, 
Debbie Talbot of Winnipeg, was hesi- 
tant about arguing a point of proce- 
dure with the moderator, although 
obviously she disagreed with him. 
Politely she conceded, “‘You’re the 
moderator, you know what you are 
doing.” 
cae sae lg 

In a home in Arnprior where one of the 
ministers was billeted, he was gently 
reprimanded by his hostess for being 
so late on Sunday evening. He was 
shown where to find the ingredients for 
breakfast, and told to make himself at 
home. 

The next morning when the hostess 
appeared the commissioner was seated 
at a table by the window, enjoying his 
breakfast. To make conversation he 
said: 

“Your lawn needs cutting.” 

The reply came, “You can see the 
lawn mower leaning by the shed, why 
didn’t you cut it before breakfast?”’ 

We don’t know what the commis- 
sioner said, but we did hear that the 
hostess was quite perturbed when she 
learned later that her guest was Rev. 
Prof. David W. Hay, whose duties as 
retiring moderator had kept him late 
on Sunday. 

Nara | ee 


On the last morning the Rev. Robert 
Spencer of Crieff Hills Community led 
the singing with such a powerful voice 
that Dr. Donald C. MacDonald sug- 
gested that if he tries that outdoors at 
Crieff the Maclean estate may find 
female moose flocking to that property. 
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Critical comments from a biblical scholar: 


The /nvented Bible 


by James D. Smart 


THE MAY RECORD contained an 
elaborate two-page advertisement for a 
book which calls itself The Living 
Bible. Also, the board of congrega- 
tional life in its material for Family 
Sunday suggested readings from this 
book which would require purchase of 
it and would imply that a board of our 
church was recommending public use 
of it as a valid substitute for authentic 
scholarly translations of the Bible. 
Even the promoters of this book do not 
dare to call it a translation of the 
Bible. They call it a “‘paraphrase” by 
which they can only mean that from 
time to time they put into the text 
phrases which have no equivalents in 
the original text but which they think 
make better and easier reading. 
Ninety-eight percent of the time the 
book proceeds as though it were just 
another translation of the Bible in 
modern language. 

Enthusiasts for it use it as though it 
were the most up-to-date version of the 
Bible. Recently when I was addressing 
a conference of Mennonite ministers 
and students in Indiana, the ministers 
complained that their people who were 
wedded to the King James version until 
just yesterday were now carrying this 
book to church and demanding that 
readings in the service of worship 
should be from it. Presbyterians — and 
others — will do well to examine it 
with some care before they invest in it. 

First, let us look at two passages in 
John’s Gospel. We are all familiar with 
the great opening verses: ‘‘In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. 
He was in the beginning with God; all 
things were made through him and 
without him was not anything made 
that was made.’ (RSV) The author of 
the Gospel had an important reason 
for beginning in this way. He wished to 
make clear to the church, a church in 
which there were serious differences 
about what to do with the Old Testa- 
ment, that the word of God in creation, 
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the word of God to which Israel’s 
prophets, psalmists, wise men and 
historians had long borne witness and 
the word incarnate in Jesus Christ were 
one and the same word. But what 
words does The Living Bible put into 
the mouth of the author of this 
Gospel? “Before anything else existed, 
there was Christ, with God. He has 
always been alive and is himself God. 
He created everything there is 
nothing exists that he didn’t make.” 
The purpose of the author in beginning 
as he did is completely frustrated. 

In John 1:17 we read in R.S.V. “For 
the law was given through Moses; 
grace and truth came through Jesus 
Christ.” The word “law’’ translating 
the Greek nomos has behind it the 
Hebrew word Torah, which was the 
name used by the Jews for the Penta- 
teuch and often signified the whole Old 
Testament. ““‘Law’’ suggests “‘laws’’ to 
us, but Zorah was much more than 
laws. Before all else it was the story of 
God’s loving care for Israel and for 
mankind. A glance at John 5:46 makes 
clear that for the author of this Gospel 
the Torah of Moses was_ primarily 
witness to the same Word that in the 
fulness of time was incarnate in Jesus. 
But how does The Living Bible give us 
John 1:17? “For Moses gave us only 
the Law with its rigid demands and 
merciless justice, while Jesus Christ 
brought us loving forgiveness as well.” 
Not only is this not what the author 
wrote but it promotes the false concep- 
tion of the Old Testament as “‘rigid”’ 
and “‘merciless”’ in its enforcement of a 
legal kind of justice in contrast to a 
New Testament that knows only loving 
forgiveness. Justice in the Old Testa- 
ment is never merciless. How can any- 
one forget that the God of the Old 
Testament is a God who deals with his 
people in love and asks of them that 
they should respond to him and _ to 
their fellows with a love like his? 

It is startling to read in Luke 1 that 
this evangelist began his gospel ‘Dear 


friend who loves God.” This is not a 
translation — or a paraphrase of any-. 
thing Luke wrote — but a fanciful 
playing with the name of the patron, 
Theophilus, to whom Luke addressed 
his gospel. Even more startling is it to 
find the words put in Luke’s mouth. 
“Several biographies of Christ have 
already been written.’”” No reputable 
New Testament scholar would ever 
make the mistake of calling the four’ 
Gospels “‘biographies.’’ That miscon- 
ception makes impossible an intelligent 
reading of them. They have not in 
them the first elements of either an 
ancient or a modern biography — 
which is why attempts to write a 
biography of Jesus are so invariably 
unsuccessful and have to resort so 
largely to imaginative reconstruction. 
The Gospels are not biographies but 
are testimonies to the decisive revela- 
tion of God in Jesus Christ. 

In Luke 7:37, where Jesus is being 
entertained in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, the, R-S.V. tells Showseva 
woman of the city who was a sinner” 
precipitated a highly dramatic con- 
frontation between Jesus and his host. 
But in The Living Bible this becomes 
‘‘a woman of the streets who was a 
prostitute.”” Admittedly many preach- 
ers assume that this woman was a 
prostitute. But nothing in the story 
validates that assumption. A “‘sinner’’ 
in first century Judaism was anyone 
who for any reason refused conformity 
to the 621 laws which defined and 
guarded the life of the righteous Jew. 
All Gentiles were sinners. All noncon- 
formists were sinners. Youths attracted 
by Greek sports or drama or philosophy 
were sinners. And all such sinners were 
excluded from the synagogue com- 
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“Don’t act high and mighty with 
me ... you’re just some woman’s 
husband, you know!” 
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munity and were treated as unbe- 
lievers. Therefore The Living Bible is 
injecting into Luke’s story an interpre- 
tation for which the text itself provides 
no support. Another instance of this 
playing fast and loose with the text is 
the transformation of Jesus’ words ‘the 
Son of Man” in Luke 9:22 and 26 into 
“I, the Messiah.” It does not occur to 
the perpetrator of this folly that Jesus 
had his own very special reason for 
using the term “Son of Man.” Not 
everyone would dare to correct Jesus! 
The treatment of Mark provides fur- 
ther instances of this disrespect for the 


DR. JAMES D. SMART 


NOW RETIRED and _ living in 
Toronto, Dr. Smart ts a Canadian 
Presbyterian minister who was 
formerly professor of biblical 
interpretation at Union Theologt- 


cal Seminary in New York City. In 
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bicentennial — gathering 
Northwest Conference 
American Lutheran Church, 
Ocean Shores, Washington. In 
May he addressed five different 
conferences of Presbyterian 
ministers in the State of Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. 


original text and confident attempts to 
improve it. Mark 1:2 in The Living 
Bible reads: “In the book written by 
the prophet Isaiah God announced 
that he would send his Son to earth.” 
A note confesses this is only “implied” 
but one searches in the original text of 
verse 2 for any trace of it. In verse 4 
John the Baptist ‘‘preaching a baptism 
of repentance for the forgiveness of 
sins’ becomes ‘‘taught that all should 
be baptized as a public announcement 
of their decision to turn their backs on 
sin, so that God could forgive them.” 
But repentance even for John is pri- 
marily a turning round to God and not 
just a turning of one’s back on sin. In 
verse 10 ‘like a dove’’ becomes “‘in the 
form of a dove’’ which seems to suggest 
that God the Holy Spirit took the form 
of a bird, a dove, at Jesus’ baptism! 
God incarnate in a bird!? In Mark 6:2 
the astonishment of Jesus’ fellow 
townsmen at his embarkation on a 
prophetic mission which made them 
say, “Is not this the carpenter?” finds 
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a more abusive expression: ‘‘He’s no 
better than we are. He’s just a 
carpenter.” 

More serious is the attempt to im- 
prove Paul in the letter to the Gala- 
tians. Paul in the midst of a serious 
controversy chose his words with ex- 
treme care. Each one has to be 
weighed. Here in chapter 1 The Living 
Bible insists on translating Paul's word 
“gospel”’ as “way to heaven.’”’ It occurs 
in verse 6 and then in the crucial verse 
11. Paul here is defending his gospel as 
a revelation of God to him in his con- 
frontation with the risen Lord, not 


something taught him by the Jerusalem 
apostles. His own status as an apostle 
equal in authority with Peter and 
James is at stake. What was revealed to 
him when (verse 16) Christ was re- 
vealed in him and he began his life- 
long life in Christ was the life of the 
new age, the life of the new creation, 
which began now and would come to 
its fulfilment in eternity. Paul’s focus 
was not on heaven but on a kingdom of 
heaven that he saw breaking into time 
now and transforming human life. 
Nothing has brought more reproach 
on Christianity in the past century than 
the representation of it as primarily “‘a 
way to heaven”’ that encourages people 
in a passivity toward the injustices and 
miseries of the present world. It is sad 
to see it at this date foisted on Paul as 
his Gospel — pie in the sky by and by. 
There is also an unfortunate version of 
verse 15 which completely conceals the 
assertion of Paul that before ever he 
became a Christian he knew himself 
marked out from before his birth and 


called to perform some special service 
for God. 

There is space only for a glance at 
the Old Testament. In Isaiah’s account 
of his visionary experience of God his 
confession ‘‘I am a man of unclean lips 
and I dwell in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips’? becomes in The Living 
Bible, ‘1 am a foul-mouthed sinner, a 
member of a_ sinful, foul-mouthed 
race,’ which gives a totally false con- 
ception of Isaiah’s concern. Bad lan- 
guage was not the problem but a total 
corruption of life which was poisoning 
the Judean community. The sin was 
social, economic and political. 

The treatment of Isaiah 40 ff. is 
especially bad. 40:2 “she has received 
of the Lord’s hand double for all her 
sins’’ becomes ‘‘the Lord will give her 
twice as many blessings as he gave her 
punishment before.”’ This simply is not 
what the prophet wrote. In 40:21 the 
prophet’s magnificent arraignment of a 
people careless of the great traditions 
of its faith: ‘‘Have you not known? 
Have you not heard? Has it not been 
told you from the beginning? Have you 
not understood from the foundations 
of the earth?’’ becomes tamely and 
inaccurately: “Are you so ignorant? 
Are you so deaf to the words of God — 
the words he gave before the worlds 
began?’’ Why would the prophet point 
to words “before the worlds began” 
rather than to words that had been 
crucial in the history of Israel? 40:26 
has to be prettied up by likening God’s 
control of the procession of the stars to 
a shepherd leading his sheep, calling 
each by its pet name and counting 
them to see that none is lost or strayed! 

The boldest insertions begin in chap- 
ter 41. In verse 5 we are told: ‘“The 
lands beyond the sea watch in fear and 
wait for word of Cyrus’ new cam- 
paigns.” No issue in the interpretation 
of these chapters is more hotly debated 
by scholars than the identity of the 
mysterious figure who is to win vic- 
tories for God. Some say it is the Israel 
of the future. Calvin saw it as 
Abraham. Others identify it as Cyrus 
who is mentioned only in 44:28 and 
45:1. Still others hold those two men- 
tions of Cyrus to be clearly later edi- 
torial intrusions into the text. The 
Living Bible settles the matter once 
and for all. It inserts the name of 
Cyrus into eight verses where it does 
not occur at all in the biblical text and 
invents whole sentences to describe his 
conquest of Babylon. In 43:14 where 
the text is so broken that no scholar 
can do more than speculate about the 

(Continued on page 32) 


ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, ARNPRIOR, Ont. was filled 
and overflow congregations in the basement of the church, 
the Royal Canadian Legion Hall and Alexander Reid 
Public School watched on closed circuit television when the 
102nd General Assembly opened on Sunday evening, June 
6. 

The minister of St. Andrew’s, the Rev. Leo Hughes, 
conducted the service. The moderator of the 1975 General 
Assembly, Rev. Prof. David W. Hay, preached the sermon 
and celebrated the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

“Through the Eternal Spirit’? was Dr. Hay’s Whitsun- 
day theme. He emphasized that our Lord’s offering of him- 
self on Calvary was an offering within the godhead through 
the Eternal Spirit, made once and for all eternity. 

In the course of his sermon Dr. Hay asked, ‘“‘How did 
the idea ever get around that you can be a Christian with- 
out belonging to the church? There is no Christianity that 
is not churchianity.”’ 

We should stop worrying about the church and worry 
about society, the retiring moderator said. We should ask 
what will happen to a society that becomes more and more 
spiritually ruthless. Even if its numbers become smaller 
the church will survive, founded upon the rock which is the 
Deity himself. 

Before the Communion service Dr. Hay received and 
dedicated a chalice presented to the General Assembly by 
the Church Council on Justice and Corrections. Its execu- 
tive director, the Rev. David McCord of Cowansville, Que., 
said that the chalice had been made of ceramics by in- 
mates in a federal penitentiary. It was offered to focus the 
church upon the concerns of the Council, which seeks a 
more just and humane criminal justice system. 

The Rev. Leo Hughes and the Arnprior session assisted 
in dispensing the sacrament in St. Andrew’s Church. At 
the same time the elements were distributed to the three 
overflow congregations by the Rev. Robert Hill and his 
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elders from Carleton Place, the Rey. Donald Moore and 
the session from Smiths Falls, and the Rev. John Duncan 
and his elders from Perth, Ont. A total of 1,100 partook of 
the sacrament. 


The first sederunt 


The 102nd General Assembly was constituted by Dr. 
Hay, who called for the nomination of a moderator. Rev. 
Dr. A. Lorne Mackay of Central Church, Hamilton, Ont., 
the official nominee, was elected unanimously and he was 
installed in office by the retiring moderator, Dr. Hay. The 
latter reported on his moderatorial year, which took him 
across Canada, to the Caribbean, to Israel, and to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

On Monday and Tuesday the mornings and afternoons 
were spent in working groups in classrooms in the Walter 
Zadow Public School. Reports and recommendations of 
boards and committees were examined in detail by com- 
missioners, and presentations of program were made by 
national staff members. 


Fraternal delegates 


Monday evening was a time for the exchange of greet- 
ings. After a banquet provided by the St. Andrew’s congre- 
gation in the spacious hall of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the commissioners met in St. Andrew’s, where ten frater- 
nal delegates brought greetings from sister churches and 
inter-church bodies. 

They were: the Rev. Ralph Simmons of Arnprior, repre- 
senting the Baptist Convention, the Rev. Dr. John Zimmer- 
man, secretary of the Lutheran Council in Canada, the 
Rev. Jacob A. Quartel, representing the Christian Reform- 
ed Churches in Canada, the Venerable E. S. Light, general 
secretary of the Anglican Church of Canada, Father 
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Michael O'Connor, representing the Roman Catholic Con- 
ference of Bishops, Rev. Dr. Donald Ray, general secretary 
of the United Church of Canada, Rev. Dr. Andrew Har- 
sanyi, representing the North American Area of the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, the Rev. Douglas Van 
Alstyne — Wesleyan minister, representing the local Min- 
isterial Association, Rev. Dr. Stuart Johnston, who 
presented a Bible to the moderator on behalf of the Cana- 
dian Bible Society, and Rev. Dr. Donald Anderson, gen- 
eral secretary, the Canadian Council of Churches. 

Mrs. Heather Johnston of Hamilton, chairman of the 
committee on inter-church relations, introduced the frater- 
nal delegates. Later in the evening she reported on the fifth 
General Assembly of the World Council of Churches, held 
last year in Nairobi, Kenya. 

His Worship George M. Johnston, mayor of Arnprior, 
delighted the Assembly by reading a poem that he had 
written himself to welcome Presbyterians from across 
Canada. Here is the last stanza: 

You are met this year in our community 

To express again your faith, your unity 

Your zeal, devotion and liberality, 

To us your presence brings honour and pleasure 

In equal parts — in abundant measure. 


God bless your work, your words, your meetings, 
From the town of Arnprior, welcome and greetings. 


A message for Habitat 


The Rev. Wayne A. Smith of the staff of the board of 
congregational life, introduced a resolution which was 
adopted and sent as a telegram to the Habitat conference 
in Vancouver, as follows: 

The President of the United Nations Conference on 
Human Settlements, the Hon. Barney Danson; The Secre- 
tary General for Habitat, Senor Enrique Penalosa; The 
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DR. DAVID W. HAY installed Dr. Mackay 
as moderator in St. Andrew's Church. 


Chairman of the Canadian Habitat Delegation, the Hon. 
Allan J. MacEachen; The First Vice-Chairman of the 
Canadian. Habitat Delegation, the Hon. Ronald Basford. 

“The 102nd General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, met in Arnprior, Ontario, extends its 
greetings to the United Nations Conference on Human 
Settlements, with the assurance of our prayers for God's 
sovereign guidance over its deliberations. 

‘‘We welcome the call issued by the Prime, Minister of 
Canada to a ‘conspiracy of love’, a call which the Christian 
Church through the centuries has both issued and heeded. 

“We are gratified that Canada’s Minister of State for 
Urban Affairs was elected president of the conference and 
that he has indicated Canada’s commitment to implement 
the results of the Conference which our country can and 
must apply. 

‘We urge the Canadian delegation to commit Canada to 
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a national human settlements policy that will afford justice 
to peoples and nations in need: the native peoples of 
Canada whose aboriginal rights must be maintained; the 
needs of those who intend to migrate or immigrate but are 
restrained when immigration policies are based solely on 
the manpower needs of urban industrialization; the needs 
of ordinary citizens, the poor and the near-poor, who are 
victimized by land speculation and decision-making 
processes beyond their reach; the needs of the developing 
nations of the world for clean water and reasonable access 
to world markets and resources.”’ 


Young adult observers 


The following young adult observers attended the 
General Assembly and participated in the discussion: 
Kathy MacQueen, Sydney, N. S., John Muir, Merigomish, 
N. S., Donald Cameron, Charlottetown, P. E. I., Mike 
Ferland, Ottawa, Ont., Sandra Dean, Willowdale, Ont., 
Linda Horn, Barrie, Ont., Harvey Self, North Bay, Ont., 
Rick Horst, Hamilton, Ont., Mary Evelyn Anderson, 
Woodstock, Ont., Maureen Irwin, Chatham, Ont., Lynda 
McTavish, Stratford, Ont., Garvin Boyle, Geraldton, Ont., 
Debbie Talbot, Winnipeg, Man., Jerry Gardner, Fort St. 
John, B. C., Kathy Semple, Rocky Mountain House, Alta., 
Peter Schalk, Cranbrook, B. C., Douglas Goodwin, Rich- 
mond, B. C., Lorna Cameron, Toronto, Ont., and Gordon 
Smith, Toronto. 


Renfrew dinner 


At a dinner tendered the commissioners on Tuesday 
evening, by the congregation of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Renfrew, Ont., some of the personnel of the board of world 
mission and guests were introduced by the Rev. Earle 
Roberts and Miss Giollo Kelly as follows: 

Dr. C. M. Kao, general secretary of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church of Taiwan and Mrs. Kao; 
the Rev. Murray Garvin, Taiwan; the Rev. Glen Davis, 
Korean Church in Japan; Rev. Dr. Russell Hall, Nigeria; 
Miss Ida White, Jobat, India; Miss Lillian Wilton, 
Afghanistan; Dr. Ram and Mrs. Singh, Baring Union 
Christian College, India; the Rev. Haimdat Sawh, Guyana 
Presbyterian Church; and Miss Mgbeke Okore, Presby- 
terian Church of Nigeria. 

The Rev. A. Iarrera, Italian Church, Montreal; the Rev. 
Louis Vietorisz, Hungarian Church, Mt. Brydges, Ont.; 
the Rev. Andrew Lee, Korean Church, London, Ont.; 
Stephen Robinson, Kenora Fellowship Centre; Miss 
Florence Edge, hospital visitor, Vancouver; Miss Hazell 
Davis, Verdun Day Care Centre, Montreal; the Rev. 
Gerald Graham, Calgary; the Rev. J. Csurgai, Hungarian 
Church, Ottawa; the Rev. Stephen How, Prince Albert, 
Sask.; and Harvey Self, summer student, Massey, Ont. 

The Rev. Murray Garvin spoke briefly on the mountain 
work in Taiwan and the Rev. Stephen How spoke on the 
native Canadian work, especially in Western Canada. 
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A 92-year-old lady 


Mr. Hughes brought to the microphone Mrs. Hugh 
Cochrane, who at 92 years of age reminisced about the 
beginnings of Presbyterianism in Arnprior. Her grand- 
father, Rev. Dr. Alexander Mann, came from Aberdeen, 
Scotland in 1875 as the first Presbyterian minister in the 
area, and he worked in Canada for 40 years. Her father, 
the Rev. George MacArthur, after a lifetime of service 
came out of retirement in 1925 to serve the Presbyterian 
Church in the West. 


Record budget increase 


When the Administrative Council reported on Tuesday 
evening, the treasurer of the church, R. Russell Merifield, 
thanked congregations and individuals for their generous 
support of the General Assembly’s budget in 1975. The 
increase of $254,279 was the largest annual dollar increase 
ever recorded, and the final figure was $2,610,115. 

Mr. Merifield pointed out that expenses are rising too 
and unless budget contributions increase substantially the 
church is headed for deficit financing. 

At an average of less than 30 cents per member Presby- 
terians are now giving about the equivalent of half a loaf of 
bread per week to the budget. Mr. Merifield suggested 
that the average be raised to a whole loaf or 50 cents per 
week, to provide the’$3.5 million required for the church’s 
national and overseas work next year. 

Mr. Merifield, who acts in a voluntary capacity himself, 
expressed appreciation for the great help given by congre- 
gational treasurers in raising and forwarding budget 
funds. “They give freely of their time and talents,” he said. 


Loyal addresses 


The Rev. James Peter Jones of Guelph, Ont. presented 
the report on loyal addresses. They were adopted and will 
be transmitted to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, His 
Excellency the Right Honourable Jules Leger, Governor 
General of Canada, and the Right Honourable Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau, Prime Minister of Canada. 


An appeal from Taiwan 


After listening to the Rev. C. M. Kao, general secretary 
of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, the General As- 
sembly recorded its support for the public appeal concern- 
ing the Bible, the church and the nation made by that 
church last November. 

‘It took much courage to produce this document,”’ said 
the Rev. Sidney Chang, a Taiwanese minister serving 
Innisfail, Alta. He said that when this appeal was printed 
in the church paper in Taiwan copies were delivered to the 
post office but no one received them. 

The appeal asks for the preservation of freedom of 
religious faith as guaranteed in the constitution of Taiwan. 
“Every person should be able to enjoy the freedom to use 
his own language to worship God and to express his own 
religious faith. Most regrettably, Bibles published in some 
of the local languages by the Bible Society have been 
investigated and confiscated. When this happened it was a 
great shock to people both here and abroad. The authori- 
ties concerned regard the printing of the Bible in local 
language as a contravention of the policy to promote the 
use of the national language and this is their reason for — 
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COMPTROLLER JAMES BARBOUR, left, and 
treasurer R. R. Merifield, followed debate closely. 


PROF. ALLAN L. FARRIS, 
unanimous choice as 
» principal of Knox College. 


REV. DR. C. M. KAO of Taiwan 
with Mrs. W. E. McCutcheon 
of Hamilton, Ont., chairman, 
board of world mission. 


Assembly personalities 
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FRANK WHILSMITH, left, is 
chairman of the Second Century 
Advance for Christ campaign; 
Rev. George Malcolm is secretary. 
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AT 92 YEARS OF AGE, 
Mrs. Hugh Cochrane of Arnprior 
addressed the General Assembly. 
(See page 10). 


MISS MARY NICHOL, 
back from Nepal, 
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the Assembly. 
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REV. LEO HUGHES 
of St. Andrew’s, 
Arnprior, leading 
worship at the 
Assembly opening. 
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suppressing it. However, one such decision can never 
contravene the basic spirit of the constitution. Now, 
although after several negotiations the old edition of the 
Bible in Roman characters has been returned, we are 
continuing to press this matter with the government in 
hope that, in order to preserve the constitutionally guaran- 
teed freedom of faith, the new translation of the romanized 
Bible may also be returned; but most important of all we 
urge that the freedom to continue to publish and distribute 
the Bible in any language be guaranteed.” 

Mr. Chang intimated that the Tayal New Testament 
which was translated by the Rev. Clare McGill was among 
the tribal language volumes that were confiscated. 

The appeal went on to deplore the isolation of Taiwan in 
the field of foreign relations. That country no longer 
belongs to the United Nations, and the church there is 
prevented from sending delegates to the World Council of 
Churches and other international gatherings. 

The document of the Presbyterian Church in Taiwan 
urges the establishment of a relationship of mutual trust 
and confidence between the government and the church. 

It asks for reconciliation of all people living in Taiwan. 
“In order to eliminate discrimination based on provincial 
origin or party membership we should not countenance 
any feeling that one person is superior to another. Every- 
body should enjoy the opportunities of equal privilege and 
responsibility. Basically, we are all brothers and sisters 
living together in Taiwan and we ought to treat each other 
in an attitude of understanding, help and acceptance.” 

Human rights should be preserved, the appeal states. 
“The economy of Taiwan has grown and developed very 
quickly, and it has, of course, brought with it an affluent 
society, but has also brought a loss of personal worth, 
moral decadence, rampant pollution, a wide gap between 
the rich and the poor, and the increasingly serious problem 
of public peace and order. The church, on the basis of its 
mission to protect human rights and preserve human 
dignity appeals to the government to strengthen the 
development of society, to focus its attention on the prob- 
lems of the atmosphere of corruption in society, of unequal 
distribution of wealth, of avarice, public peace and order 
and pollution, and to adopt effective measures to safe- 
guard human rights and the welfare of the people.” 

The statement concludes: “The world today is full of the 
fear of injustice and war. Humanity’s greatest suffering is 
the result of its own selfishness in the world. The world’s 
problems of hunger, overpopulation and human rights still 
urgently call for concern and a solution. Our church here 
and the church in the whole world must stand together to 
extend a helping hand to each other, so that the love of 
God may truly be spread throughout the world. 

The church cannot, here and now, keep silence, sitting 
by and watching the world sink into ruin; besides partici- 
pating in the spreading of the gospel and leading men to 
repent and believe in the Lord, it must express concern for 
the whole nation, for society, and for the whole of man- 
kind. Only in this way will it not fail to live up to the 
mission entrusted to it by God.”’ 
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New Knox principal 


One of the highlights of the 102nd General Assembly 
was the unanimous election of Prof. Allan L. Farris, 56, as 
principal of Knox College, Toronto. The Assembly gave 
Dr. Farris a standing ovation as he came from the gallery 
at the invitation of the moderator. 

The appointment is effective on September 1, 1976. The 
appointment is for five years initially. 

Dr. Farris is a native of Saskatchewan who has taught 
church history at Knox College for the past 24 years. 
Before that he held pastorates at Trail, B.C. and Bolton 
and Nashville, Ont. He is well known as a preacher, 
lecturer and author. 

Dr. and Mrs. Farris, who live in Leaside, Toronto have 
two sons studying for the ministry. Stephen is in his final 
year at Union Theological College, Richmond, Virginia, 
U.S.A., and Michael will enter that college this fall. Their 
sister, Marion, is in high school. 

Principal J. Stanley Glen, who is retiring but will con- 
tinue teaching at Knox College, was given an ovation in 
absentia as the Assembly recorded appreciation for his 
dedication and devotion in the office to which he was 
called in 1952. 

On recommendation of the board of the college, the 
General Assembly appointed Prof. Stanley D. Walters, 45, 
to the chair of Old Testament at Knox College. He is 
currently professor and chairman of the department of 
religion at Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, U.S.A. 

The post was made vacant by the retirement of Prof. 
Robert Lennox. The Assembly expressed its appreciation 
for his seven years at Knox College and his prior service as 
principal of The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


A message for Korea 


A resolution presented by the Rev. Don Neil for the 
committee on international affairs dealt with the restric- 
tions upon free speech in Korea and the plight of a Presby- 
terian student there. 

The Rev. Glen Davis, on furlough from the Korean 
Christian Church in Japan, said that a student for the 
ministry of that church, Kim Chul Hyun, has been con- 
victed of spying for North Korea, has confessed, and has 
been sentenced to death. 

Mr. Davis said that Mr. Kim, who had gone to the city 
of Seoul for graduate studies, was arrested last fall. After 
5’ months in prison, during which he had seen a lawyer 
once only, Mr. Kim was brought to trial. To the surprise of 
his friends he nodded in the affirmative to every charge 
against him as it was read. A brilliant student, he is the 
son of an elder in the Korean Christian Church in Japan. 

The following action was taken: 

That the General Assembly inform President Park of 
South Korea, the Canadian Ambassador in Korea, and the 
Korean Ambassador in Canada of our distress at the 
imprisonment and intimidation of people in Korea simply 
because they exercise the democratic right of free speech in 
criticism of the present government, urging that they be 
released. 

That the General Assembly urge the government of 
South Korea (through the above channels) to encourage 
rather than repress the Christian church in its role as a 
responsible agent in shaping the conscience of the govern- 
ment. 
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That the General Assembly communicate to the govern- 
ment of South Korea our plea for the utmost mercy and 
compassion in dealing with the case of Mr. Kim Chul 
Hyun, theological student of the Korean Christian Church 
in Japan. 

That the General Assembly communicate its prayerful 
support to the National Christian Council of Korea in its 
struggle for a just and free society. 


Second century advance 


The chairman of the Administrative Council, Frank J. 
Whilsmith, reported that plans for the Second Century 
Advance for Christ campaign are progressing satisfactor- 
ily. A national committee has been formed, with Mr. 
Whilsmith as chairman. 

“This is not simply a dollar raising exercise, but a spirit- 
ual exercise for our church as a whole,’’ Mr. Whilsmith 
emphasized. 


Church worship 


The convener of the committee on church worship, the 
Rev. Ted Creen of Stouffville, Ont., stated that although 
the Book of Common Order is out of print, the possibility 
of issuing a revision in the near future is remote. Sample 
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services in more modern form and language are being sent 
out for use and comment. 

The Assembly agreed to authorize the committee to 
encourage congregations to develop experimental expres- 
sions of worship for consideration when a new book is 
printed. 


The pension board 


Some increases in the pension paid to retired ministers 
and benefits to widows were made in 1975. 

A resolution of appreciation for the services of Miss 
Isabel Scott, who has retired after serving in the pension 
office through a difficult period, was passed and trans- 
mitted to her. 


Presbyterian Record 


The committee responsible to the Assembly for the 
production of The Presbyterian Record reported a slight 
gain in circulation, which totalled 90,507 in March 1976, 
despite the decrease of 1,174 in number of households in 
the church last year. 

Rey. Dr. DeCourcy H. Rayner was granted permission to 
retire as editor at the end of 1977. Presbyteries will be 
requested to submit nominations for that office by the end 


of February, 1977. 
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THE MODERATOR’S WIFE, standing 
with Rev. Leo Hughes, received 
surprise gifts at the banquet. 


Ewart College 


The Assembly appointed the Rev. Robert C. Matheson 
of Philadelphia, Penn., U. S. A., as associate professor of 
religious studies and director of continuing education. 
Miss Ina Adamson, a graduate of the college, was 
appointed dean and director of field education. 


Inter-church relations 


The convener of the committee on inter-church rela- 
tions, Mrs. Heather Johnston of Hamilton, Ont., reported 
that a special committee of eleven Presbyterians had met 
three times with a similar committee of the United Church 
of Canada since conversations were authorized by the 1975 
General Assembly. 

Certain areas of agreement were reached. First, the need 
to accept the fact that the effects of the 1925 church union 
continue to condition the self-identity of both churches, 
although these events no longer determine our relationship 
to one another. 

Second, the need to consider the implications of our 
present degree of co-operation, and to publicize the posi- 
tive things we do together, such as sharing of home mis- 
sion areas, urban buildings, clergy and extension work. 

Third, the need to discuss with frankness and in depth 
our theological likenesses and differences. 

During February the moderator of the 10ist General 
Assembly, Rev. Prof. David W. Hay, visited the Caribbean 
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area along with other representatives of the North Ameri- 
can Area Council of the World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches. The centennial of the founding of the World 
Alliance will be held in St. Andrews, Scotland in August, 
1977 when the theme will be “The Glory of God and the 
Future of Man.” A history of the Alliance has been written 
by the former general secretary, Dr. Marcel Pradervand of 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

A small committee has met three times in the past year 
with representatives of the Christian Reformed Churches 
in Canada. Both church bodies will encourage local 
churches and pastors to nurture contacts with their neigh- 
bouring counterparts wherever there is sufficient affinity in 
confession and practice. 


Chaplaincy committees 


The committee on chaplaincy to the Canadian Forces 
reported that two Presbyterian chaplains are retiring, 
Capt. the Rev. W. J. O. Isaac and Capt. the Rev. Ian 
Raeburn-Gibson. A new appointee is Capt. the Rev. 
William C. MacLellan. 

The other ministers serving in the Canadian Forces are: 
Major W. J. Graham, Major S. D. Self, Major P. L. Sams, 
Capt. L. T. Barclay and Capt. R. A. B. MacLean. 

In 1975 the chapels on the various bases contributed 
$2,984 to the General Assembly’s budget. 

The institutional chaplaincies committee is concerned 
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’ with those who minister in correctional, educational and 
health institutions. Chaplains may be invited to churches 
and groups to interpret their work. Consideration is being 
given to making this a committee of the board of ministry. 


The next Assembly 


An invitation to meet in St. Andrew’s Church in down- 
town Toronto was accepted. The 103rd General Assembly 
will open there at 8 p.m. on the first Sunday in June, 1977. 

A proposal that the church consider holding the As- 
sembly every second year instead of annually, made in the 
report of the special committee to study the functions and 
structure of the administrative council and related matters, 
is to be sent down to the presbyteries for study and report. 

At the suggestion of the committee secretary, Dr. Lloyd 
MacLellan, a vote of appreciation was given the chairman, 
Dr. Murdo Nicolson, for his two years of diligence. 


Inter-church aid 


The committee on inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service reported that $148,962 was received from congrega- 
tions and individuals in 1975, a 14% increase over the 
previous year. ; 

The Rev. W. I. McElwain, who served the committee as 
secretary and convener for many years, was especially 
thanked in a resolution passed by the General Assembly. 
July-August, 1976 


W. M. S., east and west 


This year the Woman’s Missionary Society (Eastern 
Division) is celebrating its centenary. The first meeting was 
held in Halifax in October, 1876. As early as 1825 in 
Malpeque, Prince Edward Island the first “‘Female Society 
for Propagating the Gospel’’ was formed. Miss J. Mabel 
Bannerman, president of the Eastern Division, presented 
the report. 

When the Women’s Missionary Society (Western Divi- 
sion) reported through its president, Mrs. John Newstead, 
a revised constitution was adopted. In addition to an 
increase in regular givings in 1975, the society contributed 
$13,227 to the Yokohama nursery project in Japan. 


Board of world mission 


Mrs. W. E. McCutcheon of Hamilton, Ont., the first 
woman and the first lay person to be named chairman of 
the board of world mission, gave the report. 

When the recommendations were presented the As- 
sembly agreed to increase the basic stipend for ordained 
ministers from $7,400 to $8,300 annually next January Ist. 
Other full-time workers will receive a proportionate in- 
crease. The basic travel allowance for all will go up by 
$200 per annum to $1,200 on January 1, 1977. 

Last year the Assembly referred back a statement on 
China. This year a lengthy document from the board of 
world mission was adopted, with but one amendment, as a 
guide for study of China and Christian response. 

The amendment of the Rev. Paul Walker of Vancouver 
was, “that Christians, both corporately and individually, 
be faithful in prayer that the Christian community in 
China may have the special wisdom and power of God as 
they maintain their life and seek to make their witness in a 
new society, and that by becoming Christians many more 
of the Chinese people may come to know the full riches of 
God’s grace.”’ 

Under Canada mission Rev. Dr. A. F. MacSween 
reported that when increased stipends and allowances were 
authorized by the last General Assembly not a single one 
of the 322 aid-receiving congregations asked for more 
funds for that purpose. Eight congregations went to self- 
support, and 20 others increased their support substan- 
tially. 

Referring to the changing population, the report of the 
board stated: ‘The myth that The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada consists mainly of Scots, Irishmen and Ontario 
people is shattered by whole congregations speaking and 
worshipping in Hungarian, Chinese, French, Ukrainian, 
Italian and Korean. Crees, Sioux, Salteaux and Ojibways 
comprise our native Canadian congregations. Our congre- 
gations are replete with the accents of Holland, Jamaica, 
Iceland, Japan, Egypt, England, the U. S. A. and Wales, 
and a score of other nations, as well as the dulcet tones of 
Ireland and the rolling burrs of the Scot. They literally 
come “out of every kindred and tongue and people and 
nation.” 


Communication services 


“Next to the importance and vitality of the gospel comes 
the compelling urgency to develop better and better ways 
of communicating it... This is the challenge and the 
opportunity afforded the church. We must have aware- 
ness, understanding, support and training to meet that 
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challenge.”’ 

With these quotations the committee on communica- 
tion services explained its purpose and emphasized its 
task. 

The Rev. Harry Crawford, communication consultant, 
emphasized the opportunities that are opening in cable 
television with its many community channels. His depart- 
ment will provide assistance to any church group that is 
interested in making use of cable television. 

Rey. Dr. James Williams of Toronto made a strong plea 
for the production of a Presbyterian television program. 
His proposal was referred to the administrative council. 


Decline in membership 


The Assembly learned that in 1975 The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada lost 2,764 members and 1,174 house- 
holds. There were 47 fewer baptisms than in 1974. The 
communicant membership is now 171,791. 

On motion of the Rev. L. E. Siverns of Deep River, Ont. 
the board of world mission and the board of congrega- 
tional life were urged to consider this situation, ‘‘the 
possible relative decline in income and other aspects of the 
church’s life as detailed in, for example, the Grant Max- 
well study of the church in Canada, and report on the state 
of the church, with recommendations, to the 103rd Gen- 
eral Assembly.”’ 

There were 905 ordained ministers on the roll in 1975, 
12,227 elders, and 1,073 preaching stations. 


The board of ministry 


The first operational year of the board of ministry was 
highlighted by consultations with half the presbyteries, the 
production of a blueprint for guidance and counselling of 
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candidates for the ministry, the appointment of Miss 
Margaret Henderson as administrative assistant, and a 
consultation on the training of professional church 
workers. 

When Rev. Dr. D. G. M. Herron of Toronto, chairman, 
presented the recommendations, it was agreed that the 
board of ministry should be responsible to the General 
Assembly for the revision of the regulations governing the 
National Development Fund support for continuing 
education. 


Congregational life 


This synopsis of a report that covers 21 pages of print in 
the stitched minutes of Assembly will touch on a few of the 
major matters. 

The board of congregational life was asked, in consulta- 
tion with the committee on church doctrine, to prepare a 
pamphlet outlining the main tenets of Christian belief and 
showing deviations therefrom. This was in response to an 
overture from the Presbytery of Peace River last year ask- 
ing for guidelines for dealing with religious movements 
which are making inroads into Presbyterian membership. 
It was agreed that the transcendental meditation type of 
religion be included in the study. 

Marriage ceremony guidelines as presented are to be 
commended to the presbyteries. 

A statement on abortion, the life and health of the 
mother as the criterion, was referred to presbyteries and 
congregations for study and report back. 

An opinion survey has shown the widespread displeasure 
in the church with the advertising of alcoholic beverages, 
particularly on television. The premiers of Saskatchewan, 
New Brunswick and Manitoba were commended for ban- 
ning such advertising, and the Hon. Mare Lalonde for his 
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efforts to deplore and control false and misleading adver- 
tising by the brewing industry. 

A statement opposing government lotteries was com- 
mended to presbyteries and congregations for study and 
action. 

A standing ovation was given the retiring chairman of 
the board of congregational life, Mrs. K. Denton Taylor of 
Belleville, Ont., when a motion of appreciation for her 
service to that board, the administrative council, and other 
boards of the church was presented by the Rev. W.L. 
Young, secretary of the board. 


Church in the world 


When the Rev. John McBride of Brampton, Ont. re- 
ported for a special committee on the church in the world, 
it was agreed that a consultative committee be named to 
provide a forum for the discussions of mutual concerns in 
church-society relationships between the major boards and 
some committees concerned with these matters. By 1978 it 
will report whether the proposed design made in 1974 for a 
new board on church and the world should be imple- 
mented in full, or modified, or rejected. 


Role of the moderator 


Rev. Prof. David W. Hay presented a motion asking for 
a committee to study all matters connected with the 
doctrine, powers and duties of a moderator of the General 
Assembly. The committee was named later. 

Dr. Hay said that the whole church is put down by a 
regulation passed by the 1926 General Assembly prohibit- 
ing the use of “Right Reverend” in connection with the 
moderator. No one Assembly has the right to rule for suc- 
ceeding Assemblies. 

“The moderator ‘should be addressed in a style that is 
consistent with the dignity of General Assembly, the 
venerable General Assembly,” Dr. Hay affirmed. He told 
the present moderator, ““You should be consulted as to 
what your title should be before your letterhead is 
printed.” 


Church doctrine 


Rev. Prof. David W. Hay reported as chairman of the 
committee on church doctrine. It was agreed that a state- 
ment on term ministries be sent down for study and report. 

A pamphlet on “The Church and Alcohol” was re- 
affirmed in principle, and the board of congregational life 
was asked to provide other materials on the problems 
associated with the use of alcohol. 

The appreciation of the Assembly was recorded for the 
services of the Rev. Robert A. Sinclair of North Pelham, 
Ont. who has left the committee on church doctrine after 
serving as secretary and in other ways over a period of 
20 years. 


Ministerial assistance 


From the report of the Fund for Ministerial Assistance 
the Assembly learned that in the 25 years since it was 
established through a generous private gift, $1,034,327 has 
been distributed. 

Assistance is given to married ministers and_ their 
children where the former are on or near the minimum 
stipend. In 1975 $58,900 was distributed. 
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Housing for the retired 


When a committee under Senator R.J.H. Stanbury of 
Toronto reported on the need for housing for retired min- 
isters, it was agreed to authorize the Presbyterian Church 
Building Corporation to proceed immediately with the 
proposal outlined. A substantial sum will be provided from 
the National Development Fund to assist the corporation 
in securing housing. 

While there is concern for all the full-time workers in 
the church, it was.agreed that a start should be made with 
ministers and missionaries who are retiring and need a 
home. 


Other matters 


A tremendous ovation was given to the minister of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Arnprior, Ont. and to his congregation 
as the General Assembly recorded its thanks for the 
arrangements made by the host church. Mr. Hughes, his 
wife Margaret, and a large committee of men and women 
of St. Andrew’s worked for ten months to provide billets, 
hospitality and many extras for the commissioners. The 
whole town of Arnprior welcomed the Presbyterians in 
friendly fashion. 

The new chairman of the administrative council is 
Lyman Purnell, Q.C. of Saint John, N.B., the first to be 
appointed to this office from outside Ontario. 

The Rev. William Adamson of Islington, Ont. is now the 
chairman of the board of congregational life. 

An interesting letter of congratulation came to the 
moderator from his home congregation, St. John’s, New 
London, Prince Edward Island. 

Recognition of his outstanding service to the committee 
on history, particularly through centennial year, was 
accorded Rev. Dr. John A. Johnston of Hamilton, Ont., 
who has completed his term in that post. 

On Wednesday and Thursday the morning devotions 
were conducted by Rev. Dr. Bruce Miles of Winnipeg. On 
Friday the Rev. Glen Davis of Japan was the speaker. Both 
did an excellent job and were thanked by the moderator. 

In a debate on the need for healthful recreation, partici- 
pation sports and programs of physical fitness, Prof. J. 
Charles Hay of Knox College, Toronto, voiced his opinion: 
“The Olympics are the greatest obscenity in Canada 
today.” 

The press seemed popular, if one can judge by the way 
in which perspiring Presbyterians crowded the press table 
in every sederunt. Even the pew in the gallery reserved for 
reporters and photographers on opening night had its 
share of interlopers. & 


GREAT CHANGES HAVE TAKEN PLACE in Canada 
over the last number of years. Perhaps we have taken them 
for granted and overlooked their significance. Remember 
the flag debate ten years ago? Would we retain on the flag 
the symbol of our British origin? Or would we have a 
distinctively Canadian emblem? 

Then there was centennial year. Canadians had always 
assumed that they did things with a dull drab competence. 
Perhaps this defined the essentially uninteresting people 
we were. 

But the centennial was a great success. We suddenly 
realized we were proud of being Canadians. 

In foreign policy we have been searching out new op- 
tions, not being willing to let our international policies be 
determined only by the relationships of the past or the 
impact of geography. 

All of this is symptomatic of a new reality. Canadians 
have come to accept their nationhood. We have a new 
sense of national identity. 

It has been with us for a long time, of course. French 
Canadians, by virtue of their linguistic and cultural heri- 
tage have always had a sense of identity. This was greatly 
reinforced by the so-called quiet revolution of the 1960’s. 

English-speaking Canadians, however, originally 
thought of themselves as British, transplanted from the old 
and to the new world. We recoiled from the radical and 
revolutionary break with the mother country which came 
with the American revolution. We felt comfortable and 
content under Britain’s protection and guidance. Con- 
tinued British immigration kept most of us only a genera- 
tion or two away from our British origins. 

Even after confederation Canada remained a kind of 
colony, though internally self-governing. English-speaking 
Canadians continued to think of themselves as essentially 
British. 

The First World War, to which Canadians contributed 
so much, gave us a more intense sense of nationhood. With 
the growth of our economic and cultural capacities this 
continued through the following decades, and was greatly 
accelerated by Canada’s major role in the Second World 
War. 

Throughout this period our country was undergoing 
rapid change. Early in the century a great many people 
from the continent of Europe had settled in the west. The 
character of English-speaking Canada gradually became 
less Anglo-Saxon. This immigration continued and in- 
creased greatly after World War Two. The population of 
Canada is now less than half Anglo-Saxon in origin. 

All of this means that today we are a new nation, a new 
people, considerably different than we used to be. We have 
gained a new sense of national identity, which is especially 
evident among the young. 

What does all this mean for the church, and especially 
for The Presbyterian Church in Canada? 


A new Canadian identity 


Certainly Christians must stand strongly against narrow 
nationalism. The gospel of Christ knows no national 
borders. The tribal jingoism of those who believe God's 
love extends only to their own kind, is a pathetic denial of 
his love and concern for the whole human family. 

But is our new sense of Canadian identity narrow 
nationalism? I think not. Certainly every movement has its 
extremists. But what this new sense basically means is the 
discovery that we are a people, no better than others, but 
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ourselves, and in some sense unique. That uniqueness has 
been shaped by our history and geography, our diverse 
linguistic and cultural backgrounds. 

I welcome our new national spirit. Not that we should 
have undue pride of nation, but that we should be open to 
the world, welcoming newcomers, developing our land and 
sharing with others. 

This new Canada has profound implications for the 
Canadian church. The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
must minister to Canada as it is, not Canada as it was. 
Presbyterians from many lands have become part of our 
church. We have welcomed Chinese, Hungarian, Korean, 
Ukrainian and Italian congregations. Nevertheless, as 
a church we remain predominantly Anglo-Saxon. 

Are we truly ministering to the new Canada? Canada as 
it now is? It is an illusion to minister to Canada as it was. 
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Some of our historians lament the passing of a British and 
Victorian Canada. As they picture it, this Canada may 
never have existed. But certainly the church ought not to 
mourn for bygone days. Our responsibilities are in the 
present and future. 

Recently Lord Thomson of Fleet, in a reminiscent mood, 
deplored the fact that great numbers of immigrants from 
all over the world had settled in Toronto. Toronto was no 
longer the city he knew, it was filled with too many 
“foreigners.”” Do we feel this way? Do we prefer to reserve 
the Presbyterian Church only for old Canadians? People of 
British origin? If we do we have lost the meaning of 
Christ’s great commission. 

I am proud of my Scottish ancestry. As a church we 
ought to be thankful for that part of our heritage which we 
received from Scotland. But in this new Canada we Presby- 
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terians make too much of our Scottishness. I never use the 
word “‘kirk’’ as in kirk session. In Scotland it is a time- 
honoured way of describing the session. But in Canada I 
follow the pre-1925 Book of Forms and use the word 
session alone. A small point, of course, but not without 
significance. We welcome Scotland’s continuing contri- 
bution to our church, theologically, and through the new 
members and ministers who come to us. I am sure that 
they, with all of us, are concerned to be a Canadian 
church, proclaiming the gospel of Christ to all Canadians 
whatever their origins. God forbid that we should give 
credence to the satirical barb that we are merely “‘the St. 
Andrew’s Society at prayer.” 


Resist U. S. influence 


Any attempt to deal with the new sense of Canadian 
identity must talk about the tremendous influence of the 
United States of America on Canadian life. This strongest 
nation in the world, vital, economically and culturally 
powerful, is of great importance in our past, present and 
future. As the former Social Credit leader Robert Thomp- 
son somewhat unintentionally put it to the House of 
Commons: “‘The Americans are our best friends, whether 
we like it or not!” 

It used to be that Canadians sought to emulate the 
United States in everything that they achieved. Our atti- 
tude to Americans was rather like that of an adolescent 
younger brother whose older brother has finished high 
school and has a job. He has a car, money to spend, less 
parental discipline, and the younger brother can hardly 
wait to be like him. Most Canadians no longer feel that 
way about aspiring to the American way of life. We have 
become concerned about following our own path and being 
ourselves. 

Ought Canadian Christians to see the problems of the 
tremendous American cultural influence on our national 
life? I believe we have to face this issue. We are a different 
people and have a different history. This does not mean 
that we are better, but simply that we are different. Dif- 
ferent forces and experiences have made us what we are. 

This is also true of our church life. We have been more 
tied to our Calvinist theological origins. American frontier 
revivalism developed a pervasive anti-intellectualism that 
was not part of our theological heritage. 

The American idea of the separation of church and state 
is also alien to our history. We need to resist all attempts 
to separate religion and the whole of our national and 
corporate life. Christians need to be social critics who are 
prepared to call into question the materialist success 
values of our North American way of life. The revivalist 
segment of the American church is deficient in this regard, 
and we need to be on guard against influences which can 
lead us away from a full understanding of the gospel. The 
church must be critical of all in our national life that is 
contrary to the will of God and never give religious sanc- 
tion to injustice or social inequities. 

In our changed and changing nation it is imperative that 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, together with all 
churches, face the reality of the new Canada. Our fathers 
in the faith achieved much in the past. In this new day we, 
like them, must proclaim the gospel of Christ to all, in 
every part of this land. * 


DR. CORBETT, a native of Vancouver, has been minister of Victoria- 
Royce Church in Toronto for the past two years. 
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NEWS 


Church of Scotland 


The challenge of change rang out clearly 
in this General Assembly and set problems 
which, given the nature of humanity and 
institutions in Scotland, often proved 
difficult and sometimes intractable. Our 
tendency to denigrate what others consider 
‘important’? resulted in some rather 
uninformed criticism and doleful predic- 
tions from individuals and the press. Press 
coverage was less than before and instead 
of lengthy television and radio programs 
quite brief reports went out. This meant 
that the sensational took precedence at a 
period when, more than ever, the very real 
value of this unique church court and the 
extensive results of its deliberations ought 
to be publicized. 

Fortunately The Scotsman published a 
balanced assessment by Robert Kernohan, 
editor of our kirk magazine and an elder, 
which, while recognizing inconsistencies of 
emphasis amidst such a mass of decisions, 
noted the magnificent lead of the modera- 


tor, the Right Rev. Professor T. F. Tor- 
rance, the hopeful elements seeking 
reform, the willingness to act though 


threatened by possible extremes of intro- 
version and extroversion, of traditional 


doctrine and the wider ecumenical mission. 
He concluded: *‘We remain as tolerant and 
comprehensive a church as any in Chris- 
tendom.”’ 

One had the impression that, though the 
Queen will attend next year’s Assembly as 
part of her. semi-jubilee celebrations and 
time-honoured procedure will be observed, 
we were seeing the end of the familiar 
pattern. Without demur, the Assembly 
agreed to the general administration com- 
mittee’s proposal to decide at next As- 
sembly on the details of a plan to reduce 
costs and allow younger commissioners to 
attend by cutting the time from ten days to 
one week, reducing speeches and assigning 
formal tasks to small groups. 


The Committee of Forty 


The Assembly agreed to the proposals of 
the committee on the message and mission 
of the church (the Committee of Forty) to 
send down to presbyteries for comment 
three model schemes designed to stream- 
line Assembly procedure. 

A new form of eldership is also to be 
considered, with ordination still for life but 
with active service for five years followed by 
a year of release, and then consideration 
between session and elder about continu- 
ance. The committee reported considerable 
criticism of its previous proposals for 
reform; in particular, the suggestion of 


A centennial at Kars 


The 100th anniversary of St. Andrew's 
Church at Kars on the Rideau River was 
celebrated on June 6th. The church is 
about one-half mile south of the village of 
Kars, situated along a quiet country road 
known as Rideau Valley Drive. The mem- 
bers of the congregation come not only 
from Kars and vicinity but also from the 
neighbouring communities of Osgoode and 
North Gower where there are no Presby- 
terian churches, and even from the city of 
Ottawa. 

In 1864 James Lindsay gave the land for 
a church but it was another 12 years before 
it was built. By this time Solomon Mussell, 
a bricklayer from Merrickville, had settled 
in the area and was engaged to build the 
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new brick school at Kars and several 
houses as well as the new Presbyterian 
church in 1875-6. Labour was provided by 
the men of the congregation and the 
carpentry was done by John Latimer who is 
still remembered for the design of the 
beautiful v-jointed ceiling in the sanctuary. 

The money to build the church was 
borrowed from Samuel Pearson of Mer- 
rickville and the payments appear to have 
been made in irregular amounts, as con- 
tributed by the parishioners according to 
the subscription lists, between 1876 and 
1885. These payments were sent up to 
Merrickville on the river steamboats and 
Mr. Pearson receipted them on quaint 
postcards via the next steamer down. 

Later a large driveshed was built adjoin- 
ing the church so that the horses and 
carriages or cutters could be tied under 
cover during the service. The second storey 
contained a hall with a kitchen at one end 
and a platform stage at the other end. 
Concerts, plays, entertainments, suppers 
and social evenings were held there for 
more than 60 years. 

The Rev. Robert Sandford is the 22nd 
minister to lead the congregation since the 
church was opened in 1876. The centennial 
celebration marks the 144th anniversary of 
the first Presbyterian services in the 
“scooped log schoolhouse” as well as the 
100th anniversary of the building of the 
present St. Andrew’s Church. 

— by Coral Lindsay 


team ministries does not seem to be com- 
mending itself apart from special areas. 

The panel on doctrine was instructed to 
investigate further the doctrinal aspects of 
the proposals for a limited unpaid ministry 
(non-stipendiary) and for permission for 
readers and elders to celebrate the sacra- 
ments. 


Church, nation and world 


Welcoming the government’s proposals 
for devolution of certain Scottish affairs, 
the Assembly called for effective self-gov- 
ernment with adequate financial and 
economic powers, real share in the Euro- 
pean Economic Community, and a reason- 
able proportion of revenue from North Sea 
oil, all within the United Kingdom. 

The Assembly urged the government to 
consider the needs of deprived areas at 
home and abroad; to communicate the 
general revulsion felt regarding all regimes 
practising the violation of human rights 
and using torture, and to support Amnesty 
International in its fight for prisoners of 
conscience; to press urgently towards world 
disarmament and support moves for peace 
and the reduction of nuclear power. 

In regard to broadcasting, the Assembly 
appealed for a more stringent application 
of the code limiting the exhibition of 
violence; it also authorized the initiation of 
a conference with the broadcasting authori- 
ties regarding alterations tending to weak- 
en religious impact. Strong opposition was 
expressed to the various methods whereby 
the law enjoining religious education is 
being evaded and attacked in certain 
quarters. 


Pastoral concerns 


Accepting a report from a working party 
on parapsychology, the Assembly enjoined 
ministers to refrain from exorcism but to 
deal with such problems by prayer, blessing 
and healing ministry together with a 
doctor, under the presbytery. A long and 
unfortunately publicized debate ensued 
over an elder who under charismatic 
influence had undergone a second “be- 
liever’s’’ baptism in a Baptist church. The 
Assembly, declaring that there is only 
one baptism into the whole benefits of 
Christ and his Spirit, ruled that the elder 
be led to repent his error before re-instate- 
ment in office. 

The moderator’s closing address must 
rank with the great moderatorial utter- 
ances. Professor Torrance, accusing the 
church of adapting to society instead of 
vigorous positive biblical preaching, called 
for the recruitment of ministers for dedi- 
cated parish ministry: thereby the Church 
ot Scotland would be “‘more than able to 
cope with the challenge of the times.” 

It was a particular pleasure to have your 
moderator, Rev. Professor David W. Hay, 
back in his native country and church, 
accompanied by the Rev. Wm. R. Russell, 
thus strengthening the links we delight to 
share. /by John B. Logan 
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you can't save 
the hungry 
millions... 


you can save 
one hungry 
child. 


You will choose to accept or reject this 
invitation. It’s an act of your will. The hurting, 
helpless infant we want you to care for is 
waiting for your answer. We know you won't 
let it die. 


But the sad fact is that when people are given 
an opportunity such as this and reject it, they 
are sentencing a fellow human being to 
continued suffering and heartbreak until it 
lives no more. 


We can’t do everything. But we can do 
something! That something—to sponsor a 
needy child—is precious in the heart of Jesus 
Christ. 


For a quarter century, World Vision Childcare 
has been diligently striving to care for needy 
children around the world, giving them their 
physical and spiritual needs. Today, World 
Vision cares for more than 85,000 children in 
more than 30 countries in the Third World —all 
in the spirit and love of Jesus Christ. Jesus 
truly loves the little children and He 
emphasized this love in His unalterable, 
unrejectable command: ‘‘Whosoever shall 
receive one of such children in my name, 
receiveth me;” 
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Your helpis a Gift of Life! 
Sponsor a child 


($15 per Month) 


WORLD VISION 
CHILDCARE 


Please complete and post the coupon below. 


pot Le ethereal tmolimetr tot | 


a WORLD VISION OF CANADA BR 
410 Consumers Road, Willowdale, Ont. M2J 1P8 
[] Yes, | want to sponsor a child. ik 
f | enclose $ for month’s sponsorship. a 
{J I'm interested, but would like more information. fi 
(J I'm unable to sponsor a child, 


but here’s my gift of $ to assist 


your program. 
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St. Andrew's, Wingham 


Ten years ago St. Andrew's Church, 
Wingham, Ont. had to be demolished after 
a wall collapsed. The new church and its 
furnishings cost $227,406.07. 

On May 16 the congregation held a 
service of thanksgiving and burned a scroll 
representing the repayment of the total 
indebtedness incurred on the building. 

A former minister, the Rey. Gordon 
Fish, was the preacher at a service con- 
ducted by the present minister, the Rev. 
Robert H. Armstrong. At a reception after- 
wards the Rev. John Congram spoke for the 
men of St. Andrew’s, Wingham who are 
now ministers. 


In the photo above are shown, from the 
left: Miss Christine Isbister, who helped to 
turn the sod for the new building ten years 


ago; the Rev. Robert H. Armstrong, 
present minister; Scott Reid, chairman of 
the building committee; Mrs. Robert 
Arbuckle, commentator at the burning 
ceremony; and Mrs. John A. McKague who 
represented the organizations who sup- 
ported the building fund. 


Three religion surveys 


A spiritual hunger, but a rejection of 
institutional religion, are common findings 
of two recent surveys of the Canadian 
religious climate. 

A survey of 2,000 persons, conducted for 
the CBC television series Man Alive indi- 
cated that 85% believe in God or some 
higher power at least some of the time, and 
40% have a tirm belief. Forty-four percent 
say they have experienced the presence of 
God, 77% sometimes pray privately, and 
50% belong to a church or synagogue. 

There is extensive interest in other 
aspects of the supernatural, the survey 
found. Seventy-eight percent believe in 
extra-sensory perception, 44% believe 
astrology may affect them, and 73% read 
their horoscopes. 

Those who were once active in a religious 
group, but dropped out, were asked why. 
Their main reasons were ‘‘disenchantment 
with the organization” or ‘‘awareness of 
hypocrisy,’ not a lack of belief. 

A second study, conducted by Grant 
Maxwell for the Canadian Catholic Con- 
ference, showed discontent with religious 
structures but also a marked spiritual 
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renewal. Many were searching and finding 
experiences of growth, a deepening of 
Christian faith and experiences of God in 
their lives. Many reported finding renewed 
faith in newer and smaller communities of 
faith. 

Part of the problem was negative feelings 
about religious leaders. Two out of three 
interviewed saw them as ‘“‘a remote species 
largely cut off from the realities of everyday 
life.” 

The results of a third survey offer some 
rebuttals of strident criticisms of the 
pastoral ministry. 

The results are based on responses from 
over 3,000 ministers in active pastorates. In 
the United Church, the only Canadian 
denomination participating, 600 clergy 
replied, almost one out of three in pas- 
torates. 

On some questions, responses came close 
to unanimous. According to the survey, for 
example, 86% of United Church ministers 
favour gun controls. 

Yet such questions ranked low in im- 
portance, the pastors indicated. They listed 
“family life’ as the most important social 
issue (34%), with world hunger (31%) next. 
Gun control, euthanasia, and tax reform 
were near the bottom. 

Nor did they feel that social issues 
deserve much of their time. When they 
rated the importance of different kinds of 
service, “speaking out and _ providing 
leadership on social issues” came a distant 
fifth. 

The most important task, the ministers 
agreed, was “helping members to be 
Christian in the worlds of work, home, and 
community life.” Eighty percent listed this 
first or second in importance. 

Next came “nurture of children and 
young people’ — 59% named it first or 
second. 

Contrary to some popular assumptions, 
most ministers are happy in their jobs. 
Some aspects disturb them — such as the 
amount of time spent on administration or 
budget promotion. But 98% agreed with 
the statement: “I enjoy and find meaning 
in preaching, teaching, and counselling.” 


Presbyterian College 


Four men and one woman were graduat- 
ed at the 109th annual convocation of The 
Presbyterian College, Montreal on May 10. 


\ a 


REV. DAVID J. CRAWFORD of St. Giles Church, Calgary; Dr. Joseph C. McLelland of McGill 


“Ministering in the Iconic Age’’ was the 
theme of the address given by Rey. Dr. 
Arthur W. Currie of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Ottawa. 

The graduate scholarship was won by 
Roderick A. Ferguson, and for the first 
time in recent years the Calvin gold medal 
was awarded, also to Mr. Ferguson. 

The acting principal, Rev. Prof. Donald 
N. MacMillan, reported an encouraging 
increase in the number of students for the 
ministry at The Presbyterian College. 

Three of the graduates, R. H. Ferguson, 
John A. Fraser and John Herman were 
licensed by the Presbytery of Montreal the 
same evening, with the Rev. Scarth 
Macdonnell acting as moderator. 


Seven Ewart graduates 


“Life in Three Dimensions” was the title 
of the address given by Dr. Ruth Alison, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. (C), to the 1976 graduating 
class of Ewart College. Dr. Alison is on the 
staff of the department of medicine at 
Princess Margaret Hospital, Toronto and is 
a national vice-president of the Canadian 
Cancer Society. 

The Rev. K. J. Wilson conducted the 
service of worship. The Ewart College choir 
was under the direction of Mrs. Carol 
Kessler, B.F.A. 

The Rev. James A. Thomson, chairman 
of the board, spoke of the forthcoming 
retirement of Miss Ada Adams from the 
position of dean and director of field 
education. Mr. Thomson noted the out- 
standing contribution of Miss Adams to 
the life of the church both in Canada and 
overseas. He also referred to the new 
Resource Fund for which contributions are 
now being received. 

Dr. Margaret Webster, principal, re- 
viewed the work of the college year and. 
with the help of Miss Adams and the Rev. 
Irene Dickson, professor of biblical studies, 
presented scholarships and _ diplomas.: 
During the service, six graduates were 
certified for designation to the Order of 
Deaconesses by the Presbytery of East 
Toronto. 

The seven graduates are: Lorna Cam- 
eron, New Glasgow, N.S., Roxanne Hicks, 
Welland, Ont., Karen Hubert, St. Thomas, 
Ont., Joyce MacNevin, Charlottetown, 


P.E.I., Carol Sharpe, Willowdale, Ont., 
Catharines, 


Elizabeth Steele, St. Ont., 


University, Montreal; and Rev. Alex F. MacSween of the staff of the board of world mission 
received honorary D.D.'s from Knox College. Rev. A. O. MacLean of Calvin Church, 
Halifax, N.S. was similarly honoured by The Presbyterian College. 
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Karen Timbers (Mrs. G.), Sutton, Ont. 
Karen Hubert and Joyce MacNevin 
shared the scholarship for general pro- 
ficiency in the third year, and Anja Oosten- 
brink was awarded it in the second year. 


Knox Convocation 


Thirteen students, including three 
women, were graduated from Knox Col- 
lege, Toronto at the 132nd annual con- 
vocation. 

Dean Joseph C. McLelland of the faculty 
of religious studies at McGill University 
spoke on “The Minister as a Tamed 
Cynic.”’ 

The degree of Master of Theology was 
conferred upon the Rev. Edward George 
Smith and the Rev. David Michael Bow- 
ring. 

The post graduate travelling scholarships 
were awarded to Ronald Wallace and 
Raymond Drennan. 

Principal J. Stanley Glen presided, and 
the moderator of the 101st General Assem- 
bly, Rev. Prof. David W. Hay, read the 
lesson and led in prayer. 

On behalf of the faculty, Prof. J. Charles 
Hay made reference to the fact that this 
was the last convocation at which Dr. Glen 
would preside as principal. He will con- 
tinue teaching at Knox College for a year. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Receipts from congrega- 
tions for the budget of 
General Assembly totalled 
$665,456 on May 31, as com- 
pared to $597,524 for the first 
five months of 1975. 


The W.M.S. (W.D.) contri- 
buted $143,750 and the W.M.S. 
(E.D.) $10,000 as well. 

Expenditures to May 31 
amounted to $1,490,100 as 
against $1,287,489 spent by the 
same date last year. 


Public voice demanded 
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Children’s Fund 


For nearly 40 years Christian Children’s Fund has been reaching out to meet 
the urgent needs of helpless, destitute, abandoned children around the world. 
Every day requests are received from social workers, government and mission 
agencies to admit these kiddies to our more than 900 Homes, Projects and 
Schools. You can help one of these needy children to a new beginning in life. 


Q. May I choose the child I wish to 
help? A. You may indicate your pref- 
erence of boy or girl, age, and coun- 
try. Many sponsors ask us to select 
a child from our emergency list. 


Q. What does it cost to sponsor a 
child? A. Only $15 per month. (Your 
gifts are tax deductible.) 


Q. Will I receive a photograph of 
my child? A. Yes, and with the 
photograph will come information 
about your child and a description 
of the Home or project where your 
child receives help. 


Q. May I write to my child? A. Yes. 
In return you will receive your child’s 
first letter, plus an English transla- 
tion, direct from the home or project 
overseas. 

Q. May I visit my child? A. Yes, Our 
Homes around the world are de- 
lighted to have sponsors visit them. 


Q. What type of projects does CCF 
support overseas? A. Besides the or- 
phanages and Family Helper Proj- 
ects CCF has homes for the blind, 
crippled children, abandoned babies 
homes, day care nurseries, health 
homes, vocational training centres, 
and many other types of projects. 

Q. What help does the child receive 
from my support? A. in some coun- 
tries of great poverty, your gifts pro- 
vide total support, In other countries 
they provide diet supplements, medi- 


cal care, adequate clothing, education, 
school supplies, psychological care— 
and love. 

Q. Who owns and operates CCF of 
C? A. Christian Children’s Fund of 
Canada is an independent, non-profit, 
incorporated organization, regulated 
by a national Board of Directors. 
CCF cooperates with church and 
government agencies throughout the 
world. 

Q. Are CCF of C expenses high? 
A. Definitely No! The CCF of C 
audited financial statement for 1974 
shows total administrative, operation- 
al, advertising expenses were less than 
8.4% of total receipts. Public support 
of our program increased nearly 25%. 
Q. Why the “Christian” in Christian 
Children’s Fund? A, Because we are 
an organization of Christian people 
committed to the task of giving chil- 
dren an opportunity to grow up in an 
atmosphere of Christian love. 

Q. Is CCF of C registered? A. Yes. 
CCF is registered with the Federal 
Department of National Revenue, Ot- 
tawa, and governments in 40 other 
countries where we operate. 

Some areas of special need are: In- 
dia, Philippines, Taiwan, Jamaica, 
Costa Rica, Portugal, Spain (special 
new projects), South America. (Or 
let us select a child for you from our 
emergency list.) Write today. 


REPORT — GUATEMALA AID TO CHILDREN 


Christian Children’s Fund has administered large permanent child-care programs In Guatemala 
for many years Altogether we support 36 orphanages school residence projects, children's 
village projects, assisting nearly 10.000 children To date Canadian sponsors have contributed 
over $70,000 for emergency aid All monies go to the specific projects administered by our 
personnel. Internationally, Christian Children’s Fund has raised over $750 000 The total cost 
to rebuild and rehabilitate all projects and programs will be $970. 000 Thank you 


In a precedent-setting move, Canada’s 
six major churches have petitioned the 
federal government for an Environmental 
Bill of Rights to guarantee citizens the 
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such as acceptable levels of pollution. 

The right for citizens to defend any part 
of the environment in the courts. 

The right for citizens to have access to 
all information regarding environmental 
issues and decisions. 

The right for citizens to have inexpensive 
legal expertise to enforce their rights in the 
courts. 

TCCR also expressed alarm at the 
“extraordinary rise of corporate power” 
and asked the Royal Commission on 
Corporate Concentration to examine “‘the 
present concentration of power in relatively 
few, mostly unknown, hands obscured 
behind the illusory facade of responsibility 
to shareholders.” 

“Its influence determines more than do 
sovereign governments how and _ where 
people live, what work they do, if any, what 
they will eat and drink, what they wear and 
what kind of environment the future 
generation will inherit. 

“The problem, as we see it, arises not 
only because of the extraordinary control 
which highly-concentrated corporate power 
commands but also because this control is 
exercised with a peculiar narrowness of 
world vision and an extreme degree of 
almost arrogant confidentiality.” 

The Royal Commission on Corporate 
Concentration was formed in April, 1975, 
by Prime Minister Trudeau. Its role is to 
study the nature of corporate power, the 
economic and social implications of such 
power, and to recommend whether sut- 
ficient safeguards exist to protect the 
public interest. 


Radio productions 


Intervox is offering to radio stations 
throughout the world an interview on tape 
made by the Rev. Harry Crawford with 
Rey. Dr. E. H. Johnson, in which the latter 
speaks of Christians and the New China. 

The Geneva-based Intervox is also 
circulating Mr. Crawford’s interview with 
Dr. Ram Singh of India, who is doing a 
study of Indian and Pakistani immigrants 
in Canada. 


A family celebration 


When members of South Gate Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. held a retreat at Crieff they 
studied the meaning of worship, and 
decided to plan a complete church service. 

This took place on Christian Family 


Sunday. Flowers were given to the arriving 
congregation. Each person took part in 
specially prepared readings, prayers, plays, 
dialogues and music. The group made two 
banners about the Christian family as well. 
To the accompaniment of a trumpet, two 
boys carried these into the church, followed 
by church school pupils, Pied Piper style. 

During the final hymn two people put a 
white cloth over the Communion table. The 
congregation came forward and_ received 
small clusters of grapes, and ate as they 
mingled with one another. 


Ze . eat 
THE BOY OF THE YEAR award at Fernie 


House, Pickering, Ont. was presented to 
Marc Lowell by W. B. Cross. 


Canadian Council 


There weren’t as many resolutions as 
usual from this conference because the 
delegates were so busy doing things. 

The third triennial assembly of the 
Canadian Council of Churches (CCC) not 
only held meetings in Glace Bay, N.S., but 
it got involved with the community. In a 
move to focus on ecumenism at the local 
level, the CCC worked with local leaders to 
give the assembly a practical, down-to- 
earth tone. 

The delegates, representing all 11 mem- 
ber churches, talked about the World 
Council of Churches assembly at Nairobi in 
the context of the Glace Bay experience, 
worshipped with 4,000 area people at an 
ecumenical service, took field trips and 
attended an evening of Maritime entertain- 
ment. 

Delegates were billeted in 150 Glace Bay 
homes, and local residents were welcome to 
sit in on assembly sessions. 

“Tt gave the assembly a dynamic qua- 


SENIOR AND JUNIOR CHOIRS at Knox Church, Westport, Ont. 
centre, Mrs. John Neal. In the pulpit is D. N. Henry. 
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lity,’ said Miss Ruth Tillman, a CCC staff 
member. 

The strong feelings the Glace Bay people 
expressed about having decisions that 
affect their lives made somewhere else are 
similar to those expressed in developing 
countries, she felt. 

There were also feelings of urgency 
about trying to move towards a larger body 
that would include the Roman Catholic 
Church. Roman Catholics attended the 
assembly as observers in larger numbers 
than ever before. 


Empty city churches 


In downtown Montreal, the whole of the 
Sunday church-going population could be 
seated in four or five churches instead of 
20, according to David Farley, associate 
professor of urban planning at McGill 
University. 

A study of religious institutions made 
here recently by McGill's urban planning 
program showed that of 21 churches in the 
downtown area, at least 12 have an average 
attendance equal to or less than one-third 
of their seating capacity. 

“This surplus seating capacity is not 
limited to churches of any particular 
denomination or of any one language,” 
Prof. Farley noted. For instance, St. James 
United with a seating capacity of 2,400 has 
an average attendance of approximately 
200, while St. George’s Anglican Church 
with a capacity of 1,100 seats has on the 
average, about 131. Eglise du Gesu has an 
attendance of around one-third of its 
capacity of 1,000 seats and the First Pres- 
byterian Church on an average Sunday uses 
about a 12th of its 900 seats. 

“This means that the downtown area is 
no longer the residential area it once was. 
The congregations of the downtown 
churches have been part of the significant 
changes which have taken place over the 
years. Most of those presently supporting 
the churches originally lived in the down- 
town area, but gradually moved further 
away. 

“In view of the small size of many of 
these congregations and the uncertainty as 
to where new members will come from, it is 
difficult to see how many of them will be 
able to survive for the next 20 years, if not 
for the next 10,”’ Prof. Farley declared. 

At the same time, many of Montreal's 
downtown churches now find themselves 
situated on valuable pieces of real estate. 

Thus the current assessed land value of 
Mary Queen of the World Cathedral is $58 
per square foot. That of Christ Church 
Cathedral of $52 per square foot, while for 
St. James United the comparable figure is 
$55, the study shows. 

Of the eight churches which provided 
financial statements for their latest fiscal 
year, seven had operating deficits, while 
one, the church of St. John the Evangelist 
(Anglican), broke even. 
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P.M. radio program 


The “Amazing Grace’’ radio program 
being promoted by the national committee 
of Presbyterian Men with Rev. Dr. Mari- 
ano DiGangi as broadcaster, is now heard 
on Station CKLB, Oshawa, Ont. 

Sponsored by Presbyterian churches in 
the Durham region, this 15-minute broad- 
cast started Sunday, May 2nd, at 9:15 a.m. 
on a yearly basis. Station CKLB at 1350 on 
the dial is heard from Lake Ontario north 
to the Lake Simcoe area and from Toronto 
east to Cobourg and Lindsay. 

Each PM national committee member 
has been assigned to presbytery field work 
and has a sample program tape recording 
which he is using to acquaint presbyteries, 
congregations and groups with the oppor- 
tunity they have to sponsor the series 
through their local radio station. Please 
write Presbyterian Men, 50 Wyntord Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7 for further 
information. 


Port Perry area 


UE TEN Or Se Loliid S aenreanG jetoyai 
Perry, Ont. were hosts to men from the 
surrounding congregations of Uxbridge, 
Wick, Cresswell, Nestleton and Ashburn at 


a breakfast meeting. The men of St. John’s 
prepared and served the food under the 
direction of their minister, 
McEntyre. 


the Rev. Stuart 


> ge 


AT PORT PERRY, ONT. Douglas Stephens, 
chairman of the national committee of 
Presbyterian Men was the speaker at 

a district breakfast held in 

St. John’s Church. At left is 

elder David Sinclair of Port Perry. 


Atlantic conference 


Over 100 registered for the 18th annual 
Presbyterian Men’s conference in the 
Atlantic Provinces, held from May 7 to 9 at 
the Nova Scotia Agricultural College in 
Truro, N.S. 


Thirty young people arrived on the 
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After all 
done for you, 
a few minutes of tl 
do something nice 
Dr. Scholl’s Se 
’n Soak has been ¢: 
ing tired feet a well 
deserved rest for a 
long, long time. And 
so simply. Just pour 


and dry skin. All in the 
time it takes to sip a 
cup of coffee. 


The best 20 minutes of the day. EBD 


Che Chorister Rohe 


“The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘Claude We hincenl (1968) Lal 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


GIVING AND RECEIVING 


“Give to others and God will give to you.”’ Luke 6:23 


When you give to the Canadian Bible Society others receive 
the Word of God. 


But when you give you also receive from God, according to 
our Lord. 


$6,000 is needed every day. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of The British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 1Y1 
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MAKE A DREAM COME TRUE 
TRAVEL WITH US 
Alaska, Yukon 


British Columbia, Canadian Rockies 


Atlantic Canada, Bahamas 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 


Four identical 21 day Midnight Sun Tours 
originating Toronto, June 28th, July 
19th, August 9th and August 30th. Air 
Canada jet flight to Edmonton and re- 
turn. ‘North to Alaska’’ by motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
country; Whitehorse and Dawson City; 
Yukon; Fairbanks, Alaska; ‘‘Trail of 98” 
via White Pass & Yukon Railway, Ferry- 
liner, Skagway to Prince Rupert. Con- 
tinue by motorcoach visiting Vancouver, 
Victoria, Canadian Rockies, Roger's 
Pass, Lake Louise, Columbia Icefields, 
Jasper and Edmonton. Personally es- 
corted. Tour Price — $1,199.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


ALASKA — BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CRUISE TOURS 

A luxurious 14-day Summer Cruise to 
Alaska, British Columbia, Inside Passage, 
featuring an 8-day cruise on the C.P.’s 
palatial passenger ship T.E.V. Princess 
Patricia. Personally Escorted. Summer 
Tour originates Toronto, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 4th. C.P. Air Jet flight to Vancou- 
ver and return. Cruise Vancouver to 
Skagway, Alaska and return; calls made 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Alaska; 
Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 50 mile 
cruise to Glacier Bay and return. White 
Pass & Yukon Railway to Lake Bennett, 
B.C. Visit Vancouver and Victoria. Two 
sightseeing tours in each city. Most 
meals. Tour Price — $1,139.00; adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


TOTEM TRIANGLE TOURS 


Five identical 13-day Totem Triangle 
Tours originating Toronto June 20th, 
July 14th, August 1st, August 21st, Sep- 
tember 4th. Air Canada Toronto-Calgary. 
Deluxe motorcoach; visit Banff, Lake 
Louise, Okanagan Valley, Kelowna, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Vancouver Island. 
Cruise the Inside Passage aboard M.V. 
Queen of Prince Rupert to Prince Rupert. 
Motorcoach; Prince George, Jasper, 
Columbia Icefields, Edmonton and Air 
Canada to Toronto. Tour price from 
Toronto $789.00. Adjusted rates for resi- 
dents of Western Canada. 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 


Enjoy a 16 day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
3reton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York. Enjoy the Gaspe Peninsula, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove 
and Saint John. Tours originate Toronto 
by deluxe Motorcoach on Monday, 
September 20th and Monday, September 
27th. Tour Price $469.00. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made for 
residents of Western Canada to com- 
mence the tour in Toronto, 

For complete information write: 

MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 

137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 513 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 


second day from Prince Edward Island to 
provide a special program of gospel music. 

The Rev. William Campbell of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cambridge (Galt), Ont., 
delivered three addresses on the theme “‘To 
Be A Disciple.” 

The Rev. Wayne Smith, associate secre- 
tary of the board of congregational life with 
Elmer MacDonald, the national P.M. 
committee member for the synod and 
Arnold Taylor, synod men’s’ work 
committee chairman, provided the leader- 
ship. 

The Rev. Glen Davis, home on furlough 
from Japan, was the mission speaker. 


Elora banquet 


The men of the Presbytery of Waterloo- 
Wellington held a banquet at Elora, Ont. 
on May 18 with 125 men, women and 
young people in attendance. The Rev. 
Harry Klassen, Ontario director of the 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship — pre- 
sented a stimulating and challenging 
address entitled “Beyond Cynicism to 
Belief.” Ben Moggach was the chairman 
and Ron Smith led the singing. 


Hillsburgh breakfast 


A men’s breakfast was held at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hillsburgh, Ont., on 
May 30, with men of Bethel Church, Price- 
ville, also attending. Douglas Stephens, 
chairman of the national committee of PM 
gave an address on “‘The Measure of a 
Man.”’ 


PERSONALS 


The Rev. William H. Hudspeth, 89, 
general secretary from 1947 to 1952 of 
what was then the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in Canada and Newfound- 
land, died in England on May 9. 

Miss May Nutt has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Louise A. Reith as executive 
secretary of the Women’s Missionary 
Society (W.D.) when the latter retires. 

At Runnymede Church, Toronto the 
choir presented the minister, Rev. Dr. John 
McMurray, with a set of pulpit robes. Jack 
Mileham and Mrs. Stewart Mason made 
the presentation. 

A framed address, a watch and an 
attaché case were presented to the Rev. Leo 
Hughes by the St. Andrew’s congregation 
in Arnprior, Ont. in recognition of his 
achievement in, obtaining a B.A. degree 
from Carleton University. 

The first woman to be ordained to the 
ministry in the Synod of Quebec and 
Eastern Ontario is Miss Kathy Brownlee, a 
graduate of Knox College. 

Dr. and Mrs. Morris Graham left Arn- 
prior, Ont. on July Ist to serve in Nepal for 
3% years under the Bible and Medical 
Missionary Fellowship. They will be sup- 
ported by the entire Christian community 
in Arnprior, and by Willowdale Presby- 
terian Church, Ont. and St. Andrew’s Galt 
Church, Cambridge, Ont. 

K. A. (Sandy) Baird has been named 
president of the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record Limited. Mr. Baird is an elder in 
St. Andrew's: Church, Kitchener, Ont. and 


HERE’S AN IDEA! 
Puppets for children 


ey 


James, John, Peter, Andrew... 
name the rest? 

For six weeks the Communion table of 
St. James Presbyterian Church, Stouffville, 
Ont. was graced by the presence of the 12 
disciples of Jesus in puppet form. Eagerly 
the children came forward to be introduced 
to these disciples, two each week. 

The 12 puppets were made up to char- 
acterize a significant aspect of each disciple 
— Judas Iscariot with the money purse, 
James with a fisherman’s net, etc. In this 
way the children had a key to remember 
each disciple. 


can you 


Along with the puppets, a song written 
by the minister, the Rev. Ted Creen, was 
learned. Entitled The Twelve it not only 
taught the names of the disciples but also 
emphasized that all Christians are much 
like those first followers of Jesus. 

On the final Sunday, the entire song was 
sung and shared with the congregation. A 
game using the puppets was played. Pop- 
sicle sticks bearing the name of each 
disciple had been attached to the disciples. 
They were removed and the children had to 
match each popsicle stick with the cor- 
responding disciple. 

Not only was this a thoroughly enjoyable 
time for both children and adults, but all 
came away with a better understanding of 
the 12 disciples of Jesus, and of our own 
discipleship in the world today. 

Directions for making the puppets 
appear in Margaret Hutchings’ book, 
Making New Testament Toys. Sheet music 
for the song, The Twelve is available from 
the Rev. Ted Creen, 110 Maytree Avenue, 
Box 1031, Stouffville, Ont., LOH 1L0. 
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a member of the General Assembly’s 
committee on The Presbyterian Record. 
David Christiani, director of the Presby- 
terian centennial choir, has received the 
Leslie Bell scholarship of $1,000 and has 
been accepted as a graduate student by 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 


Texas, U.S.A. 

Brigadier-General Colin D. Nickerson, 
57, has succeeded Brigadier-General 
Raymond G, Cunningham, 59, as chaplain- 
Canadian 


general (Protestant) of 


Armed Forces. 


the 


WITH REV. JAMES CODLING, centre, at his 
ordination in his home church, Parkview, 
Saskatoon, are two other sons of the 
congregation, Rev. Bob Wilson, left, of 
Edmonton, and Reg McMillan, right, student 
at Knox College, Over the years this 
congregation has given a significant 

number of its sons and daughters 

into full-time Christian service. 


Miss Helen Allen, chairman of the 
General Assembly's Committee on The 
Presbyterian Record, was unable to attend 
the General Assembly this year. She was 
requested to travel to Korea at that time on 
behalf of International Social Service, to 
act as escort to Canada of a group of 
Korean orphans who have been adopted by 
Canadians. 

Rev. Dr. Max V. Putnam, who was 
moderator of the General Assembly in 
1972, has been called to Scots Presbyterian 
Church, Melbourne, Australia. The congre- 
gation worships in a 103-year-old stone 
building with a tall spire and a seating 
capacity of 1,000. Dr. Putnam expects to 
leave St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, Ont., 
where he has been minister for 18 years, in 
July. 

At Knox College, Toronto a plaque has 
been unveiled in honour of Andrew W. R. 
Adair, who served as chairman of the 
board from 1954 to 1974. Mr. Adair is the 
clerk of session of downtown St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto. 

The Right Rev. Thomas F. Torrance, 
moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, comes of a family of 
six in which all three sons are ministers 
and all the daughters married ministers. 


Cape Breton history 


The centennial project of the Presbytery 
of Cape Breton was a history of that pres- 
bytery, written by Rev. Dr. A. D. Mac- 
Kinnon and published last February. 

The author spent his entire ministry of 
over 40 years in one charge in that presby- 
tery, and was its clerk for 36 years. 

The book may be obtained from the 
present clerk, Rev. lan G. MacLeod, Box 
184, Baddeck, N.S., BOE 1B0, for $3.75. 
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BOOKS 


THE FAMILY BIBLE STUDY BOOK, 
Betsey Scanlan, editor 
When a book like this is written by 14 
ladies who among them have 52 children 
and seven grandchildren, it should have the 
needs of a family at heart. Outlines and 
discussion questions are given for Genesis, 
Proverbs, John, Acts and Ephesians. Each 
session has graded questions for children, 
teen-agers and adults. And some also have 
suggestions for discussion, prayers, hymns 
or further reading. It seems to have every- 
thing going for it. But we found one prob- 
lem when we used it in our family: the 
question method causes problems for 
people of varied ages. Teen-agers were not 
challenged by children’s questions, and the | 
younger ones were lost or bored if teens 
and adults discussed the more mature 
areas. It is also difficult to do a good study 
in the suggested 15 minutes. (Welch, $6.95) 
Robert Spencer | 


A QUALITY — 28 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departure: 


October 30, 1976 
Including Hawaii, Australia, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, California 


For information and brochures 


COOKE’S i" 


Service 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, Ont 
N8H 1M3 
Telephone 519 - 326-3258 


ABORTION: 
THE AGONIZING DECISION, 
by David R. Mace 

This is a must if you are to understand |f 
the problems connected with abortion. Men 
especially should read it to better appre- 
ciate the difficulties women face on this 
complicated issue. The author has com- 
piled an encyclopaedia of information in a 
readable form and has raised every con- 
siderable pro and con. And he has worked 
out a positive, objective approach to the 
question, with helpful suggestions both for 
those for whom abortion is a personal 
option and for those who seek to help 
women who are burdened with an un- 
wanted or harmful pregnancy. (Welch, 
$3.95 cloth, $2.10 paper) Zander Dunn 


Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


WILDLIFE IN 
NORTH AMERICA: BIRDS 
WILDLIFE IN 
NORTH AMERICA: MAMMALS 
each by R. D. Lawrence 

At this time of year, when so many of us 
are enjoying the outdoors, it’s a good idea 
to know something about wildlife we may 
encounter — especially if we’re camping. 
These compact paperbacks, written in an 
informal, conversational style, are just the 
thing to pack into your knapsack. The 
author explored the North American 
wilderness for over 20 years, and he gives 
an absorbing account of his findings. 
(Nelson, each $4.95) 


Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 
hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 


INSECTS AND OTHER 
INVERTEBRATES IN COLOUR, 
by Ake Sandhall 

This excellent handbook has clear colour 
pictures of over 400 insects, three on a 
page, with explanatory text opposite, for 
easy reference. In the back there’s a sec- 
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Please send me tree literature on pipe and electronic 


organs. | am mostly interested in organs for 
(J cHurcH (D) HOME [=I AUDITORIUM 


Address 


Feet BOOKS and 


all church supplies from 


dDr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 148 


CATALOGUE ON. REQUEST 


Fal 


How’s Your 
Hearing? 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4868, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


tion on photographing small creatures, 
plus a classification section and glossary. 
The information is arranged in such a com- 
pact way that this is an ideal book to carry 
with you on field trips. And it is small 
enough to hold easily but not too small for 
quick identification. (Welch, $11 95) 


VENICE, FRAIL BARRIER, 
by Richard de Combray 

Visiting Europe this summer? This 
fascinating book will give you insight into 
one of the continent’s most picturesque 
cities. The large, graphic photos combine 
with a text written from a_ personal 
viewpoint, creating an unusual picture by 
one who obviously knows and loves Venice. 
If it’s not on your itinerary this summer, 
this will make you want to include Venice in 
your plans next time. (Doubleday, $17.25) 


A HANDBOOK OF SYMBOLS 
IN CHRISTIAN ART, 
by Gertrude Grace Sill 

A fascinating handbook explains the 
symbolism artists have used through the 
centuries in their interpretations of Chris- 
tian themes. It’s organized in entries under 
50 categories, from angels to zodiac, in a 
compact, easy-to-carry form, ideal to slip 
into purse or picket when you plan a visit 
to an art museum. We even find Santa 
Claus! Saint Nicholas of Myra supplied 
three bags of gold to three impoverished 
noblewomen for dowries, rescuing them 
from a career in the world’s oldest pro- 
fession. So his emblem is three bags of gold 
or three balls, later used by pawnbrokers. 
(Macmillan, hardback $10.95, paperback 
$5.95) 


WOMEN IN THE CANADIAN MOSAIC, 
edited by Gwen Matheson 

Does Women’s Liberation have a Cana- 
dian identity? The 15 articles, covering a 
wide range of subjects from women’s 
studies, sex stereotyping in the schools, and 
women in unions, have a level, balanced 
approach, typical of Canadian moderation. 
It’s refreshing to read after hearing so 
much of the Movement’s lunatic fringe; 
which exists more in the U.S.A. than here. 
Pungent opinions are backed by sound 
research as to how it is in Canada for 
women today. Historian Cecilia Wallace 
gives a particularly penetrating analysis of 
the situation in the churches. It’s too bad 
she discussed mainly the Roman Catholics 
and Anglicans; certainly we all have sinned 
against women over the centuries. (Peter 
Martin, paper, $5.95) 


A PRAIRIE BOY’S SUMMER, 
by William Kurelek 

Artist Kurelek describes his prairie 
boyhood using 20 colourful paintings, with 
a vivid text revealing what the summer of 
the 30's was like. The hot weather, work 
and chores, swimming in the bog, hunting 
gophers, school competitions are some of 
the themes in descriptive prose. (Tundra, 
$7.95) 


THE ROCKIES, 
by Andy Russell 
This beautiful book gives us an exciting 
armchair trip through the Rockies, with 
120 striking, brilliant colour photos. They 
give a panoramic aerial view of the moun- 
tains and a ground level view of their wild 
life. The text is both interesting and pic- 
turesque, taking us on a journey that is an 
education in geology, history, geography 
and natural science with a personal en- 
counter at every turn. The only short- 
coming is a lack of correlation between 
some of the views described and the cor- 
responding photos. (Hurtig, $20) 
Robert Spencer 


I PLEDGE YOU MY TROTH, 
by James H. Olthuis 

This little book gets at what is unique in 
the Christian view of marriage. The old 
English word ‘“‘troth’’ meaning trust, 
fidelity and honesty is used with reference 
to a commitment to God as well as to one 
another. In contrast to modern “‘liberated” 
views of marriage the author affirms that 
only by “‘pledging their troth’’ in this sense 
and for life can couples have the freedom 
to begin to realize the personal fulfilment 
which God has provided for in the mar- 
riage relationship. The co-partnership of 
man and woman under God, he believes, is 
the basis of liberation. A wide range of 
subjects pertaining to marriage and the 
family is covered from an_ informed, 
thoroughly biblical perspective, in an easy- 
to-read style. (Fitzhenry and Whiteside, 
$7.95) Wallace Whyte 


Fumily Life Committee 


A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS IN WALES 
and THE OUTING, 
by Dylan Thomas 

Beautifully bound and boxed is this 
edition of two of the best samples of the 
writing that made the late Dylan Thomas 
famous. A gift that would be appreciated 
by those who admire his work. (Dent, 
$5.50) 


Anniversaries 


160th — First, Brockville, Ont., (Rev. -L. R. 
Renault), May 9. 

190th — First, New Glasgow, N.S., (Rev. R. W. 
Cruickshank), April 25. 


142nd — Second West Gwillimbury, Bradford, 
Ont., (Rev. W. H. Heustin), June 6. 

122nd — MacNab, Hamilton, Ont., (Rev. Dr. J. 
A. Johnston), May 2. 

120th — Durham, N.S., (Rev. W. Moase, interim 
moderator), May 16. 

100th — St. Andrew’s, Kars, Ont., (Rev. Robert 
Sandford), June 6. 

100th — Knox, Leamington, Ont., (Rev. J. M. 
Grant), May 9. 

114th — Sandhill, Pittsburgh Twp., Ont., (Rev. J. 
A. McGowan), May 2. 

114th — Saint John’s, Pittsburgh Twp., Ont., 
(Rev. J. A. McGowan), May 23. 

70th — St. Andrew's, Calgary, Alta., (Dr. Leslie 
R. Files), April 25. 

1sth — St. Stephen's, Scarborough, Ont., (Rev. 
W. 1. McElwain), May 30. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q Our minister, in much of his 
preaching, develops the debatable 


fringe of his topic, and leaves us 


admiring his scholarship but with 
uncertainties in our minds. Com- 
ment? 


A My father used to tell of a horse 
that he had, which, when turned into 
a new pasture, always trotted around 
the fences of the field to see if there 
were any holes in it. Your minister is 
in the Presbyterian tradition of 
thinking and driving any doctrinal 
subject to the limits of knowledge 
and intuition. But, with all respect to 
such a minister, my opinion that this 
sort of thing should be left to Bible 
classes of people able to delve with 
him into the fringes. Preaching 
should be positive, biblical, and a 
statement of convictions, with Jesus 
Christ lifted up for adoration. 
Someone has said that a minister 
must not preach Christ and leave the 
impression that he himself is a clever 
fellow. (Will someone write me and 
give me the name of the author of 
this shrewd remark?). A good fisher- 
man keeps himself out of sight. 

I cannot claim for myself that I 
have achieved the ideals here out- 
lined. “The aged give good advice; it 
consoles them for no longer being 
able to give a bad example.”’ But, of 
course, I decline to apply the word 
“aged’’ to myself. The point, how- 
ever, should be clear. 


O Concerning the troubles in 
Lebanon I read that the country is 
divided, religiously, between the 
Muslims and the Christians. What 
branch of the church do these 
Christians belong to? 


A They are the Maronites. They 
take their name from St. Malo, of 
the fourth century, but it is generally 
thought that their origin is in the 
seventh century. Since 1882 they 
have been in communion with the 
Church of Rome. They are what is 
called a ““Uniat Church” of which 
there are many in the East connected 
with Rome. The Maronites have their 
own liturgy, in the Syriac tongue, 
and their clergy are usually married, 
with the exception of (I think) the 
bishops who are chosen from the 
monks or the unmarried clergy. They 
are found there and elsewhere in the 
world, with congregations in the 
U.S.A., and possibly Canada, 
because of the high rate of immigra- 
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tion to our land. The presence of 
married clergy and such churches in 
communion with Rome is sometimes 
an embarrassment to Roman Cath- 
olics in Canada and in the United 
States; indeed, a shock to those first 
learning of the Uniat Churches and 
the fact there are about 16 of them 
with a total membership of over eight 
million. The Maronites were brought 
into the Roman communion chiefly 
through contact with the crusaders, 
and a Maronite College was estab- 
lished in Rome in 1584. 


O Do you not think that the grow- 
ing custom of having men or women 
of the congregation read the lessons 
should be discouraged inasmuch as 
they often do so without the empha- 
sis here and there that brings the 
meaning out clearly? 


A No comment. 


OQ I find myself appalled every time 
I read the story of Abraham about to 
sacrifice his son Isaac (Genesis, 22). 
It's a horrible story, and none of the 
sermons I have heard to the point 
that this forecasts the gospel with 
Jesus being sacrificed for us satisfies 
me. Can you help me? 


A Try this approach to the story. 
Undoubtedly Abraham acted in good 
faith. And why not? All about him, 
in the heathen world, people sacri- 
ficed their children to ‘‘the gods.” 
Could he, a believer in the one and 
true God, do less than they? In our 
own time our devotion and _ sacri- 
fices as Christians are often sur- 
passed to an enormous degree by the 
non-Christian people, and we are not 
disturbed about it as I think Abra- 
ham was in his time. It was through 
this terrific drama that the people 
were taught to turn from human sac- 
rifices and to learn — at least to 
some extent — what Micah said 
much later, “Shall I give my first- 
born for my transgression, the fruit 
of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
my God?”’ 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA IR3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


e Artists and 


cREAT CANADIAN tours 


WEST — The CANADIAN ROCKIES 


and West Coast Tour 


EAST — The CANADIAN MARITIMES 


and East Coast Tour 


ALASKA — The ALASKAN CRUISE 


and Canadian West Coast 


Travel through this spectacular country — 
CANADA — with one of the largest and best 
known tour operators specializing in Canadian 
Tours — on the Canadian Rockies Tour enjoy 
Jasper and Banff National Parks. See Lake 
Louise. Visit Vancouver and Victoria — on the 
Canadian Maritimes and East Coast Tour enjoy 
historic Quebec City. Visit Prince Edward Island 
and tour the Cabot Trail. See Halifax and 
Peggy’s Cove — on the Canadian Rockies and 
Alaskan Cruise Tour see the beautiful Rocky 
Mountains and enjoy the elegant and luxurious 
first class Princess ships as you cruise the 
spectacular Inside Passage to Alaska. You'll 
enjoy all the Cooke’s Travel first class ameni- 
ties, the finest in accommodations and trans- 
portation throughout, comprehensive daylight 
sightseeing, leisurely travel and an expert tour 
conductor from the management staff of Cooke’s 
to see to all your travel needs. 


For reservations, call us now, or write 


COOKE’S TRAVEL 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St. Leamington, Ont. 
1 (519) 733-2391 ° 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 


COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


a0 One colour or multi- 
oS colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


... MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 

their warm radiant colors come alive each day 

making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW truly a living memorial 


e TRADITIONAL, and...moderne Designs 
e Repairs 
e New Frames 


e Releading 
e Installers 


re. in Stained 
Craftsmen = Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


REMEMBRANCE OF MA 
AT IONA CHURCH, Dartmouth, N.S. three 
new elders with the minister. From the left: 


Allistair Haggart, Mrs. Dorothy Graham, 
Rev. Lloyd Murdock and James Jenner. 


we st Me. 

AT FIRST CHURCH, BROCKVILLE, Ont. 95-year-old Mrs. T. J. Tomlinson and 92-year-old 
W. A. Campbell cut the cake celebrating the 160th anniversary. At left is the banquet speaker, 
Rev. Dr. Finlay G. Stewart, and the minister Rev. Leslie Renault with his wife at the right. 

A hymn for the anniversary was written by a member of the congregation, Margaret Beale. 


as RS i bm i 
TWO YOUNG PEOPLE from First Church, 
New Glasgow, N. S. entered full-time service 
this year, Miss Lorna Cameron and Rev. 
John Fraser, shown above, centre. The 
moderator of presbytery, Rev. Edgar Dewar, 
left, presided at his ordination, and 
Rev. Donald W. MacKay, home form Nigeria, 
gave the charge to the minister. 


AT STIRLING, ONT. a testimonial plaque 
and an engraved watch were presented to 
Mrs. Mildred Morrow in appreciation 

for her 18 years as organist and choir 
director at St. Andrew's Church. Shown 
with her is elder Ernest Cain. 
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REV. DR. DONALD MACMILLAN, left, was 
made minister emeritus of Glebe Church, 
Toronto. He received a centennial 
certificate from Rev. Kenneth Rowland, 

the minister, and J. Auld, an elder. 


REV. R. RUSSELL GORDON was honoured 
by St. George’s Church, London, Ont. on 
the 35th anniversary of his ordination. 

He and his wife also celebrated their 35th 
wedding anniversary. Presentations were 
made to Mr. Gordon, left, Mrs. Gordon, 


centre, by session clerk Ernie Swatridge. THE REV JOHN A JOHNSTON THM PHD 


Greetings came from former charges, and a NOLIN REPCHUCK. 7’ 
i . ‘SUNDAY 
gift from Hamilton Road Church, London, : MAY 2 
j ee O45an Siow Crom  « 
where Mr. Gordon was ordained. Bh ws. aye 
- 1015i0 Cran : 


1900.» WORSHIP 

; RECEPTION 
{Seu How See Snow Gaove 
Eh Re ia 


A NOTICE BOARD was dedicated at MacNab 
Street Church, Hamilton, Ont. in memory of 
former members. Shown are Jack Allen, 
finance and maintenance committee 

with Dr. John A. Johnston, the minister. 


CAMEOS 


AT ST. AN DREW’S CHURCH, Islington, Ont. farewell was said to two elders. At left is 
the minister and Mrs. Alex McCombie, centre, Bill and Audrey Wright who are moving near Barrie, 
Ont., and Marjorie and Roy Morison who have gone to St. Catharines, Ont. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 


LETTERS 


Don’t change tunes 


I was interested to see a report in the 
May Record of a series of meetings in 
Smiths Falls, Ont. where the Book of Praise 
was closely studied following the researches 
of Mrs. Jessie Forde. May I make one point 
— and make it very strongly? 

One of Mrs. Forde’s studies related to 
“the metre and how to interchange tunes 

’ If I were to be dangled by the legs 
from the top of the CN tower in Toronto 
and asked why the committee for the 
revision of the Book of Praise put a metri- 
cal index of tunes into the book at all, I 
would be hard put to come up with a 
defence. It was certainly not our intention 
to facilitate the interchange of tunes — a 
practice I believe each one of us would 
oppose with our latest breath. 

The committee strove mightily to find for 
each text in the book a tune which matched 
it in character and mood. None of the tunes 
in the book is really difficult. | have been 
amazed at the number of “‘small’’ congre- 
gations who have broadened their reper- 
toire considerably and courageously. Look 
at the new Church of Scotland Church 
Hymnary if you think we have difficult 
tunes! At the same time, the committee 
had a very intense awareness of the length 
of hymns, and where verses were to be 
dropped, it was only permitted when the 
remaining hymn constituted a logical whole 
in itself. Sequence of thought and pattern 


of ideas and structure were all counted 


highly relevant here. 
I state again, then, on my own part (and 
I believe I am echoing the intentions of the 


whole committee) that tunes ought not to 
be interchanged and that hymns should 
only be shortened after the most careful 
study, and preferably not at all. 

Alan H. Cowle, Toronto, Ont. 


The May cover 


When I glimpsed the grandeur of the 
tapestry on your May outer front cover, it 
was so brilliant that it seemed as if I were 
looking at The Record name “‘as through a 
glass darkly.”’ Now we see, as in a mirror 
brightly, the man of Galilee reflected in 
the life of one we love and trust... 

James Gordon McCaul, Toronto, Ont. 


Native Canadians 


At the risk of being labelled a crank, I 
must criticize the abuse of the expression 
“native peoples’ found in articles in both 
the April and May issues of The Record. 

By ‘“‘native peoples’? most of us, I think, 
understand you to mean Indian and 
Eskimo people, the original inhabitants of 
our country. ‘Native peoples”’ in reference 
to these groups only, is constantly misused 
by the public media, but I protest this 
restrictive connotation. Certainly one born 
in Canada with the ensuing privileges of 
electing a Canadian government, paying 
Canadian taxes and sacrificing sons in war- 
time can be classed as a ‘“‘native Cana- 
dian.’’ And that means the majority of us! 

I appreciate your concern for the 
original inhabitants, and the suggestions 

(Continued over page) 
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An offering for Guatemala relief totall- 
ing $150 was received at a choir festival of 
resurrection praise held in Sheffield Pres- 
byterian Church, Ont. on Sunday evening, 
May 2. The choirs participating were from 
Crieff Church, Duffs Church, and the 
United and Presbyterian churches in 
Sheffield. 


At Norman Kennedy Church, Regina, 
Sask. an electric organ was dedicated, the 
gift of Mrs. Norman Kennedy, widow of the 
longtime minister of First Church, Regina. 
This is only one of many gifts presented to 
the new suburban church. 


At a fellowship hour in Berhel Church, 
Sydney, N.S. 15 members who have given, 
and in many cases are still giving, leader- 
ship in the life of the congregation were 
honoured by the presentation of centennial 
scrolls. 

The recipients were Mr. and Mrs. Percy 
Shaw, J. H. Beckwith, Donald G. Mac- 
Lean, John R. MacDonald, Sr., Miss Jean 
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MacDonald, Mrs. J. A. Gillis, Miss Re- 
becca MacLennan, Mrs. Helen Snow, Mrs. 
Mary Ellis, Miss Beulah Kerr, Mrs. Ned 
Snow, Mrs. Donald MacLellan, Mrs. 
Duncan MacAulay, and Cecil Greaves. 
Donald MacLellan was convener of the 
committee, and Hughie MacKenzie was 
chairman of the presentation ceremony. 


Centennial certificates were presented by 
St. Andrew's Church, Islington, Ont., to 
Mrs. Marjorie Anderson, the only remain- 
ing charter member, and Henry McDon- 
ald, clerk of session from 1954 to 1973. 
Mrs. Anderson’s father, James Beamish, 
donated the land on which the church was 
built and was its first clerk of session. 


On June 20 St. Andrew's Church, Tor- 
onto continued the celebration of the 
centennial of its building with the Kirkin’ 
o’ the Tartan with several Highland bands 
in attendance. The preacher was Rev. Dr. 
William Morris of Glasgow Cathedral, 
Scotland, a chaplain to the Queen. 

St. Paul's Presbyterian Church, Van- 


couver, B.C. was destroyed by fire on May 
28. 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school tevel is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario, L2ZA 5M4 


WE WOULD APPRECIATE 


receiving a photo or snap-shot of 
the following ministers who served 
in St. Andrew's Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Coulonge, Quebec: 


1873-1890 
1891-1900 
1901-1908 
1908-1917 
1918-1928 
1942-1945 
1951-1956 


Rev. Joseph Gandier 
Rev. George Crombie 
Rev. |.A. Reeden 

Rev. W.L. Tucker 

Rev. W.J. Fowler 

Rev. Wm. Hunter 

Rev. C. Younger-Lewis 


Originals will be returned along with 
any postal charges. 

Please mail to St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church, P.O. Box 73, Fort 
Coulonge, Quebec, JOX 1V0. 
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‘(BULLAS GLASS L1p. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 
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THE WONDERS OF CREATION 


by Mrs. K. Morck, Calgary, Alta. 


... And God saw every thing that He had 
made, and, behold it was very good.” 
Genesis 1:31 


Mule Deer 


THE PROMINENT EARS, well-insulated 
against winter’s sub-zero temperatures and 
the large soft questioning eyes, peculiar to 
most members of the deer family, are 
shown in this portrait of the Mule Deer as 
well as the coarse protecting fur. 

Mule Deer are primarily western ani- 
mals ranging from Alaska to the South- 
western United States and from Vancouver 
Island to Southern Manitoba, probably 
most abundant in the foothills of the 
Rockies. 

The Whitetail Deer, the common deer of 
Eastern Canada, exhibits in flight a flash- 
ing white tail, which flops up and down as 
it bounds away. The bound of the White- 
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tail is similar to the gallop of a horse, so 
very different from the spring and sail of 
the Mule Deer. The antlers on males of this 
Species consist of a main beam with prongs 
issuing from it not branched as in the Mule 
Deer and are shed each year, as in all the 
deer family. 

The longing for the Lord’s abiding pre- 
sence David knowingly compares to the 
thirst of the hart after water: ‘‘As the hart 
panteth after the water brooks, so panteth 
my soul after thee, O God.”’ (Ps. 42:1.) The 
pleasing poetic language of the Psalms of 
David often become the utterance in prayer 
and praise of those who have experienced 
the redeeming love and mercy of David’s 
Lord, even the Lord Jesus. Christ, ‘for by 
him were all things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible... all things were created by him 
and for him: and he is before all things, 
and by him all things consist.’’ Colossians 
1:16,17. *% 


LETTERS Continued 


for promoting greater understanding 
among all groups of Canadians. But let’s 
abolish this extraordinary confusion 
and /or modesty regarding our identity as 
natives or non-natives. The fact of birth 
here should be enough to tell us. 

(Mrs.) Melba McEachern, London, Ont. 


Retired, but active 


“TI have a challenge to present.’ These 
were the words of Dr. A. E. Morrison, 
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superintendent of missions for the Atlantic 
Synod, as he greeted my wife and me early 
last December. He then went on to say that 
Christ Church, Wabush, Labrador, needed 
someone to act as /ocum tenens until the 
spring. Would my wife and I go? 

We had a cosy plan all worked out for 
my first winter of retirement, but when Dr. 
Morrison told us of the need, we thought it 
over very carefully and decided to come. 
We have not had a moment's regret. In 
fact, we wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything. The people have been so warm 
and friendly, the climate — cold and lots of 
snow but day after day of sunshine — have 


made it a real joy. The size of the congrega- 
tion has meant that demands on the 
minister have been light (only two people in 
hospital in the past four months). I just 
wish that I were 20 years younger so that I 
could be with the youngsters more. But 
never have we known people more appre- 
ciative of what we have been able to do. 

I heartily recommend to all recently 
retired ministers to consider the needs of 
many of our smaller mission fields. Many 
of us re-tired ministers have some tread left 
and could find the lighter work not only 
good for us, but also be part of the solution 
to the problem of the grave shortage of 
ministers our church is experiencing just 
now. 

(Rey. Dr.) Donald B. Mackay, 
Wabush, Labrador. 


NOTE: Letters on the subject of the World 
Council of Churches have been received 


from Ann Rossouw, W. S. Thomson and 


G. O. Roberts. However, space does not 
permit us to print further correspondence 


on this theme. — THE EDITOR 


THE INVENTED BIBLE, 


continued from page 7. 


original meaning, The Living Bible, 
untouched by knowledge of the 
Hebrew, proceeds boldly: “I will send 
an invading army against Babylon that 
will walk in almost unscathed. The 
boasts of the Babylonians will turn to 
cries of fear.’’ A verse such as this can 
only make one wonder whether the 
producers of this “Bible” have any 
knowledge of the original languages. 

What is astonishing about the circu- 
lation of this book is that it is being 
bought mainly by people who in the 
past have been concerned that they 
should have an “infallible” Bible. The 
King James version had their confi- 
dence for long years and they rejected 
all the modern translations which were 
produced by competent scholars. But 
now they have recognized that the 
language of a 17th century version is a 
barrier to 20th century understanding. 
Exposed by the Tyndale Press to a 
Bible in modern language, they have 
embraced it enthusiastically. Some 
seem almost inclined to make this their 
“infallitle’’ Bible of today!! But surely 
Presbyterians, with their tradition of 
respect for sound scholarship, and 
their sense of awe before the testimony 
of prophets and apostles, will look 
carefully before they make this, ' 
specious volume a substitute for those 
translations of the Bible that by their 
integrity have won the approval of the 
major churches of the world. * 
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DEATHS 


INFORMATION regarding obituaries of church 
leaders or active members will be published 
here if received within two weeks of the date of 
death, which must be given. 


MACKAY, THE REV. DONALD HECTOR, 85, 
a retired Presbyterian minister, died at his 
residence in Hamilton, Ont. on May 8. 

Born in Winnipeg, he was studying law in 
British Columbia when World War I broke 
out and he joined the Canadian Army. After 
obtaining his law certificate, he entered the 
Bible Institute of Los Angeles, and later stud- 
ied for three years at Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary, Pennsylvania. 

Following graduation in 1929 Mr. Mackay 
served in Northern Canada with the Presby- 
terian Church for two years in the expectation 
that our denomination would open a mission 
to the Jews. In 1933 the Jewish Mission in 
Hamilton called Mr. and Mrs. Mackay as their 
first missionaries and they served among the 
Friends of Israel until retirement in 1974. 

Surviving is his wife, Jean Montooth. A son, 
David, died in infancy. 


MACODRUM, THE REV. WILLIAM 
BOYD, a retired Presbyterian minister, 
died at Geraldton, Ont. on May 27. Born 
at Marion Bridge, Cape Breton, N.S. on 
Jan. 26, 1898, he graduated from Dal- 
housie University and The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 

Following ordination in June, 1928 he 
served in the Ontario. charges of Cobden, 
Mount Bridges, Forest and Geraldton. He 
was inducted into Geraldton in 1949 and 
served there until retirement in October, 
1972. In addition, he served with other 
ministers in St. John’s Community Church, 
Long Lac. 

In 1955 Mr. Macodrum was. elected 
moderator of the Synod of Manitoba and 
Northwestern Ontario, and was moderator 
of the Presbytery of Superior several times. 
Active in Geraldton community. life, he 
served for many years on the board of edu- 
cation. He is survived by a son, Neil of 
Geraldton. He was pre-deceased by a 
daughter, Mary and wife, Daisy. 


BELYEA, CLIFTON L., 90, elder and choir 
member for over 40 years, Knox Church, 
Leamington, Ont., April 26. 

BESSE, MRS. FRANCES ISABEL, church 
school superintendent and W.M.S. member, 
Guthrie Presbyterian Church, Ont., April 26. 

FERGUSON, JAMES ALEX, 68, elder, Bonar- 
Parkdale Church, Toronto, Ont., May 17. 

FRY, MRS. HAZEL, member of Westminster 
Church, Toronto, Ont., April 25. 

GAWLEY, JOSEPH ANDREW, 78, elder, 
Morningside-High Park Church, Toronto, 
Ont.; April 28. 

GRIEVE, MRS. J., charter member of West- 
minster Church, Toronto, Ont., April 12. 

GIBSON, MRS. C. M. (PEARL), life member of 
Knox Church W.M.S., Walkerton, Ont., 
April 26. 

HOWARD, REGINALD WILLIAM, 74, elder, 
Coquitlam Presbyterian Church, B.C., May 3. 
HUGHES, GEORGE, 84, elder for 40 years in 
Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont. and New St. 

James Church, London, Ont., April 25. 

JOHNSTON, WILLIAM ROBERT, 60, elder, 
Orillia Presbyterian Church, Ont., May 3. 

KING, MRS. GEORGE, 86, member for 72 
years of Knox Sixteen Church, Oakville, Ont., 
life member W.M.S., Leamington, Ont., 
mother of the widow of the Rev. Hugh Cleg- 
horn. 

KNOX, MRS. FRED C. (MARGARET EATON 
SMITH), 72, member of Parkwood Church, 
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Ottawa, Ont., wife of retired minister, the Rev. 
Fred C. Knox with whom she served on the 
Bhil field, India, May 6. 

LANGELL, GEORGE, 66, clerk of session, 
Chalmers Church, Sussex, N.B., May 4. , 

LIVINGSTONE, MRS. NEIL, 97, senior mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Ancaster, Ont., 
and honorary life member of Hamilton Pres- 
byterial W.M.S., April 23. 


LOISELLE, ROBERT, 69, elder, Parkwood 
Church, Ottawa, Ont., April 23. 
MacFARLANE, GORDON J., .61,. clerk of 
session, Knox Church, Baddeck, N.S., 
April 19. 


MacLEAN, MRS. PETER A., 90, member of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Brampton, Ont. for 62 
years and a life member: of the Pringle Aux- 
iliary of the W.M.S., April 26. One of her four 
surviving sons is the Rev. Malcolm McLean, 
superintendent of missions in the Synod of 
Manitoba and N.E. Ontario. 

MacLENNAN, MRS. MURRAY (MARGARET), 
church school teacher and member of W.M.S., 
Chalmers Church, Calgary, Alta., April 25. 

MORTON, GARETT D. C., 76, clerk of session 
for SO years, St.. Andrew's Church, Tweed, 
Ont. former Sunday school superintendent and 
choir member, May 12. 

MUDIMAN, ALBERT WESLEY, elder at 
Whitehorse, N.W.T. and later Salmon Arm, 
B.C., April 30. 

PERKINS, WILLIAM JAMES, 76,-former clerk 
of session, St. Andrew’s Church, Indian Head, 
Sask., May 13. 

REID, LESLIE A., elder and treasurer of Elm- 
wood Avenue Church, London, Ont., April 28. 
ROSS, PERCY, 87, member for 30 years of St. 

Paul’s Church, Hampton, N.B., May 11. 

ROYAL, MRS. MARGARET C., St. Andrew's 
Church, Barrie, Ont., mother of the Rev. G. L. 
Royal of Goderich, May 3. 

SEALY, MRS. GERTRUDE, 92, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Moncton, N.B., March 29. 


TYERMAN, MRS. JESSIE, 96, Grace Church, 


Calgary, Alta., for many years member of St. 
Paul’s Church, Prince Albert, Sask., May 7. 


READINGS 


1 Mark 2:1-12 

2 Mark 3:1-15 

3 Mark 4:26-41 

4 Mark 5:21-24; 35-43 
5S Mark 6:35-46 

6 Mark 9:14-27 

7 Mark 10:46-52 
August 8 2 Corinthians 8:1-15 
August 9 Philippians 2:1-11 
August 10 2 Corinthians 8:16-24 
August 11 2 Corinthians 9:1-11 
August 12 Luke 21:1-4 

August 13 Luke 20:19-26 
August 14 2 Corinthians 9:10-15 
August 1S Acts 22:1-13 

August 16 Mark 5:1-21 

August 17 1 Corinthians 8:1-13 
August 18 Romans 7:13-25 
August 19 Philippians 3:6-16 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 


August 20 Matthew 5:1-16 
August 21 Galatians 6:1-10 
August 22 Genesis 4:3-15 
August 23 Luke 15:11-24 
August 24 Revelation 3:14-22 
August 25 Matthew 14:22-33 
August 26 Galatians 6:1-10 
August 27 Mark 10:1-16 
August 28 Leviticus 19:31-37 
August 29 Deuteronomy 6:1-12 
August 30 Exodus 3:1-12 
August 31 2 Corinthians 4:1-10 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


UDOY orcas 
9 BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 
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Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 


Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


since OTAINED GLASS 1856 
Robert MrCausland Limited 


30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Zz 224 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


unite D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 

Write tor Brochure 

Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


Church Furniture 
PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


CHAIRS - stacking - 
folding - wood - plastic - steel 
- upholstered - chrome - copper 
1 A complete line of tables and 
‘| chairs for every purpose. 
4; Peter Keppie Sales 
| 57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
West Hill, Ont. 
Tel (416) 284-5260 


“Specialists in Seating” 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
"Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z]1 
364-8276 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xi 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Resonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
In English Stained Glass 
SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 
Canterbury, Kent. 
England Established 1785 
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CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 


FOR SALE 
Karn-Warren Pipe Organ to highest bidder. 49 
stops. Rebuilt by Hill, Norman and Beard 1955. 
To be removed by September 15th. Contact 
Frank Johnson, 11610 — 101 St., Edmonton, 
Alberta. Phone — 474-3177. 


ISRAEL, GREECE, ROME 


Fifteen days, from Oct. 18, all-inclusive tour. 
Book immediately and save. Approximately 
$1,249. Join Tour Hostess Dorothy Hitchins, 
Smiths Falls, on her 8th Holy Land Tour. Travel 
arrangements by Wholesale Tours International, 
395 Old Yonge Street, Willowdale, Ont., 
M2P 1R6. 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, Canadian Council 
of Churches. For position description and appli- 
cation write: The General Secretary, Canadian 
Council of Churches, 40 St. Clair Ave. East, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4T 1M9. 


RETIREMENT LIVING in all adult mobile- 
home community. All amenities for comfortable 
living. Visit or write for free brochure. Twin Elm 
Estates, 471 Caradoc Street S., Strathroy, 
Ontario N7G 2P9. 


NATIONAL FIELD WORKER 
Applications are invited for the post of National 
Field Worker for the Ecumenical Development 
Education Program which sponsors 10 DAYS 
FOR WORLD DEVELOPMENT. This person 
will work with church-related development 
education efforts across Canada. Apply before 
August 7th to the Rev. Robert Gardiner, 600 
Jarvis Street, Toronto, Ont., M4Y 2J6, (416) 922- 
0591. 


ST. PAUL’S, AMHERST ISLAND 
127th Anniversary 
Sunday, August 22, 1976 at 11:00 a.m. 
All members, former members and friends are 
invited to join with us as we celebrate the 127th 
Anniversary of the founding of our congregation. 
Special speaker will be Rev. Dr. Aley F. 
MacSween, Secretary, Field Operations, Canada 
Mission Fields. Lunch will be served on the lawn 
after church service. Make this a Home Coming 
weekend! 


EXTRA COPIES 
of this Assembly issue may be obtained for 
35c each from The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
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CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 

Brownlee, Kathy, Elphin, Ont., May 18. 

Codling, James L., Parkview, Sask., May 11. 

Ferguson, Roderick A., Montreal, Knox Crescent 
and Kensington Church, Montreal, Que., 
June 2. 

Fraser, John A., New Glasgow, First Church, 
N.S., May 21. 

Szamoskozi, Laszlo, Toronto, First Hungarian, 
Ont., June 27. 


INDUCTIONS 
Brush, Rev. J. C., Dundalk and Priceville, Ont., 
May 2. 
Campbell, Rev. D. St. Clair, Tara and Allenford, 
Ont., April 4. 
Clarke, Rev. Dennis W., Sarnia, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., June 23. 
Dowdles, Rev. Ed., Palmerston-Drayton, Ont., 
Sept. 22. 
Moncrieff, Rev. W. M., Pembroke, Ont., June 13. 
Statham, Rey. J. H. W., Duncan, B.C., June 27. 
Shantz, Rev. H. L., Long Branch, St. James, Ont., 
June 2. 
DESIGNATIONS 


Bertholet, Mr. and Mrs. John, overseas work, 
Hartney, St. Paul’s, Man., May 20. 


MacNevin, Miss Joyce, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., May 26. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Zion, 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. Howard McPhee, 
Box 23, Tabusintac EOC 2A0. 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I., Rev. A. M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Grand Falls, St. Matthew’s, Nfld., Rev. I. S. Wis- 
hart, 76 Queen’s Rd., St. John’s A1C 2A8. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rev. L. M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 
Sackville and Port Elgin, N.B., Rey. Basil Lowery, 

113 Torwood Court, Riverview E1B 2K4. 
Summerside and Freetown, P.E.I., Rev. A. M. 

Duncan, Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 
Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. J. Bruce 

Robertson, 139 Almont Ave., New Glasgow. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte and Kinburn, Ont., Rev. Floyd R. 
McPhee, 460 Raglan St. S., Renfrew K7V 1R8. 

Beauharnois and Valleytield, Que., Rev. John A. 
Bodkin, 855 53rd Ave., Lachine H8T 2Z7. 

Cobden and Ross, Ont., Rev. L. E. Siverns, Box 
305, Deep River KOJ 1P0. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont. Rey. Fred H. Rennie, 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. Dr. E. G. 
B. Foote, 81 Loch Isle Rd., R.R. 2, Bell’s 
Corners, Ont. 


Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que. (2 ser- 
vices), Rev. A. Ross MacKay, 1575 Beaudet 
St., St. Laurent H4L 2K1. 

Montreal, Ephraim Scott, Que., Rev. J. A. Sitler, 
3666 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal H2X 2KS. 
Montreal, Livingston, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 

mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent H4L 1KS. 

Ormstown and Rockburn, Que., Rev. Clair 
MacLeod, 50 Prince St., Huntingdon JOS 1HO. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Dr. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston Road, Pointe Claire. 


Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rev. J. R. H. Davidson, 9 - 1301, Boul. Jean- 
Talon, O., Orsainville G1G 2LS. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Bobcaygeon and Rosedale, Ont., Rev. O. G. 
Locke, 43 Victoria Ave. N., Lindsay K9V 4E8. 

Caledon East and Claude, Ont., Rey. J. W. 
McBride, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, 
L6V 1B3. 

Campbellville and Nassagaweya, Ont., Rev. W. R. 
Lewis, 241 Woodward Ave., Milton LOT 1V1. 
Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 250 

Dunn Ave., Toronto M6K 2R9. 

Lakeport-Colborne-Brighton, Ont., Rev. Stephen 
Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg K9A 2K7. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s Ont., Rev. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie P3A 1B8. 

Scarborough, Clairlea Park, Ont., Rev. W. I. 
McElwain, 16 Ivy Green Cres., Scarborough 
M1G 223. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M IN9. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W. J. Adamson, 
15 Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Pine Ridge, Ont., Rev. V. W. Raison, 
233 Thistletown Blvd., Rexdale M9V 1K6. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. H. F. 
Davidson, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
MS3C 1J7. 

Toronto, St. Andrew's Humber Heights, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. D. J. M. Corbett, 190 Medland 
St., Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Rodger Talbot, 
150 Gateway Blvd., Don Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R. B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream ‘Ave., Toronto 
MO6B 3L4. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood, Ont., Rev. R. B. Cochrane, Box 231, 
Milverton NOK 1MO. 

Brantford, Greenbrier, Ont., Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, 410 Colborne St., Brantford N3S 3N6. 

Dunnville, Ont., Rev. R. A. Sinclair, R: R. 3, 
Fenwick LOS 1C0. 

Hamilton, St. Enoch, Ont., Rev. Walter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas L9H 1Z7. 

Kincardine, Knox, Ont., Rev. G. Noble, Box 400, 
Lucknow. 


Molesworth and Gorrie, Ont., Rev. Kenneth 
Innes, Box 247, Brussels NOG 1HO0. 
Monkton and Cranbook, Ont., Rey. W. J. 


Murray, Box 235, Mitchell NOK 1NO. 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. R. D. Duncan- 
son, Box 393, Norwich NOJ 1P0. 

Petrolia and Dawn, Ont., Rey. F.H. Austen, 720 
Hall St., Sarnia N7V 2C2. 

Waterdown and Nelson, Ont., Rev. D. R. Nichol- 
son, 937 La Salle Park Rd., Burlington, 
L7T 1M8. 


Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario 
Thunder Bay, First, Ont., Rev. J. C. Hood, 15 
Royston Court, Thunder Bay P7A 4Y7. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First, Sask., Rev. T. A. Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina S4S 482. 

Swift Current, Sask., Rev. W. L. Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw S6H 4P9. (Effective Sept. Ist). 


Synod of Alberta 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rev. 
L. D. Hankinson, 1818 - Sth Ave. S., Leth- 
bridge T1J OW6. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kitimat, B. C., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 237- 
4th Ave., E., Prince Rupert V8J IN4. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B. C. Rev. Dr. 
Grant Hollingworth, 1680 Nanton Ave., Van- 
couver V6J 2X4. 
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MEDITATION 


Burning the 
Sun-day Chariots 


(Josiah) “took away the horses that the kings of Judah had given 
to the sun, at the entering in of the house of the Lord... and 
burned the chariots of the sun with fire” (Il. Kings 23: 11, KJV). 


SO DID THE YOUNG KING of Judah deal with the 
idolatry of his people! When he came to the throne, at the 
age of eight, his people had strayed so long and so far from 
the God of their fathers, that for years the Book of the Law 
had been Jost, and was found only when some repairs were 
being made to the Temple. Josiah displayed a welcome 
change from the attitude of his most recent predecessors 
but had his work cut out for him. He called the people 
back from the temptations of paganism to the worship of 
the most high God. No other gods were to be before him. 

Among these were those associated with the worship of 
the sun. Myths about the sun are found in the culture of 
almost every race of people, ranging from the Egyptians to 
the Japanese. Relics date from Neolithic times. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt were part of the worship of the sun god 
Ra/Re or Aton/Aten. In Japan, the royal house is thought 
to have been descended from the sun goddess in an un- 
broken line for more than 20 centuries. 

According to ancient thinking in the Middle East, the 
sun was hauled across the sky in a chariot drawn by 
horses. A solar god was regularly depicted by a winged 
chariot. About 400 B.C., a Gaza coin showed Yahu, the 
God of the Jews, as a solar Zeus. To Josiah’s dismay, 
having read the new-found Book of the Law (II Kings 22: 8), 
he realized the pagan implications of the horses and 
chariots set at the entrance to the Jewish Temple. The 
horses were promptly removed and the chariots burned. 

Were Josiah to be reincarnated today, and to be led 
along our familiar beaches on a summer Sunday, how he 
would be dismayed at the number who still prostrate 
themselves before that old, old god! Would he burn the 
cabanas and the refreshment stands? Would Ezekiel feel 
that civilization had made but little progress? And would 
he once more describe the scene, ‘“‘Between the porch and 
the altar, were about five and twenty men, with their back 
toward the temple of the Lord, and their faces toward the 
east; and they worshipped the sun”’ (Ezekiel 8: 16)? 

Modern clergy seem ill-prepared to cope with the sea- 
sonal turning of Sun-day worshippers from the worship of 
the Creator God to the seeming worship of one of his 
creations. It is of interest that even those with no religious 
bias warn that there are dangers inherent in too slavish a 


service of the sun. Heat exhaustion, depletion of our bodily 
supplies of water and salt, and over-exposure to the ultra- 
violet rays which the sun emits are only a few of the dan- 
gers emanating from the sun. A recent publication of the 
Department of Health of the Province of Ontario, with this 
in mind, is entitled, The Sun — Friend and Foe. 

Your writer is no scientist, only a clergyman of the 20th 
century, and lacking even the insight of Josiah. As he 
witnesses the yearly scattering of congregations in the 
winter, travelling south to follow the sun, and notes the 
repeat performance in summer as they travel north to 
escape the same, he would share with these new-age 
worshippers of Ra the knowledge of the psalmist (84: 11), 
“The Lord God is a sun and shield,” and recall the time 
promised by the prophet when ‘‘The sun shall no more be 
thy light by day ... but the Lord God shall be unto thee 
an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory” (Isaiah 60: 19). 

Worship it as we may, we become aware through painful 
experience, that the sun may, indeed, be a foe, welcome it 
though we do each spring as a long-lost friend. To be sure, 
the worship of God is a little safe as it is automatic. It’s 
costly, and requires not our service only but a willingness 
to sacrifice. Yet this is the God of the three-fold nature — 
Creator God, Saviour God and Spirit-empowered God. 
And one Old Testament prophet bids us remember 
(Malachi 4: 2), “Unto you that fear my name shall the Sun 
of righteousness arise with healing in his wings.”” Would a 
match-striking ceremony affect so much the chariots in 
which the sun rides across the sky, as the chariots that 
draw its devotees to its places of worship? Little matter, 
provided we remember the words of our Lord (John 4: 23, 
NEB), ‘“‘The time approaches, indeed it is already here, 
when those who are real worshippers will worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth.” 


Prayer 


O God, our only sun and shield, forgive all forgetfulness of 
our obligation to you. Knowing you are far greater than 
any of your creation, help us always to worship only you 
with glad and thankful hearts. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. * /BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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“ Vamthe vine; you are 


My Father 
is the gardener... 


“the branches... 
“This ts to my Father’s 
- giery, that you bear 
much fruit, showing 
yourselves to be my 
dissiples.” 


-~ Jonn 15:1,5,8 
ANI.) 


How do 
God’s 
Branches 
Grow? 


Another word 
for seed-planting 
is “evangelism” 


e it is done by preaching, 
conversation, visitation, 
fellowship, song, radio, 
T.V., the printed word 


The Board of Congregational 
Life can help in congregational 


evangelism with information 
about: 


e Evangelism Handbook 

The Evangelists-at-Large program 

Radio tapes with 

Dr. Mariano Di Gangi 

¢ Youth Evangelism Teams 

e Evangelism Explosion and 
Church Growth 


THE BOARD OF CONGREGATIONAL LIFE, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 (416) 429-0110 
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Canadian Scouts folding the flag 
— see the feature on page 14 


Habitat ’76 

Nigeria Revisited 

Gravel in the Gall Bladder 
People Who Care 


Habitat 


by Wayne A. Smith 


THE UNITED NATIONS Conference on Human Settle- 
ments held in Vancouver ended on a note of bitter dis- 
appointment. The newspapers reported that “‘delegates 
were grim-faced, and a few were in tears, as they streamed 
out of the Queen Elizabeth theatre after the seven-hour 
closing session.” 

On that final day, Canada and 14 other countries voted 
against the Declaration of Principles which was intended 
to commit all nations to a concerted effort to provide habi- 
table shelter and drinkable water for all people. Middle 
East politics had erupted on the conference floor and soon 
took over centre stage. Arab delegations and their allies 
insisted on the insertion of an anti-racism resolution in the 
final Declaration of Principles. Israel was the obvious 
target of the resolution, and that nation was joined by 
Canada, the United States and 12 others in a negative vote 
against the declaration as a whole. 

The official Canadian delegation was perhaps the most 
disappointed — and most embarrassed — of all. Canada 
had worked for four years in preparation for Habitat. The 
government had spent a great deal of money on the con- 
ference and top Canadian officials, including the Prime 
Minister and three cabinet ministers, were highly visible 
symbols of Canada’s commitment to the conference’s 
success. The Honourable Barney Danson, Canada’s 
Minister of State for Urban Affairs, was elected president 
of the conference. Canada’s official presentation was 
delivered by the Hon. Allan MacEachen, Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 

Belatedly, but sincerely, the city of Vancouver had got 
into the spirit of the thing. The Habitat symbol was to be 
seen on every billboard and on many lapels. A cable tele- 
vision station spent all day every day covering the official 
U.N. conference and its companion event, the non-official 
Habitat Forum. The Forum site on Vancouver’s Jericho 
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Beach had been put into shape by the hard work of 
hundreds of volunteers. Their efforts resulted in a series of 
seminars, lectures and consultations by generally well- 
informed people, and the publication of a daily newspaper. 

There was another and deeper reason for the disappoint- 
ment over the divisiveness of the conference’s last day. The 
issues which brought the nations together in the first place 
were seen as critical, literally a matter of life or death, to. 
millions of the earth’s people and even more so, if that is’ 
possible, to generations yet unborn. 


Public interest aroused 


Although the decision to hold a Conference on Human 
Settlements had been made four years previously, it took a 
long time for the member nations of the U.N. to get 
interested. It took even longer for the general public. After 
all, what does “human settlements’? mean? It can, and 
does, mean ‘just about anything. It is like the young scholar 
whom Dr. E. A. Thomson talks about. The scholar had to 
select his own subject for a composition and announced to 
a bewildered librarian that he wanted books for his chosen 
subject, ‘the world and everything that is in it.”’ 

Gradually, the specifics of Human Settlements began to 
come into focus. Guidelines for action were developed and 
national governments were asked to give these careful 
consideration. They dealt with ways to provide adequate 
shelter and basic services such as health care, water and 
food. Political decisions would have to be made on the 
subject of land ownership. Governments were to be urged 
to enable and encourage all their citizens to participate 
directly in shaping the policies and programs affecting 
their lives. 

The general public now began to take an interest. Non- 
governmental organizations, including professional groups, 
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churches, social agencies, began to talk about the issues 
and the ways in which they could bring their concerns and 
causes into the deliberations of the official U.N. confer- 
ence. They were now the ‘“‘NGO’s” and were to be 
accorded their own conference — the Habitat Forum at 
Jericho Beach — and the U.N. promised to listen re- 
spectfully to what they had to say. 

The NGO’s came to Vancouver. There were thousands 
of them. But it was hard to assess who they were. Several 
professional groups had arranged to hold their conventions 
at Vancouver immediately before the opening of the 
Habitat Forum so that their poeple could stay on, and 
many did. Spanish seemed to be spoken as much as 
English and French, since Mexico and South America had 
become especially interested in Habitat. But there was 
some suggestion that the habitués of the Forum’s “‘longest 
bar in the world” were familiar faces from Vancouver not 
much interested in settling human settlements problems. 

Then came the last day and the split in the U.N. con- 
ference. Some concluded that the whole thing was just a 
talk session, a failure at that, and a waste of time and 
money. 


Passionate love is the need 


That is too pessimistic a view. There is hope that some- 
thing will come out of Habitat, and there are several 
reasons for this hope. 

In the first place, Habitat recognized and publicized the 
need. Spokesmen from delegation after delegation alluded 
to the plight of the poor and the explosive combination of 
a burgeoning population and the increasing scarcity of 
land, clean water and non-renewable resources. It is as if 
everyone had read Barbara Ward’s text book The Home of 
Man in which she spells that out clearly and accurately 
along with the problems caused by the 20th century’s 
propensity for building vast cities. 

Barbara Ward addresses herself to these problems as a 
Christian. She says that we ought to read the Hebrew 
prophets for a diagnosis of the problems and to find the 
solutions. For her, the basic problem is in the human heart 
with its greed and selfishness. She argues that the world 
can no longer afford the luxury of living this way. Her 
prescription was taken by Prime Minister Trudeau in his 
welcoming speech to the U.N. conference. “‘The only type 
of love which will be effective in the tightly packed world 
we already live in,” said he, ‘would be a passionate 
love. The fact that such a statement sounds slightly 
ridiculous is a measure of the extent of the change we must 
make if we are to save ourselves.” 

Secondly, having come to terms with the magnitude of 
the problems, Habitat did provide the opportunity for the 
exchange of information on the ways in which some solu- 
tions are being found around the world. Some of the 
people attending the NGO conference were experts who 
had the opportunity to learn from each other. At the 
government conference itself many of the official speeches 
delivered by the heads of the delegations were also oriented 
toward practical solutions. 

The third reason for hope lies in the fact that officials 
uttered many statements for home consumption to which 
they can and should be held accountable in the future. 
This is true for Canada. The Hon. Barney Danson in a 
press conference after his election as conference president 
went out of his way to state that the technology exists to do 
what needs to be done in terms of building enough houses 
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to shelter people and provide piped, clean water for every- 
one, but what is required are ‘‘firm commitments” if the 
problems are to be solved. There were allegations in the 
House of Commons a week later that the government itself 
was short on firm commitments, that it had waffled on the 
matters of land speculation and the Third World’s call for 
a new economic order; that it had not committed any 
specific dollars to clean water. But government officials 
reaffirmed their promises to work on these issues. 

A fourth hopeful sign is with the activity of the non- 
governmental organizations. That activity was sometimes 
unco-ordinated and frantic as a variety of people pushed 
their particular causes. But they were able to bring for- 
ward valuable insights and propose strategies which need 
not wait for governments to act. At the same time they 
manifested a powerful intention to keep a watchful eye on 
the decisions of governments. 

Canada’s NGO’s, for their part, turned out by far the 
most impressive team of watchdogs. They succeeded in 
setting up daily briefing sessions with the official Canadian 
delegation which gave the opportunity to question, and at 
points challenge the government’s official positions. In 
fact, one member of parliament claimed that “‘it was they 
alone who forced the government to take the small steps 
that it took.’’ Canadian NGO’s had held two annual con- 
ferences prior to Habitat to give the government the 
benefit of their points of view. This procedure will be con- 
tinued this fall, when at a third conference, plans will be 
made for continued dialogue between government and 
non-government representatives on a variety of human 
settlements issues. 

The church was and is represented in the activities of 
these non-governmental organizations. At least half of the 
analysis team at Vancouver were people representing the 
churches or church-based organizations. The churches 
should continue to be interested in the aftermath of 
Habitat, and at all levels of its life. The church’s Lord who 
said, “‘I have come that they might have life,” meant by 
this, both the salvation of the soul and the wholeness of 
mind and body. The same Lord moved his apostle James 
to write, “If a brother or sister be naked and destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say to him be warmed, be filled; 
not withstanding ye give them not those things that are 
needful for the body: what doth it profit?” 


Food, water and justice 


He is also the same Lord who characteristically moves 
his church to works of justice and compassion. He worked 
that way through the prophets of the Old Testament, 
through Paul who wrote II Corinthians 5:14-21 and the 
early church described in Acts 2:41-47. He moves in the 
same way today. I personally was struck by the fact that 
every NGO person I met from outside Canada, including 
people from the U.S.A., South America and Japan, had 
some links with the Christian church. Undoubtedly the 
same Lord also moved Barbara Ward to conclude her 
book with the sentence,‘‘we must love each other or we 
must die.”’ 

The needs of peoples identified by Habitat, for food and 
shelter, for water and justice are easily recognizable. They 
have a familiar ring to them, because they are the con- 
cerns of which the Bible speaks. w 


THE AUTHOR is an associate secretary of the board of congre- 
gational life. 
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Second 949 Cenfury ADVANCE for Christ 


10@ 
AN OPEN LETTER TO ALL PERSONS 


CONNECTED WITH THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA 


At the last General Assembly, and increasingly throughout the church, 
lively discussions and significant plans have been taking place concerning 


OPPORTUNITIES - OBEDIENCE - INVOLVEMENT - AND SPIRITUAL AWARENESS as 
our denomination enters the next 100 years. Nearly two years ago, in the midst of 
Centennial preparations to celebrate our first 100 years, men and women of 


VISION saw the opportunities and challenge before our congregations 
to begin our second century with a revitalized emphasis toward renewal and spiritual 
advance. As they shared their vision in the Administrative Council, Board of World 
Mission and Board of Congregational Life 


BASIC PURPOSES AND GOALS were defined, namely that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ be advanced by our church in Canada and overseas; that a campaign with.an 
objective of $3 million be conducted through our church over a two-year period beginning 
in 1978 for the support of this advance; that thorough preparations be made and informa- 
tion be circulated about the purposes and goals during 1976 and 1977. As a result, in 
June 1975 the 101st General Assembly authorized a 


SECOND CENTURY ADVANCE FOR CHRIST in which all our congregations and 
people should, again, commit themselves to the church's essential mission - '"GO...and 
make disciples.'' Important plans and policies have been established, including 


PLANNING AND DIRECTION for the ADVANCE to be from the "inside."'' 
With so many able and deeply committed Christian personnel available, on staff and in 
our membership, it is not necessary to buy costly outside help. It is earnestly 
believed that 


ADMINISTRATIVE/OPERATIONAL COSTS will be fully covered by interest 
earnings received from "early" gifts and congregational contributions. Literature and 
Study materials emphasizing the 


BIBLICAL BASIS for the ADVANCE will be prepared for wide use in 
congregations, Sessions, Boards and groups. Now - the church asks for your 


PRAYERS, PREPARATION and PARTICIPATION. Action is one of the 
distinguishing marks of an obedient church - has been from the beginning. Since Andrew 
excitedly sought out his brother - since Philip rode a chariot to the Ethiopian believer's 
baptismal service - and Paul sweated his way through journeys, beatings, martyrdom - and 
triumph for his Lord. Since John Geddes went to the New Hebrides - and in more recent 
times when Chi-Oang, the Taiwanese woman, started a remarkable awakening by going back to 
her mountain people to tell about a new way of life and love eternal. 


Led by the Spirit of God in this ADVANCE we are embarking on a new 
sense of mission that great deeds might be accomplished. Will you 
join us and begin your preparations now? 


Sincerely y 


Chairman, The National Committee 
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SQUARE ONE: 
A Ministry to Shoppers 


JUST WEST OF TORONTO lies what 
is said to be Canada’s largest shopping 
mall, Square One. In it an ecumenical 
centre offers a unique ministry to the 
thousands of shoppers who crowd the 
mall each weekday. 

The Mississauga East Community of 
Churches organized this venture, 
assisted by the management of Square 
One. The latter provided 3,000 square 
feet of space for the ecumenical centre 
at no cost. The merchants association 
of the mall made furnishings available. 

The objectives of the ecumenical 
centre as set down by the local minis- 
terial are: to provide fellowship for the 
lonely; to offer a referral service for 
those in need; to develop a drop-in 
program for those in all age brackets; 
and to foster increased understanding 
and co-operation between church folk 
of different denominations. 

The activities of the centre are under 
an elected board of directors with 
representatives of all denominations 
participating. The Rev. Kingsley King 
is the Presbyterian representative, and 
also chairman of the local ministerial. 
Mrs. Margaret Read, deaconess in the 
Presbytery of Brampton, spends two 
days a week on program at the centre. 
There is one paid executive co-ordina- 
tor on the staff, the remainder are 
trained volunteers from the 18 con- 
gregations involved in this project. 

The ecumenical centre is open five 
days a week during shopping hours. It 
also provides baby sitting services for a 
modest fee. 

The centre is funded by contri- 
butions made by the participating 
congregations and some denomina- 
tions. During the first year the federal 
government assisted through a LIP 
grant. The numbers of visitors vary 
from a low of ten per day, to as many 
as 50 or 60. A small library is part of 
this ministry. 

The centre’s program has included 
concerts by choirs and musicians, 
addresses by local M.P.’s, lectures on 
home economics, films, and Advent 
and Lenten services. Friday evenings 
are for the teens, when many would-be 
artists and musicians display their 
talents. Refreshments of tea, coffee, 
and soft drinks are served at cost. 

The strong support of the manage- 
ment of Square One, and the willing- 
ness of the local ministerial to try this 
unique form of witness, are responsible 
for the success of this venture to date. 
September, 1976 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


DR. MACSWEEN and Rev. Denis Croteau, 
R. C. priest, at the igloo church in Inuvik. 


Summer School 
in the Arctic 


THE FIRST OFFICIAL VISIT north 
of the Arctic circle by representatives 
of The Presbyterian Church in Canada 
was completed on July 2nd. In earlier 
years during the gold rush of the 
1890’s Dr. Andrew S. Grant and his 
fellow workers were active farther 
south in the Klondike area. At present 
our most northerly representation is at 
Whitehorse in the Yukon. Now, during 
the push for gas and oil in the Arctic, 
our horizons have been extended for 
the first time to the polar sea. 

The Rev. George A. Johnston, super- 
intendent of missions for the area, 
accompanied by Rev. Dr. A. F. Mac- 
Sween, secretary, Canada missions, 
enrolled in a 15 day Arctic summer 
school offered by the University of 
Alberta. The purpose of the intensive 
course was to impart knowledge about 
northern conditions so that high 
quality decisions can be made. 

Aspects of the physical features of 
the area, the people and their culture, 
ecology and engineering, and prospects 
for future development were presented 
in lectures and seminars in Edmonton, 
Yellowknife and Inuvik. Field trips 
were made to familiarize the students 
with native settlements, permafrost 
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and tundra conditions, construction 
practices, research and oil drilling 
operations. In addition, representatives 
of various Territorial government 
agencies such as education, northern 
health services and mining addressed 
the school. Opportunities were offered 
to meet and consult with native people 
representative of their communities. 

The two Presbyterians sought 
opportunities to meet with resident 
clergymen. In Yellowknife they had 
discussion with the United Church 
minister, the Rev. Jim Ormiston, and 
were shown through the large North- 
west Community Services Centre under 
construction. This is an apartment 
project costing over $5,000,000 owned 
by the United Church of Canada. An 
effort was made, unsuccessfully, to 
contact the Anglican priest and the 
Rev. John Sperry, Anglican Bishop of 
the Arctic. 

In Tuktoyaktuk, a small Eskimo 
settlement on the Arctic coast, they 
met informally with Father R. Lemeur, 
a friendly French Roman Catholic 
priest who has spent 35 years minister- 
ing in Canada’s North. Much of his 
travel in former years was by dog team. 
In Inuvik conversations were enjoyed 
on a couple of occasions with the Rev. 
Terry Buckle, Anglican priest, and 
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Father Denis Croteau of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In Aklavik, Mr. 
Johnston had discussion with Father J. 
Adam, a well known Roman Catholic 
priest, who has served 40 years in the 
North since coming from his native 
Belgium. Unfortunately, due to 
another scheduled activity it was not 
possible for Dr. MacSween to’ visit 
Aklavik. 

On behalf of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and “.. . in respect- 
ful recognition of faithful Christian 
service and witness to the people of 
Canada’s North...’’ presentations 
were made to the priest and congrega- 
tion of both the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic churches in Inuvik of a 
leather bound copy of the new Book of 
Praise. The gifts were received with 
surprise and delight. Inuvik is, in 
effect, the ‘‘capital’’ of the Mackenzie 
Delta. 

At an Eskimo service in the Angli- 
can church in Inuvik three Eskimos 
identified themselves as Presbyterians. 
They are among Inuit (Eskimo) people 
who have moved from Alaska and are 
the result of American Presbyterian 
missions. In Aklavik, a Presbyterian 
from Scotland, Don MacWatt, was 
surprised to discover he was conversing 
with a Canadian Presbyterian clergy- 
man. In his ten years in that com- 
munity George Johnston is the first 
Presbyterian minister he has known to 
set foot in the settlement. 

The Arctic Summer School had an 
enrolment of 62 highly trained people. 
Included were oil company supervisors, 
research and project engineers, build- 
ing architects, landscaping architects, 
biologists, environmentalists, geolo- 
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“| gotta hand it to you, Jeffrey. You got the best in THAT trade!” 
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gists, ecologists, a professor, trans- 
portation manager, free lance journalist 
and, for the first time, two clergymen. 
Key lecturers were knowledgeable 
northern researchers who _ have 
appeared before the Berger inquiry to 
give expert testimony and undergo 
cross examination. It was an excellent 
immersion course for understanding 
the north and its people.* 


The fly 
on the wall 


IT HAD BEEN a good service for the 
fly. He had delighted two small boys by 
constantly returning to the shiny bald 
head in front of them, had personally 
annoyed at least eight people in the 
congregation and attracted the eyes of 
many more as he flitted about while 
the minister droned on. 

Now the people had left and the 
church was quiet as the fly did a neat 
roll-over and landed on the wall of the 
chancel. It was then he heard the 
voices — the minister and the organist 
in querulous conversation. Again. 
Minister: The ushers are complaining 

again at the length of the piece you 

played. I thought we’d agreed when 
the light comes on you stop playing. 
Organist: It was a chorale and fugue 


I'd chosen especially to fit the 
service. 

Minister: Well, it didn’t — it was too 
long! 


Organist: How was I to know there’d 
be so few people to take a collection 
from? 

Minister: This is a service, 
organ recital, you know. 

Organist: The chorale was based on 
your last hymn. 

Minister: Vve never understood why 
you’d want to play the same tune 
twice. 

Organist: But it’s not the same, it’s a 
development. 

Minister: The only development I saw 
was that it upset the Board. 

Organist: The choir enjoyed it, anyway. 

Minister: You'd never think so from 
the chattering and fidgeting going 
on in the chancel. 

Organist: It’s not my fault they’re 
bored with the service. 
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Minister: And that noise with the 
candy wrappers has got to stop. 

Organist: That’s a problem the Sunday 
school has as well. 

Minister: Sometimes I wonder why the 
children bother to come in at all — 
you can never hear them sing over 
the noise of the organ. 

Organist: Last week you told me I 
played too soft! You know, the kids 
are getting sick of ‘Jesus loves me”’ 
— you've had it five times in a row. 


Minister: At least it’s a jolly tune, 
unlike the ones you want. 

Organist: Well, I think I should choose 
the music. 

Minister: 1 choose what I know the 
congregation likes. 

Organist: They only know twenty awful 
hymns, I want them to learn some 
new ones. 

Minister: Vm 
service. 

Organist: You spent my music budget 
buying the new hymn books. 

Minister: Give the congregation time, 
they’re not ready for it yet. 


responsible for the 


Organist: The books will be yellow 
with age before the congregation is 
ready. 

Minister: You’ve got to expect strong 
feelings, they like the good old 
hymns. And talking of feelings, what 
about Mrs. Smith? She says you 
won't play what she wants for her 
daughter’s wedding. 

Organist: She keeps changing her 
mind. She seems weird. 

Minister: I’m not surprised, poor dear, 
her husband has been very ill lately. 

Organist: All right, but Hawaiian 
Wedding Song? Elvis Presley? I ask 
you! 

Minister: The young people will like it. 

Organist: Then why not let them have 
it at the reception? 

Minister: It’s her daughter’s wedding, 
and we want to please them. 

Organist: Wouldn’t fine music please 
them? 

Minister: Would you please come to 
the vestry after coffee hour and we’ll 
discuss this further. 


The fly did a back-flip off the wall 
and zig-zagged aimlessly over the 
empty pews. “My,” he thought to 
himself, “‘Christians have a_ strange 
way of showing their love for one 
another.’ * 


WRITTEN for the Task Force on Church 
Music by the Rev. Derek Balmer of St. 
Andrew's Church, St. Lambert, Quebec in 
collaboration with his organist, Susan 
Davis. 


LETTERS 


Northern moratorium 


... With reference to the editorial in 
the July-August Record about the 
moratorium on oil exploration in the 
north, I would like to make several 
points: (a) One quarter of a page is not 
nearly enough for such an important 
issue; (b) Since satisfactory methods of 
dealing with oil spills in Arctic waters 
have not been developed, if ‘“‘adequate 
safeguards to deal with environmental 
problems” are to be taken, a delay of 
more than 10 years could easily be 
necessary, (c) In my opinion, it is 
perfectly reasonable that oil companies 
call off their plans for a decade. 

The time has come that we can no 
longer afford to govern from crisis to 
crisis as democracies have always done. 
Some long term planning is desperately 
needed. Ten years is not dispropor- 
tionately long to discover the need for, 
and to formulate long range plans. We 
must realize that the age of fossil fuels 
as an energy source is rapidly ending. 
We will do ourselves no favour by 
consuming them at an ever-increasing 
rate until there is absolutely none left. 
A ten year moratorium would allow the 
“panic urgency’ to subside, that we 
may formulate a more sane pattern of 
consumption. 

Such a moratorium need not cause 
any domestic shortages. With proper 
management, the current supply is 
secure for 34 years, as pointed out in a 
brief to the House of Commons Stand- 
ing Committee on National Resources 
and Public Works by the Committee 
for Justice and Liberty Foundation / (a 
Christian, but non-denominational 
organization — their material is an 
excellent introduction to this subject.) 

As I read it, the resolution of Gen- 
eral Assembly implies at least a ten 
year moratorium for its stated condi- 
tions to be fulfilled. 

Roger Townshend, Ottawa, Ont. 


: The minutes are reprinted in Towards Justice 
and Liberty, (the March 1976 newsletter of the 
Committee for Justice and Liberty), 229 College 
St., Toronto, Ont. 


From John to Suzy 


Thank you for expressing your views 
on why you are no longer interested in 
the church, in the June Record. 

First of all, I want to apologize for 
those times when the Communion card 
was ‘‘stuck in the door,”’ rather than a 
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personal visit. You see, it sometimes 
takes courage to serve on a visitation 
committee, especially if we are unsure 
as to how our visit will be received. We 
frequently have misgivings about our 
ability to communicate our faith 
effectively, even though we pray about 
it, and know that the Lord will help us. 
Sometimes then, we are not as diligent 
as we ought to be. 

I do not follow your reasoning when 
you state that anyone asking for service 
from the church must still believe in 
God. Sentimental attachments to 
things which are symbolic of various 
aspects of our belief, can become 
confused with the faith itself. 

More importantly, the general 
message that I receive from your letter 
is, what can the church do for me? 
When you are “most depressed, in 
trouble spiritually, materially, physical- 
ly,’ we are to supply your needs. We 
are to help your child find God in our 
midst. 

I suggest to you that the more 
fruitful question is ‘“‘what can I do for 
the church?”’ It is much less likely that 
your daughter will find God in our 
midst, if you do not. Your concept of 
baptism is incomplete if you do not 
feel compelled to try to provide a 
Christian environment in which all 
children can mature in their faith. 
Rhoda Playfair deals with this quite 
well in “‘Fringe Benefits” in the June 
Record. 

Secondly, we in the church need you, 
not just your contributions on the 
collection plate, but your talents also. 
You can encourage us, and help us 
express our faith in more effective 
ways. Perhaps with your participation, 
and with the ever present help of God, 
we can supply some of those spiritual, 
material, and physical needs in you 
and in others. 

John Faithful 


Now self-supporting 


It gives me great pleasure to report 
that at a special meeting today our 
congregation decided to become self- 
supporting effective July 1, 1976. 

It is difficult to express the joy and 
excitement about this historic event in 
the life of our congregation. The Lord 
has richly blessed us, particularly in 
the last ten years. Materially, a new 
church in 1967, a new manse in 1972 
and now self-support. Spiritually, we 
have grown from a cold group of 
people to a family of concerned and 
committed Christians. 

If we are permitted to give credit to 


human beings, the names of Donald 
Smith, David Stewart and now Robert 
Garvin must be mentioned. Each of 
these men has made an impact on our 
congregation in such a way that I feel 
that the Lord had something in mind 
for us when he sent them to us in this 
succession. First, the drive and organi- 
zation of Don Smith to build a new 
church, then, Dave Stewart, who 
started bringing us together at the feet 
of Jesus, and now, Bob Garvin giving 
the finishing touch with his organiza- 
tional ability and deep pastoral con- 
cern. 

As a congregation we are very 
thankful for the 40-odd year financial 
assistance from our national church. 
We hope that now at last The Presby- 
terian Church in Canada will start 
receiving dividends from its investment 
in Port Alberni. é 

Evert Romain, Treasurer, 
Knox Church, Port Alberni, B.C. 


From the past moderator 


Will you please do me the favour of 
correcting a report in the July-August 
Record (p. 9) of an unmannerly remark 
that I allegedly made to my hostess in 
Arnprior? In addition, her reported 
reply is a pure invention. 

My hostess is a kind and somewhat 
elderly lady, living alone, for whom 
cutting grass would clearly be a prob- 
lem. What I said — or words to this 
effect — was, “I see your grass needs 
cutting. Could I do it for you?” It 
turned out that a grandson accepts 
responsibility for the chore. 

David W. Hay, Port Carling, Ont. 


Against Right Reverend 


While reading the July/August 
Record I was shocked to learn of Prof. 
Hay’s suggestion (p. 17) on the use of 
the title ‘Right Reverend’’ by the 
moderator. This seems to be emblem- 
atic of the trend to liberalism and 
liturgicalism in our church. This trend 
terrifies me. Mr. Hay seems to be 
advocating a step backwards to the 
systems that our founders fought 
against. Venerating an assembly of 
equals (Reformed principles, I believe, 
give clergy and laity equal standing) 
and granting an elected official of that 
assembly a title on top of the privilege 
of being named ‘‘Moderator’’ and 
“Doctor” (a D.D. seems to be a pre- 
requisite for the office of moderator) is 
close to making our courts an epis- 
copal authority. (Continued on page 24) 
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SEPTEMBER IS THE MONTH for 
picking up the pieces. The threads that 
were left trailing through the summer. 
The things that no one found time to 
do before surrendering to the hotter 
days. They had to be done sometime 
but, oh well, let’s rest awhile first. 

This happens in world affairs, just as 
it happens in family matters. During 
the summer there were at least two big 


international gatherings — the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD-4) in Nairobi, and the 


Habitat conference in Vancouver — 
that left as long a tail behind them as a 
widow-bird. Now someone has to sort 
out the unfinished agenda. 

The people who have to do this are 
not the politicians who stood at centre- 
stage during the actual conferences, 
Henry Kissinger or Jan Pronk or E. J. 
Patterson, Luis Echeverria or even 
Barney Danson. They have done their 
bit, or their two bits. The people left 
holding the agenda are members of the 
often maligned United Nations staff. 


Victims of politics 


They are maligned for several 
reasons, or rather on several grounds. 
Critics of the UN system say its staff 
are scandalously overpaid, considering 
their talents and their achievements; 
they also say the United Nations has 
created a bureaucracy that will col- 
lapse of its own weight and sluggish- 
ness, like a dinosaur. 

Such criticisms can’t be dismissed. 
After all, the similarity to a dinosaur 
was first remarked on by Sir Robert 
Jackson, better known as spouse of 
Barbara Ward, when he was recruited 
to suggest changes in the system. 
Certainly, a number of countries tend 
to get rid of mediocre officials to 
United Nations employment, while 
hanging on to their brightest brains; 
September, 1976 


Exiles 


and, since the UN has to hire its staff 
on a loose quota basis from its member 
states, the talents are almost bound to 
be uneven. 

That said, let’s give some credit to a 
few of these officials who are out- 
standing people. One of them, even 
now putting the UNCTAD pieces 
together, is Bernard Chidzero. 

Nearly 20 years ago Dr. Chidzero 
was the victim of racial politics in 
Rhodesia, his birthplace. He had spent 
five years in Canada, a brilliant politi- 
cal science scholar who held the 
Alexander Mackenzie Fellowship at 
McGill. His Ph.D. thesis, on Tangan- 
yika and international trusteeship, was 
published in 1961. By then he had 
married a Quebec girl, Micheline, and 
headed back to Africa. 

He was offered a post as lecturer at 
what was then the University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the first 
African to be invited to join the staff. 
But the federal government, under Sir 
Roy Welensky, stepped in and _ per- 
suaded the principal, Walter Adams, 
to withdraw the offer. Such was part- 
nership in that federation. 

So he went to the UN instead, first 
in charge of its special fund operations 
in Kenya and then to Geneva when 
UNCTAD was just starting, to build 
up a group of people who would be 
knowledgeable about commodities. 
The UNCTAD secretariat has never 
had the funds to be anything but a 
lean organization, and the commodi- 
ties section was run on a shoestring. 
Yet it had some successes, as when an 
agreement was made to stabilize the 
price of cocoa in the early 1970's. 

At UNCTAD-4 commodities became 
the central issue. The poor countries 
called for an integrated program of 
commodity agreements, covering as 
many as 19 commodities from 
bananas and bauxite to jute and tin — 


that are the basic exports of perhaps 
SO developing countries. If their 
earnings from these commodities could 
be stabilized, it was reasonably argued, 
they had a chance to plan their na- 
tional development over a period of 
more than a year at a time. They also 
wanted a common fund to be establish- 
ed, which could finance the buffer 
stocks that would keep prices within an 
agreed range. 

The poor countries won part of what 
they wanted. The delegates at Nairobi 
agreed to hold next March a ‘‘negotiat- 
ing conference” aimed at creating a 
common fund. Before then, the 
UNCTAD secretariat was to set up 
preparatory meetings on an unspeci- 
fied number of commodities, with the 
hope that agreements on them can be 
completed by December, 1978. 


Exiles with talents 


The United States was wary about 
these plans. (It always has been leery 
about commodity agreements, pre- 
ferring to reward client states like the 
Dominican Republic with a sugar sales 
quota at preferential prices each year 
on the basis of “good political be- 
haviour’). It said it would decide 
whether or not to take part in the 
common fund negotiations after seeing 
how the preparatory talks on com- 
modities went this fall. Canada, I am 
glad to say, was more welcoming. 

All of this politicking puts a heavy 
burden on the UNCTAD staff, and 
Bernard Chidzero in particular. 

He is only one of many Rhodesian 
Africans working in exile and waiting 
for that country to move through its 
present turmoil to become the in- 
dependent state of Zimbabwe. The 
Zimbabwean diaspora is a phenom- 
enon of the 1970’s, but many inter- 
national organizations and universities 
around the world are the gainers. 

Others who must be described as 
semi-exiles have strengthened the UN. 
From Sri Lanka, for example, ‘have 
come Gamani Corea who _ heads 
UNCTAD as Secretary-General; and 
Tarzie Vittachi, an ebullient journalist 
who filled the activities of World 
Population Year with his downright 
good sense as Executive Director. He is 
still at the UN, working on population 
issues. 

So, while admitting there are too 
many cast-offs from national govern- 
ments cluttering the United Nations, 
let’s remember those more admirable 
exiles. This September the world has 
need of their talents. 
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spoken member of the Beatles singing group, boasted that 
the Beatles were more popular than Jesus. By ‘“‘popular”’ 


Lennon meant, of course, “show-biz popular’: the popu- | 


larity of the world of entertainment. 


It is rather ironic that only a few years later when the 
Beatles were no more as a group, Jesus became popular | 
precisely in Lennon’s use of that term. Two musicals, | 


Godspell and Jesus Christ Superstar became successful 
and long-running hits on Broadway and were later made 
into movies. Jesus appeared on the cover of Time magazine 
as a “‘pop”’ hero. Songs, such as the bouncy tune, ‘‘Put 
your hand in the hand of the Man” and hymns like 
“Amazing Grace’ and ‘“‘Morning has Broken” made the 
hit parade. The Jesus movement was born, spreading 
quickly across the North American continent and later to 
Britain and Europe. 

In a way, Jesus had been rediscovered by the youth of 
our age, many of whom had not learned anything at all 
about him at home or at school. The story of this man who 
spent his life in the service of others, who suffered, died 
and rose again, hit the youth culture with its pristine 
power. 

Although there are serious questions that must be raised 
about the Jesus movement (which is still with us but no 


longer in the headlines,) it indicated that there is a new | 


mood of openness to asking the question about the con- 
tinuing significance of Jesus. The Jesus movement showed 
that Jesus Christ is still a reality with whom we have to 
reckon. All the social, political, economic and religious 
upheavals of the 20th century have not made him obsolete 
or irrelevant. In fact, he is more contemporary and rele- 
vant than ever. 


The centrality of Christ 


When we study the Apostles’ Creed there is no doubt 
about the place that Jesus Christ occupies in it. He stands 
at its centre. Not only is the part of the creed that deals 


with Christ the longest part, but it is also the part that | 


gives meaning and content to all the others. All the doc- 
trines of the Christian faith are related to Christ as radii to 
the centre of a circle. We cannot speak of our knowledge 
of God without speaking of Christ. We cannot talk about 
the Holy Spirit without thinking about Christ. And we 
cannot speak meaningfully about the church, the forgive- 
ness of sins and everlasting life without referring to Christ. 
Everything that Christians believe depends on what they 
believe about Jesus Christ. 
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by William Klempa 


Central to Christianity then is the person and work of 
Jesus Christ. In this respect, Christianity is distinguished 
from all the great religions of the world. All of them have 
their founders and great leaders: Buddha, Mohammed, 
Confucius, Krishna and so on! While their role is impor- 
tant it is not of such a nature that it is indispensable. With 
Christianity everything is otherwise. As Karl Barth once 
put it: “Christianity does not exist for a moment or in any 
respect apart from Christ.” 

The question, ‘““Who is Jesus Christ?’’ remains the 
central and the decisive question for us and for our world. 
As we read through the gospels we note that in every 
encounter with this Jesus of Nazareth men and women 
were confronted with the critical question, who is he? Who 
is this man who speaks with authority and not as the 
scribes? ‘“‘What sort of man is this, that even winds and 
sea obey him?’ (Matthew 8:27) ‘‘Are you the Christ, the 
son of the blessed?’’ (Mark 14:61). These questions arose 
in the minds of those who heard him, spoke with him and 
who crucified him. 

John Wick Bowman, the American New Testament 
scholar, has commented that Jesus never stepped into the 
market place or the temple and shouted, ““LOOK AT ME! 
I am the Messiah, the One you have been waiting for, the 
Son of the Living God.’”’ Rather by word and deed, by 
everything he said and did, he challenged his contempor- 
aries to answer the momentous question, ‘““‘Who am I?”’ 

But on one occasion, according to Matthew and Mark, 
Jesus put the question of his identity point-blank to his 
disciples (Mark 8:27-30 and Matthew 16:13-20). In the 
neighbourhood of Caesarea Philippi he asked them, 
‘“‘Whom do men say that I am?” They replied by reporting 
the different opinions that they heard people express about 
him. Apparently some thought he was John the Baptist 
come back from the dead; others held that he was Elijah 
who had returned to herald the coming of the Messiah; 
and still others believed that he was one of the prophets. 
Then Jesus pressed home the question: ““‘But whom do you 
say that I am?” The verdict that was missing on the part 
of the crowds was at once forthcoming. Peter confessed on 
behalf of the apostolic band: “You are the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.”’ 


How to answer the question 


The question that Jesus asked, ‘“Whom do you say that I 
am?” was not a philosophical question to be answered in 
terms of ‘‘substances’’ and ‘‘natures’’ although later it 
became necessary to express it that way to proclaim his 
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significance to the Graeco-Roman world. But the answer 
which Jesus accepted; namely, ‘“‘You are the Christ’’ was 
an answer that pointed mainly to what he was doing. 

As we study the gospels we discover that it was always 
Jesus’ acts that provided the clue to his true identity. Thus 
when the Followers of John the Baptist came to Jesus and 
on behalf of their imprisoned leader asked the question. 
‘Are you he who is to come, or shall we look for another?”’ 
Jesus replied: “Go and tell John what you hear and see; 
the blind receive their sight and the lame walk, lepers dre 
cleansed and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have good news preached to them” (Matthew 
11:2-5). That is, Jesus did not answer John’s question 
directly but indirectly by pointing to what God was doing 
in and through him, a work that was unquestionably 
Messianic in character. 

Similarly in our day, we must try to understand who 
Jesus is by looking at what he does rather than by en- 
gaging in baffling discussions about his human and divine 
nature. Today people no longer think in these terms; they 
think in more dynamic categories. The fourth century 
theologian, Gregory of Nyssa, remarked that the word 
“Godhead” means “‘an operation and not a nature.’ This 
saying is very helpful. It points away from the traditional 
substance-language of Nicaea and Chalcedon and makes 
us think more in terms of God’s activity. Jesus’ history — 
the story of his birth, life, ministry, suffering, death and 
resurrection — and not our ideas about deity and 
humanity tell us who he is. 

This does not mean that the Christological debates and 
decisions of the first few centuries were unimportant. On 
the contrary, the decisions of such councils as Nicaea (A.D. 
325) and Chalcedon (A.D. 451) are significant landmarks 
in the history of Christian thought. They are indispensable 
in helping us to think correctly about who Jesus is for us 
today. They prevent us from emphasizing his humanity at 
the expense of his deity (the ebionite heresy) and his deity 
at the expense of his humanity (the docetic heresy). They 
guard against the tendency to separate (the nestorian 
heresy) or to confuse (the eutychian heresy) the human and 
the divine. And yet we have to say that they lack the 
dynamic found in the early Christian’s faith in Jesus Christ 
as a living presence and saving power in life and in the 
world. We must find new ways of expressing these truths 
in our age. 

Traditionally, theologians have dealt with the doctrine of 
Christ under two different headings: the doctrine of the 
person of Christ (who he is) and the doctrine of the work of 
Christ (what he does). This division is convenient but it 
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tends to be artificial because who Jesus is cannot be 
separated from the work he does. The creed of the World 
Council of Churches avoids this false separation by speak- 
ing of Jesus as “God and Saviour.’”’ Thereby his two-fold 
significance is recognized. He is both the revealer of God 
and the redeemer of humanity. 


Redeemer of humanity 


To the question, ‘“Who is Jesus Christ?” in keeping with 
a more dynamic approach, we must answer first of all that 
he is the redeemer of humanity. 

It is significant that when the Apostles’ Creed speaks of 
Christ it uses a series of verbs: ‘‘born,” “suffered,” “‘cruci- 
fied,” “buried,” “‘rose again,”’ “‘ascended,”’ ‘‘sitteth on the 
right hand” and “‘shall come again to judge.’’ The creed 
answers the question of who Jesus is by considering what 
he does. This is also the way that the New Testament 
writers speak about him. They employ different titles to 
describe how Jesus acts for us and for our salvation: lord, 
son, prophet, priest, king, shepherd, messiah, servant and 
so on. All of these titles indicate the relation of his work to 
the preparation for it in the Old Testament. According to 
the New Testament Jesus fulfilled all of these offices and 
functions for our salvation. 

At the same time, the writers of the New Testament 
employ a great variety of images and metaphors to des- 
cribe Christ’s work of redemption. They use the financial 
image: Christ gave his life as a ransom to deliver us from 
the state of slavery (cf. Mark 10:45 and 1 Peter 1:18). They 
employ sacrificial language: Christ offered himself as a 
sacrifice to atone for people’s sin (cf. John 1:29 and 1 Cor. 
5:7). They use the military image: Christ overcame the 
powers of darkness and death (cf. Colossians 2:15 and 1 
Cor. 15:24ff). And of course they employ legal imagery: 
Christ the judge was‘ judged in our place; he bore the 
penalty of our sin (cf. Romans 5:6ff and 1 Cor. 5:21). In 
addition they speak of Christ’s obedience (cf. Philippians 
2:8ff, Romans 5:18ff and Hebrews 5:8), of his making 
peace by the blood of the cross (Colossians 1:20), of our 
justification and sanctification. 


In all these and many other ways, the biblical writers 


seek to express the work which Christ came to accomplish 
for our salvation. Sometimes a particular age or group of 
Christians will emphasize one of these images, forgetting 
about the others, and will make it the exclusive test of 
right belief. Sometimes another age or group will reject 
one or more of these images as unacceptable to the mind 
of that age. But all of these biblical images are aspects of 
the great truth that the New Testament writers seek to 
proclaim: namely, that Christ lived, suffered, died and rose 
again for us, to reconcile us to God. 


Revealer of God 


Just as Jesus Christ is the redeemer of humanity he is 
also the revealer of God. If we are to arrive at an 
understanding of this truth in our day perhaps the best 
way to begin is by seeing Jesus first of all as man, as some- 
one who entered into and fully shared our humanity. 
When the disciples first began to follow Jesus they knew 
him as a real flesh-and-blood human being. He hungered 
and thirsted. He was weary and he slept away his weari- 
ness. He attended weddings and dinners. He sat at 
people’s tables, in fact, often he ate and drank with re- 
ligious outcasts and sinners. He shared human sorrows 
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and wept human tears. His knowledge was limited. But — 


most decisively of all, he was tempted in all points as we 
are but without sinning. And he suffered and died on a 
cross. 

At the same time the disciples realized that there was 


~ something more about him than ideal humanity. Without 


in any way denying his true humanity they came to ac- 
knowledge that in him they saw God. This was the force of 
Peter’s confession: ‘““You are the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.’’ This was Thomas’s conclusion after the risen 
lord came and showed himself to him: “‘My Lord and my 
God!”’ (John 20:28). And this is what the Apostle Paul 
affirmed: ‘‘In him dwells all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily” (Colossians 2:9). 

The same way to faith is open to us today. We may 
begin by taking Jesus as a great prophet, teacher, example 
or guru; but like the disciples we end by finding that in 
him we are face to face with God. 

This twofold truth that Jesus is both true God and true 
man is expressed in the Apostles’ Creed by the clause, 
“conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary.” 
The story of the virgin birth describes the event of salva- 
tion by grace alone. It states that the life of Jesus is not 
only in human likeness (‘‘born of the Virgin Mary’’) but 
that he comes forth from God (“conceived by the Holy 
Spirit’). Thus it combats both the gnostic heresy that Jesus 
had no human birth at all and the adoptionist heresy, the 
idea that Jesus became the son of God at his baptism or at 
some other point in his life. Jesus “‘was born of woman as 
is every child yet born of God’s power as was no other 
child’’ is the way the new Declaration of Faith (Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.) puts it. 

To bring God to us, Christ must be in the truest and 
fullest sense divine. To bring us to God, he must be in the 
truest and fullest sense human. He could not be the 
saviour of the human race unless he were fully God and 
fully man. 


Practical consequences 


At the conclusion of his brilliant work, Civilization, Sir 
Kenneth Clark considers the prospects for humanity and 
he ends on this sombre note: “‘... it is lack of confidence, 
more than anything else, that kills a civilization. We can 
destroy ourselves by cynicism and disillusion just as effec- 
tively as by bombs.” Then quoting these lines from a poem 
by W. B. Yeats, 


Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy ts loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 

Sir Kenneth comments: “The trouble is that there is still 
no centre.” 

Not so! The Christian conviction is that God has pro- 
vided a centre for our lives and our world in the person 
and work of Christ. In Jesus Christ, in his way of truth and 
goodness, of love and peace, our lives can be saved from 
“mere anarchy” and ‘“‘the blood-dimmed tide,” can be 
redeemed from meaninglessness to a sense of purpose, 
from slavery to freedom, from despair to hope, and from 
death to life. As Christians we believe that Christ is the 
true centre for our lives and our world.* 


THE SIXTH IN A SERIES on What We Believe. Dr. Klempa is minister | 
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THE GOAT PROJECT provided milk and meat for many. 


by Walter F. McLean 


THE INVITATION to visit Nigeria was _ totally 
unexpected. I was both excited and anxious when I learned 
that the Nigerian Presbyterian Church wanted me to help 
prepare a development strategy. For my wife, Barbara, my 
family and I had left Nigeria on the eve of the tragic civil 
war. I knew many had suffered greatly and others had died 
during the conflict. What would I find? 

The proposal originated with a consultation of churches 
from Holland, Scotland, America and Canada which sup- 
port the Nigerian Presbyterian Church, held in Calabar 
last fall. These, including our own Canadian Presbyterian 
Church, are committed to continued support of the 
Nigerian Church’s development. In return the Nigerians 
supply leadership resources for mission education. 

I was to spend March travelling with Elder N.A. Ndu, 
former secretary of community development for the East- 
ern Nigeria Government. He was ordained an elder at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Enugu, when I was minister there. After 
a warm welcome from Rev. Dr. Russell Hall, the Rev. 
Effiong Ndon and members of the Lagos Presbyterian 
Church (which I had helped establish), I flew to Port 
Harcourt to meet Elder Ndu and the Rev. Donald MacKay 
of our overseas staff. 

In Lagos I was thrilled by worshipping in the imposing 
new building, and encouraged to find a strong congrega- 
tion with a deep missionary concern for the fast growing 
city areas of Nigeria. Lagos itself had expanded from an 
estimated 800,000 to approximately five million people 
during the past decade. The traffic jams must be experi- 
enced to be believed! Having started the first new city work 
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in Enugu in 1962, I was encouraged to find Presbyterians 
gathering for worship in Apapa, Kauna, Zaria, Jos, Kano, 
Ibadan, Benin and Asaba. And with the creation of new 
states, plans are under way for work in Owerri, Bauchi, 
Yola, Maidugari and other centres. 

We travelled through villages of the five Eastern 
Nigerian states, meeting chiefs, elders and people. In each, 
leaders told us about basic things needed by the com- 
munity so that economic and social life can again begin to 
flourish. In most of these rural areas the war took a heavy 
toll, physically and psychologically. All animals, goats, 
sheep and chickens were eaten or taken to support the war 
effort. Basic machinery — hoes, head pans, palm oil 
crushing machines, wheel barrows and road building im- 
plements were destroyed. 

Unfortunately, during the five years since the tragic civil 
war ended, these villages have received little capital assist- 
ance in their effort to rebuild and re-establish. While the 
nation is getting significant revenue from oil, much of this 
has been directed to sophisticated military weaponry. 
Funds designated for rehabilitation were largely misappro- 
priated during the immediate post-war years. In Lagos and 
other state capitals there is much building and commercial 
activity in contrast with rural areas where many people are 


worse off than before the war. : 
In the eastern areas where the Presbyterian Church has 


traditionally been located, most of the schools were taken 
over by government after the civil war. Church schools and 
hospitals are now run jointly with government. Wisely, the 
Nigerian Church is seeking new areas of service to the 
community. Our studies clearly showed a great need for 
assistance in community development in both village areas 
and the fast growing cities. Agricultural support, safe 
water supplies, and out-patient clinics are needed in the 
villages, while community youth centres are a priority in 
areas of urban sprawl. 

The session and congregation of Knox Church, Water- 
loo, Ontario where I now minister, encouraged my visit. 
When the request was presented to the session by the Rev. 
Earle F. Roberts of the board of world mission they agreed 
that this should be a congregational concern. 

As a first step in partnership, the session decided to 
send funds to Nigeria immediately in order that one of the 
17 village pastors without transport may receive a motor- 
cycle, licensed, insured, registered and ready for use. Knox 
congregation is also going to help establish an experi- 
mental goat farm at Asaba. The motorcycle, costing 
$1,125, will go to the Rev. Itang Edem in remote 
Apiapum. Knox looks forward to welcoming Mr. Ndu and 
Dr. Akanu Ibiam to Canada this fall and learning what 
areas the congregation may support. This partnership will 
be over and above normal General Assembly missionary 
budget givings. 

I found the church struggling, but very much alive. 
While governments have their responsibilities, there are 
many things that the church can do more effectively and 
efficiently. The Nigerian Church has expressed its concern 
for meeting the basic needs of people, regardless of tribe or 
creed. 

It is a joy to share as a congregation with Christ’s people 
in Africa in new and widening areas of service. * 


THE AUTHOR was a Canadian Presbyterian missionary in 
Nigeria from 1962-1967 serving as a minister to new city congre- 
gations, chaplain to the University of Nigeria, and Nigerian Co- 
ordinator for Canadian University Service Overseas. His wife 
taught English in a government girls secondary school. 
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“TO DO MY DUTY TO GOD” is the promise made by 
Boy Scouts of all ages. That is why so many groups are 
related to churches. In Canada last year 187 of these were 
sponsored by Presbyterian congregations. 

The implications of the Scout promise are set out in the 
Religion and Life emblem. It consists of a circle, the 
symbol of eternity. It contains the first and last letters of 
the Greek alphabet, Alpha and Omega, the symbol of God 
himself, a reminder that the worship and service of God 
forms an essential part of life’s program from beginning to 
end. 

The promise is understood in the following terms: 
acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord; continu- 
ous growth in the knowledge of God as he reveals himself 
in his word through Jesus Christ and by the Holy Spirit; 
obedience to God in all of life; and faithful participation in 
the life of the church as a responsible member of Christ’s 
Church. 

Scouting is a program for boys that can be used in the 
Christian education process of any church. Over and over 
again we have heard appeals from congregations who are 
in search of a program for boys that will provide an outlet 
for them physically and also provide them with spiritual 
instruction. Scouting has been overlooked in the search, 
yet it has survived over the years when many programs 
have been tried and failed. 

What steps are necessary to make Scouting a useful aid 
in the Christian education of boys? First of all the needs of 
the boys must be carefully stated; second, there must be a 
support group who are willing to sponsor Scouting; and 
third, this group must seek out dedicated leaders who are 
committed Christians, and who will adapt the wealth 
of available program suggestions to the needs of the boys 
in their particular congregation. The National Council, 
Boy Scouts of Canada, has a most helpful booklet for 
group committees who are in search of leaders, Seven Keys 
to Recruiting Volunteers. 

The Scouting program is often looked upon as one that 
is concerned only with hiking, camping, sports, drill work, 
and crafts. Such a program is attractive to growing boys, 
but there is also the spiritual aspect which is most impor- 
tant. If the leaders do not take the initiative then the spiri- 
tual part of the Scouting program may be neglected. The 
National Council of Boy Scouts of Canada has published a 
valuable booklet for those who wish to develop the spirit- 
ual side of Scouting. Entitled Let's Celebrate, it was writ- 
ten by the Rev. Don Laing of Saskatoon, Sask. This book- 
let contains suggestions for worship services, songs and 
prayers, that can be used at Scout meetings, or at camp 
fires and other outdoor meetings. Lord Baden Powell, the 
founder of the Scouting movement, was interested in the 
spiritual development of boys as well as their physical 
development. 
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Opportunities will arise for a leader to speak about | 
spiritual matters with the boys in his care, and programs | 
should be so ordered that these occasions will not be rare. 
The instruction given and the fellowship encountered in | 
the group should result in discussions on a personal level | 
that will help the boy understand his relationship to God 
and the world in which he lives. 

In our world of today many places of leadership are held 
by men who received their early training in the Scout 
movement. For example, of the 65 astronauts chosen for 
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BELOW: At Chateauguay, 
Que. 16 boys and girls 
received the Religion in Life 
emblem at Maplewood 
Presbyterian Church from 
Rev. W. M. Moncrieff, left. 
At rear is Ron Hagan, 
group committee chairman. 


HANDCRAFTS form part 
of the activities 
of Wolf Cubs. 


the lunar exploration program of the United States of 
America, 52 were once Scouts. Of the 12 who walked on 
the moon, 11 wefe Scouts, including the first, Neil Arm- 
strong. 

Scouting is designed to cover boys of all ages. Although 
there may be some overlapping, the age groups are: 
Beavers, 5 to 7 years; Cubs, 8 to 10 years; Scouts, 11 to 13 
years; Venturers, 14 to 17 years; and Rovers, 17 to 23 
years. 

A filmstrip The Presbyterian Church and Scouting is 
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available from the board of congregational life. Resources 
for the Scouting program are available from that board, at 
S50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., from the national 
office of Boy Scouts of Canada in Ottawa, or from any 
provincial office. 

The Scouting program is attractive, challenging, and a 
proven means of reaching boys with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. *% 

THE AUTHOR is minister of Gloucester and Vernon in the Presbytery of 
Ottawa, and is active in Scouting. 
te 


in the Gall Bladder 


by 
William 
Wallace 


AL Kau Oe 


“Cheer up, Mr. Wallace. We'll have you up and back on your knees again in no time.” 


THE MONTHLY MEETING of the hospital’s volunteer 
chaplains was being conducted in the attractive board 
room of our new hospital. The primary topic on the 
agenda was confidentiality in patient-medical-clergy 
relationships. 

One of our guests was a young, handsome, sharp and 
well-groomed doctor who spoke spontaneously and articu- 
lately. He made a good impression on the seven clergymen 
present. During his presentation he referred to colestec- 
tomies and hysterectomies at least four times. Everyone 
else appeared oblivious to this terminology which had a 
profound affect upon me. The reason was that I was 
booked for one of these two popular operations on the 
following Tuesday. The choice is limited for a member of 
my sex; that is, a colestectomy, the removal of the gall 
bladder. 

All too quickly the eventful morning arrived. I had been 
admitted and courteously and thoroughly processed the 
previous day. Several of the hospital personnel commented 
favourably on my medical history, or to be more precise, 
my almost total lack of one. But for me, entering the 
hospital was somewhat of a personal failure. It would 
mean the first Sunday that I had been absent from the 
pulpit due to illness since taking my student pastorate in 
1952. And I wanted to emulate my father. He had rarely 
seen a doctor nor been in hospital as a patient, until two 
hours before he died. At that time he was, as they used to 
say in the obituaries, in his 80th year! 

The operation was scheduled for 8 a.m., and I was 
wheeled into the ante-room methodically at 7.45. The 
family physician and surgeon had not arrived. The anes- 
thetist asked if I would have any objections to waiting on 
the operating table and he would start the intravenous 
procedure. Presumably the doctors were en route or they 
would have telephoned. The idea of a delay was quite 
acceptable (the operating room nurses were pleasant and 
conversational), although the thought of an actual post- 
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ponement unnerved me. 

A half hour later the surgeon arrived looking somewhat 
harassed and commenting negatively on the weather. 
Subsequently I learned from one of my elders, a profes- 
sional naturalist, that it had been a unique winter storm. 
The precipitation that morning consisted of six or seven 
inches of ice crystals rather than snow and it was like 
driving in granulated sugar. 

At this juncture it was a temptation to say to the sur- 
geon that the nurses had a little white pill which they 
dispensed prior to surgery that really helps one to relax, 
and I would be happy if he, the doctor, took a sample 
before he started on me. However, I had made a covenant 
with myself that in the vicinity of the operating room, 
regardless of any witty impulses, I would make no humour- 
ous remarks. I had no intention of being labelled as a wise- 
cracking minister camouflaging his anxieties in the face of 
major surgery. 

My wife is a nurse who works on call and part-time in 
the same hospital. We agreed that she would not come to 
visit until the evening after the surgery. When the doctors 
were scrubbed, gowned and ready, I reminded them of 
their promise to call her immediately after the operation. 
She received the following report, “It was an uneventful 
operation with one stone that you'll be able to use for a 
paper weight, a few smaller ones and a great deal of old 
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bile that had been blocked.’ (The doctors were not so | 


clever, she had been telling me for years how much gall I 
had.) When the news about the rock was related to my 
nine-year-old son his response came in the form of a 
question, ‘“‘Was it metamorphic, sedimentary or igneous?” 
An operating room nurse had mentioned a drug with 
hypnotic characteristics. Not only would there be no pain 
felt, there would be none remembered. Lights out, here we 
go! Then immediately (or so it seemed to me), a feminine 
voice, so clear and yet so far away, was saying, ‘“‘You are in 
the recovery room, Mr. Wallace; everything is fine.’’ Semi- 
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conscious, I was wheeled into an elevator with an I.V. 
attached to the back of my left hand, and in my right a 
pharmaceutical jar containing my own pet rock! 

It remained on the bedside table for three days. Approx- 
imately the size of a golf ball, it elicited such sympathetic 
expressions from the nurses as, “Oh, you must have 
suffered with that one!’’ Frankly, I hadn’t suffered at all. 
It was the doctor’s prognosis following the X-ray diagnosis 
that encouraged me to elect surgery. My status as a 
chaplain had gained my admission to the medical library a 
week prior to the operation where I read as much as I 
could comprehend on the subject of gall bladders. It is my 
understanding that the small stones, deposits of calcium, 
can block the ducts in the area of the liver, gall bladder 
and colon, causing suffering ranging from discomfort to 
excruciating pain. 


Nobody came to see me! 


Although the following will sound like unmitigated 
bragging please bear with me! 

I received about 100 get-well cards and greetings. Cards 
are somewhat like Christmas presents in regard to what 
you expect and what you actually receive. A friend from 
whom you would logically anticipate a nice greeting sends 
a ten-cent card in an unsealed envelope bearing a six cent 
postage stamp. Another, from whom you would expect to 
receive nothing, surprises you with a dollar card that 
arrives special delivery. But I would advise that if you 
come across a get-well card that is particularly hilarious, 
don’t send it to a friend immediately after his operation. I 
received one that I had to put aside before reaching the 
final fold; it gave me such a belly-laugh that I had tears of 
agony in my eyes. 

I received visits from all my elders except one. This is 
much better than the minister in that old joke still in 
circulation among Presbyterians, where the doctor meets 
an elder in the street and suggests he call on the minister, 
who is ill and rather depressed. He is also advised to say 
something that would encourage the padre. During the 
ensuing visit the elder says, ‘“‘Reverend, at the last meeting 
of the session a motion was made that we pray for your 
hasty recovery and you'll be pleased to know that the 
motion carried by a vote of seven to six.” 

I was visited by 17 ministers, and I can visualize my 
clerk of session asking, ““Now would that be considered a 
plus or a minus?” 

Finally, my operation took place on the day of our 
presbytery meeting, and I supposed that the members of 
the court would remember me in their prayers of inter- 
cession. 

In my last two days in the hospital when visiting hours 
approached I got spruced up, after-shave lotion and all, 
and nobody came to see me! I had told myself before 
entering hospital that I hoped visitors would not be too 
plentiful. Now, wandering from my room to the lounge, I 
reminded myself that I had a briefcase of reading material 
I needed to catch up on. But I could not deny the obvious 
truth; I felt disappointed and let down in spite of all the 
attention I had received. Then I thought of others whom I 
had visited in hospital over the years who had received so 
few indications of friendship. At that moment hospital 
visitation took on a new meaning for me. 

Another thing I noticed was the reluctance of so many 
visitors to come near me. Folk seemed to prefer standing 
at the foot of the bed or even near the door. Was this 
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reaction due to my appearance, or did they feel that I had 
something contagious? It seemed to me that I was always 
straining my incision in reaching to shake a hand. Looking 
back I feel I did one thing right in my own hospital visi- 
tations; I usually stood as close to a patient as convenient. 
The outstanding exception was a visit to a little boy with a 
puncture wound in the abdomen caused by a bicycle 
handlebar. Gas gangrene had set in and although I wore 
a mask and gown I was still required to talk to him from 
the door. How lonely and isolated that child must have 
been when he had to receive even his parents with this 
spatial separation. 

Sitting on a chair beside my bed one evening, I had just 
finished my evening meal when a young girl walked in, a 
patient from the floor below in the psychiatric unit where [ 
have been the chaplain. As I was adjusting to the initial 
shock of seeing her she closed the door, gave me a kiss on 
the lips, hopped into. the middle of my bed, and accom- 
panying herself with a guitar, sang me a ballad. My room 
mate was a young bachelor with an eye for the girls, and 
the expression of utter astonishment on his face will be one 
of my pleasant memories for years to come. He was bedfast 
at the time, and henceforth whenever I ventured forth on 
my required post-surgical walks he always had the same 
request, ‘If you see that blonde with the guitar please send 
her in to cheer me up.” 

The next evening, at approximately the same time, 
another young lady from the same location, slipped into 
my room. Her visit was marked by a paucity of conversa- 
tion. She sat on the side of my bed and took my hand. 
Both these visits were especially meaningful as I knew 
neither girl had permission to be there. 

One of the first things I was taught in the ministry was 
that sitting on a patient’s bed was a “‘No, no.’’ So, I have 
never even sat on a patient’s chair, let alone on his bed. I 
have always played it by the book. Alas, now I wonder if 
the book is always right. 


How about mistletoe? 


One evening before my discharge a charming lady 
parishioner along with her husband dropped in to see me. 
She brought a greeting card with a little piece of heather 
from 3,000 miles away. It was a lovely gesture. 

My major adjustment after the operation involved trying 
to sleep on my back. Later that night, when the room 
lights were out and the corridor lights dimmed, I lay on my 
back ruminating as I waited for sleep to overtake me. In 
the mental twilight of that moment, as I was thinking 
about my visits from the floor below, so illegal and so un- 
orthodox, the thought occurred to me that a hospital 
visitor need not carry a wee sprig of heather from 3,000 
miles away; a wee sprig of mistletoe from the nearest five 
and ten would do just as well. 

Some years ago, while travelling on a secondary road, I 
encountered an extensive detour. It meant crossing a range 
of hills. I was furious. But the scenery and the views on 
that detour were simply unforgettable. My own pet rock is 
in its jar in the bottom of a dresser drawer. I have looked 
at it once since leaving the hospital and the blamed thing 
is repulsive. However, as long as it lasts it will be a 
memento of a two-week detour in my life that has made 
me a richer person. * 


THE AUTHOR is minister of the Richmond Hill Presbyterian 


Church in Ontario. 
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Expressing Christ’s love through 


information and counselling services 


VOLUNTEER checks the job list for her dt 


PEOPLE HAVE ALWAYS needed other people. Someone 
who will listen when we’re lonely, afraid or discouraged; 
someone who cares enough to offer help when we need it. 

But in our complex, mobile and rapidly changing society 
it has become increasingly harder to find that someone. 
Especially in the larger cities. 

So over the past ten years there has been an amazing 
growth in such programs as telephone distress lines and 
information centres. And because these offer practical 
ways to express the love of Christ, church people are 
becoming involved. 

One such is Jack Green, a layman from St. Giles Kings- 
way Presbyterian Church, Toronto, well-known for his 
work with youth in the former Teen and Twenty Chapel 
contemporary worship ministry, as well as the Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston PYPS. 

Two years ago he left a well-paid job in the credit 
department of a large firm to become co-ordinator of the 
Etobicoke Central Information and Referral Centre, in the 
west end suburb where he lives. More often than not, he 
works a 12-hour day. 

His “‘office”’ is a tiny but cosy structure not much bigger 
than the average washroom, a former Santa Claus hut 
donated by the merchants association at Cloverdale Mall 
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when the centre began in 1973. Every available foot of 
space is packed with pamphlet racks and posters, and both — 
phones ring constantly. 

When I visited the centre it was a hive of activity. The 
staff were just finishing a meeting. A man dropped in to 
inquire about land taxes, another about night courses. 
Jack Green immediately called a government office and 
got information for the first person, gave material to the 
second, and we dashed off — a woman was visiting her son 
in a downtown mental hospital and Jack was driving her. 

En route he barely made it to the LIP office, minutes 
before closing, dropping off his application for funds to 
keep the centre going — a constant, pressing problem. 

At 5 p.m. on Jack’s list of 14 items requiring attention, — 
only three had been done. It was going to be another long 
day. 

Over 30 volunteers assist Jack Green and the six staff 
members (four full-time and two part-time). In addition to 
answering phones, helping those who come in and keeping 
records up to date, they visit people, such as an elderly 
woman with arthritis whose husband has a severe heart. 
condition. These shut-ins are delighted to have a friendly 
person drop in for tea and conversation. 

‘Our inside volunteers have assigned times, giving about 
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four hours on one or two days. They’re all ages, including 
college students in social work courses and young people 
still in high school,’ Jack said, mentioning two boys from 
his church who do a regular shopping trip for an elderly 
couple. 

‘Many volunteers are church-related and find this work 
a meaningful outlet for showing care, concern and neigh- 
bourliness,”” Jack pointed out. “It’s a real outreach for 
Christians with a social conscience.”’ 

“Some of our contacts are straightforward inquiries but 
others are calls for help,’’ he went on. One family, two 
months behind in their rent, with four children, were being 
evicted. A girl who ran away from home because her 
parents fight had no place to go. “Such calls may take 
hours, even days, to solve,’”’ he explained. 

The centre also operates a service for Spanish-speaking 
residents, an odd job co-op and a room and _ housing 
registry. After research by three of the staff into the needs 
of the community, they started running a van last summer, 
taking shut-ins shopping and to recreational events. This 
service may be extended, getting elderly disabled persons 
to medical appointments. And a group has just begun 
work on co-ordinating neighbourhood services, publishing 
a directory and launching a visitation program including 
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homemaking assistance. 

A different approach to helping others is Telecare, a 24- 
hour telephone contact service modelled on an Australian 
one started in 1963. The first in Canada was set up two 
years later in Sudbury. Now there are 15 in this country 
with two more opening soon. 

“Telecare is a Christian-oriented counselling service,” 
said the national executive director, United Church 
minister J. William Lamb of Toronto. ‘‘We don’t hide 
that, but don’t advertise it either. 

“Volunteers are recruited, screened, trained and com- 
missioned in the Telecare ministry for the love of God,”’ 
he explained. They don’t preach, moralize or judge, but as 
accepting, understanding and loving human beings, relate 
to others who are in trouble. 

Every volunteer goes through a 50-hour training course 
and serves at least four hours once every two- weeks. The 
course includes help in listening skills and problem areas, 
such as marriage breakdown, loneliness, drug and alcohol 
addiction, grief and death, sexuality and suicide. ‘Part of 
the time is spent in small groups, which helps develop a 
caring fellowship among the volunteers which we feel is 
essential for emotional support,” said Mr. Lamb. 

“The majority of people are just lonely and need a 
listening ear. Only about one to five percent, for instance, 
are suicidal. And many call regularly. 

“Clergy, social workers and other professionals are 
available for emergencies a volunteer feels unable to 
handle. When one distraught mother wanted to throw her 
baby out of the window a Baptist minister went over and 
spent a couple of hours with her.” 

There is also a group willing to become face-to-face 
friends for people under the stress of a continuing problem 
such as job loss or divorce. They’re available to chat either 
on the phone or over coffee. 

Both Kingston and Belleville, Ontario, have a ministry 
linking deaf people with the outside world through telex. 
This doesn’t involve counselling but just keeping in touch 
through one of the machines which many deaf people have 
in their homes. They’re rather like electric typewriters, on 
which messages can be typed. 

Every major city in northern Ontario has a Telecare 
centre, yet half the people live in rural areas where suicide 
rates are high and loneliness common because of isolation. 
So a northern network project is being set up, the objective 
is to have 150 Zenith lines available in five years. Then 
people in outlying areas can call city centres without 
charge. 

Among Presbyterians active in Telecare is the Rev. 
James R. Dickey of St. Andrew’s Church, Thompson, 
Manitoba, who is a director. And the late Dr. Walter 
Welch, minister of St. Andrew’s Humber Heights Church 
in Etobicoke, initiated Telecare in that Metro Toronto 
suburb and served on its training team. 

If you are interested in participating in Telecare check 
the inside front cover of your telephone book, or write to 
the Rev. J. William Lamb, Telecare Canada, Box 1, 
Weston, Ont., MIN 3MO6. 

For community information centres in your area, look in 
the yellow pages under Information or the name of your 
municipality. * 


NOTE: Since this article was written, the Etobicoke 
Information and Referral Centre has moved. It is now 
operating out of the parking lot of St. Andrew's Presby- 
terian Church, Islington. 
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‘Unless you insist 
on the “Strong's” 
published by Abingdon, 


u may not get the 
‘trong’s” you ¢ e pect 


Recently, copies of Strong’s Concordance, photo- 
graphically reproduced from the pages of out-of-date 
editions and lacking certain important features, have 
been placed on the market. To be sure that you’re in- 
vesting in the acknowledged standard reference and 
the bestselling concordance for more than 60 years— 
the Abingdon Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance— 
take a minute to read these facts. 


e Abingdon’s is the only plates to insure 
complete and unabridged sharpness and clarity 
Strong’s Concordance. of every entry: 

© The unauthorized copies ° The Abingdon Strong’s 
of Strong’s Concordance Concordance contains 
were produced from the every word in the King 
pages of a 1936 edition. James Version with 
Since that time the every verse in which it 
Abingdon Strong’s has - is found. It includes A 
been reprinted with Concordance of the 
extensive corrections Original Hebrew and 
13 times. Greek, A Comparative 


= : Concordance of Revised 
e Since 1974, the Abingdon Versions (1885, 1901) 


Strong’s has been and A Practical Bible 
printed from a complete Lexicon. 


set of new printing 


Only the Abingdon Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance 
has all of these features. Don’t accept less. 


OMPLIG Le 
 ANLY & 
THE ON ee 


Regular Edition 
$16.95 
Thumb-indexed 
Edition $21.95 


at your local bookstore 


g. r. welch co., ltd., toronto 
exclusive 
canadian representative 


PRESBYTERIAN 
PROFILE 


TFOLrKVvas REV. CONAN McKENZIE 
First Minister 


IT TOOK 12 WEEKS to cross the Atlantic when the Rev. 
Donald McKenzie emigrated to Upper Canada, and 
another 14 days to travel up the St. Lawrence River in an 
open boat towed by oxen. 

This missionary from the Church of Scotland made his 
way to Western Ontario, and in August, 1834 was invited 
to preach in the log church that the people of Zorra had 
erected. 

Donald McKenzie preached twice, once in Gaelic and 
then in English. He made a strong impression on the 
Scottish settlers who begged him to remain at Zorra. But 
McKenzie proceeded westward to London, St. Thomas, 
Strathroy and beyond. 

A formal call was prepared a few months later, signed 
by 81 men, and guaranteeing an annual stipend of 90 
pounds sterling. 

The name McKay appears 19 times on the call; Ross, 
12; Murray, 8; McDonald, 6; Matheson, 4; Munro, 3; 
Fraser, Gordon and Campbell, twice each; and McIntosh, 
McPherson, McLeod, Calder, Forbes, Barclay, Kennedy, 
Gray, Lesley and Rose, once. 

Most of these inhabitants of the Townships of Zorra, 
Nissouri and Oxford had been driven out of Scotland, 
chiefly from Sutherlandshire, during the Highland clear- 
ances. 

After Donald McKenzie was inducted, on June 11, 1835, 
he continued his missionary work on horseback. He con- 
ducted occasional services in Woodstock before the 
Presbyterian cause was established there in 1839. 

Mr. McKenzie’s congregation soon grew too large for 
the log church, and a frame edifice was erected in Embro 
in 1836, known as the auld kirk. In 1861 a brick church 
seating 1,000 people was built at a cost of $9,000. It is now 
Knox United Church. 

In the 38 years that he was there Mr. McKenzie built up 
the largest congregation in the County of Oxford. He was a 
leader in education, in fact was the first superintendent of 
education for the Township of Zorra, and taught as well. 

During his ministry 38 young men went into the Presby- 
terian ministry from that area, among them Rev. Dr. 
Leslie MacKay who pioneered in Formosa, now Taiwan. * 


This profile is taken from an essay by Anne McNabb written as a Presby- 
terian centennial project when she was 16 years of age. 
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The Irish Assembly 


Against a backcloth of continuing 
violence the Irish Presbyterian General 
Assembly met in Belfast. On Monday June 
7 two lunchtime bombs 50 yards from the 
Assembly Hall had no adverse effect on the 
attendance of 2,000 ministers and elders 
for the Assembly service, following which 
the moderator, Rev. Dr. A. J. Weir, was 
elected. Although the main entrance was 
closed for nine hours on Wednesday again 
because of nearby bombs, 1,500 guests 
attended the moderator’s reception. 

It is not surprising that the special fund 
of the World Council of Churches was a 
motivating influence in the move to with- 
draw the Irish Presbyterian Church from 
the W.C.C. In one of the best debates 
heard in .recent years, in which strongly 
held convictions were stated with clarity 
and sometimes with passion, the case was 
argued and the decision reached by 481 to 
381 votes to remain in membership. The 
resolution was worded in the hope that 
there might be a break for a year or two in 
what was becoming a hardy annual on the 
agenda of the Assembly: ‘‘That the 
General Assembly withdraw the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland from membership 
of the W.C.C. only if the basis of the 
W.C.C. is so altered as to deny the funda- 
mental doctrines of the faith confessed by 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland and /or 
its constitution is so altered as to infringe 
upon the freedom of our church to order its 
own life and witness”’. 

The debate, in fact, strengthened the 
bonds of brotherhood within the church; as 
the moderator said in his closing address, 
“T was conscious through the debate of the 
significant unity of spirit and brotherhood 
encompassing our differences to which all 
sorts of people were contributing.’’ The 
church once again was seen to be commit- 
ted to an evangelizing catholicity, to 
mission understood as the calling of men to 
personal commitment to Jesus Christ and 
the application of the principles of Christ 
to the affairs of the world. 

Once again the church stood firmly in 
opposition to violence as a means of change 
in society and gave solid backing to the 
recognized forces of security. This debate 
too had a theological context. The com- 
mittee on doctrine presented a report after 
two years on the whole question of com- 
ment on political affairs by the church. In 
this they tried to assess the prophetic role 
of the church especially in a crisis situation 
and to state the biblical principles on which 
such comment should be based. A detailed 
study of church and state in the light of 
scripture and history ended with this 
summary: “Irish Presbyterianism has 
firmly held the realization of Christian 
ideals in public life as part of its mission. 
Through the centuries it has sought reform 
of government and of society by repre- 
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sentation and constitutional means and has 
generally opposed violence as a means of 
attaining political ends.”’ 

The church as a people of God was 
expressed in a variety of reports and 
debates. The headmaster of a grammar 
school headed a committee on the eldership 
which initiated discussion in presbyteries 
and kirk sessions on the role and functions 
of the elder in congregation and courts of 
the church. Another committee headed by 
a solicitor presented guide-lines on inter- 
church marriages. The retiring principal of 
the theological college, Professor J. L. M. 
Haire, is now to work on a scheme, not only 
for in-service training for ministers, but also 
to assist voluntary service in church and 
community. Three laymen, a shop steward 
from the shipyard, a journalist and an 
Indian doctor working in Northern Ireland, 
spoke at the moderator’s rally on their 
views of the witness of the church. Once 
again women’s organizations and Presby- 
terian youth had representatives partici- 
pating in the Assembly. 

A wide ranging report on theological 
education was submitted by an ad hoc 
committee set up two years ago, ‘‘To make 
recommendations for the structure which 
would best meet the future requirements 
for the education and training for the 
ministry of our church.”’ Their work 
covered not only the ordained ministers but 
special ministry groups, auxiliary workers 
and theological education for specialist 
interest groups such as doctors, nurses, 
trade unionists, business men, journalists, 
ete. Prof. John M. Barkley was appointed 
principal of the Belfast Theological College 
and Rev. Dr. John Thompson was appoint- 
ed professor of systematic theology in 
succession to Dr. J. L. M. Haire, who has 
been principal for 11 years and professor 
fors3: 

Despite the particular 
terrorist violence which challenge the 
churches in Ireland the Presbyterian 
General Assembly dealt not only with the 
usual domestic matters but also with 
deeper issues which the church has to face 
afresh in every generation; in particular 
how we can bear a truer and more effective 
witness to the gospel today. 

7 by DONALD FRASER, 
Information Officer, 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
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AFTER 35 YEARS THE 1941 CLASS of The Presbyterian College got together at Glenview manse, 


Did you get the 
July-August Record? 


In error the labels were put on the 
front cover of the July-August 
Record and many of them did not 
adhere. 

If you failed to get that copy of 
The Record, with the photo of the 
moderator on the front cover, please 
let us know. 

The mistake was made in Mon- 
treal, where the printers farmed out 
the mailing of this issue and the 
usual instructions of labelling were 
not followed. 

Please give the name of your 
congregation for identification 
purposes if you write to The Presby- 
terian Record, 50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


The church in Malawi 


When David Livingstone died in May 
1873, his death not unnaturally created a 
new interest in the work that he had been 
doing in Africa, and not least in the plans 
he had advocated for Christianity and 
commerce working hand in hand in that 
continent. 

Nowhere was this interest stronger than 
in Scotland, the land of Livingstone’s birth, 
and it gave a great impetus to plans that 
had been slowly coming to maturity in the 
Scottish churches for an expansion of 
mission work in Africa. This resulted in the 
establishment of the Livingstonia Mission 
of the (then) Free Church of Scotland at 
Cape Maclear on October 12, 1875, at the 
southern end of what is now Lake Malawi. 
Included in the first party of seven mission- 
aries was the Rev. Dr. Robert Laws as well 
as some Africans from the Free Church 
mission at Lovedale in Cape Province. 

Several of these Africans, notably 


William Koyi, were to prove most effective 
in winning over to the Christian faith 
important members of certain tribes, like 
the Angoni whose predecessors had left 
South Africa half a century earlier and 
eventually settled near the shores of Lake 


bow 


Toronto. Shown above are: James Williams, Glenview, Toronto, Wallace MacKinnon, Ingleside, 
Ont., Allister Morrison, Truro, N.S., Harry Rodney, St. Thomas, Ont., and Randolph MacLean, 
Halifax, N.S. Absent were Keith Markell, Montreal and Iver Maclver, Maxville, Ont. 
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Malawi. Robert Laws himself built up the 
mission for a period of over half a century 
before finally retiring to Scotland in 1927. 

Included in the original Livingstonia 
party was the pioneer missionary of the 
Church of Scotland Mission, seeking a 
suitable site for a sister mission in the 
region of the Lake. Partly because of a 
three-week illness in the Shire Highlands to 
the south of the lake he settled upon that 
area with its cooler climate as a suitable 
one for his colleagues already on their way 
out from Scotland, and on October 23, 
1876, the Blantyre Mission was established. 

The first five years of the Blantyre 
Mission saw refuge being given to those 
who had escaped from slave traders, the 
necessity of the mission assuming civil 
jurisdiction over those living on the ter- 
ritory given to it by a local chief, and major 
problems arising over this, leading prac- 
tically to the total abandonment of the 
mission by the sending church. However, a 
fresh start was made in 1881 under Rev. 
Dr. David Clement Scott who, together 
with his colleague, Alexander Hetherwick, 
gave a strong lead until the latter’s retire- 
ment in 1928. 

Both the Livingstonia and Blantyre 
Missions developed as “industrial mis- 
sions.” In other words they not only 
preached the gospel but sought to teach a 
wide variety of skills, including on their 
main stations not only a church building 
and school, but also a hospital, printing 
press, carpentry department, agricultural 
section, etc., in all of which local people 
were constantly being trained by a practical 
apprenticeship as well as in the more 
formal skills of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Both missions walked a diplomatic 
tight rope between the various tribes in 
their area, and their patience in this was 
well rewarded when by the end of the 19th 
century large numbers of Africans were 
enrolled in the catechumen classes, eagerly 
seeking full church membership. 


Since that time the two missions have 
joined together to form the Church of 
Central Africa, Presbyterian (in 1924), 
being joined two years later by the Dutch 
Reformed Church Mission which had 
originally come to assist the Livingstonia 
Mission and had taken over responsibility 
for work in the Central Region while 
Livingstonia concentrated its resources in 
the Northern Region, and Blantyre con- 
tinued work in the South. 

In the late 1950’s all three missions 
handed over complete responsibility to the 
local Malawian Church and today the 
CCAP is a church of over 300,000 mem- 
bers, by far the largest Protestant church in 
the country and the only one with 100 years 
of continuous work there. 

The above report by Simon A. Faiti Phiri 
appeared in The Reformed World in June, 
1976. 

The Presbyterian Church in Canada is 
_ represented in Malawi by the Rev. Charles 
Scott and his wife Sharon, who have been 
there for three years. 
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KNOX-CALVIN CHURCH, Harriston, Ont., 
supported a student through the board of 
world mission, for the third summer in a 

row. Mrs. Vera Richardson, treasurer, is 
shown presenting a cheque to the Knox College 
student, Carolyn Lockerbie, centre right, who 
preached and told of her appointment at 
Huron Feathers, Sauble Beach, Ont. Rev. 
John Henderson and David McBride look on. 
As well as $1,000 for Miss Lockerbie’s 
support, the congregation gave 

$350 for craft materials. 


Concern and response 


What are Canadians saying to a hungry 
world? 

What are Canadians doing to stop the 
widening gap between the world’s rich and 
poor? 

What moral support are we giving to 
Native People? 

What concern are we showing for the 
plight of families in this changing world? 

What are the common concerns of the 
denominations in Canada? 

Questions like the above brought to- 
gether people from six denominations who 
are involved in mission education to pre- 
pare a kit to help Canadian Christians deal 
with these problems. 

Since global issues affect the Canadian 
way of life and vice versa, an important 
part of the adult study packet is the book 
Justice Not Charity, a new global ethic for 
Canada, by Douglas Roche, M.P. This 
readable book helps us become aware of 
the values and priorities of our consumer 
oriented society. The author suggests what 
we should be doing, reports on what 
Canada is doing, and proposes what indi- 
viduals can do to change this situation. 

The alienated people in Canada is an- 
other church concern dealt with in the 
study material. The discussion of native 
peoples, the handicapped and the family 
include check lists of suggested ways of 
dealing with the problems in these areas. 

A discussion paper on mission strategy 
along with a five session Bible study, an 
inter-church issue of Mandate and a study 
guide complete the kit. 

“Expressing Values in Mission” is the 
title of the Canada youth study kit by Dixie 
Kee. It relates the question of values to 
Christian responses to needs and concerns 
in Canadian society. The kit also presents 
to young people case studies of three indi- 
viduals and one Christian family and helps 
the group discover the values expressed in 
their life styles. 


For children’s groups the theme is 
‘‘What Is Important?” The resources will 
help children and leaders using creative 
techniques to discover what is important to 
them in the areas of time, things, food and 
money. 

A series of slide sets was developed to be 
used along with other materials related to 
the theme. A set of ten slides is packaged 
in a vinyl sheet together with notes and 
questions for discussion. They depict res- 
ponses that have been made by particular 
denominations to meet a wide variety of 
needs such as native peoples, urban and 
rural ministry, inner city and summer 
ministries. 

Because the material was prepared by six 
Canadian denominations Anglican, 
Disciples of Christ, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Roman Catholic, and United when 
using the material find out if there are 
other groups in your community using this 
material. There may be ways you can co- 
operate with joint action programs, special 
speakers, common meetings. Cana- 
dian Concerns: Christian Response is an 
effort to apply Christian ethics to life and 
living at all age levels. 

All printed resources are available from 
the W.M.S. Book Room, all slide sets from 
the Board of World Mission. Both may be 
reached at 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J7. 


SOME MEMBERS of the Maclean Estate 
committee are shown at the Crieff Hills 
Community, Ont., where they were meeting 
to consider future program. From left are 
Mrs. M. Griesbach, Rev. Bert Young, Rev. G. 
Morton, Rev. Robert Spencer, the 

resident director, and Rev. W. Little. 


A pilot project of camping for senior 
citizens is being launched this month. 
Programs and leadership in teacher and 
eldership training, congregational 
planning and marriage enrichment will 
be made available to interested 
congregations using the facilities. 


Goodfellow scholarships 


A scholarship fund has been established 
by Sampson J. Goodfellow as a memorial 
to his wife, for students for the ministry or 
diaconate of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. A limited number of scholarships 
of up to $500 will be available annually to 
male or female students who are certified 
by a presbytery to one of our colleges: 
Ewart College, Toronto; Knox College, 
Toronto; The Presbyterian College, Mon- 
treal; or other accredited Canadian theo- 
logical colleges. 

Applications will be considered by the 
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PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 
1977 PROGRAMS OF CONTINUING 


EDUCATION FOR MINISTERS 


PROGRAM A, January 4-13) Ecumenical program arranged by the Montreal Institute for Ministry. 
Openings for 8 Presbyterian ministers. 


SPIRITUAL AND STRUCTURAL DIMENSIONS OF THE PASTORATE. 
January 4-7: The Rev. Roy Oswald, Washington, D.C. 


January 10-13: The Rev. Robert K. Hudnut, Winnetka Presbyterian Church, Illinois. 


PROGRAM B, February 1-10 Openings for 20 to 25 Presbyterian ministers. 


Ist Week: 


THE CASE STUDY OF PASTORAL ADMINISTRATION. Dr. Geddes W. Hanson, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


PREACHING: ANCIENT AND MODERN. Dr. Eric G. Jay, McGill University. 


2nd Week: 


REDISCOVERING BAPTISM AND THE LORD’S SUPPER. Dr. John E. Burkhart, 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 


THE BIBLICAL VIEWS OF LIFE AND DEATH AND OF CONTEMPORARY LIFE ISSUES. 
Dr. R. Sheldon MacKenzie, Memorial University of Newfoundland. 


PROGRAM C, March 1-10 Openings for 20 to 25 Presbyterian ministers. 


March 1-2: A THEOLOGY OF THE POST-CONSTANTINIAN CHURCH. Dr. Douglas J. Hall, McGill University. 


March 3-4: CONSTRUCTIVE CARING — LOVE IN ACTION: helping in crises; the crisis of grief; relationships 
that heal; and, the pastor’s marriage. Dr. M. O. Vincent, M.R.C.Psych., Executive director, Homewood Sanitarium, 
Guelph. 


March 7-8: THE PROBLEM OF SACRED AND SECULAR IN THE HISTORY OF RECENT THEOLOGY. 
Dr. Iain H. Nicol, Knox College. 


March 9-10: MINISTERING TO THE TERMINALLY ILL. John F. Scott, M.D., Palliative Care Unit, Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Montreal. 

THE L. W. ANDERSON LECTURES. (Monday, March 7th at 3 p.m. and 8 p.m. — Tuesday, March 8th at 12 
noon). The Rev. Dr. Ernest T. Campbell, The Riverside Church, New York. 
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APPLICATIONS AND FEES 


Preference will be given to applicants who have not 
previously attended. Registration fee $10. Towards 
accommodation and meals in the residence, appli- 
cants are expected to pay $50 from their Study Leave 
Grants or some other source. On application to the 
College, bursaries for this purpose may be awarded. 
Any application for a travel bursary should be ad- 
dressed to the Board of Ministry, 50 Wynford Dr., 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 


APPLICATION FORM 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
OTHER COURSES ATTENDED 


PREFERENCE (A, B, or C) 
Ist 2nd. 


Mail to: The Presbyterian College 
3495 University Street 
Montreal, P.Q. H3A 2A8 
$10.00 REGISTRATION FEE ENCLOSED. 
(non-refundable in case of cancellation) 


N.B. PLEASE NOTE THAT NO BROCHURE 
WILL BE MAILED THIS YEAR. 


N 
ie) 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


Our church does have courts and 
they do serve a purpose but the ulti- 
mate authority still rests with the 
congregation. The people name the 
elders and they represent the people, 
along with the pastor, at presbytery 
and at Assembly. These courts deal 
with administrative matters and should 
be limited to that task. Indeed, the job 
of administration should be enough. 
The doctrine and policy of the church 
rests in our (wonderful) three-level 
authority, God, the word of God, and 
the Westminster Confession. These 
surely do not require any translation, 
interpretation, or redirection. Reports 
from Wynford Drive should not as- 
sume the role of papal bulls and the 
decisions of Assembly should never be 
considered the ‘‘last word” on any 
subject. .. 

We allow our clergy to be called 
“Reverend” as they are held in a 
position of great respect by their 
congregation. This does not allow the 
teaching elder to consider himself 
above the congregation and does not 
make him a peacock who stands as the 
costumed star of the worship “‘show.” 
As one called to serve God I will 
consider it the greatest honour that my 
brethren can give me to be called 
Reverend, though I will not take 
offense at Mister, and will always 
preter to be called by my name. Calling 
a minister Doctor by virtue of a Ph.D. 
should not be permitted. The pulpit is 
no place to parade academic achieve- 
ment and for this reason I also oppose 
the wearing of academic hoods. 

We do confer Doctor as an honorary 
title when it is deserved but it should 
only be given for those reasons listed in 
the Knox College calendar under the 
heading of advanced degrees. The 
degree does not give the holder any 
more authority than his brother clergy, 
or, for that matter, any layman. 
Nowhere is there any justification for 
granting any title but Reverend, 
Doctor, Moderator, or Clerk. Even 
these titles have no scriptural basis and 
the one title that is grounded in scrip- 
ture is one that we all bear, that of 
“saint.” We certainly hesitate to use 
that title for anyone. 

D. Lawrence DeWolfe, Stellarton, N.S. 


Letters for publication must be signed 
and should be limited to 200 words if 
possible. 
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board of ministry on the basis of financial 
need and academic ability. Deadlines for 
applications will be February 15, April 30, 
and October 31, each year. Application 
forms may be obtained from the Board of 
Ministry, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J7. 

Mr. Goodfellow, the generous donor of 
the capital fund intends to see that it is 
always financially sound. He is a well- 
known industrialist in the city of Regina, 
and an active member of First Presbyterian 
Church there. 

The name of the fund is The Sampson J. 
Goodfellow and the Ann Owen (Nancy) 
Goodfellow Scholarship Fund. 


ARSON |S SUSPECTED as the cause of an 
early morning blaze which destroyed St. Paul's 
Church, Vancouver, B.C. on May 28. Built in 
1925, the church had to be razed. Rev. Norval 
G. Robertson has been minister for 22 years. 


R. J. BENNETT of |.B.M. Canada Ltd. 
presented a cheque for $1,000 to Bill Leslie, 
director of Fernie House, Toronto, towards 
re-building of the second residence. Looking 
on is founder George Fernie. This 
therapeutic group home sponsored by East 
Toronto Presbytery has just 

completed a $50,000 re-building program. 


Anniversaries 


167th — Rockway, Ont., June 6, (Rev. R. A. 
Sinclair). 
145th — Alberton, P.E.I., July 18, (Rev. Edward 
S. Hales). 
138th — Norval, Ont., June 20, (Rev. Derwyn 
Hill, interim moderator). 
98th — Dixie, Ont., June 13, (Rev. Kingsley 
E. King). 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


Q. Some of our congregations use 
debts in the Lord's Prayer, and some 
use trespasses. Why? 


A. It is a matter of preference. The 
word trespasses is taken from The 
Great Bible (so called from its size) 
which dates from about 1539 in 
England. The Psalter in the Anglican 
Book of Common Prayer has as its 
basis this Bible and trespasses is 
used by all Anglicans for the same 
reason. Debts is from the King 
James Version, 1611. In 1957 a com- 
mittee of our General Assembly 
reported on a questionnaire to minis- 
ters on customs in worship. (See Acts 
and Proceedings, 1957, pages 341- 
345). In the 204 questionnaires re- 
turned it was indicated that 66% 
used debts and 34% used trespasses. 

Both of these words have had 
subtle shifts of meaning since first 
found in the versions I have cited. 
Today the word debts to one Pres- 
byterian may bring thoughts of a 
grocery bill, and to another the idea 
in, “I am indebted to him for his 
favours.”’ I am personally not happy 
with either word, but if trespasses is 
used it should be pronounced cor- 
rectly. It is TRESpasses, not 
tresPASSES as so commonly heard. 
It will be a long time (if ever) before 
we settle unanimously for the trans- 
lation in the New English Bible, 
“Forgive us the wrongs we have 
done, as we have forgiven those who 
have wronged us.” (St. Matthew 
6:12). 


Q. When a congregation ‘burns its 
mortgage’ is it proper actually to set 
fire to the mortgage papers and burn 
them? 


A. Highly improper. The ceremony 
should be symbolic only. For legal 
reasons the real mortgage should 
never under any circumstances be 
burned, but kept in a safety deposit 
box. A facsimile of the mortgage, 
such as blank forms obtained from a 
lawyer, or even folded blank paper, 
may be burned in a basin big enough 
to protect against a fire hazard. The 
session may choose one or several 
people to light the “‘mortgage’’, and 
the minister will have prepared a 
suitable service with emphasis upon 
thanksgiving and prayers for the 
continuing grace of God. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Roud, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA 1R3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 
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PERSONALS 


The moderator of the 102nd General 
Assembly, Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, will 
attend the annual meeting of the Synod of 
the Atlantic Provinces, October 5-7. By co- 
incidence it will be held in the church 
which he attended as a boy, St. John’s, New 
London, P.E.I. 

A request for two extra copies of The 
Record with the moderator’s photo on the 
front cover came from Mrs. Lloyd Lock- 
erby of Hamilton, P.E.I. She taught Rev. 
Dr. A. Lorne Mackay in the one room 
country school where he passed the en- 
trance examinations to Prince of Wales 
College. 

The installation of Prof: Allan L. Farris 
as the eighth principal of Knox College will 
take place at Convocation Hall, the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, on September 15, 8 p.m. 
Dr. James I. McCord, president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, will be the guest 
speaker. A reception will follow in Knox 
College. 

Frank J. Whilsmith, an elder in Willow- 
dale Church, Ont. and executive director of 
the Christian Children’s Fund, has received 
a citation for service from the government 
of South Korea and a meritorious service 
plaque from Ewha University, in recogni- 
tion of his work with orphaned children. 

At Goderich, Ont. the congregation of 
Knox Church presented a grandfather 
clock to the Rev. G. Lockhart Royal and 
his wife on the 25th anniversary of their 
minister's ordination. Mr. Royal received 
the Master of Divinity degree from Water- 
loo Lutheran Seminary in May. 

Rey. Dr. Douglas J. Fox has resigned 
from St. Stephen’s Church, Peterborough, 
Ont. He will teach Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment at Huron College, the University of 
Western Ontario, in London. 

Knox Church, Kincardine, Ont. has 
called the Rey. George A. Turner who has 
been serving a charge in Lothian 


Presbytery in the Church of Scotland. Mr. 
Turner was student minister at Lost River, 
Que. in 1965. 


REV. DR. MAX PUTNAM and his wife and 
infant child at a congregational farewell 

in St. Andrew's Church, Kingston, Ont., 
where a purse and other gifts were presented 
to them. Dr. Putnam is leaving after 19 

years at St. Andrew's to become minister of 
the Scots Church, Melbourne, Australia. 
September, 1976 


Share 


your 
love 


—should little 
children have to 
go it alone when 

the rest of us have 
so much? 


Christian Children’s Fund is 


e EXPERIENCED e¢ ECONOMICAL 
e EFFICIENT e CONSCIENTIOUS 


@ This has been our performance for nearly 40 years — today, stronger 
than ever. 
@ Our Audited Statements averaged over the last three years show: 


e Total operating expenses were 
9.2% of total receipts. 


e Advertising and Publicity, included 
above, was 2.8% of total receipts. 


e In 1975 new orphanages, home-school 
programs and Family Helper projects 
were added in Costa Rica, Jamaica 
and Portugal. 


Christian Children’s Fund of Canada is an independent, non-sectarian, non- 
political, non-profit, incorporated charitable organization, registered with 
the Department of National Revenue, Ottawa, No. 0211987-01-13. 

For 38 years Christian Children’s Fund has been helping to meet the urgent 
needs of destitute, abandoned and needy children throughout the world. 
Every day requests are received from social, mission and government work- 
ers to admit these children to our nearly 900 Homes and Projects. 

Areas of greatest need are: India, Philippines, Taiwan, Indonesia, Africa, 
Mexico, Central America and South America. Will you help one of these 
kiddies to a new beginning in life? Write today. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 
Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director 


r---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA---~ 


i | 
: 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 - 
"1 wish to sponsor a boy { girl [ for : ‘ : a 
§ one year in a country of greatest need [] CCF is experienced, effi- L 
: Orn) (Names Country) eso) nen Ren yee and con- LI 
aI will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). Tncome Tag Drovet Ob tbe ; 
a Enclosed is payment for the Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, r] 
a full year (] first month J registered with the U.S. a 
8 TI cannot “sponsor” a child but want Committee on Voluntary a 
: Lon helpeibys giving «fee eee oe Foreign Aid, Christian LJ 
g CJ Please send me more information, Children’s Fund has been : 
1 Name helping children around the 

pig ee eg ee world since 1938 and at fi | | 
' AGOTESS erie ee a ea ineicenty tee ie present assists over 170,000 L] 
pee lges en eicated. neu, Prov. children in nearly 900 Homes and projects & 
g Postale Codes a amen om p-9.76 in over 45 countries. H 
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The Rev. Stephen J. Lookman will retire 
and resign from the Carluke and Binbrook 
charge in Hamilton Presbytery on Sep- 
tember 30. 

Rey. Dr. Robert Lennox, who has retired 
from the faculty of Knox College, will 
supply at St. David’s Church in Niagara 
Presbytery. 

Mrs. Kathleen Gibson, a graduate of 
Knox College, Toronto, has been appointed 
administrative assistant to the committee 
on inter-church relations, refugee and 
world service. She began work in July at the 
church offices in Don Mills, Ont. 

Colin Wasacase became director of the 
Fellowship Centre in Kenora, Ont. on 
August Ist. He left the Indian Affairs 
department of the federal government to 
accept this position under the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The Rev. Paynter Macintosh was hon- 
oured at a luncheon in Halifax, N.S. when 
he retired after 25 years as district secre- 
tary for Nova Scotia of the Canadian Bible 
Society. Gifts were presented to him and 
his wife. 

Rey. Dr. Donald C. Smith has left 
Medicine Hat, Alberta to take up his post 
as director of field education and registrar 
at Knox College, Toronto. Dr. Smith and 
his wife and family are living in George- 
town, Ont. 

Members of the session of First Church, 
Regina, Sask. shared with Don Malcolm- 
son in the celebration of his 90th birthday 
on June 9. Mr. Malcolmson was ordained 
an elder 50 years ago. He served 25 years 
on the session of St. Paul’s Church, Prince 
Albert, Sask. before moving to Regina. 


KIWANIS CLUB PRESIDENT Lloyd Henderson 
presented a desk membership stand to charter 
member J. D. McRae at Portage la Prairie, Man. 


A RECEPTION was held in St. Giles Church, 
Ottawa, in honour of Mrs. J. Vessie, 
who celebrated her 100th birthday this year. 
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AT AJAX, ONT., 350 
people attended a dinner 
to honour Rev. James Roe 
and his wife when he 
retired after 40 years 

in the ministry. The 

last seven were spent at 
Ajax where for a time 

his wife was organist 

_ and choir leader at 

St. Timothy’s Church. They will live in 

West Hill, a suburb of Toronto. Mr. Roe is 
currently moderator of East Toronto Presbytery. 


At Mackay Church, Timmins, Ont. cen- 
tennial certificates were presented to 
charter members Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Runnals and Mrs. Colin Robertson. 

Rev. Dr. Kenneth G. McMillan, general 
secretary of the Canadian Bible Society, 
has announced four staff appointments: 

The Rev. David Genge is the new district 
secretary for the Newfoundland District. 
He succeeds his brother, the Rev. Mark 
Genge, who was elected bishop of the 
Central Newfoundland diocese. 

The Rev. Byron Howlett of Dartmouth, 
N.S., has been appointed district secretary 
for Nova Scotia. He is a minister of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 

The Rev. George E. Ward of Saskatoon, 
already secretary for North Saskatchewan, 
will take on the additional responsibilities 
for the South Saskatchewan district, 
assisted by the Rev. R. N. Wright. 

Rey. Dr. Russell T. Hall, Presbyterian 


minister in Lagos, Nigeria for the past ten # 


years, has joined the national staff of the 
Canadian Bible Society in Toronto as 
resource director. 

The Rev. E. M. B. Wheelock has retired 
as district secretary of the Canadian Bible 
Society for North Alberta. At one time he 
served the society in New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. 

In British Columbia the Rev. Gordon 
Faraday has been elected president of the 
Penticton and District Retirement Service, 
sponsors of a 106-unit, six-storey complex 
for retired and handicapped persons. 

The Rev. E. H. Hunter of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Gananoque, Ont. has retired. He 
and his wife will live at Niagara Falls, Ont. 

A graduate of The Presbyterian College, 
Montreal, the Rev. Russell C. Archer of 
Pinellas Park, Florida, U.S.A. has received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Piedmont College, Demorest, 
Georgia. 

The Rev. Robert H. Grey, a Moravian 
pastor from Bruderheim, Alta., is the new 
district secretary in North Alberta. 

The Presbytery of Niagara has appointed 
the Rev. W. Ross Adams minister emeritus 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont. at 
the request of the congregation. 

The Rey. Desmond Howard and his wife 
and family have returned to Canada after a 
term of three years during which Mr. 
Howard was attached to the staff of the 
World Association for Christian Communi- 
cation in London, England. 

Miss Susan Tucker has returned home to 


Vancouver, B. C. after completing her term 
of service as an overseas volunteer teaching 
English at the Christian Academy under 
the auspices of the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Whitefield have 
completed their assignment under the 
board of world mission in Kingston, 
Jamaica. They spent part of the summer 
doing deputation work in camps. 

The Rev. Richard Fee, a 1976 graduate 
of Knox College, has been appointed to 
serve in Nigeria. After completing the 
missionary orientation course in London, 
Ont. he expects to leave for overseas. 

The Rev. James L. Codling, a 1976 
graduate of Knox College, has been 
appointed to serve in Elphinstone, Man. 
Mr. Codling is a graduate of the University 
of Saskatchewan and comes from Parkview 
Church, Saskatoon where his father is a 
member of the kirk session. 


YOUTH 


THE MUIR Memorial Trophy, presented 
annually to the best pupil in the 

church school at St. Andrew’s, Stratford, 
Ont., was won by Cory-Lynn Wray, shown 
centre left, with runners-up Julie 

Fraser and Julie Richards. Last year’s winner, 
Maryanne Morris, centre right, made 

the presentation. The award is based on a 
written Bible examination and attendance. 


What is a maturing Christian? Are you 
one? Sixty Atlantic Synod young people 
gathered at Camp Geddie, Merigomish, 
N.S., on the Victoria Day weekend, were 
faced with these questions. The theme 
speaker was the Rev. Colin Alston of the 
North Tryon charge, P.E.I. 


e 

Over 100 young people from the Synod 
of Toronto and Kingston PYPS attended 
the Spring Fellowship at Glen Mhor 
Camp. As well as four addresses by the 
Rev. M. Reside of Willowdale Church, 
Toronto, on ‘“‘What it means to be part of 
the family of God,”’ the program included 
square dancing, a sports competition, 
prayer breakfast and Communion. 


e 
The Toronto and Kingston Synod PYPS 
Thanksgiving convention is being held at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Belleville, Ont. Les 
Himigan will speak on the theme “We 
Give Thee But Thine Own.’’ Information 
and registration forms are available from 


Anne Vandermey, 5822 Bathurst St., — 


Willowdale, Ont., (416) 635-0036. 
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ORANGE 


. “Its more than 
beautiful!” 


It's family! A great big Christian family with charit- 
© able interests ranging from homes for children, 
the aged, to all kinds of medical and social 


commitments. It’s family life insurance plans — in which 
policyholders are the shareholders. It’s something for the 


whole family to be a part of. The Loyal Orange —® 


Association is more than beautiful— it’s people 
helping people! 


s 


I'm just one voice. But | believe in absolute 
ee religious freedom and civil liberty. | be - 
lieve in my Country—Canadal A united 
Canada. And | know that for my voice to be 


heard, it must be joined with others who believe 
as | do. Orangeism gives my voice 


more power than it's ever had @ & 
before! 


Christian ideals ... protection for the 
bo & future...preserving our language and 

our schools...respect for the Queen 
and for our Country and for each 


other—that’s what Orangeism is all a) © 
about. And it's more than beautiful! 


Please send me further information about ORANGEISM. 
| understand | am under no obligation to join. And that this is not 
a solicitation for funds. 


CITY 
PROVINCE POSTAL CODE 
Please fill out and mail to: Canadian Orange Headquarters 


94 Sheppard Avenue West 
Code B Willowdale, Ontario M2N 1M5 
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A $1,000 CHEQUE for the rebuilding fund 
of Knox Church, Alliston, Ont., destroyed 
by fire, was presented to the minister, Rev. 
Alex Clements, on behalf of Knox-Calvin 
Church, Harriston. Shown making the 
presentation are Mrs. Vera Richardson, 
treasurer, and Rev. John Henderson, right. 


CUTTING THE RIBBON at the dedication of the annex to The Kirk of St. Andrew, Penticton, 
B.C. is building committee chairman Bert Pelham, with some of the Sunday school children who 


will meet there. The annex is fully equipped for kindergarten up to seniors. 


BURNING THE NOTE that removed the debt 
from the Christian education wing added to 


Knox Church, Selkirk, Man. are, from left, oS to 

John Robertson, session clerk James Laye, THE GRANDDAUGHTER of famous author L.M. 
AT HIS FIRST Communion service following Marguerite Hawes and Greg Oliver. Montgomery, wife of Rev. Ewan Macdonald 
ordination, in his home church, Knox, who ministered at Norval Church, Ont. from 
Killam, Alta., Rev. R. W. Fee, left, 1926 to 1935, unveiled a plaque in their 
receives the elements from his father, memory. Luella Macdonald Veijalainen is 
session clerk E. F. Fee, as Rev. L. K. shown with Rev. G. L. Royal of Goderich, 
Lin, minister of the Killam-Galahad charge, CA MEOS a former minister, who dedicated the plaque 
looks on. Mr. Fee is the first to be ordained at the 138th anniversary service in June. 


in his congregation's 70-year history. 


AT A SERVICE of dedication following 
renovation of the sanctuary at Union 
Church, Thorburn, N.S., are, left, Rev. J. 
Bruce Robertson, presbytery clerk; Rev. 
John Finlayson, the minister; Rev. Dr. 

A. Goodwill MacDougall of the board of 
world mission, guest preacher; Rev. Edgar 
F. Dewar, moderator of presbytery; 

and Rev. Dr. Fred Pauley of Durham. 


AT ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, Pickering, Ont., 


the mortgage on the Christian education oy ee = — ce : 

building was burned. Participating were: THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF DON MESSER and his wife Naomi Gray presented an electronic 
Rev. Frank Conkey, Charles Carr, Mrs. Fanny organ to Calvin Church, Halifax, N.S. where the Messers worshipped when in that city. Shown 
Boyes, Doug Summers, Mrs. Helen from left are: Lorna Hill of Chicago, U.S.A., Janis LeBlanc, a member of Calvin and Dawn 
Brisbin and Alex Christ. Attis, also of Halifax, with the minister, Rev. Dr. A. O. MacLean. 
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BOOKS 


CHINA 
by Carolyn Purden 

This fascinating paperback is a collec- 
tion of articles giving impressions gathered 
during a three-week visit to China by the 
associate editor of the Anglican national 
newspaper, Canadian Churchman. In 
describing the remarkable achievements of 
this society whose people have given up 
personal freedom to a _ point most 
Canadians would find repugnant, she 
asks, ‘‘Are we really free, or are we, as the 
Chinese say, firmly imprisoned behind the 
bars of our own selfishness.” No matter 
what you feel about communism and 
China, this book is sure to make you re- 
examine your lifestyle. ($2.25, Anglican 
Book Centre, 600 Jarvis St., Toronto, 
Ont.) 


GETTING THE BOOKS OFF THE 
SHELVES, by Ruth S. Smith 

Do your books often become coffee table 
decorations? Here is a splendid outline on 


how to develop and improve library services 
for congregations. A pattern for educa- 
tional guidance is submitted in the six 
chapters, with a list of other resources for 
further study. The illustrations provide 
encouragement to keep books moving. 
(Prentice-Hall, $3.95) 


FATHER LACOMBE., 
by James G. MacGregor 

This is the 14th major book by Mac- 
Gregor, an engineer-civil servant turned 
author, whose reputation as a capable, 
entertaining history writer has been long 
established in Western Canada. Now he 
has given us an authoritative and lively 
biography of one of 19th century Canada’s 
most remarkable missionaries, Albert 
Lacombe. Peacemaker between warring 
Indian tribes, spiritual adviser to the 
railway gangs that built the CPR, friend 
and consultant to politicians and prime 
ministers, this Oblate priest, ‘‘the black- 
robed voyageur’’ to his admirers, was 
already a legend before he died in 1916. 
The excitement of his career lives again in 
this book, which every Canadian Christian 
should read. (Hurtig, $10) ohn SAMO. 


FOUR MEMORIAL windows were presented to 
Dixie Church, Mississauga, Ont. at the 98th 
anniversary service in June. Two were given 
by Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Pinkney, and Dr. and 
Mrs. R. J. Pinkney (above); for their parents 
and daughter. Two others, depicting the 
nativity, were given by Misses Minnie, Annie 
and Henrietta Allison for their parents. 

Their father James was the first 

ruling elder ordained in Dixie, in 1902. 


At Knox Church, Listowel, Ont. 68 
members of the junior and intermediate 
choirs presented the cantata It’s Cool in the 
Furnace. It was directed by Mrs. Gerald 
Fagan. 
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Lieutenant-Governor Pauline McGibbon 
attended the service in St. Andrew's 
Church, Toronto on June 20 at which the 
congregation continued its celebration of 
the centennial of the present building. It is 
now recognized by the Ontario Heritage 
Foundation as an historic site. The pews 
were filled and hundreds stood through the 
Kirkin’ o’ the Tartan service. 

Knox Church, Selkirk, Man. began its 
centennial early in the year with a civic 
service attended by representatives of the 
local and provincial governments. In June a 
homecoming weekend was held, and a 
service of thanksgiving conducted by the 
minister, the Rev. Ivan R. Carroll. In the 
autumn the CBC Hymn Sing will visit 
Knox Church. A preaching mission will be 
conducted by the Rev. Alex McCombie of 
Islington, Ont. 

When the Ninga Church, Manitoba 
celebrated its 70th anniversary three of 
those who attended the opening in 1906 
were present: Mrs. J. D. Bulloch of Reston, 
Mrs. Ellen McGuire of Winnipeg, and T. 
A. Hill of Ninga. A new organ was installed 
as a centennial project. The Presbyterian 
church is the only one remaining in the 
Village of Ninga. It is part of the Killarney 
charge. 

A wall memorial was dedicated at Erin- 
dale Church, Mississauga, Ont. in memory 
of Leslie Everton Adair, original elder and 
charter member of the congregation. 

In the Presbyterian Church, Alberton, 
P.EI. a quartet of young people and the 
church choir provided music for an even- 
ing service on July 18 celebrating the 
congregation’s 145th anniversary. Rev. 
Edward S. Hales is the minister and Rev. 
John Fortier was the guest preacher. 


/, BY CAROLYN PURDEN - 


Canadian y 
Churchman’s 
China series 


in Paperback 


Never before in man’s history has’ 
one society ever achieved such 

a major transformation in sucha 
brief period of time. 

Associate Editor Carolyn Purden 
spent three weeks in China recently 
and her reports to Canadian 
Churchman are now available in 
paperback form. 

This book is ideal for students of 
the new China, travellers, 

study groups, schools and libraries. 


Please mail to: 


The Anglican Book Centre 
600 Jarvis Street, Toronto 
Ontario M4Y 2J6 


Please send me copies of China 


by Carolyn Purden. 


I enclose $2.25 for each copy ordered plus 
25¢ for postage. 


Name 


Address 


City Province 


Postal Code 
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PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


LOY 3Z5 
DEPT. PR 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z]1 
364-8276 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 
Aiso tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (519) 853-1510 


BULLAS GLASS Lrtp. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


It now costs 15 cents for each copy 
of The Record returned by the post 
office as undeliverable. 

Please help us economize by 
sending notice of any change of 
address as soon as it is known. 

Enclose your address label or the 
code number from that label. 


The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 
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MEN 


MEN AT THE June PM Conference at Trent 
University, Peterborough, Ont. enjoyed a 
cruise on the Otonabee River. Recreation 
chairman Wayne Hancock, centre front, 


arranged the event, which included a trip 
through the famous lift locks. 


THE JUBILAIRES, of Jubilee Church, 
Stayner, Ont., provided music. 


Central conference 


Great messages, rousing singing and 
warm fellowship marked the 19th annual 
Central Conference of Presbyterian Men 
held from June 18 to 20 at Trent Univer- 
sity, Peterborough, Ont. 

The Rev. William Campbell spoke on 
the Directive of the Master, the Dynamic of 
the Mission; The Destiny of the Mature, 
and Builders Together with God. The 
missionary speaker, the Rev. Glen Davis, 
introduced Pastor Duk Sung Kim from 
Osaka, Japan and challenged the men to a 
deeper commitment to world mission. 

Special music was provided by the 
Jubilaires — a group of six talented young 
women from Jubilee Presbyterian Church, 
Stayner, Ont. The conference soloist was 
Bruce Dennis of Picton, Ont. 

The Rey. Brant Loper, an associate 
secretary of the board of congregational life 
acted as chairman. John Laing, the chair- 
man of the conference planning committee, 
led the singing. A number of the men 
enjoyed a cruise on the Otonabee River and 
over the world’s highest lift-locks at Peter- 
borough. 


At Caledonia 


Presbyterian Men of Hamilton Pres- 
bytery held their annual ladies night on 
June 22nd in the Caledonia Church. The 
largest crowd ever to attend, 160, were 
entertained by Mrs. Evelyn McLarnon of 
Fort Erie, Bill and Betty Leslie from Fernie 
House in Pickering, and The Master’s Own 
Trio from Hamilton. A special guest was 
the moderator of the 102nd General 
Assembly, Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 
On July 31 receipts from 
congregations for the 


General Assembly’s budget 
totalled $1,079,443, as com- 
pared to $918,879 for the first 


seven months of 1975. 

For missions the W.M.S. 
(W.D.) contributed $201,250 
and the W.M.S. (E.D.) $29,500. 

Expenditures to July 31 
amounted to $2,249,364. 


READINGS 


1 Nehemiah 2:1-10 

2 Nehemiah 2:11-20 

3 Nehemiah 4:1-9 

4 Nehemiah 4: 16-23 

5 Nehemiah 5: 1-13 

6 Nehemiah 8:1-17 

7 Deuteronomy 4:32-40 
September 8 Deuteronomy 5:1-11 
September 9 Deuteronomy 4:9-20 
September 10 Deuteronomy 6:1-15 
September 11 Deuteronomy 10:12-22 
September 12 Deuteronomy 5:12-21 
September 13 Deuteronomy 8:11-20 
September 14 Deuteronomy 15:1-11 
September 15 Deuteronomy 19:14-21 
September 16 Deuteronomy 18:1-14 
September 17 Deuteronomy 27:1-10 
September 18 Deuteronomy 30:11-20 
September 19 John 1:1-9 
September 20 Exodus 3:1-10 
September 21 Exodus 15:1-11 
September 22 John 1:10-18 
September 23 Acts 1:1-14 
September 24 Luke 24:1-12 
September 25 John 14:15-27 
September 26 Psalm 119:1-8 
September 27 Psalm 119:9-16 
September 28 Psalm 119:17-24 
September 29 Psalm 119:25-32 
September 30 Psalm 119:33-40 
October 1 Psalm 119:41-48 
October 2 Psalm 119:49-56 
October 3 1 John 1:1-10 

October 4 1 John 2:1-11 

October 5 1 John 2:12-22 

October 6 1 John 2:23-29 

October 7 John 4:1-15 

October 8 John 4:16-26 

October 9 John 4:27-38 

October 10 John 4:39-45 

October 11 Isaiah 6:1-8 
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September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


October 12 Isaiah 11:1-9 
October 13 Isaiah 40:1-11 
October 14 Isaiah 40:12-23 
October 15 Isaiah 40:24-31 
October 16 Isaiah 42:1-12 
October 17 Matthew 3:7-17 
October 18 Matthew 4:1-11 
October 19 John 15:1-17 
October 20 John 6:1-15 
October 21 Matthew 13:51-58 
October 22 Matthew 21:23-32 
October 23 Luke 13:39-49 
October 24 Galatians 1:1-12 
October 25 Galatians 3:1-6 
October 26 Galatians 3:7-14 
October 27 Galatians 3:26-4:7 
October 28 Galatians 4:9-17 
October 29 Galatians 5:1-15 
October 30 Galatians 5:16-26 
October 31 Galatians 6:1-10 


DEATHS 


LAIRD, THE REV. JOHN MUNRO, 85, pastor 
emeritus of Knox Church, Toronto, died at his 
home in that city on June 3. 

He was ordained 60 years ago after gradua- 
ting with a B.A. from Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont. and a B.D. from Queen’s 
Theological College. He was awarded the 
travelling scholarship, but it was 1916, a war 
year, and he chose to serve in Western Can- 
ada. 

After ministering at Shellbrook, Sask., 
Penzance, Sask., and Melita, Man., Mr. Laird 
was called to Knox Church, St. Thomas, Ont. 
in 1925. In 1943 he was commissioned and 
served as a chaplain with the Armoured Tank 
Corps at Camp Borden, Ont., followed by a 
posting to Winnipeg. 

In July, 1946 he became assistant minister 
of Knox Church, Toronto. As such he helped 
to found Armour Heights Presbyterian 
Church. After his retirement in December, 
1968 he served the board of world mission at 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, Sault St. Marie, 
Ont. and Wabush, Labrador. 

Mr. Laird was predeceased by his wife in 
1961. Surviving are four daughters: Mrs. 
Louise Turnbull, Thornhill, Ont., Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Palmer, Willowdale, Ont., and Doreen 
and Joan, both of Toronto. 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM, elder, Knox Church, 
Campbellton, N.B., May 27. 

BAKER, ROSS, 70, clerk of session, 
Andrew’s Church, Allenford, Ont., June 27. 

BARRON, ROBERT, elder, Emmanuel Church, 
Toronto, Ont., July 25. 

BATES, MELVILLE, 81, elder and trustee, Zion 
Church, Sunnidale Corners, Ont., June 29, 


St. 


BENNETT, KENNETH J., 32, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont., July 19. 
BETTS, RUSSELL, 71, elder, Blair Church, 


Garden of Eden, Pictou Co., N.S., June 8. 

BLACKBOURN, FRED, 56, session clerk, Knox 
Church, Keene, Ont., July 14. 

BROWNE, MRS. C. B. (CLARA), 88, senior 
member, St. Andrew’s Church, St. Lambert, 
P.Q., former Sunday school teacher, W.M.S. 
and choir member, June 18. 

BURNS, JOHN, elder for 20 years, 
Church, Toronto, Ont., May 30. 

COOK, ARCHIBALD SENKLER, 85, elder and 
manager, Mount Pleasant Church, Vancouver, 


Glebe 


B.C. July 1: 
DONNELLY, PAUL A., 65, elder and former 
Sunday school superintendent, Kerrisdale 


Church, Vancouver, B.C., July 6. 4 
FRASER, MRS. LYONS M., 85, daughter of 
the late Rev. William and Mrs. Dawson, 
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HEINTZMAN 


PIANOS AND ORGANS SINCE 1850 


Exclusive Representative for 


RODGERS 


The wards most authenticaly 
voced elechonc ogans. 


Our factory-trained 
consultant will gladly 
discuss your musical 
requirements for 
sanctuary, auditorium, 
or home. Call or 

write for free 
literature or 

building survey. 


=PIANOS AND ORGANS SINCE 1850 


25 SCARSDALE RD. 
DON MILLS, ONT. 
M3B 2R2 

(416) 445-7101 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 ‘Gags Road 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


ay. ORGANS LTO, 


BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P4 


YOU CAN HELP KEEP THE SPRINGS FLOWING 


“The springs of compassion are running dry.’ The Indian leader who made this sad 
statement went on to pay tribute to The Leprosy Mission and other agencies who by 
their service challenged and contradicted it. Actually, the Mission operates 24 centres 
and many more clinics in India (where we began 102 years ago) and we also aid or 
engage in work in centres in 33 other countries. Your prayers and gifts help keep this 
Chirst-like compassion flowing to 250,000 leprosy patients, young and old. 


Circle the area in which you would like more information — 


General Program: Prayer and Faith Plan: Healing Memorial Plan: 
Gift Annuity Plan: Wills Guidance 


Please PRINT 
Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss 
Address 


The Leprosy Mission Canada 
67 Yonge Street, Suite 1128, Toronto, Ontario M5E 158 
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Good News For New Readers 


The Bible Society has a program to provide easy-to-read 
Scripture selections in over 100 languages for those who have 


just learned to read. 


a Vinitee 
Going Deaf? 


Chicago, Ill. — A free offer of 
special interest to those who hear 
but do not understand words has 
been announced by Beltone. A 
non-operating model of the small- 
est Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4992, Beltone 
Electronics Corp., 4201 W. Vie- 
toria, Chicago, Ill. 60646. 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 
colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 


commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


This program costs over $1,000,000 annually and is of 
great significance to the millions of new literates. 


Send a SPECIAL GIFT please 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
National Office 
1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 1Y1 


...». MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 


their warm radiant colors come aliye each day 
making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW truly a living memorial 


e TRADITIONAL, and... moderne Designs 
e Repairs . e Releading 
e New Frames e Installers 


e Artists and in Stained 
Craftsmen Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 


SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario, L2A 5M4 


Church Furniture 
PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


CHAIRS - stacking - 

folding - wood - plastic - steel 

- upholstered - chrome - copper 
A complete line of tables and 
chairs for every purpose. 


= |, Peter Keppie Sales 
‘|| 57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
_ West Hill, Ont. 
Tel (416) 284-5260 


- “Specialists in Seating” 


life member of W.M.S., organist for over 40 
years, member of St. John’s Church, Mac- 
Lennan’s Mountain, N.S., May 27. 

GOLDSMITH, CHARLES, 74, elder, St. James 
Church, Forest, Ont., June 11. 

HORNE, MRS. JEAN, 75, life member of 
W.M.S., Drummond Hill Church, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., June 23. 

LIGHTBODY, ARCHIE, elder, University 
Church, Downsview, Ont., June 2. 

MacMILLAN, W. J. E., 85, long time elder, 
Knox Church, Meaford, Ont. 

MacPHEE, DR. DONALD S., retired clerk of 
session, Knox Church, Vankleek Hill, Ont. 

McGEE, THOMAS H., long time elder, Norval 
Presbyterian Church, Norval, Ont., June 8. 

MORRIS, GERALD S., elder, member of the 
board of trustees, Trinity Church, Victoria, 
B.C., July 28. 

PATERSON, J. DONALD, 85, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont., June 30. 

POLLOCK, MRS. R. (MARGARET), 87, Calvin 
Church, Abbotsford, B.C., honorary president, 
B.C. Synodical W.M.S., mother of the Rev. 
Murdo Pollock, London, Ont. and the Rev. 
Robert Pollock, Abbotsford, July 20. 

ROBB, JAMES W., 78, elder, Westminster 
Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., July 19. 


ROBINSON, MRS. JESSIE HELEN, life mem- 
ber of the W.M.S. and member of Knox 
Church, Carstairs, Alta., June 7. 

ROBINSON, SAMUEL J., 81, clerk of session 
for 31 years, Knox Church, Gorrie, Ont., at 
Kitchener, July 5. 

SCHARE, MRS. H., 88, life long member of St. 
George’s Church, London, Ont:, June 18. 

SCOTT, MRS. THOMAS (SADIE), 95, life 
member of the W.M.S. and member of Cro- 
marty Church, Ont., July 14. 

WALKER, JAMES, 93, Calgary, Alta, formerly 
of Carnduff, Sask., father of Elizabeth, dea- 
coness, wife of the Rev. Charles A. Mac- 
Donald, South Haven, N.S. 

WHITELEY, RON, 62, elder, 
Church, Don Mills, Ont., May 23. 

WILSON, MRS. NORMA, 34, organist and 
choir leader, St. George’s Church, London, 
Ont., June 26. 

WILSON, WILFRED ALEXANDER, former 
clerk of session, St. Andrew’s Church, Strat- 
ford, Ont., July 2. 

WOOD, WILLIAM, 45, elder, Knox Church, 
Keene, Ont., July 29. 

YOUNG, JEANIE RANKIN (MRS. J. B.), 83, 
long time member of Westminster Church, 
Chauvin, Alta., life member of W.M.S., at 
Edmonton, Alta., June 27. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 
Cooper, Glenn A., St. Andrew’s Church, Wark- 
worth, Ont., May 10. 
Fee, Richard, Killam Church, Alta., May 28. 
Herman, John, Robert Campbell Memorial 
Church, Montreal, Que., June 13. 
Sand, Richard, Ashfield Church, Ont., June 20. 
Sherbino, David E., St. Paul’s Church, Ottawa, 
Ont., June 23. 


St. Mark’s 


INDUCTIONS 
Ferguson, Rev. Roderick, Ajax, St. Timothy’s, 
Ont., Sept. 16. 
Freeman, Rev. Dennis, Burnbrae, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., Sept. 1. 


Kim, Rev. Sing Hak, Toronto, Rogers Memorial, 
Ont., July 16. (for ministry with East Toronto 
Korean Church). 

MacLeod, Rev. G. Claire, Truro, St. James, N.S. 
and McClure’s Mills, St. Paul’s, Sept. 14. 

MacPherson, Rev. W. I., Norval and Union, 
Ont., July 15. 
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McBride, Dr. John S., Montreal, Maisonneuve, 
St. Cuthbert’s, Que., Sept. 12. 

McCalman, Rey. A., Waterdown, Knox Church, 
and Nelson, St. Paul’s, Ont., June 21. 

McDonald; Rey. PP: A., Dartmouth, St. 
Andrew’s, N.S., and Musquodoboit Harbour, 
June 27. ; 

Mills, Rev. Paul L., Barrie, Westminster, Ont., 
May 6. 

Neil, Rev. Jack, Ridgetown, Mt. Zion, Ont., 
Sept. 8. 

Riseborough, Rey. 
Alta., June 25. 

St. Louis, Rev. Nan, Duntroon, St. Paul’s, Ont., 
May 25. 


Donna, Wanham, Knox, 


RECOGNITIONS 

Appel, Rev. H., Vancouver, Robertson Church, 
Bies Sept 2. 

Archibald, Rev. 
N.S., July 27. 

Dunkin, Rev. S. G., Warkworth, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., June 15. 

Fraser, Rey. John A., River John, St. George’s 
and Toney River, St. David’s, N.S., June 1. 

Herman, Rev. John, Montreal, Robert Campbell 
Memorial, Que., June 13. 

Lin, Rev. Rinson T.R., Vancouver, 
Church, B.C., July 8. 


Jack, West River-Durham, 


Chinese 


DESIGNATIONS 
Adamson, Miss Ina, at Bethel Church, Scots- 
burn, N.S., as Dean of Faculty and Director 
of Field Education, Ewart College, Toronto, 
Ont., July 4. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s, N.B., Rev. Howard McPhee, 
Box 23, Tabusintac EOC 2A0. 

Brooktield charge, P.E.I., Rev. A. M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rev. L. M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 
Sackville and Port Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery, 

113 Torwood Court, Riverview E1B 2K4. 
Summerside and Freetown, P.E.I., Rev. A. M. 
Duncan, Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 
Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. P. Brown, 
R.R. 2, Scotsburn BOK 1RO0. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte and Kinburn, Ont., Rev. Floyd R. 
McPhee, 460 Raglan St. S., Renfrew K7V IR8. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. John A. 
Bodkin, 855 S3rd Ave., Lachine H8T 2Z7. 

Chateauguay, Que., Rev. John A. Bodkin, 855 
S3rd Ave., Lachine H8T 2Z7. 

Cobden and Ross, Ont., Rev. L. E. Siverns, Box 
305, Deep River KOJ 1P0. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont. Rev. Fred H. Rennie, 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. T. A. 
Pollock, 73 Selkirk Ave., Petawawa, Ont. 

Gananoque, Ont., Rev. A. H. W. McWilliams, 
160 Indian Rd., Kingston. 

Huntingdon, Athelstan and Elgin, Que. Rev. 
A. Ross MacKay, 1575 Beaudet St., St. 
Laurent H4L 2K1. 

Montreal, Ephraim Scott, Que., Rev. J. A. Sitler, 
3666 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal H2X 2KS. 
Montreal, Livingston, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent H4L 1KS. 
Ottawa, Westminster, Ont., Dr. M. A. McCuaig, 

120 Lisgar St., Ottawa, K2P 0C2. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Dr. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston Road, Pointe Claire. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
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“THE PERFECT CROSS” 


A TASTEFUL PENDANT — AN ENTERTAINING PUZZLE — INSPIRATIONAL 


The silver plated case holds nine symbolic 7’s, which form the word JESUS. The enclosed instruction 
sheet holds the secret of getting them back together in the cross! 


The 7's are of red gold bond finish. 
Price with Sterling silver chain $9.95 plus Ont. sales tax 
Total length of cross approx. 11/2” 
Also available with sterling silver case — $14.95 plus Ont. sales tax 
Send cheque or money order to The Perfect Cross Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 
Box 177, Stratford, Ont. N5A 611 2-4 weeks delivery 


n Che Chorister Robe 


ony, iy “The Gown That Likes To Be Compared’ 
Yr CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude YW Vineent (968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


HERALDRY — TARTANS BeNOR AT Cane 
Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- SEND FOR 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, FREE ILLUSTRATED 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, eas BOOKLET 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, esnsales en ee ae 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. ic $3) Ae xa re ianite ean 
Write tor Brochure Vain coy 10/12 The Borough. 
Pinetree International, Box 703, l« al Canterbury, Kent. 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. Established 1785 


AEN 
Mant SS 
England 


——— 
"= RONCESVALLES CHAPEL —— 


436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


YORKE CHAPEL 2357 
767-3153 


Dfurner & frvler 


Off-the-Street Parking at all Chapels, 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 
Established 1874 


A Century of Service 


Rev. J. R. H. Davidson, 9 - 1301, Boul. Jean- 
Talon, O., Orsainville G1G 2LS. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 


Caledon East and Claude, Ont., Rev. J. W. 
McBride, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, 
L6V 1E3. 

Campbellville and Nassagaweya, Ont., Rev. W.R. 
Lewis, 241 Woodward Ave., Milton LOT 1V1. 
Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 250 

Dunn Ave., Toronto M6K 2R9. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. David 
Murphy, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, K8N 4L6. 
Lakeport-Colborne-Brighton, Ont., Rev. Stephen 

Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg K9A 2K7. 

Mississauga, Erindale, Ont., Dr. R. G. Mac- 
Millan, 52 Highland Rd., Oakville, L6K 1S7. 

Peterborough, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. J. A. 
Crabb, 1370 Holloway Dr., Peterborough, 
K9J 6G2. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s Ont., Rev. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie P3A 1B8. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M IN9. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W. J. Adamson, 
15 Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Pine Ridge, Ont., Rev. V. W. Raison, 
233 Thistletown Blvd., Rexdale M9V 1K6. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial, Ont., Rey. Dr. H. F. 
Davidson, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Ont., 


Rev. Dr. D. J. M. Corbett, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Rodger Talbot, 
150 Gateway Blvd., Don Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R. B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
MO6B 3L4. 

Trenton, Ont., Rev. A. L. Sutherland, 5S7 
Meadowvale Ave., Belleville, K8N 2LS. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 


Ashtield-Ripley, Ont., Rev. Robert H. Armstrong, 
Box 115, Wingham, NOG 2W0. 

Atwood, Ont., Rev. R. B. Cochrane, Box 231, 
Milverton NOK 1MOo. 

Brantford, Greenbrier, Ont., Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, 410 Colborne St., Brantford N3S 3N6. 

Carluke-Binbrook, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster, L9G 2SS. 

Dresden-Rutherford, Ont.,-Rev. J. E. Riddell, 
520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg, N8A 3C2. 

Hamilton, Chedoke, Ont., Dr. John A. Johnston, 
147 Chedoke Ave., Hamilton, L8P 4P2. 

Hamilton, St. Enoch, Ont., Rev. Walter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas L9H 1Z7. 

Kincardine, Knox, Ont., Rev. G. Noble, Box 400, 
Lucknow. } 

Molesworth and Gorrie, Ont., Rev. 
Innes, Box 247, Brussels NOG 1HO0. 

Monkton and Cranbook, Ont., Rev. 
Murray, Box 235, Mitchell NOK 1NO. 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. R. D. Duncan- 
son, Box 393, Norwich NOJ 1P0. 


Kenneth 


Wiad. 


Petrolia and Dawn, Ont., Rev. F. H. Austen, 720 
Hall St., Sarnia N7V 2C2. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First, Sask., Rev. T. A. Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina S4S 482. 

Swift Current, Sask., Rev. W. L. Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw S6H 4P9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rev. L. 
D. Hankinson, 1818 - Sth Ave. S., Lethbridge 
T1J OW6. 

Medicine Hat, St. John’s, Alta., Rev. Hector W. 
Rose, Box 221, Bassano, TOJ 1BO0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kitimat, B. C., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 237- 
4th Ave., E., Prince Rupert V8J 1N4. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B. C. Rev. Dr. 
Grant Hollingworth, 1680 Nanton Ave., Van- 
couver V6J 2X4. 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSION 


Ordained ministers urgently needed for the 
following congregations: Grand Falls, Newfound- 
land, Wabush, Labrador, Whitehorse, Yukon. 
Deaconess required for Tyndale House, Montreal, 
Que. Write the Mission Personnel Secretary, 
Board of World Mission, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, Ont., M3C 1J7. 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


urite DBD. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


AcCausland Limited 


ONT. M&Z 224 


MAKE A DREAM COME TRUE 
TRAVEL WITH US 


MARITIMES AND GASPE 
AUTUMN COLOUR TOURS 


Enjoy a 16 day Autumn colour tour to the 
Maritime Provinces, Gaspe and Cape 
Breton returning through the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
New York. Enjoy the Gaspe Peninsula, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick in one delightful tour 
which combines the quaint picturesque 
Gaspe with the old world charm of the 
Maritime Provinces. Visit Quebec City, 
Charlottetown, Halifax, Peggy’s Cove 
and. Saint John. Tours originate Toronto 
by deluxe Motorcoach on Monday, 
September 20th and Monday, September 
27th. Tour Price $469.00. Additional 
travel arrangements can be made for 
residents of Western Canada to com- 
mence the tour in Toronto, 
For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 513 
Phone: Office: 519-354-1270 
Residence: 519-352-1467 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xt 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


SECRETARY — CHILDREN’S AND 
TEEN-AGE WORK 
For position description and application form 
write to the Executive Secretary, W.M.S. (W.D), 
50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


THE CLASSIC ORGAN CO. LTD. 
Custom classic organs from $7,500. 
Brochure 


and stereo 
available 

210 Don Park Road, Unit 13, 
Markham, Ontario, L38R 2V2. 


record 


SOLVE 
MASS SEATING 
PROBLEMS 


for industry, clubs, churches 
. and institutions 


STANFLEX 
STACKING 
CHAIRS 


Send for 
full colour y 
brochure 
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STANDARD TUBE 
CANADA LIMITED 
WOODSTOCK ONTARIO 


MEXICO 
March 19-26, 1977. Mexico City, Taxco, 
Acapulco. Price $539.00 includes flights, first 
class hotels, sightseeing, etc. 

A GREECE, EGYPT, ISRAEL 

July 4-18, 1977. Exciting itinerary includes 
Athens, Cairo, pyramids, Jerusalem and much 
more. Price $1395.00 all inclusive. Join hosts Jim 
& Mary Holland, Cambridge, Ontario. Arrange- 
ments by Wholesale Tours International, 395 
Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont. M3P 1R6 


ECUMENICAL CHAPLAINCY 
Applications are invited for the position of 
Chaplain at the University of Calgary in an 
ecumenical format involving the Presbyterian 
and United Churches, working in co-operation 
with other groups and denominations. Applicant 
should be sensitive to the campus pulse, should 
be interested in personnel counselling and con- 
cerned with developing a community involving 
students, faculty and the wider academic consti- 
(uency in the area. Vacancy for fall term 1976. 
Apply to Dr. G. W. Hodgson, Director, Environ- 
mental Sciences Centre (Kananaskis), The 
University of Calgary. 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH SERVICE 
TRAINING/DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 
The Boys’ Brigade offers a challenging oppor- 
tunity for full-time Christian service. Position 
will focus on extension work through Canadian 
churches and training programs. Knowledge of 
“B.B.” program and communication skills 
required. Apply: Staff Committee, 50 Melbourne 

Avenue, Montreal, P.Q., H3P 1G1. 


RETIREMENT LIVING in all adult mobile- 
home community. All amenities for comfortable 
living. Visit or write for free brochure. Twin Elm 
Estates, 471 Caradoc Street S., Strathroy, 
Ontario N7G 2P9. 


f CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 
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MEDITATION 


“",. .By these, my son, 

be admonished: of many 
books there is no end; 

and much study is a weariness 


(Ecclesiastes 12:12, KJV). 


of the flesh” 


Results from tiresome study 


AT THE END OF AN ACADEMIC YEAR, young people 
the world over echo the sentiments of the writer of these 
words in Ecclesiastes. Some are much more bitter. Study is 
a drag, a bore, and, in view of current employment oppor- 
tunities deriving therefrom, a waste of time. 

The Ecclesiastes words were written before the birth of 
Jesus, and reading them today, after the passage of all 
these years, we see the correctness of the writer’s state- 
ment, ‘‘of making many books there is no end.” That is 
not meant to infer that the writing of books is a cinch. The 
British writer, Thomas Carlyle, having been found walk- 
ing on the downs of Surrey, said, “‘I am wearied out with 
the burden of writing, and am just come to spend a day or 
two in walking about among the hills.” 

But calling us back now from the freedom of summer, 
from our foot-loose wandering of hills, beaches and high- 
ways, seems like pronouncing a sentence of doom upon us, 
especially if we hold the pessimistic view of the writer of 
Ecclesiastes, that everything is vanity (v. 8). This chapter 
addressed to young people in the beginning, quickly passes 
to the subject of old age and the day when ‘“‘the silver 
cord” is “‘loosed’’ and “‘the dust return to the earth as it 
was.” 

While young, we attend school because we must. Parents 
prefer it so, but even if parents fail, the law insists. It is 
interesting to see that growing older and arriving at the 
age the law no longer applies, many go to school because 
they so choose. Most clergy receive much material indi- 
cating the variety of courses of study that is available to 
them and to their people. Even persons of retirement years 
are being encouraged to enlarge and enrich their field of 
knowledge and interest. 

It’s worthy of a moment’s thought: those young people 
who, when the last examination had been written, threw 
textbooks into the air and vowed they would never open 
another, pensioners now and going back to school! Why? 
There must be some reason. Something must compensate 
for the wearisome hours of study! 

As schools open and classes begin this September, we 
should look more closely at reasons given. Greeks seemed 
to be the first to cultivate the love of knowledge for its own 
sake, and Thomas Aquinas, Roman Catholic scholar of 
700 years ago said, “‘Of all human pursuits, that of wisdom 
is the most perfect, the most sublime, the most profitable, 
the most delightful.”’ 

September, 1976 


Though we sometimes learn too late, it is true that edu- 
cation helps to polish the rough edges off our minds and 
our personalities. It reveals mines of wealth which we had 
not dreamed were so readily accessible. Obviously, there 
must be good reasons for furthering our education when 
almost every school principal from the beginning of gradu- 
ation exercises has reminded his young graduates, “Your 
education is just beginning.” 

As Christians, our primary text is the Bible, but there 
are other books we properly read. It is neither necessary 
that Christians have the mental capacity of an Einstein, 
nor is it wise to close our minds even to the non-Christian 
material being so copiously produced today. Sponsors of 
candidates for election, or of by-laws requiring a 
municipal vote, urge us to avail ourselves of every oppor- 
tunity to know all sides of the question. A knowledgeable 
voter does not select his candidate by an ‘‘eeny-miny-moe”’ 
criterion. And it takes some application and study if we 
are even to grasp the implication of the words of Jesus 
(John 8: 32), ‘‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 

The writer of Ecclesiastes, pessimistic though he seems, 
saw some good results of study and wrote (v. 13), ‘Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear God, and 
keep his commandments: for this is the whole duty of 
man.”’ There are those of us who remember how John 
approached the end of his account of the gospel, writing 
(20: 30, 31), “And many other signs truly did Jesus in the 
presence of his disciples, which are not written in this 
book: but these are written, that ye might believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
might have life through his name.”’ 


Prayer 


God of wisdom, with so much to teach your people still, 
help us to cherish, develop and use the minds you have 
given us. Taught by your Word and led by your Spirit, may 
we truly be set free of the darkness of ignorance and super- 
stition. Help us to study and apply ourselves, that we may 
even be able to comprehend the love of Christ, which 
exceeds all knowledge. We ask all things in his name. 
Amen. /BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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The Christian Should Make a Will 


The Act of Making a Will is both a privilege and a duty. 
It designates the distribution of our worldly goods amongst 
those who survive us. 


The Christian’s will can demonstrate awareness that 
we hold material possessions as trustees of God’s gifts. 
A Will is the ultimate Act of Stewardship. 


By remembering the financial needs of the church in our own 
Wills we can help to protect our faith for those who follow us: 
just as our forefathers did for us. 


A Bequest to the Church 


Let each of us consider making a bequest to our local 
congregation, our national church or one of its institutions. Your 
minister or an official of the national church will be glad to talk 
with you concerning possible ways by which a bequest might 
help the work of the church. 


Consult a Solicitor 


Have a Solicitor draw up the Will to ensure that your intentions 
are clearly expressed and in accordance with all legal 
requirements. 


Write for the Pamphlet: A Christian Makes a Will 
or the Film: Bend in the River, plus cassettes with set of 
pamphlets on The Life Cycle. 


Board of Congregational Life, 
50 Wynford Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 
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Q What is Inter-Church Aid? 


A The committee on inter-church aid, refugee and world 
service is The Presbyterian Church in Canada’s relief and 
world development agency. The committee responds on 
behalf of our church to needs around the world including 
disasters and self-help projects. Its members are appointed 
each year by the General Assembly and include clergy and 
laity. 


Q How does Inter-Church Aid raise its funds? 


A Inter-Church Aid is authorized by the General As- 
sembly to appeal for funds for its work. Many congrega- 
tions have an annual or semi-annual appeal during the 
Lenten and Christmas seasons. Others ask their members 
to contribute year round by setting aside the equivalent of 
one cent per meal per person for Inter-Church Aid. Num- 
erous individuals make contributions directly to Inter- 
Church Aid or forward them through their church trea- 
surer. From time to time we make special appeals for 
funds to aid victims of major disasters such as the Guate- 
mala earthquakes. 


Q Does Inter-Church Aid receive funds from the General 
Assembly's budget? 


A No. However, the staff at our national church offices in 
Toronto provide a great deal of voluntary assistance to the 


committee without which we could not operate effectively. 


Q How much are we contributing to Inter-Church Aid? 


A In 1975 $149,000 was contributed by congregations and 
individuals across our church. In addition we received 


matching grants from provinces and from the Canadian 
International Development Agency (The overseas aid 
agency of the federal government) for some of our develop- 
ment projects. At the end of June this year contributions 


from across the church had already totalled $147,314, but — 


that included over $69,376 for Guatemala relief. This is a 
significant increase to date over 1975 and may well be an 
indication of our members’ increasing awareness that we 
must share our abundance with others. 


Q What are Inter-Church Aid funds spent on? 


A The committee allocates funds to three main categories: 

1. Development Projects: Through development projects 
we try to help groups in different parts of the world attain 
the level of economic and social development necessary for 
them to live as full members of our human family. Support- 
ing marketing co-operatives for small farmers and provid- 
ing funding and essential medical personnel for public 
health projects are two of the ways in which we work 
towards this goal. 

2. Emergency Relief: When great human tragedies occur, 
our committee responds as our resources permit by sending 
funds for the purchase of vital relief materials. Should the 
disaster be of major proportions as in the Guatemala earth- 
quakes, a special appeal is made for additional funds. 

3. Rehabilitation Projects: Following natural disasters 
and wars there is a need for ongoing assistance to help the 


i 


victims to rebuild their homes and community services and . 


reclaim agricultural land which has been laid waste. Inter- 
Church Aid has provided funds for many rehabilitation 
projects over the years. 


Q What percentage of funds received by Inter-Church Aid 
is spent on administration? 


THIS IS ONE of the 
eight development 
photographs available 
to congregations 

free of charge 

upon request to 
Inter-Church Aid. 


by Ronald W. McGraw 
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A Our administrative costs have traditionally been less 
than 5% of all funds received. These costs have been kept so 
low primarily because committee members have made 
major contributions of time and talents. 


Q What paid staff does Inter-Church Aid have? 


A We have one administrative assistant, Mrs. Kathleen 
Gibson. Fortunately, she is prepared to be a “‘jack of all 
trades” and do everything from preparing posters to draft- 
ing submissions to governments for matching grants for 
development projects. We do not have field staff but rely 
on the World Council of Churches and other international 
agencies to administer projects on our behalf. 


Q What does Inter-Church Aid do to ensure that relief 
materials do not get into the wrong hands or rot in ware- 
houses when. they are so badly needed? 


A As chairman of Inter-Church Aid, and a former relief 
worker for our church in Biafra, I am satisfied that the 
churches have efficient, reliable distribution networks. We 
work through local churches in the disaster area providing, 
as needed, expert assistance to co-ordinate the relief effort. 
Costs are minimal because the majority of the staff are 
already in the local area, familiar with the language and 
customs, and normally do not need to be paid from relief 
funds. There will of course be some loss of relief materials to 
wrong purposes, but the amounts are not significant in 
terms of the total operation. Because we work through the 
local churches where possible, we do not make the mistake 
frequently made by governments and other organizations of 
sending food and materials which are unsuitable or of 
having to rely on local government officials to distribute the 
materials. 


Q Does Inter-Church Aid co-operate with other relief and 
development agencies? 


A We co-operate with many relief and development agen- 
cies as we believe that our response to the needs of others 
must not be inhibited in any way by concerns about who or 
what agency gets credit. We campaign for funds jointly with 
the Anglican, Lutheran, Roman Catholic and United 
Churches in our annual SHARE appeal. We support relief 
and development through the Canadian Council of 
Churches and the World Council of Churches. Many 
projects which we have funded have received support from 
church and non-church agencies. When we see a need we 
try to find the best way to respond which is often on a co- 
operative basis with other agencies. 


Q Does Inter-Church Aid have a philosophy or a statement 
of goals and objectives? 


A We do not have a statement which outlines our purpose 
or prescribes our objectives and the manner in which we 
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should operate. I do not consider this a shortcoming but 
rather an asset as it keeps us from becoming tied to a 
restrictive policy which would make it difficult for us to 
adjust to a changing world. Our mandate is a simple one: to 
clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, and to seek justice for 
the oppressed. Part of our responsibility is to make judg- 
ments about which projects to support. This is not always 
easy as we may not have all the information we would like or 
the project may be controversial. We seek God’s guidance 
and try to interpret his divine love into the very human 
decisions which we must make. 


Q From time to time grants are made to groups in 
countries which have oppressive or corrupt governments. 
Isn't this a waste of money? 


A The committee attempts to respond to humans in need 
regardless of where or under what political system they live. 
We have provided funds to help pastors in communist 
countries and those in non-communist countries such as 
Chile and South Korea. We have assisted in the rehabilita- 
tion efforts in Europe after World War II, in Nigeria after 
the Civil War, in various parts of Indo-China and in Ango- 
la. We have aided flood victims in Roumania, India and 
Canada. We are cautious about co-operating with any 
government because their objectives are frequently different 
from our own. Corrupt and oppressive governments are 
normally by-passed by working with local churches or 
indigenous non-government agencies. Assistance to groups 
in these countries should not be taken as evidence that we 
support their governments. 


Q Do our small contributions through Inter-Church Aid 
really make any difference in view of the great need? 


A Most definitely yes. The familiar hymn about little 
drops of water and little grains of sand is a good reminder 
to us all that however small our contribution it is not 
insignificant in terms of the individual or the portion of a 
project which it supports. So often we look at the need in 
global terms and feel a sense of helplessness in terms of 
our own resources as an individual to respond. The contri- 
butions which we can make as individuals may not in 
themselves seem significant but the total amount raised by 
Inter-Church Aid has supported many worthwhile projects 
and enabled thousands to live with greater dignity. 


Q I would like more information about Inter-Church Aid. 
How can I obtain it? 


A We have leaflets, pamphlets, filmstrips, films, special 
offering envelopes and other materials available either free 
of charge or at a nominal cost. If you would like copies of 
these or further information about them please write to: 
Inter-Church Aid Committee, The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7. 


Q How can I make a contribution to Inter-Church Aid? 


A Contributions to Inter-Church Aid may be made 
through your church treasurer or by sending your cheque 
or money order directly to the Inter-Church Aid Commit- 
tee at the above address. 


THE AUTHOR, a former lay missionary to Nigeria, is now dean of 
students at Brock University, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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EDITORIALS 


The churchless 


CANADIANS WILL GIVE THANKS this month for 
many things: the freedom that we enjoy in this country, its 
vast potential and its varied opportunities, the relative 
prosperity that is ours as individuals and as a nation. 

How many of them will express their gratitude to God in 
church on Thanksgiving Sunday, or remember to say a 
prayer on the following day? If we are to accept the find- 
ings of Project Canada, the first large scale study of 
religion and religious attitudes ever conducted in this 
country, there won’t be many Canadians in church. 

This statistical survey directed by sociologist Reginald 
Bibby found that while half the population of Canada is 
under 27 years of age, only one in five of these goes to 
church regularly. Of those who claim to be Protestant, only 
28 per cent attend church weekly, and the figure for Pres- 
byterians is 13 per cent. 

The point made by the survey is that Canadians have 


lost confidence, not in religion, but in its traditionally ~ 


organized forms. As one newspaper stated it: 

“The opinion poll reveals that Canadians remain very 
‘religious’ in the sense that the vast majority still believe in 
God or some other higher intelligence and are very much 
concerned about ultimate questions ... Only three per 
cent said they were atheists.” 

This state of affairs offers a challenge that should lift 
the church from its complacency. The indication is that 
the church needs to seek and to find, as Jesus so often 
insisted. Seek out those who feel a need for God, and find 
a way of attracting their interest and enlisting their active 
support in the cause of his kingdom. 

We have faith in the church, knowing as we do that it is 
the body of Christ. We are aware of all of its achievements, 
in the present as well as the past. 

The popular misconceptions that many hold about the 
church today provide any easy escape from the responsibi- 
lities of discipleship. Let us meet the skeptics and the 
critics in the open, and shape the organization and pro- 
gram of the church to capture the attention of the thou- 
sands of young people who are looking for a cause to 
champion. 


Waste not, want not 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES are the highest 
users of energy in the world, consuming between the two 
some 43 per cent of the energy supplies of this planet. In 
our homes, businesses, governments and industries more 
than half that amount ends up in waste. 

‘In our haste to develop non-renewable energy resources 
to meet the insatiable demands of our affluent life styles 
4 


we, as a nation, seem unwilling to take the time needed to 
plan our resource development carefully, rather we deal 
only in crisis situations. 

The result is dangerous depletion of energy supplies, 
pollution of air, water and land, and above all, incredible 
waste. 

Yet in the midst of this waste, there are many other 
countries, especially among the newer nations, that are 
suffering acute shortages of energy needed just for basic 
survival. When tragedy, either natural or man-made, 
strikes one of these countries we take palliative measures 
by pouring in dollars when some long-term international 
planning and restructuring of the present economic order 
might well remedy the situation. 

And waste does not end with our natural resources in 
this hemisphere. There is the waste of human resources: 
natives caught in the web of welfare and alcoholism; the 
expertise and experience of older people carelessly cast 
aside; large numbers of chronically. unemployed in de- 
pressed areas; creative and sensitive young people lost in a 
sub-culture. 

We believe that the waste of our natural and human 
resources is due in large measure to crisis-oriented, short 
sighted planning on the part of governments and private 
institutions. There is a real need to bring pressure on 
decision-makers to design educational programs and find 
ways to examine personal life-styles, to change harmful 
patterns of waste and to see that there is reflective, long- 
term planning rather than band-aid, remedial action. 

We need to examine carefully this global village we live 
in to try and build a society based on justice rather than 
greed, and human development, rather than waste. 


From the Soviet 


FROM A GERMAN ADDRESS we have received a report 
of a general meeting of the Council of Churches of Evan- 
gelical Christian Baptists which was held in a church in 
Kharzisk in the U.S.S.R. 

About 100 representatives of the “unregistered” 
churches from all over the Soviet Union were present. The 
meeting, which was registered with the authorities, began 
at ten o’clock in the morning and continued until mid- 
night. 

There was an interruption when the militia arrived and 
began questioning members of the gathering. But after 35 
minutes or so the soldiers left and the meeting continued. 

A report was given on the publication of religious 
literature, some 350,000 copies since 1971. It said: ‘“There 
are several presses in operation. The voluntary workers are 
fully occupied for 14 to 16 hours a day. The girl printers 
who were recently released from prison are again at work.” 

The delegates discussed a Bible course which is being 
prepared for use in the Soviet Union. They heard of the 
need for stewardship and constant prayer to support the 
relatives of those who go to prison for their faith. And they 
re-affirmed the principle of separation of church and state, 
‘complete separation from the forces of the world.” 

The council heard that the congregation in Leningrad 
has grown from 20 to 200 members, in Kiev from 50 to 
500. 

Perhaps the practice of religion is too easy for us in 


Canada. The “unregistered” churches in the Soviet Union — 


seem to thrive under adversity. w& 
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Swear Not — 
It’s an Insult 


PUBLIC PROFANITY is increasing. 
In books, magazines, and newspapers, 
in films, on radio and TV, and on 
other public platforms, the names of 
God and Jesus Christ are dishonoured 
with distressing frequency. A promin- 
ent example is the film AJ/ the Presi- 
dent's Men. The one who blasphemes 
reveals, not imagination, not mascu- 
linity, not sophistication, but poverty of 
language and spiritual decay. 

Judaism has generally provided a 
good example of respect for the name 
of God. Even in oath-taking the Jews 
preferred to swear by the temple or the 
altar rather than by God. Jesus made it 
clear that for those who love God, all 
that is needed is a simple affirmation; 
one need not call upon any outside 
person or things to validate it. 

In James Russell Lowell’s The 
Biglow Papers there appears the line, 
“It’s “most enough to make a deacon 
swear.”’ For the Christian, nothing, 
absolutely nothing, is enough to make 
him take God’s name in vain. But 
many Christians use so-called minced 
oaths such as ‘“‘Goldarn it’; surely 
language like this cannot be pleasing 
to God. 

It’s time to speak up against the 
public use of blasphemous words. 
Common courtesy alone should cause 
those who speak in public to refrain 
from uttering insults to the God whom 
many of their listeners hold dear. & 


An editorial in the July 16, 1976 issue of 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY. 


DEER 


God sought to describe gentleness, 

And so a doe was born; 

He thought of pride, and fashioned 

A lordly-antlered stag; 

And to explain the 
word called grace, 

He made a dappled 
fawn. 

So one dusk, by a 
river's edge, 

I chanced to glimpse 
pride, gentleness, 
and grace, 

Caught, deep in 
tree shadows, 

Drinking. 


Heather Kirkwood, 
Lachine, Quebec 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


The right to 
strike 


by Gordon S. 
Anderson 


Pointe Claire, Que. 


MY DICTIONARY DEFINES a right 
as ‘“That to which a person has a just 
claim; power, privilege, etc. that 
belongs to a person by law, nature or 
tradition.” 

This raises the question as to when a 
right is not a right. Should it still be 
considered as a right when it tramples 
on the rights of others? 

Labour unions have the right to 
strike under certain circumstances 
defined by law. It is a right for which 
they fought bitterly and for which 
blood was spilled. 

On the other hand, under our social 
system, every citizen has certain rights 
which are defined by law and for which 
he or she pays in one way or another, 
usually through taxation. Among these 
are the right for children to attain a 
certain standard of education, the right 
to police protection and the right to 
have hospital care. 

When teachers, policemen or hospi- 
tal staff exercise their right to strike, it 
is obvious that the rights of a large 
number of people are negated. This 
conflict of rights cannot be permitted 
to continue indefinitely. 

The establishment of some new 
system to replace the strike as the 
ultimate step in the negotiation of 
collective labour agreements is long 
overdue. There are many reasons, 
including the following four, why the 
strike as an instrument of negotiation 
has outlived its usefulness: 

It is uneconomic. In every strike 
both management and union members 
lose money, all levels of government 
are deprived of tax revenue which they 
would otherwise receive and the 
economy of the entire country suffers. 

An illustration is found in the 
following hypothetical case: after 
negotiation and mediation a group 
whose wage rate is $5 per hour could 
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settle for an increase of 45c per hour. 
The union is not satisfied and calls a 
strike which lasts three weeks. At the 
end of this time they settle for an 
increase of 50¢ per hour, which is 5S¢ 
more than they could have got without 
a strike. During the three weeks they 
lost $654 per man in wages. It will 
require 13,080 hours of work, or 
almost 62 years for the extra S¢ per 
hour to make up for the $654 wages 
lost by each worker. In other words, it 
is only after 62 years that each man 
who went on strike will derive any 
benefit from the additional S5¢ per hour 
increase which was gained through the 
strike. This is questionable compensa- 
tion to a workman and his family for 
the hardships experienced in a three 
week strike. 

It is a system which is unfair to some 
branches of labour, in that a union 
representing people in_ essential 
services packs a bigger clout than a 
union representing employees in non- 
essential services. For example, a strike 
by policemen will be settled quickly, 
while a strike in a soft drink plant 
could continue for a long time. 

Strikes breed a contempt for the law. 
Under federal legislation the number 
of pickets is strictly limited and inter- 
ference with access to the struck plant 
is forbidden. There are few, if any, 
strikes in which the law is adhered to 
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in these respects. In many cases, too, 
the antagonisms that develop between 
management and labour during a 
strike lead to destruction of property 
and bodily injury. 

The greatest argument for elimina- 
tion of strikes is a moral one. It is 
morally wrong that the populace in 
general serve as pawns in a struggle 
between labour and management. It is 
completely unjust that children be 
deprived of schooling, that doors be 
closed to those in need of hospital care, 
that millions of people be deprived of 
mail service. The rights of the populace 
at large are as firmly established in the 
country’s laws as the right to strike. 

Surely some system can be devised to 
replace the strike as the ultimate move 
in collective agreement negotiation. 
Due to the suspicion that exists 
between management and labour, any 
proposal advanced by either side would 
probably be rejected by the other. 
Governments are notoriously hesitant 
about taking action which would 
disturb labour, unless the pressure for 
such action is overwhelming. 

Individuals feel helpless when it 
comes to stirring governments to 
action. There is need of some organiza- 
tion, some group, to sponsor the idea 
of a change in the system of negotia- 


tion of collective labour agreements 


and to channel the pent-up frustrations 
of millions of people into putting 
pressure on the federal and provincial 
governments to create a satisfactory 
substitute for the strike. 

I suggest the church as an appro- 
priate body for this purpose. Do I hear 
a remark that this is a secular, not an 
ecclesiastical matter? Of course it is, 


“Why not? We hafta put something in his when we go to his place!” 
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but branches of the church have been 
involved frequently in secular matters 
in which there was a strong moral 
issue, and rightly so. 

The church, as a national and inter- 
national body, with no ties to either 
labour or management, could do the 
job admirably. It could convert public 
feeling into such political pressure that 
governments would be forced to devise 
some substitute for the strike which 
would be fair to labour and to manage- 
ment and which would remove the 
great majority of the populace from an 
unsought and undesired role in major 
strikes. & 


A new form of ministry 
on the 
campus 


by George Tattrie, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


I WAS ONCE WALKING across the 
campus and the wind carried a few 
words of a conversation to my ears. 
The speaker was a university employee. 
His words were: “‘He ran all over me 
and made me feel foolish.’ It happens 
to the staff worker, it happens to the 
secretary, it happens to the professor 
and it happens to the administrator. It 
happens to all of us at one time or 
another for we are all subject to the 
temptation to do it to one another. 
This is what man does. He tries to run 
all over his fellow man, to use him and 
to subject him to his own purposes and 
power. 

When this happens at a university, 
people often find few resources with 
which to cope with their hurt or needs. 
For the university can be an imper- 
sonal institution, a setting in which 
people relate to each other more in 
terms of function or of levels of author- 
ity than in terms of particularity or of 
personality. Much of the time, in the 
university, people exist in isolation. 
Consequently, one of the functions of 
the university chaplaincy is to attempt 
to break down this isolation, to be an 
agent of reconciliation and to meet 
human need in situations where values, 


attitudes and actions dehumanize 
people. 
This means that this chaplaincy 


exercises a pastoral concern for the 
whole of the university community: 
administration, faculty, support staff 
and students. Yet there are times when 
the chaplain has a special concern for 
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the students. 

For, during university years, the 
student often undergoes the normal 
experiences of human existence; failure 
of health or of nerve, discouragement, 
depression, tragedy, failure or difficult 
problems of a personal nature to which 
there are no easy solutions. At this 
time, the university stands ready to 
help. It provides resources, human and 
material, to deal with these problems; 
counsellors, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, medical doctors, nurses and 
academic advisers. The assistance and 
advice this support community pro- 
vides is necessary and _ invaluable. 
Precious years are salvaged because of 
its perception, action and_ professional 
expertise. Many times its work pro- 
vides a turning point in a student’s life. 

However, the student may work 
through all of his or her problems, 
academic or personal, with great profit 
and with much assistance from the 
university, and yet continue to have 
needs which have been barely 
addressed or even recognized. This is 
primarily because there is a difference 
between a need and a problem. And 
the university, while it is excellent at 
solving problems, is not necessarily 
adept at meeting human needs. For the 
needs of people can never be met solely 
by problem solving methods. 

The chaplaincy exists to minister to 
these needs, which are many and 
varied. Sometimes they arise out .of 
personal situations about which the 
student cannot speak easily and 
quickly. Sometimes there is need for 
personal support which others cannot 
provide, or for forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation, human and spiritual. Some- 
times there is a need for friendship 
which is nonsuperficial. 

The authority for this approach to 
the university community is Jesus, the 
Christ, who also related to those who 
had needs to be met. Some of these 
would not admit their need of him and 
rejected him. With these people Jesus 
usually could do little or nothing 
(Mark 10:17ff). Others, however, were 
open to relating to Jesus and admitted 
their need of him, with astonishing 
results (Mark 5:25ff). 

In something of the same way, there 
are those who can use the chaplaincy 
offices, those who can or are willing to 
trust and to relate to the chaplain, 
those who are open to admit and to 
express their need; the student and the 
non-student alike. To such, the 
chaplaincy seeks to minister in the 
name of its Lord, even though its 
ministry is halting and imperfect. 


In order to function, the university 
chaplaincy needs both the material and 
non-material support of the church 
because its work is basically a mis- 
sionary enterprise. Consequently, as in 
any other ministry, this work cannot be 
sustained solely in the chaplain’s own 
strength. Conversely, the university 
chaplaincy seeks to serve the church of 
which it is a part. Therefore, those who 
are in any way involved in a university 
or who know of others who are in- 
volved, are encouraged to advise the 
chaplain’s office at the university 
concerned. The chaplain, on his or her 
part, will pursue any lead or take any 
initiative, in order to make a contact, 
to meet a need, to make a witness or to 
represent the love and concern of 
Christ, in the situation in which he or 
she is called to minister. tr 


DR. TATTRIE is a chaplain at Carleton Univer- 
sity, Ottawa, Ont. 


LETTERS 


The Living Bible 


I must take exception to Dr. James 

D. Smart’s article on The Living Bible. 
His claim that this version is a less- 
than-scholarly rendition of the scrip- 
tures is justified, and I believe that this 
important fact is recognized by the 
Tyndale Press. Certainly it is recog- 
nized by myself and by the people with 
whom I have discussed the matter. 
However, in his zeal to set the record 
straight, Dr. Smart has been unjustly 
severe in his criticisms. 
’ For example, Dr. Smart asserts that 
“justice in the Old Testament is never 
merciless.” Hebrews 10:28 in both the 
King James and Revised Standard 
Versions of the Bible, which are 
scholarly translations and not mere 
paraphrases, appears to soundly refute 
the assertion: ‘He that despised 
Moses’ law died without mercy under 
two or three witnesses.”’ (KJV) But 
because I am not a biblical scholar, I 
allow for the possibility that ‘‘a text out 
of context is a pretext” in this case, 
and am willing to be corrected. 

What upsets me far more is Dr. 
Smart’s implication that The Living 
Bible is promoting ‘“‘pie in the sky by 
and by” in Galatians chapter 1. Surely 
he is misconstruing the intended 
meaning! I have read The Living Bible 
in its entirety and at no time did I feel 
I was being lulled into apathy where 
“the injustices and miseries of the 
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SAVE THESE DATES 


For Ewart College’s program- 
mes in Continuing and Lay 
Education for Ministers, Dea- 
conesses and Laity. 
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LAY EDUCATION PROGRAMME: 


Theology as Biography — Varieties of 
Religious Experience 

6 Wednesday evenings, October 20 — 
November 24, 1976, 7:30 p.m. 

Leader: The Reverend Robert C. Mathew- 
son, Associate Professor of Religious 
Studies and Director of Continuing Educa- 
tion, Ewart College. 
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PROGRAMME: 

Family Ministries — How May the Church 
Minister to the Family 

January 25 — February 1, 1977 
Leadership to be announced 


LAY EDUCATION PROGRAMME: 


Prayer and Personal Religion 


6 Wednesday evenings, February 23 — 
March 30, 1977, 7:30 p.m. 


Leader: The Reverend Robert C. 
Mathewson 


CONTINUING AND LAY 
EDUCATION PROGRAMME: 


Planning for the Educational Life of the 
Church 

June 10 — 15, 1977 

Leader to be announced. 


For more information please 
send the coupon or write to 
the College 


|! would like more information 

about: 

ie Lay Education Programmes 
Fall Spring 


| Family Ministries 
[| Planning for Education 


Name 


Address 


Send to: Director of Continuing 
Education, Ewart College, 

156 St. George St., 

Toronto, Canada M5S 2G1 


present world” are concerned. (In fact, 
precisely the opposite!) If one only 
reads the New Testament — or even 
fractions of it, in any version — it 
seems to me well-nigh impossible to 
arrive at this conclusion which so con- 
cerns Dr. Smart. 

I believe that the chief purpose of 
The Living Bible is to convince new 
readers, and particularly young people 
such as myself, that the Bible is not 
‘“some gigantic encyclopedia that 
nobody ever wades all the way 
through,” but the most important 
book in the world. In my own case, 
The Living Bible has helped to rescue 
me from the brink of apostasy, and has 
whetted my spiritual appetite to tackle 
a more scholarly rendering of the 
scriptures. 

Margaret Emery, Stratford, Ont. 


Perhaps Dr. Smart could have spent 
his time more productively criticizing 
something other than The Living Bible 
paraphrase. For example the ‘‘Good 
News for Modern Man”’ (Today's 
English Version), also mentioned in 
The Record, and editorially at that, 
which describes itself as a ‘‘trans- 
lation.” 

The Living Bible, paraphrased by 
Ken Taylor, was never intended to be 
used for study purposes. Dr. Billy 
Graham heartily endorsed the use of 
The Living Bible especially for ‘“‘new”’ 
Christians, but I doubt that he uses it 
extensively in sermon preparation. 

My own experience is that I read 
through the King James Version once 
(that is right through) and since having 
The Living Bible 1 have read it right 
through four times. I, for one, am 
grateful that Ken Taylor produced The 
Living Bible. 

(Rev.) Cecil A. Cunningham, 
Embro, Ont. 

... 1 can find no argument with the 
facts as presented by Dr. Smart, and I 
am sure many have noted, by compari- 
son, the considerable discrepancies of 
meaning between this paraphrase and 
the Authorized Version translation. It 
can only be appreciated that such an 
expression of caution regarding the 
integrity of a paraphrased version is 
necessary and valuable. The forthright- 
ness and clarity of Dr. Smart’s criti- 
cisms are to be admired. 

I note that the article is almost 
entirely negative, and although I do 
not demand equal space, I think there 
are positive aspects that deserve 
mention. 


Perhaps it would be helpful to recog- 
nize that The Living Bible embodies a 
presentation at a different level of 
language and understanding, being 
aimed at possibly the ‘‘baby’’ 
Christians, and especially the spirit- 
ually “unborn.” Is it possible that 
these two categories encompass in 
excess of 90% of mankind, including a 
high percentage of Christians? 

I suspect that only the scholars will 
be offended by this Bible, and that 
rarely will others be led into serious 
error by it. As a novice six-year-old 
Christian of 54 years of age, I have 
been endlessly enriched and blessed by 
turning to it for comparison of a 
puzzling verse in the King James 
Version. 

Let me give one example. In the KJV 
“For after that in the wisdom of God 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe”’ (1 
Cor 1:21) =torthe scholar speriecum 
clear, but to one of my level an 
emphasis on the wrong words can con- 
found. In the LB “For God in his 
wisdom saw to it that the world would 
never find God through human bril- 
liance, and then he stepped in and 
saved all those who believed his 
message, which the world calls foolish 
and silly”... 

Lloyd Sheppard, Edmonton, Alta. 


Dr. Smart’s reply 


The letters sent to the Record and to 
me in response to my article seem all to 
miss the point which I was making. 
Their authors apparently know only 
the 350-year-old King James Version 
and The Living Bible. . . 

Several assume that I was trying 
to hold the church to the use of the 
King James translation. 

I am not at all surprised that per- 
sons who have been held rigidly to that 
text have been captivated by The Liv- 
ing Bible. | remember vividly my own 
experience years ago when I had 
Moffat’s version in modern speech put 
in my hands. I advise students who do 
not know the original language to use 
three or four modern versions made by 
competent scholars. There are at least 
a dozen available. 

My objection to The Living Bible is 
that it is neither a competent transla- 
tion nor a competent paraphrase. The 
authors call it a paraphrase because 
they are fully aware that it is not a 
translation. But a paraphrase must 

(Continued on page 24) 
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IT’S 60 YEARS or so since a Kaiser 
was at the centre of the world stage, 
but it will happen again this month. 
And this new Kaiser likes the pomp of 
being a ruler, and is prepared to 
challenge opponents, in a manner not 
very different from the old one. 

Chief Kaiser Matanzima has been 
waiting for the ceremony on October 
26 for a long time. That is the date 
when the South African authorities are 
due to transfer power over the Trans- 
kei to his government, to turn their 
very first Bantustan, or tribal 
homeland, into an independent black 
state. 


Transkei — an experiment 


It is a momentous step the South 
African white leaders are taking. For 
the first time they are yielding sov- 
ereignty over a sizeable chunk of the 
republic. The Transkei is only a little 
smaller than Switzerland and in some 
parts, where there is rolling pasture- 
land and the towering Drakensberg 
mountains, not so different. It has a 
long wild coastline, stretching half the 
distance between East London and 
Durban. There’s no doubt the map will 
look altered after October 26. 

They are, of course, not giving up 
this territory because they are on the 
run. Quite the contrary. Ever since Dr. 
Verwoerd started to push his theories 
of apartheid, or separate develop- 
ment, on becoming prime minister in 
1958, the Transkei was cast as the 
experimental model. Some of the 
brightest white bureaucrats have been 
posted to Umtata, to help build the 
structure of a new state. 

Some changes are impressive. Over a 
town of low buildings with corrugated 
iron roofs are springing up highrise 
government offices. After an early 
period in which industrial investment 
in the Bantustans was discouraged, 
and the South Africans tried to set up 
“border industries’ on the white side 
of the line, they reversed policies and 
pumped in funds for processing plants 
like a flour mill and a fibre factory. 
October, 1976 


Recently, they have been training 
Transkeians in some of their larger 
embassies as diplomats for this future 
state. 

But that’s the big gamble. Will any- 
one give diplomatic recognition to the 
Transkei? 

Recognition, after all, will amount to 
active acceptance of the South African 
government’s policy of ‘‘separate 
development,” with all the ugly hypo- 
crisies that are attached. The nastiest 
of these is the South African insistence 
that all people of the Xhosa tribe 
become citizens of the Transkei, 
whether they have ever lived there or 
will ever do so. There are 1,300,000 
Xhosas working or living around the 
big cities of South Africa, and by this 
constitutional device they will be 
denied any future rights outside the 
Transkei. If the South African scheme 
of Bantustans worked everywhere 
according to plan, there would be eight 
million or more blacks permanently in 
South Africa but having so-called 
rights in a homeland beyond the 
borders. When all these dozen home- 
lands were hived off into independent 
black states like the fledgling Trans- 
kei, the white core of South Africa 
remaining would still be about 85 
percent of its present area. Not a bad 
bargain for four million whites, if it 
relieves their racial headache. 

Kaiser Mantanzima is their strong 
card. Nobody has ever called him a 
puppet, but they can manipulate him 
from time to time. At college his con- 
temporaries knew him as a_ black 
nationalist. He became a tough, dour 
lawyer, then a politician. The South 
Africans knew how to flatter his liking 
for power: to mark the opening in 1965 
of a session of the Transkei Parlia- 
ment, they presented the chief minister 
with a high-spirited stallion, as if to 
say, ‘“You’re in the saddle now.” 

He has won some battles against 
them: at one stage the only harbour, 
Port Saint John, was going to be 
excised from the Transkei — but they 
gave it to him. He has lost some argu- 
ments: he asked for the release of all 
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Transkeian political prisoners (and 
that includes the great Nelson Man- 
dela, cooped up on Robben Island 
these dozen years), and they ignored 
him. 

His big challenge was over citizen- 
ship. In April the Transkei Parliament 
unanimously voted to amend the inde- 
pendence constitution (which those 
bright bureaucrats from Pretoria had 
drafted) and say that no blacks living 
outside the territory would be forced to 
take Transkei citizenship. 

The South African authorities 
knocked that idea on the head, as we 
noted earlier. And they did it by using 
the sledgehammer of taxation. Trans- 
kei citizens living outside the territory 
will remit their taxes to the Matanzima 
government. That could be a large part 
of his revenue, for the 1,700,000 living 
inside the Transkei certainly don’t 
generate as much income as the 
workers around Johannesburg or East 
London. If he doesn’t take them as 
citizens, he won’t get their taxes. Like 
it or lump it. 


Fighting on two fronts 


There will be pressures put on the 
Canadian and other governments to 
help the new Transkei Republic. After 
all, Canada is building up quite an aid 
program with neighbouring Lesotho: 
it’s a mere historical accident that 
these neighbours came to indepen- 
dence by different routes. Anyway, 
they’re at the same point now. You can 
hear the persuasive argument before it 
is put. 

At present the MacEachen response 
is one of caution: we won’t move until 
we see what African states do. And in 
June President Seretse Khama of 
Botswana left leaders in Ottawa in 
little doubt. They were wholly against 
recognizing the Transkei. 

So Kaiser Matanzima (like his 
namesake) will find himself fighting on 
two fronts — with the South Africans 
and with independent Africa. But 
don’t be too sure that he’ll lose. He 
hasn’t yet. w 


A PROPER UNDERSTANDING of the person and work 
of the Holy Spirit is of tremendous importance in the 
church today. The reasons for this are at least twofold. In 
the older established churches there is a general lack of 
awareness of what “‘life in the Spirit” really is even though 
there is often a sound doctrine of the Spirit. In the newer 
Pentecostal churches and in the charismatic movement 
there is a strong emphasis upon “‘life in the Spirit’? but 
often without a clear understanding of who the Spirit is 
and what he does. Both parts of the church need to learn 
from each other and to remedy their respective defects of 
Christian life and doctrine. 

The central character of the Spirit in Christianity is 
testified to not only by the New Testament but also by the 
early creeds. Ernst Kasemann, the German New Testa- 
ment scholar, has pointed out that “experience of the Holy 
Spirit is the real hall-mark of post-Easter Christianity.” It 
was the bestowal of the Spirit upon the church at Pente- 
cost that empowered the first followers of Jesus to proclaim 
Christ’s gospel of salvation “in Jerusalem and in all Judea 
and Samaria and to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8). The 
Spirit was the moving force which allowed Jewish 
Christianity to turn to the Gentiles and at the same time 
was the strongest incentive for those Gentiles who were 
received into the Christian community. 


A Spirit-centred faith 


What is true of the New Testament is also true of the 
eatly Christian creeds. The centrality of the Spirit can be 
gathered from the Nicene Creed. Its third article, as it was 
adopted by the western church, states: ‘‘... and I believe 
in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, the Giver of life, who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son, who with the Father 
and the Son together is worshipped and glorified, who 
spake by the prophets.” It is clear from both the New 
Testament and the creeds that Christianity is as strongly 
Spirit-centred as it is Christ-centred. 

Yet of all the articles of faith this one about the Spirit is 
for many Christians the vaguest of all. The Elizabethan 
expression, ‘“‘the Holy Ghost,’’ the use of which is still 
widespread in our worship services, has not helped. 
Children especially, but many adults also, must be at a 
complete loss to understand what is meant. 

Of course, the word spirit is not without its difficulties. 
But it is to be preferred to ghost which suggests something 
mysterious and even frightening. When we use the word 
spirit with a lower case it is usually easy to understand 
what is meant, as for example in the expressions, ‘‘the 
Canadian spirit,” “the spirit of the age,” ‘the spirit of 
76” and so on. But when we capitalize spirit and speak of 
Holy Spirit difficulties seem to arise. 

Some of these difficulties may be resolved by considering 
the biblical use of the word. The Hebrew word for spirit is 
ruach. In its basic meaning it refers to a movement of air 
and depending upon the context it can be translated as 
breath, wind, breeze and sometimes even storm. Thus the 
passage in Genesis 1:2 describing the work of creation 
“...and the Spirit of God was moving over the face of the 
waters”’ can also be translated “‘and the breath or wind of 
God was moving over the face of the waters.’’ But the word 
ruach can also be used to refer to mind, disposition, prin- 
ciple of life or principle of vitality. God breathes his Spirit 
into man and man (male and female) becomes a living 
soul. The Dutch theologian, Hendrikus Berkhof, sum- 
marizes the Old Testament use of the word spirit; 
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‘Animals have ruach; men have ruach; God pre-eminently 
has ruach. He is breathing, living, acting God. It is the 
great miracle of creation that this God transmits his ruach 
to his creatures and, in the highest degree, to man.” 

In the early history of Israel the Spirit of God raised up 
charismatic leaders in the early judges and kings (cf Judges 
3:10; 6:34 and 1 Samuel 16:13). Occasionally the Spirit 
‘was manifested as the unpredictable and irresistible work- 
ing of God’s power as when the Spirit of God came might- 
ily upon Saul so that he broke out in ecstatic prophesying 
(1 Samuel 10:6, 10). And again, when God took some of 
the Spirit which was in Moses and apportioned it to the 70 
elders who immediately fell into an ecstasy, an ecstasy that 
was infectious (Numbers 11:24ff). 

But in the mainstream of the Old Testament the Spirit 
is the source of the prophetic word, the power of God 
entering human history through the actions and judgments 
of God’s chosen representatives. This prophetic word was 
not merely words but event. Spirit-filled prophecy included 
both insight into historical events and action based on that 
insight. The Old Testament writers, however, recognized 
that not every claim of prophetic inspiration came from 
the Spirit of God. Ecstasy and visions could be claimed by 
anyone, including false prophets (cf Jeremiah 5:12-13; 
14:14 and 23:16-22). Consequently there is a_ biblical 
critique or ecstatic phenomena beginning in the Old 
Testament and finding full expression in Paul’s balanced 
and masterful critique in 1 Corinthians 12-14. The spirits 
must be tested to determine whether they are of God or 
from some other source. 

The Spirit plays a central role in the eschatological hope 
of Israel. (Eschatology is the science of the four last things; 
death, judgment, heaven and hell.) In the figure of the 
Servant of the Lord we see the Messianic hope: ‘Behold 
my servant ... I have put my Spirit upon him, he will 
bring forth justice to the nations.’”’ (Isaiah 42:1) It is also 
expressed in those words which Jesus later applied to him- 
self: ‘The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord has anointed me to bring good tidings to the af- 
flicted; he has sent me to bind up the brokenhearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to those who are bound” (Isaiah 61:1; cf also Luke 
4:16-21). 


The hope of the Spirit 


The expectation of the Messianic servant of the Lord 
leads on to the vision of the outpouring of the Spirit upon 
all Israel and ultimately on all flesh. As George S. Hendry, 
the Princeton theologian, has pointed out, the wish ex- 
pressed by Moses that God will put his Spirit upon all the 
Lord’s people (Numbers 11:29) becomes a recurring theme 
of the prophetic hope. According to Ezekiel (cf 36:26-28) 
and his vision of the valley of dry bones (cf 37:1-14) the 
hope of the Spirit is the basis of the renewal of Israel. 
Through the gift of the Spirit God will grant new life to a 
people which is dead in trespasses and sin. The high point 
is reached in the prophecy of Joel: ‘And it shall come to 
pass afterward, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all 
flesh. . .”’ (Joel 2:28ff). 

According to the New Testament the fulfilment of both 
of these aspects of the Old Testament hope is found in 
Jesus and his church. The Gospel writers present Jesus as 
the receiver and bearer of the Spirit, the one in whom the 
prophetic hope of a permanent presence of the Spirit is 
realized. The activity of the Spirit is mentioned at decisive 
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points in the life and ministry of Jesus — at his concep- 
tion, his baptism, his temptation, his first preaching, and 
his casting out of demons. He rejoiced in the Spirit that 
God had revealed himself and acted decisively in him 
(Luke 10:21). Toward the end of his earthly ministry Jesus 
promised that he would send the Comforter, the Spirit of 
truth, who would guide his disciples into all truth John 
16:7-15). 

This promise was fulfilled on the day of Pentecost (Acts 
2:1ff). There is, of course, a difference in the way that 
Luke and John represent the gift of the Spirit to the 
church. For Luke, Pentecost comes several weeks after 
Easter. The risen Christ commands his disciples to remain 
in Jerusalem and to wait for the promise of the Spirit (Acts 
1:4). According to John, however, Jesus bestowed the Spirit 
on the disciples on Easter evening (John 20:22). Easter and 
Pentecost are, as it were, telescoped together. 


Part of total salvation 


Yet both Luke and John are agreed that the Spirit was 
bestowed upon the church only after the earthly ministry 
of Jesus had been completed. The reason for this is that it 
is the function of the Spirit to bring the work of Christ to 
the remembrance of the Christian community (John 14:26). 
As Dr. George S. Hendry has written in his fine book, The 
Holy Spirit in Christian Theology: ‘The presence of the 
Spirit is always secondary to, and consequent upon, the 
presence of the incarnate Christ. It is Christ, and not the 
Spirit, who became incarnate and wrought in history the 
work of God for the salvation of men. The function of the 
Spirit is essentially subservient and instrumental. to the 
work of the incarnate Christ”’ (p. 23). 

Pentecost must not be understood therefore as it is 
sometimes represented as the beginning of “‘the age of the 
Spirit,’” which could imply that the Spirit has come to 
supersede Christ. Rather the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost 
is part of the total salvation event wrought by the one God, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. It is the same Spirit who 
brooded upon the waters over all creation, who spoke 
through the prophets, who was with Jesus at the critical 
points of his life and ministry, who was manifested in his 
fulness in the outpouring upon the church on the day of 
Pentecost. The Spirit came to dwell with the church in a 
permanent way. 

Moreover, the crucial result of this outpouring of the 
Spirit was not ecstatic experience for its own sake. The 
speaking in tongues at Pentecost was a missional gift; 
namely, the power to preach the gospel of the crucified, 
risen and ascended Christ to all nations. But above all the 
meaning of Pentecost is that it overcame the curse of 
Babel. The church which was created by the Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost reversed the chaotic misunderstanding 
caused by the confusion of tongues at Babel. People who 
were gathered from different lands and who spoke dif- 
ferent languages, heard the gospel proclaimed in their own 
language. Where disunity had once prevailed, unity and 
fellowship were the new reality. 

With this biblical background in mind, we can now state 
briefly who the Spirit is. 

First, the Spirit is the Lord (cf 2 Cor. 3:17). To call the 
Holy Spirit Lord means to call him worthy of worship, that 
is, to say he is divine. The Spirit is none other than God 
himself. He is not just an agent of God, a stepped-down or 
depotentiated divinity, but the living God himself. The 
Holy Spirit is a person. This means that he is someone 
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rather than something. es common error is to speak of the 
Spirit as a neuter, an “‘it.”” There is a tendency to think of 
him as an impersonal ane or force, like electricity, so 
that if we can somehow be plugged in to. God, a power will 
flow into our lives. This kind of analogy is wrong because 
it depersonalizes. The Spirit works personally; making, 
recreating and dealing with us as persons. 

This truth is embodied in the doctrine of the Trinity 
which states that just as there is an eternal Christ in God 
by whom he reaches out to redeem humankind so there is 
an eternal Holy Spirit by whom this intention and act 
become effectual in our lives. 

Secondly, the Spirit is the Creator Spirit. According to 
the witness of scripture the Spirit is the power by means of 
which God acts. The divine Spirit is at work in creation 
and in the preservation of human life. He is the principle 
of life in all living things. God creates through the agency 
of the word and Spirit. This means that the creative 
activity of God is not done at a distance. It is done for us. 

Thirdly, the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. The work and 
purpose of the Spirit coincides absolutely with the purpose 
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and work of Christ. It is to Christ that the Spirit witnesses. 
What has happened once and for all in the life, death and 
resurrection of Christ is continually brought to fruition by 
the action of God’s Spirit in us. He does not add anything 
essential to what God has already said and done in Jesus 
Christ. The New Testament knows no work of the Spirit 
except in relation to the historical manifestation of Christ. 
In the fourth gospel the Spirit is the remembrancer not 
innovator. The Spirit’s function is not to bring in a new 
and different epoch in the revelation of God. Purely and 
simply he recalls and represents the truth that is in Christ. 


Fourthly, the Spirit creates the church. The church owes 
to the Spirit its origin, existence and continued life. By the 
Spirit it is vivified, sustained and guided. But for all the 
links between them there is no identity but a fundamental 
distinction between the Spirit and the church. The Spirit is 
not the prisoner of the church. He rules the church but 
never becomes the church’s own spirit or merges with it. 

All the members of the church without exception share 
in the Spirit: “For by one Spirit we were all baptized into 
one body ... and all were made to drink of one Spirit’’ (1 
Cor. 12:13). That all share in the Spirit is one of the basic 
differences between the old covenant and the new. Indeed 
not to share in the Spirit is not to be a Christian at all. 

Fifthly, the Spirit imparts gifts to the church. These gifts 
or charismata are given in the Spirit’s sovereign freedom. 
They are not the privilege of the few, whether ordained or 
lay people, but of all Christians. Each Christian, therefore, 
is expected to exercise his or her own gift. Although these 
gifts are given individually they are given in the church. 
Thus Paul prefaces his list of the gifts with the words, 
“God has appointed in the church” (1 Cor. 12:28). Within 
the great variety of gifts which the Spirit bestows there is, 
according to Paul, a certain order or hierarchy. Apostles, 
prophets and teachers are put in the first three places (cf 1 
Cor. 12:28; Ephesians 2:20; 4:11). The various gifts seem 
to fall into three main groups: those concerned with 
preaching (these appear to be primary), those concerned 
with service, and those concerned with leadership. 


Come, Holy Spirit 


The Apostle Paul also deals with the more sensational 
gifts such as speaking with tongues and healing and he 
suggests certain safeguards and limitations. What is 
important is not the ordinariness or the extraordinariness 
of a gift (charisma) but whether it bears witness to Christ, 
builds up the Christian community and is motivated by 
love. Without love none of the gifts is truly spiritual (cf 1 
Cor. 13). Yet Paul does not forbid the sensational gifts 
such as speaking with tongues provided that no more than 
two or three speak at a time, each in turn and there is an 
interpreter. Thus Paul stresses the matter of intelligibility. 
Unless what is said can be understood by those who hear 
it, there is no building up of the congregation (cf 1 Cor. 
14:27 ff). Moreover, all things must be done ‘‘decently and 
in order” (1 Cor. 14:40). God is not a ‘‘God of confusion 
but of peace’ (1 Cor. 14:33). Arbitrariness, disorder, 
division and chaos in the church cannot be the work of the 
Spirit of God. 

The church today is in great need of the vivifying and 
renewing work of the Spirit. It must continually pray: 
come, Holy Spirit. * 


THE SEVENTH ARTICLE in the series What We Believe, written by the 
minister of Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 
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Washinston’s National Cathedral 


ON JULY THE 8TH before a congregation of 5,000 Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth participated in the dedication of 
the nave of Washington Cathedral, which stands on Mount 
Saint Alban overlooking the U.S. capital. Prince Philip 
shared in the ceremony, as did President Gerald Ford and 
his wife. 

The cathedral project began with George Washington, 
who first proposed “‘a great church for national purposes 
in the capital city.” But the foundation stone was not laid 
until 1907, when President Theodore Roosevelt was the 
speaker. 

Most cathedrals of this size (it is the sixth largest in the 
world) take centuries to construct. However the target date 
for the twin west towers, yet to be added, is 1980, so 
Washington Cathedral should be completed in the com- 
paratively brief span of 73 years. 

Built in the shape of a cross, the architecture is 14th 
century Gothic. It requires no structural steel, the flying 
buttresses balance the outward thrust of its Indiana lime- 
stone walls. The top of the Gloria in Excelsis tower is the 
highest point in Washington, 676 feet above sea level. 

Known widely as the National Cathedral, the proper 
name is the Cathedral of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. It is 
administered by the Episcopal (Anglican) Church, but is 
used by many other denominations. 

Last May the Associated Church Press ane the Catholic 
Press Association opened their joint annual convention by 
worshipping together there. A Presbyterian minister and a 
Jesuit priest joined the dean, the Very Rev. Francis B. 
Sayre, in conducting that ecumenical service. 

Friends of the project in other countries have supported 
the National Cathedral Association in its campaign for 
funds. 

Canada is represented by the Canadian National 
Cathedral Association led by a Lutheran minister in 
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Hamilton, Ont., the Rev. Earl W. Haase. In 1947 he first 
saw the cathedral under construction when he was on his 
honeymoon. Then 23 years later he heard Dean Sayre 
speak in Hamilton and was appalled to learn that for lack 
of funds the cathedral might never be completed. 

Through Mr. Haase more than 100 Canadians from all 
walks of life donated the keystone and the four huge 
arches that support it in the Churchill Porch. The 
memorial to the British statesman is in the entrance to the 
tower of St. Paul, and its theme is international goodwill. 
Carved in the keystone, 40 feet above the floor, are the 
arms of the United States and the British royal coat-of- 
arms, symbolizing Sir Winston’s dual citizenship and 
marking the lengthy friendship between the two countries. 

The Churchill Porch contains three statues: that of 
Stephen Langton, who as Archbishop of Canterbury was a 
leader in the struggle which forced King John to sign the 
Magna Carta in 1215; Simon de Montfort, who persuaded 
King Henry the Third to accept the Provisions of Oxford 
and helped create the first parliament in the year 1265; 
and Sir Edward Coke, the chief justice who in the time of 
King James the First established that a ruler is bound by 
the common law. 

Among the more than SO cathedral windows so far 
installed is the Canada window. Its central figure is St. 
Lawrence, the martyr, and below him is the coat-of-arms 
of Canada. Champlain and Wolfe are among the figures 
depicted in stained glass, as is Sir Frederick Banting, the 
co-discoverer of insulin. Shown on an improvised raft on a 
northern river is William Carpenter Bompas, the first 
Anglican bishop of Athabaska, who was consecrated in 
May, 1874. 

The National Cathedral is probably the only pure Gothic 
structure to be built in this century. It is well worth 
seeing. /BY DECOURCY H. RAYNER 
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THE OLD BLACK M. P. stretched back in his chair. He 
was clearly embarrassed. His minister had just been called 
to the telephone and he felt that he must make some 
conversation with the white visitors. We were in one of the 
meagre plots of ground which have been set aside by the 
South African government as ‘‘Homelands,” with certain 
restricted rights for independent rule. 

“My African tongue sticks to the roof of my mouth 
when I try to talk English,” the old man-began. He gazed 
at the ceiling rather than at us. “I find it hard to believe 
there is a ‘God when I think how the men who brought us 
our faith have treated us.”” He blurted it all out and then 
waited to see what effect his words were having on the 
visitors. 

This experience was by no means a rare one in my 
journeys across the republic. After seeing the appalling 
slum which is the black township of Alexandra, I was 
guest of six ministers of the Dutch Reformed Church — 
three black and three white. The government had only 
recently brought down its budget, and a black cleric 
opened the conversation. 

“What do you think it feels like to grow older and to 
know that when I am too tired to work any more I will 
have no house, no property of my own — it is against the 
law for me to own land,” he began. 

There could be no reply, so he continued, “‘In the 
budget old age pension rates have been struck which mean 
that a poor white man will retire on four times the pension 
given to a poor black man. Yet we all buy our food at the 
same prices!” 

For four hours we talked, and the picture became quite 
clear. Until very recently the whites had deliberately kept 
the blacks unskilled, unable to acquire property, and 
indeed unable to compete with white tradesmen or semi- 
skilled labour. They were regarded as a rather superior 
kind of animal, unfit for ordinary human intercourse but 
to be stabled and fed in minimal conditions necessary for 
their optimum performance as servants. Not quite slaves 
— but not far from it either. 

I have said that this was true until recently, and to be 
fair, I must add at once that everywhere I went there were 
indications of change. Whereas once it was an offence for 
a black man to be found working with a trowel in his 
hands, there are now technical schools and, in the Home- 
lands at least, there are trade schools and blacks are even 
being trained as telephone technicians — an area of great 
conservatism in the past. 


Advances, if... 


Talking with a cabinet minister one felt his desire for 
change was very strong indeed, and at the same time 
perhaps the most realistic sense of the time-scale available 
that I struck among white leaders. 

“There will be great advances within the next two 
years,’ he said, adding, ““That is, if we have another two 
years.”’ He indicated that if that two years were success- 
fully negotiated, then the way could be paved for yet more 
progress in the two years after that. 

The greatest surprise, and it was a pleasant one, was 
with regard to the attitude of leading members of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. It was from this sector that some 
of the most intransigent attitudes in support of apartheid 
had once derived. Books were written purporting to find 
biblical justification for the concept. Bitter reprisals were 
taken against those who dared to step outside the confines 
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A PASSBOOK must be carried by all blacks working in South African 
cities. It shows the area in which the holder is allowed to live 

and work, and must be signed each month by his employer. Failure to 
keep the passbook up-to-date may mean arrest, fine or imprisonment. 


by Malcolm Mackay 
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of the status quo. No doubt there are still plenty of dom- 
inees who have their sympathies with the ultra-conserva- 
tives, but I did not discover them. 

On the contrary, talking with groups of theological 
students, younger ministers, professors of theology and 
retired ministers — a wide cross-section — I found a 
universal recognition that change was overdue. Some men 
indeed indicated a readiness to stand out against all 
attempts to intimidate or silence them. Yet, through it all, 
I had the impression that they felt there was more time 
available for change than I gathered when talking to 
black, coloured or Indian leaders. 

One black minister told how he had gathered a group of 
nurses to join in a recent day of prayer, called by the Prime 
Minister. ‘““‘What do we pray for?” the girls asked. Some of 
them suggested, “Let us pray for the communists to come 
more quickly. Things under communism could not be any 
worse than they are here.” 


Not soft 


Yet as we talked one could see the black men, again and 
again, facing the full dimension of their hurts and in- 
justices but with firm and certain convictions about their 
true scale of values. 

“Our people know nothing about communism. They are 
not allowed to read about it,’’ one black leader said. ‘Yet 
we all know that there are some ways which we can take 
which will destroy us all. Violence breeds violence, and it 
kills things of great value in the man who uses it.” 

My most outstanding impression of my time in South 
Africa was of the depth and quality of the Christian con- 
victions of the black people — despite the fact that they 
had received this faith at the hands of men who treated 
them so badly. Again and again I felt humbled by their 
readiness to suffer rather than compromise. I felt that I 
could look ahead to a day when the rediscovery of the 
great truths of the gospel would come about in the West 
through the witness and work of black missionaries. 

But were these black men just being soft and their faith 
used to keep them subdued? Nobody who talked with the 
majority of black men that I met could be of that opinion. 
These men and women were determined that change 
would occur, and soon. If it were not to be along the road 
of violence and force, then how? This is the most impor- 
tant question facing not only South Africa, but every other 
nation on earth today. 


Whites only 


Peter Gordon is a schoolmaster. He lives in a delightful 
cottage in Somerset West. I was struck with the care and 
taste with which he has furnished it, with the swimming 
pool set in immaculate lawns, surrounded by ornamental 
walls. There is even a guest cottage in the grounds. The 
Gordons have lived there for three generations. But now 
they must move. They have been served notice to quit — 
simply because they are coloured, and this area has now 
been rezoned for whites only. What is more, their property 
has an official value of 5,000 Rand, whereas its market 
value is nearer 40,000 Rand. He is required to pay 50% tax 
on anything above the official value he may receive! 

The Gordons are Christians, and they reject at once any 
course of action based on hatred and bitterness — which I 
frankly found miraculous. In their situation I would not 
only be angry and determined to fight such obvious in- 
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justice, as they were, but I would also be bitter and full of 
resentment, which they had conquered. As a result of their 
spirit many, many people, especially white people, were 
coming to their aid. A- petition was gathering hosts of 
signatures, and one felt that this matter was stirring the 
consciences and hearts of people which had far too long 
lain dormant. The press took up the story and leading 
churchmen began to act. 


In tears 


After a meeting at which several Africans spoke without 
heat or bitterness about their conditions and treatment at 
the hands of the authorities, I saw a young Afrikaner in 
tears. ‘‘I just had no idea; I never dreamt that people were 
being hurt like this,’ was the amazing but absolutely 
sincere response. There is a kind of pathological blindness 
among the whites, and especially the Afrikaners today. 
How has it come about? Perhaps, if it is to be cured, if 
these fine, generous, devout people are to discover the 
richness of friendships and human relationships which 
they are rejecting, then it is first essential to look at causes. 

It is here that I, as a Britisher (my father was a Scot and 
my parents were married in Britain) need to be honest. It 
is less than a century since the most powerful nation on 
earth put’ God-fearing Boer farmers to the sword. For 
what? Because the Cape of Good Hope was strategically of 
great importance, because of diamonds and gold, because 
of an arrogant sense of empire? Is it any wonder that there 
is deep hatred, fear, resentment and a sense of isolation 
which underlie Afrikaner attitudes today? 


Time is short 


As a Christian I believe that there is only one place to 
start to clear up the tragedy in Southern Africa today. It 
begins in honesty and then in sincere regret and apology 
for the past. I know that this sounds impractical and naive 
in the face of the intransigence and bitterness which have 
been developed in this situation. But I have also met and 
lived with Afrikaners who have already changed radically 
in their values, in their dealing with black people, and in 
their feelings of fear and bitterness. 

Nothing is so powerful as an idea when its time has 
come. It is my conviction that the riches of character, of . 
faith and of morality — which are more evident in South 
Africa today than any other nation I know on earth — will 
be the tinder which can be set afire with a new way of 
change. It is for this miracle of change in human hearts 
and minds that I as a Christian am called to work and 
pray. This is the message of the New Testament. 

The greatest power in the world is not an army of the 
atom. Mao is hopelessly wrong when he says that all power 
grows out of the barrel of a gun. There is a power which 
can melt the cold hearts of men, and it is being offered to 
South Africa today. 

Time is short. Which way will the republic go? The ball 
is at the feet of the white Christians, Afrikaner and British. 
Refusal to change will spell disaster. It is a matter of faith 
— but I pin all my hopes on it, for it is the only right way 
to live, the only way to victory and peace in the end. & 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION from LIFE AND WORK, the 
magazine of the Church of Scotland, August issue. Rev. Dr. Mackay ts a 
former secretary of the Australian Coungil of Churches, He visited 
South Africa this year and wrote this article prior to the riots there. 
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FLIEDNER’S 


ON AUGUST 30, 1849, a short, sandy haired man sat in 


his room at the Clifton House Hotel in Niagara Falls,, 


Ontario and wrote a letter to his family in far-off 
Germany. The man was Pastor Theodor Fliedner, whose 
parish was in the little town of Kaiserswerth located on the 
Rhine River just north of the city of Diisseldorf. As far as 
is known this was his only visit to Canada. Fliedner’s story 
and that of the organization which he founded is one of 
remarkable Christian faith and vision. 

Theodor Fliedner had come to North America earlier in 
the year 1849 at the request of a certain Dr. Passavant. He 
brought with him four deaconesses whom he had trained 
in his institution on the Rhine, and these four were to 
assist in the foundation of a Christian hospital on a height 
of land overlooking the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Fliedner took advantage of his visit to examine everything 
from Roman Catholic charitable institutions to Methodist 
camp meetings, from the flora and fauna to the opera- 
tion of American railways and fire protection services. He 
investigated the slavery that existed in Maryland in that 
period just prior to the American Civil War. All his find- 
ings were set down in a little magazine called The Friend 
of the Poor and the Sick that went out to his friends and 
supporters. 

When Fliedner accepted the small and poor Protestant 
parish of Kaiserswerth as his first charge he was not sure 
that the ministry was his calling. Shortly after his arrival in 
1822 the velvet factory which was the main source of em- 
ployment for his parishioners was forced to close its doors. 
As a result the church and its 22-year-old minister were 
faced with serious financial problems. 


His social conscience 


Fliedner obtained permission from the Synod of North 
Rhine and Westphalia to set off on a fund-raising trip to 
Holland and England. It was the first and most important 
of several such trips not only for the support it realized to 
keep afloat the struggling congregation, but also for the 
stimulus it gave to the pastor’s own growing Christian 
social conscience. He later wrote, ‘‘In those two Protestant 
countries I learned to know a whole host of institutions 
that minister to the bodies and souls of men. I inspected 
their schools and their prisons. I observed their homes for 
the poor and the sick and the orphaned. I studied their 
missionary societies and Bible societies and societies for 
the improvement of prisons and so forth. And I particu- 
larly noted that practically all of these institutions and 
organizations were called into being by a living faith in 
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Jesus Christ and that nothing but this vital Christian faith 
sustains them. When I saw the great power of this faith 
and witnessed its practical fruitfulness, I was profoundly 
impressed with the utter weakness of my own faith.” 

’ Thus began a ministry that prospered mightily under 
the vigour of this new found faith and vision. Fliedner’s 
vision was reflected in every effort that he made until his 
death in 1864, and his remarkable work continues today 
under the name of Diakoniewerk Kaiserswerth where I 
took my sabbatical this year. 

Kaiserswerth is still a small town with a large number of 
old buildings including a ruined fortress and a church that 
date back to the ministry of Irish missionaries in the ninth 
century. Behind its sometimes sleepy facade, the town con- 
tains Diakoniewerk Kaiserswerth, an important and large 
Christian institution. Although somewhat faded from its 
earlier glory when almost 2,000 deaconesses were in its 
service, today it has a staff of about 1,500 “‘civilian fellow 
workers.”’ The spirit of Theodor Fliedner is evident in the 
form and the thrust of much of the work done there. 

The largest part of the present-day Diakoniewerk is the 
modern Florence Nightingale Hospital which was officially 
dedicated in June, 1975. The 421 bed facility is named 
after the famous English nurse who was a friend and 
graduate of this institution on the Rhine. From the begin- 
ning one of the aims of Fliedner was to train Christian 
women for service in the various activities and outreach of 
the Christian Church. Indeed on his tombstone he is 
memorialized as “‘the renewer of the apostolic order of 
deaconesses,”’ and as a result of his vision and industry, 
thousands of women experienced a new sense of worth and 
calling. 

Connected with the above hospital are two other insti- 
tutions of healing; Haus Elizabeth, a hospital for respir- 
atory diseases, and a Nervenklinik, a small, home-like 
hospital for the treatment of mentally ill women. 

Fliedner’s interest in children is reflected in the presence 
of three group homes, caring for about ten children each. 
These family-like units have replaced the larger ~ 
orphanages of an earlier age, although even then an 
attempt was made to have the larger groups broken up 
into family units with a deaconess as the “‘mother’’ for 
each unit. 

Concern for the needs of senior citizens is represented in 
the several homes for the aged operated by Diakoniewerk 
Kaiserswerth. One of the largest of these is in the original 
building located in the market place of the old town. On 
the wall of this building Fliedner had two verses carved to 
challenge the passerby, “‘I was sick and you visited me,”’ 
and ‘‘Whoever receives a child in my name receives me.”’ 
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CABLE MINISTRY 


Ten educational facilities train such varied groups of 
students as girls with learning disabilities, nurses, social 
workers, kindergarten teachers, and teachers of nursing. 
Kindergartens and a primary school serve as training 
grounds for the other educational establishments as well as 
looking after the children of the community and other 
children with special needs. In addition there is a Clinical 
Pastoral Training course offered to ministers and others, 
in fact the latest course included a Roman Catholic priest 
and a nun. Refresher courses are offered to professional 
workers as part of the continuing program. 

Hidden away in a workroom in the main building is a 
place where magnificent needlework and embroidery is 
made for pulpit falls and Communion table covers. The 
medieval atmosphere of the women bending over their 
looms is in contrast to the vivid modern designs repro- 
duced by their skilled hands. 


Saintly deaconesses 


One of the earliest activities of Theodor Fliedner was to 
publish a series of pictures to be used in teaching Bible 
stories to children. A library and book store grew from 
this. The present-day Diakoniewerk library contains not 
only Fliedner memorabilia but also a fine collection of 
literature relating to the work of women in the church. 

At the centre of the institution is a large and imposing 
red brick building. This is the Mother House, home for 
some 650 deaconesses. Over 400 of them are now retired 
and live in homes nearby. During the day these women 
may be seen walking through the spacious grounds or 
strolling the streets, shopping or visiting. In white lace 
caps and black dresses, they are an important reminder of 
the foundations of this work. 

It is a benediction to talk to these dear, old saints and to 
learn of their experiences and service as nurses, teachers or 
parish workers in places throughout Germany and as far 
away as Jerusalem and Istanbul. Over 200 deaconesses are 
still active, serving in over 60 congregations, in various 
homes for the aged and in schools and hospitals from 
Brazil to Bethlehem and in East Africa. 

Over the door of the Mother House, written in German 
is the motto that was Fliedner’s, ‘‘He must increase, but I 
must decrease.”’ All around is the evidence of glory that 
redounds to God because of the vision and faith of that 
unassuming servant of Christ. 

Florence Nightingale wrote of her spiritual father, 
“Pastor Fliedner began his work with two beds under a 
roof, not with a castle in the air, and Kaiserswerth is now 
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diffusing its blessings and its deaconesses over almost 
every Protestant land.” 

The extent of the present day institution as well as the 
history of Theodor Fliedner is an inspiration to all as to 
what God can do through a dedicated servant of his. 
Diakonie or Christian ministry with all its evangelical as 
well as social implications is a word that needs to be in our 
Christian vocabulary. »% 


DR. ZEIDMAN returned in August from seven months study at the 
unique institution that he describes. He is the director of The Scott 
Mission in downtown Toronto. 


ABOVE: THE ORIGINAL Fliedner Hospital 
is now used as a home for the aged. 


BELOW: CHILDREN AT PLAY at one of the 
group homes in which they live. 


THE CONTEMPORARY CHURCH is seeing a phenom- 
enon which it has not experienced for some time: a revival 
of music within its borders. During the latter part of the 
19th and the early part of the present century, the tend- 
ency was to make a strict differentiation between sacred 
and secular music. Although some churches went in for 
what was known among the more staid denominations as 
“ecclesiastical jazz,’ the general practice was to place the 
emphasis upon the singing of the old and time-honoured 
hymns. 

Youth groups might sing choruses such as “Let the 
beauty of Jesus be seen in me”’ to ‘“‘Moonlight and roses,” 
but generally speaking evangelicals stuck to the well-worn 
paths and would have nothing to do with such frivolities. 

A change has come within the last ten years, partially as 
a result of the popularity of western and country music. 
Groups of Christian folk singers travel around the country 
giving concerts in which the gospel is presented, and new 
songs of praise and statements of the Christian faith have 
been put to music. The fact that for the past two years 
John Newton’s hymn “Amazing grace’’ has been record- 
ed, played on hit parades and sung at concerts in many 
parts of the world points to the change that has also come 
in the secular field. As the church is using new musical 
methods of presenting its message, so the world is perhaps 
beginning to listen with renewed interest to what the 
church has to say. 

Does this indicate something taking place within the life 
of the church itself? It may well be so. As we look back in 
history we find that outbursts of musical creativity have 
usually gone along with a revival of the spiritual life of the 
church. They have signalled a new spirit of praise and 
commitment, which at the same time has stimulated the 
church to greater activity in proclaiming the gospel and 
deepened the spiritual life of the individual believer. 
Renewed interest in singing God’s praise and spiritual 
revival seem always to have gone hand in hand. 

We see this early in the church’s history. The first 
century church had of course inherited a considerable 
body of psalmody from Old Testament times, and ap- 
parently made good use of it in worship services. We are 
told that Christ and his apostles on the night that he was 
betrayed sang a hymn before they left for Gethsemane. 
(Matt. 26:30) The apostles also advised their followers to 
sing hymns and psalms in their hearts; and we know from 
the testimony of the younger Pliny that when the early 
Christians gathered to hold a service of worship they sang 
hymns to Christ as God. 


Reformers encouraged sINgINE 


Once the church had been accepted as representing the 
religion of the Roman Empire a change took place. Music 
tended to become professionalized, with church, monastery 
and cathedral choirs taking over from the congregation. 
The hymns, many of them beautiful, were sung in Latin to 
rather difficult tunes. The result was that the ordinary 
person really took no part in the singing during the church 
service. If there were Christian songs which he could sing, 
he sang them to himself or in informal gatherings, but 
most of the popular songs of the day seem to have dealt 
with anything but spiritual verities. By the end of the 
Middle Ages both in the Orthodox and Roman churches 
congregational singing had disappeared. 

The Reformation reintroduced congregational participa- 
tion in the music and singing of the church. Martin 
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Luther both wrote and composed the tunes for a number 
of hymns, ‘‘Ein Feste Burg’”’ being the best known of his 
musical works. He believed that the people should sing in 
praise of the mercy and grace of God in Christ. And his 
tradition carried on in the Lutheran Church, although in 
later days the professional choir under such men as Johann 
Sebastian Bach once again became important. However, 
congregational singing always remained a significant 
element in public worship. 

John Calvin is not usually regarded as being musically 
inclined, yet he was largely responsible for the revival of 
congregational singing in Geneva. Although Zwingli in 
Zurich and Guillaume Farel, Calvin’s predecessor in 
Geneva, had both been so suspicious of music in the 
church that they had banned singing, Calvin believed that 
music was used by God to stimulate Christian faith and 
praise. When he became pastor of the Reformed French 
congregation in Strasbourg during his years of exile from 
Geneva (1538-41) he prepared a small book of praise con- 
taining a number of metrical psalms set to music, for some 
of which he provided the words himself. 

On his return to Geneva he compiled a psalter with 
vernacular versions of the psalms written by one of the 
leading French poets of the day, Clement Marot, and by 
the eminent classical scholar, Theodore Beza, with music 
by Louis Bourgeois and Francois Goudimel. In his intro- 
duction to this he emphasized the need for music in the 


service, music in which all Christians could participate. 
Within a short time his psalter was being used not only in 
France, but also in Holland and in translation in countries . 
such as Hungary and Scotland. Indeed Protestants of 
Reformed persuasion were often known as ‘psalm sing- 
ers."” One Roman Catholic writer of the period complains 
rather bitterly that the congregational singing of the 
psalms attracted many to the services in order that they 
might be led astray by becoming Protestants. Music was in 
this way one of the “secret weapons” of the Protestant 
Reformation. 
The same thing was true of both what we might call the 
left wing and the right wing of the Reformation. The 
Anabaptists developed their own musical expression, the 
most important of their hymn books being the Ausbund 
published in 1564, in which hymns of encouragement in 
the face of a violently hostile world spoke of the ultimate 
martyrdom and victory of the true Christian. These hymns, 
like the psalms of the Calvinists, often served to identify 
the singer with the particular fellowship to which he 
belonged. 
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On what we might call the more conservative side of the 
Reformation, the Church of England also had its musical 
dimension based upon many medieval hymns as well as on 
the more modern productions of such men as John Tallis, 
all included in Hymns Ancient and Modern. Although 
Queen Elizabeth did not like the singing of Calvinistic 
“Genevan jigs’ at St. Paul’s Cross in London, music 
played as large a part in the English Reformation as it did 
in other lands. 

Partially in reaction to the Reformation, the Roman 
Catholic Church sought to counter the music of the Protes- 
tants, not so much by the use of congregational singing as 
by more magnificent church music. Coupled with a new 
emphasis upon soaring architecture which showed the 
glory of the church, went a revival of choral and instru- 
mental music. The baroque architecture of a Michelangelo 
and a Bernini went along with the music of a Giovanni 
Palestrina and a Claudio Monteverdi. But the music still 
did not represent the individual believer’s response in 
prayer and praise to the grace of God so much as a state- 
ment of the belief that the Roman Catholic church alone 
represented the kingdom of God upon earth. 

As the Protestant church became more formal in the 
17th and 18th centuries the tendency was for the services 
to become increasingly tied to the singing of professional 
choirs, with the congregations acting more as spectators 
than as participants. Congregational singing, it is true, 
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never totally disappeared, but it became much less impor- 
tant than it had been in the 16th century. Furthermore, 
the singing of hymns and psalms was largely confined to 
church services or other religious meetings. Secular songs 
represented by such productions as Gay’s Beggar's Opera 
became the type of music which one sang when he was not 
actually in church. The use of church music became quite 
limited. 

Yet at this point we must make an exception. In devout 
Puritan circles in England, Presbyterian groups in Scot- 
land and Pietistic societies on the continent, the music 
deriving from the Reformation continued to be sung by 
every individual believer. As the Huguenot troopers in the 
16th century had ridden into battle singing their psalms, 
so did Cromwell’s Ironsides in the English civil war and 
the Scottish Covenanters in their battles with the repre- 
sentatives of Charles IJ in the latter part of the 17th 
century. To those who clung tenaciously to the thinking 
and beliefs of the Reformation singing the praises of God 
was at the very heart of their worship. 

With the evangelical revivals of the 18th century a new 
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era of Christian music began. The Moravian Brethren who 
were largely responsible for the conversion of John Wesley 
established a vital tradition of congregational singing 
which both John and Charles Wesley carried on. The two 
brothers wrote hundreds of hymns, many of which are still 
dear to Christians the world over. The psalms, paraphrases 
and hymns of Isaac Watts and Philip Doddridge were 
being composed and used at the same time. Then later in 
the century John Newton, the author of ““Amazing grace,” 
collaborated with William Cowper in producing the 
collection of Olney Hymns, many of which can still be 
found in modern books of praise. The revival of the church 
throughout the Christian world would hardly have been a 
possibility without the great efflorescence of Christian 
hymnody. The Holy Spirit working within the revived 
church gave a new impetus to the singing of God’s praise. 


New hymns andtunes today 


In the 19th century wherever we find revivals within the 
church we find revivals of singing. Ira D. Sankey, Dwight 
L. Moodie’s musical director, Charles Alexander, Ruben 
Torrey’s principal musician and many others composed 
and wrote numerous hymns. One has only to look through 
the well-known Redemption Songs or Sacred Songs and 
Solos to gain some understanding of what happened in 
terms of music during the latter half of the 19th century. 
While some of the hymns had the popular appeal of “O 
that will be glory for me,”’ others had the deeper quieter 
touch of “There were ninety and nine that safely lay” or 
“O Love that wilt not let me go.” Some churches did not 
approve of using anything but psalms, but even they 
tended to lay more stress upon singing than they had 
before. One only has to hear, as the present writer has, the 
singing of psalms without instrumental accompaniment by 
a congregation of some 300 people in a Free Kirk in Scot- 
land, to realize what a moving experience that can be. 
Revival, renewal and the singing of God’s praise cannot 
but go hand in hand. 

Although the present century at first looked rather 
barren in terms of music, it has begun to change. This is 
true even of the Roman Catholic Church. Not long ago I 
visited a newly established nunnery in Canada where I 
discovered that one of the great joys of the nuns was that 
they could now sing hymns in English. The most popular 
turned out to be “What a friend we have in Jesus.’’ The 
same thing is taking place in Protestant circles. New 
church hymnaries are appearing, some of them including 
rather poor material, but also new hymns and tunes which 
speak to the heart of modern man. Music again seems to 
be coming back into the central focus of the church, its 
worship and its outreach. 

What does this all mean? It may well be that we are 
seeing before us the beginning of a renewal of the church. 
God has promised that ‘“‘when the enemy comes in like a 
flood, the Lord will lift up a standard against him.”’ It may 
be that this is taking place now and that one of the signs of 
this happening is that Christians are once again learning 
to sing, to sing the songs of Zion, the song of the Lamb 
who is the Redeemer, the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. & 


DR. REID is a professor of history at the University of Guelph, Ont. 
Reformation Sunday is observed on October 31. 
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NEWS 


Lebanon needs relief 


Heavy fighting in northern Lebanon has 
left large numbers of people dead and 
driven some 35,000 displaced persons into 
Tripoli, according to Archbishop Elias 
Kurban of the Greek Orthodox Church of 
Tripoli. 

As a result of his urgent plea for aid, the 
Commission on Inter-Church Aid, Refugee 
and World Service (CICARWS) of the 
World Council of Churches has cabled 
$10,000 to Archbishop Kurban. At the 
same time it notified church-related aid 
agencies that earlier appeals for a total of 
$135,000 had been expanded to a target of 
$500,000. 

The archbishop made a strong plea for 
church aid to stop people from leaving the 
country as many have already done, .seek- 
ing temporary shelter in France, Germany, 
Cyprus and Greece. 


The church and politics 


Archbishop Edward Scott, Anglican 
Primate of Canada, in his opening address 
as moderator of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches used the 
experience of the recent Olympic Games to 
identify some factors about the world situ- 
ation and to relate them to the work of the 
WCC. 

The world, he said, faces many complex 
and difficult issues. Suspicion, mistrust, 
the imputing of motives and of false 
motives are all situations that have to be 
faced. The world is totally politicized, he 
declared, and every public action has 
political implications. 

“In this kind of world,’ the moderator 
said, “‘the issue for the churches and the 
council-is not whether they are going to be 
involved in political issues but rather what 
kind of influence are they going to seek to 
exercise in the inevitable involvement. Not 
to take action, is to act in the political 
realm.” 

What people today are interested in, said 
the moderator, was “‘whether there can still 
be discovered in Jesus Christ the capacity 
to live fully and abundantly under the ever 
present tensions and seemingly increasing 


pressures that are a part of today’s world. 
To discover whether or not it can be said 
today that in Jesus Christ there is neither 
Roman Catholic nor Protestant; educated 
nor uneducated; capitalist nor socialist; 
exploited nor exploiter; black nor white; 
rich nor poor; male nor female but new 
creatures in a new community. New 
creatures in a new community where there 
is freedom to speak the truth in love 
openly; where under the leadership of the 
Spirit walls of partition can be identified 
and struggled with in a continuing search 
for God’s justice and God’s righteousness.” 


At Salmon Arm, B.C. 


ST AMDREWS 


PUESBATEE At CHL 


THE NEW CHURCH in Salmon Arm, B.C. 


oe 
THE CHAIRMAN of the building committee, 
Howard Van der Hoek, presents the keys to 
the minister, Rev. Rex Krepps. 


Some voluntary labour by members of 
the congregation went into the new St. 
Andrew’s Church in Salmon Arm, B.C. 
The architect, Gordon Yuen, was from the 
Chinese Presbyterian Church in Vancouver, 
and the builder, Las Polotai, from the 
Hungarian congregation. 

The former building, re-opened in the 
1960's after the congregation had been 
dormant for some years, was inadequate. 

Under the Rev. Rex Krepps, who was 
appointed to Salmon Arm in 1971, the 
congregation pledged $20,000 and a start 
was made on a new church. It seats 230, 
and contains youth facilities, a nursery, 
kitchen and fireside room. 


# a 


AT THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE meeting of the World Council of 


Sie Me 


Churches; from the left: Vice 


Are: 


Moderator Archbishop Karekin Sarkissian of New York, Moderator Edward Scott of Canada, 
General Secretary Philip Potter, and Vice Moderator Jean Skuse of Australia. 
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Union in the U.S.A. 


The joint committee on Presbyterian 
union has set 1978 as the year for a vote 
that could lead to a union of the two largest 
American Presbyterian churches. 

The committee has approved amend- 
ments to a proposed plan for union that 
has been studied widely in the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. (PCUS) and the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
(UPCUSA). A revised edition of the plan 
will be sent to the General Assemblies of 
both denominations in 1978. If approved 
by majority vote of both Assemblies, the 
proposed union then would be voted on by 
the presbyteries of the two denominations 
during the following year. 

Constitutional provisions require a three- 
fourths vote in the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. and a two-thirds vote in the 
United Presbyterian Church. If these re- 
quirements are met, the way would be 
cleared for final enactment by a majority 
vote of the 1979 Assemblies. 

The union would heal a 118-year separa- 
tion and bring into being a 3.5 million 
member church. 


Rhodesian arrested 


The general secretary of the United Bible 
Societies reports that the Rev. Henry 
Kachidza, 67, was arrested by the 
Rhodesian security police on July 16 in 
Salisbury. He was detained and interro- 
gated at Chikurubi prison. Later on he was 
taken to Whawha detention camp, which is 
located in a remote area in the southern 
parts of the country. 

It is not known what charges have led to 
the arrest of this well-known Christian 
leader, who until his recent retirement was 
general secretary of the Bible Society and 
was still active as chairman of the Christian 
Care organization in Rhodesia. Possibly the 
detention is connected with the fact that as 
chairman of Christian Care, Henry 
Kachidza was involved in gathering fin- 
ancial support for needy families of de- 
tainees. 

His family, who have so far been given 
no opportunity to meet with him, are 
deeply concerned about his health. Due to 
a weak heart, Mr. Kachidza needs constant 
medication. The prison authorities have 
not yet given permission to bring him the 
medicine which he needs, nor was he 
allowed to collect or receive clothes and 
basic health supplies. When members of 
his family saw him from afar his glasses 
had been taken and his face showed traces 
of a severe beating. 

The fact that there is no charge, nor a 
date for a trial, nor medical care for a 
Christian leader who is known to be in poor 
health, causes deep concern in the world- 
wide Bible Society movement and among 
those Christians in many countries who 
know Henry Kachidza well and have 
greatly appreciated his effective Christian 
witness. 
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Do you understand what 
you re reading? 


Without proper Bible study, it’s easy to 
become confused about Bible teachings. 

If you feel the need for more serious Bible 
study and want the best references you can 
get, Abingdon has them! 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


presents the entire Bible in twelve volumes of 
expert explanation and discussion. Scripture pas- 
sages are placed at the top of the page. 
Expert analysis by leading Protestant scholars, 
ministers, and teachers follows. Double texts 
(King James and Revised Standard Version) are 
used. Explanations apply scriptural meanings 

to the needs of today’s Christian, and fascinating 
general articles cover both testaments and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Each handsomely bound 
volume contains helpful outline and full-color 
maps. 

George A. Buttrick, editor 

Each volume, $11.95; complete 12-volume set, 
$119.50 


“Perhaps the most outstanding work of its kind 
ever attempted.”—Christian Century 


THE INTERPRETER’S ONE-VOLUME 
COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE 


has proven itself to be a favorite reference. 
Based on the RSV, it stresses new interpretations 
for a broad readership. Seventy Protestant, 
Jewish, and Roman Catholic scholars from 
around the world contributed to it. There is com- 
mentary on the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, 
the New Testament, and numerous general 
articles. The essays vary from the more 
complex topics of biblical interpretation, his- 
torical settings, and translation to articles 

on teaching the Bible to children, youth, and 
adults. For added insight into biblical times, 
there are tables on chronology, measures, and 
money. The one-volume commentary is lavishly 
illustrated with photographs, drawings, and 

spot maps. 


Charles M. Laymon, editor 


Regular edition, $17.50; thumb-indexed, $19.50 


“Everything about this commentary commends 
it for use.”—Church and Synagogue Libraries 


“This volume will further the rediscovery of the 
relevance and power of the Word in the 1970s.” 
—World Call 


at your local bookstore 


abingdon 


g.r.welchco.,ltd. 


toronto 


exclusive canadian representative 
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Afraid Youre 
Going Deaf? 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
[t is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4153, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


_. r) One colour or multi- 
” fs colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


Church Furniture 
PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


\ CHAIRS - stacking - 


folding - wood - plastic - steel 
- upholstered - chrome - copper 


- Acomplete line of tables and 
= il chairs for every purpose. 


: Peter Keppie Sales 

‘| 57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
| West Hill, Ont. 
| Tel (416) 284-5260 


“Specialists in Seating” 


Knox College faculty 


A 


PRINCIPAL FARRIS, Prof. Stanley D. 
Walters, and Dr. Donald C. Smith were 
appointed to Knox College by the General 
Assembly this year. Prof. lain:C. Nicol, 
right, was a 1975 Assembly appointment. 


The fall term opened at Knox College, 
Toronto, with several changes in staff. 

Principal Allan L. Farris, whose appoint- 
ment by the General Assembly was an- 
nounced in the July-August Record, took 
over during the summer from Dr. J. Stan- 
ley Glen, who will continue as a teaching 
protessor for a year. 

Well-known throughout our church as a 
preacher, lecturer and writer, Dr. Farris is 
also a highly respected member of the 
history department of the Toronto School 
of Theology. In Canada he is regarded as 
one of the leading scholars on the Re- 
formation era. 

Professor Stanley D. Walters has taken 
over the Old Testament chair, vacated by 
Dr. Robert Lennox. He came from Central 
Michigan University in the U.S.A., where 
he was chairman of the department of 
religion. He holds a Ph.D. from Yale 
University and a Th.M. from Princeton 
Theological Seminary, plus two other 
degrees. Dr. Walters has contributed a 
large number of technical papers to 
learned journals, as well as articles and 
booklets for the general reader. 

The board of Knox College appointed 
Rey. Dr. Donald C. Smith, 47, director of 
field education and registrar. Dr. Smith 
resigned from St. John’s Church, Medicine 
Hat, Alta., where he had been minister for 
eight years, to accept the post. 

Dr. Smith won a post-graduate study 
scholarship at Knox College in 1954, and 
spent four years in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
where he took a Ph.D. at New College. He 
is married and has four children. 


- Canada as Sir Francis 


Professor Iain G. Nicol came from Glas- 
gow, Scotland to become professor of 
systematic theology at Knox College, and 
was: inducted by the Presbytery of East 
Toronto on February 25 of this year. 

Dr. Nicol is a graduate of the University 
of Glasgow, where he took an M.A., a B.D. 
and a Ph.D. He did post-graduate work at 
the University of Marburg, Germany. His 
wife is a graduate of Marburg and has 
worked as editor of the new Collins Ger- 
man-English, English-German Dictionary. 
Dr. Nicol has translated three books from 
German into English. 


Nigerian laymen here 


Dr. Akanu Ibiam, bet- 
ter known across 


Ibiam, is visiting the 
church in Canada in 
October and early 4 
November at the invi- 
tation of the board of | 
world mission. With & 

lavibon. ING ANG IN Melb, 
assistant clerk of the Synod of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Nigeria and regional 
director of development projects. 

Both men are elders of the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria and are in Canada to 
share their Christian faith and experience. 
It is hoped they will strengthen the ties of 
faith and friendship that already exist 
between the two countries and present the 
need for assistance in terms of specific 
development projects in Nigeria of an agri- 
cultural, social and economic nature. 

Dr. Ibiam will speak at the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces in New London, P.E.I. 
and then travel through Southern Ontario, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
Victoria, finishing in Montreal. Mr. Ndu 
will visit churches and representatives of 
development agencies in Toronto and then 
go through Eastern Ontario, Quebec and 
the Atlantic Provinces. 


Anglicans in Uganda 


Some 33 Anglican missionaries in 
Uganda are well and continuing to fulfil 
their normal duties, according to word 
received by the Church Missionary Society 
in London, England. In a press release 
dated July 14 the CMS reiterated its policy 
of not issuing any directive as to whether 
missionaries should return home, since 
they are now part of the autonomous 
church in Uganda under local leadership 
and direction. 


For Ottawa and area 


The Ottawa Lay School of Theology 
opens its fall term in Knox Presbyterian 
Church on September 27. : 

Information re courses may be had from 
your minister or by telephoning 749-8082. 
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40,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 


TO RESTORE THE ROOFS OF 
. OUR HISTORIC BUILDINGS WITHIN 
THE WALLS OF OLD QUEBEC CITY 


KIRK HALL 1929 CHURCH 1810 MANSE 1837 


We appeal to all former members and friends across our land to come to 
our help at this time. You will receive an official tax-deductible receipt for 
whatever gift you are able to send, and a full report of the work accom- 


plished. Please HELP KEEP THE ROOFS OVER OUR HEADS by sending 
your donation to: 


The Treasurer, St. Andrew's Church, 
P.O. Box 161, 
Quebec, Que. G1R 4P3 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 


imported tartans, clan 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 
hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xk 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable servico — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
LUXFER STUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto M5A 2Z1 
364-8276 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
In English Stained Glass 


SEND FOR 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 
Estimates on request. Please 
state size of window 
G. MAILE & SON 
10/12 The Borough, 


Canterbury, Kent. 
Established 1785 


Ie si as » 
England 


Glass 


EST'D. 1904, 


BULLAS GLASS LtpD. 
15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


BOOKS 


THE HUTTERITES: A STUDY IN 
PREJUDICE, by David Flint 

Hutterites, like Mennonites, are sur- 
vivors of the Anabaptist wing of the Refor- 
mation — both have suffered murderous 
persecution, have sought refuge in North 
America, and are ethnic groups of 
German-speaking origin. But the Hutterites 
have two distinctions — their communal 
way of life and their continued use of old 
German as a language barrier to preserve 
their separation from a materialistic society 
“outside.’’ These factors have made them, 
even in Canada, the target of popular fear 
and hatred, and of legal discrimination. 
This book, designed as an introduction and 
teaching aid for senior students, asks a 
basic question of Canadians — have we 
room in our hearts for dissenting minor- 
ities, or must all conform in the name of 
the god Nationalism? (Oxford, $6.25, 
paper) John S. Moir 


HAVE A GOOD DAY! 
by Alec Gilmore 

This paperback has over 200 pages of 
stories, biographies and poems, plus 
scripture and hymn references, designed 
for use with children. Reading these pages 
is an exciting encounter with many greats 
and near-greats. Useful for school and 
church school but also as adult devotional 
material. An interesting, original and 
helpful book. (Musson, paper, $9.45) 

L. E. Siverns 


LOOK TO THIS DAY FOR 
TOMORROW, by Dorothy Henderson 

A Canadian author of several books, 
Mrs. Henderson defines God as ‘“‘creative 
power,” and using this as a base, offers a 
series of meditations discussing various 
aspects of personal and social life, from 
faith to war, wisdom to materialism. To 
these she adds quotations gathered from a 
variety of thinkers who lived throughout 
the centuries, even before Christ. It’s a 
book to keep on your bedside table, dip 
into and then ponder a while, before going 
on. (James Gall, distributor, 1293 Gerrard 
St. E., Toronto, Ont. M4L 1Y8, $6.) 


Here’s an idea 


Seventy-five persons attended a family 
weekend campout at Crieff Hills Com- 
munity in June. Ranging in age from a few 
months to 60 years, they came from the 
Presbyterian Church in St. Marys, Ont. 
and brought their own tents and trailers. 

Friday evening was a get-together, with a 
weiner roast, a sing song, and devotions 
conducted around a camp fire. 

Saturday offered a full program; swim- 
ming, hiking, baseball. The adults separ- 
ated from the children for two sessions on 
marriage enrichment. After a hamburger 


barbecue a full length film was viewed by 
all. 

A family service on Sunday morning 
centred on Zacchaeus, illustrated by a film- 
strip. At lunch the St. Marys families sat 
together at one long table. 

Old-fashioned picnic games in the after- 
noon were followed by an_ evaluation 
gathering. The cost of the entire weekend 
was $12.00 per family, with travel extra. 

The minister, the Rev. Vernon Tozer 
wrote afterwards: ‘‘Because it was such a 
wonderful experience for us, we wish every 
congregation could and would do the 
same.’ He offers to send information to 
any congregation interested on the prepara- 
tions necessary for a family weekend, 
copies of the program, and other details. 
Write him at Box 247, St. Marys, Ont. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 8) 


convey the meaning of the original 
text. Being a paraphrase does not give 
it liberty to play fast and loose with the 
text. 

What is disturbing is to find Pres- 
byterian ministers using this book in 
the service of worship and recom- 
mending it to their people as though it 
were superior in quality to a valid 
translation. Surely integrity is of the 
essence in the life of the church and it 
should characterize the version of the 
scriptures which is chosen for use. 

(Rev. Dr.) James D. Smart, 
Islington, Ont. 


Make lotteries illegal 


Re the editorial in the July-August 
Record on lotteries ... In my opinion 
the spread of lotteries is a cancerous 
growth on the moral fibre of Canadian 
society, and the federal government 
should pass a law making lotteries 
illegal. 

Owen Channon, Sr., 

We would do well to study again the 
greatest lottery of all time. Let the 
church appoint a day for these words 
to be read: 

“They said therefore among them- 
selves, Let us not rend it, but cast lots 
for it, whose it shall be: that the scrip- 
ture might be fulfilled which saith, 
They parted my raiment among them, 
and for my vesture they did cast lots.” 
— St. John 19:24. 

Surely the Christian who seriously 
thinks on these things will abhor the 
lottery and encourage others to do the 
same. 

Tom Lyttle, North Vancouver, B.C. 
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MEN 


An idea from Barrie 


The men of Westminster Church, Barrie, 
Ont. have been engaged in an unique week- 
long Christian workshop for the past two 
summers, designed to reach boys and girls 
with a practical creative program. 

The idea and inspiration to do some- 
thing about it came from their minister, 
the Rev. Paul Mills. The program is 
directed by Bill Wright, who has 40 to 50 
dedicated Christian men and women in- 
volved in registration, Bible teaching, 
transportation and workshop instruction. 

The Barrie Christian Workshop was 
conducted this year from July 5 to 10 with 
an enrolment of 143. This included chil- 
dren from kindergarten age to 15-year-old 
boys and girls. A wide variety of interesting 
arts and crafts was offered. 

A Bible study period preceded the 1% to 
2 hours workshop sessions. During a brief 
tour one evening Bill Wright took a group 
of observers to Wally Currie’s garage where 
he and Bill Wilson instructed a group of 
boys in woodworking. 

Bruce Currie and Mel Brayman 
demonstrated how to build electrical 
circuits from batteries in the church hall. 
Tony Palmer had boys in his garage 
making plaques out of copper sheets and 
electric lamps out of copper tubing. The 
Rev. Paul Mills along with Dick Boswell 
and Peter Kell taught the art of canoeing 
and water safety at a small lake. Keith 
McGowan instructed boys from 9 to 12 
years of age each morning in stamp 
collecting. 

Women leaders introduced the girls to 
arts and crafts such as sewing, knitting, 
mosaic, glass and bead work. This year an 
adult workshop was added for beginners in 
macrame where planters and wall hangers 
were created under the leadership of 
Wendy McComb. 

The week-long series of Bible studies and 
workshops was brought to a close with a 
huge barbecue for the children, parents 
and instructors, which over 300 attended. 

Bill Wright reports that these workshops 
provide great opportunities for outreach to 
the community. 


Guyana leader dies 


Word has been received of the death of 
David Prem Kunar, 51, national treasurer 
of Presbyterian Men in Guyana. The son of 
a catechist, Mr. Kunar was a headmaster 
in Canadian Presbyterian Mission schools 
until 1963, when he was appointed to a 
government school. After retiring in 1971 
as an education officer he opened his own 
private school at Ogle. An elder, he was 
active in the Presbyterian Church there and 
in the local presbytery. Surviving are his 
wife, Irene, and five children. 
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Happy Philippine girls who have Canadian sponsors 


Having a Sponsor J 
makes all the 
Difference 


Many, many thousands of Canadians are sharing a little of their blessings 
and giving a new Start in life to abandoned, needy and orphaned children in 
the poverty-plagued areas of the world. 

These kiddies receive nutritious meals, medical and dental care, schooling 

— and love. They know who their sponsors are and the notes they send 

often say “Thank you so much for helping me. | love you”. Every month, 

from our Toronto office alone, 17,000 needy youngsters receive this assist- 

ance and care. Internationally, through our 15 field offices, over 170,000 

are helped. 

You can sponsor a child for just $15 per month ($180 per year). You will 

receive the child’s name, photo, description of the assistance program and 

address so you can correspond. All letters are translated in our overseas 
offices. 

e Christian Children’s Fund is non-sectarian, non-profit, non-political and 
incorporated. It is recognized and registered in Canada (No. 0211987-01- 
13) and all countries of operation. Our annual audited statement shows 
total Canadian operational costs only 9.2% of receipts. 

e Through our 15 Field Offices around the world we work closely with all 
church and local and national government child-care agencies. 

Sponsors are needed most for India, Indonesia, Taiwan, Africa, Jamaica, 

Costa Rica, Mexico and South America. Fill in the coupon below and mail 

it to us soon. Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 


Dr. Paul W. Roberts Ross A. Perigoe, C.A. Frank J. Whilsmith 


Chairman Treasurer National Director 
DIRECTORS : 
Dr. Marguerite Archibald W. F. Lamson, Q.C. J. Melvin Moffat 
Harry H. Dymond Leonard M. Reiily Lt. Col, Sidney Mundy 
G. D. Jefferson Gordon H. Johnson, C.A. Eileen M. Newbigging 


W. Stirling King 
Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA---> 


i 
: 1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 : 
| ' 
I wish to sponsor a boy [] girl LJ for CCF is experienced, effi- : 
a one ye in es of greatest need (] cient, economical and con- i 
f or in OUD LLY) erences tenet ak seh emtoes leuevereyerss scientious. Approved and a 
: I will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). registered by the Income A 
‘ Enclosed is payment for the Tax Branch of the Dept. f 
' full year (J first month [J of Revenue, Ottawa. \ a 
Mia ein byl cite Sh be ee, Christian @ Children’s Fund : 
: [] Please send me more information. has been helping children a 
N around the world since r] 
: nate CSW eicbeaet ead” gi uh tek Kee 1938 and at present assists : 
SCS Fs dela Our ordi NE eee See eae tie F : 
1 : over 170,000 children in 
We Place Ge renecra meena tities Prova acetic over 900 Homes and proj- : 
NR PostalvCodeie er nr cee tery: P-10-76 ects in 40 countries. i 
LeisoeSpeSs6 0H CeCS CORES ESCO Ceres eS eee reac 
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mory max |m 


64 Colour Pages 9 ™Ymaxtn 
of Canada’s A ie 
Finest Designs in pL ha 

e Knitting 


e Crocheting 

e Rug Hooking 

e Stitchery 

® Quilting 

e Macramé ; 
SEND 25¢ TO RECEIVE ta 

YOUR CATALOGUE 

Mary Maxim Ltd. Dept 140 

13 Burwell St., Paris, Ontario 

N3L 3G5 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 


Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clanis, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 
skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 

Write tor Brochure 

Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, LSM 2C2. 


t cnn Limited 


Gatamdlotin cEY AVE.; TORONTO, ONT. M8Z a 


‘Robes and ‘Uestments 
FOR CLERGY AND CHOIR 
(Si) 
visit our showrooms; Sy) 
SAINTHILL LEVINE UNIFORMS 


100 Broadview Ave., Toronto M4M 2E8 Ont. 461-8211 
5560 Cote de Liesse, Montreal 514-731-3751 


Write, call or 


THE CLASSIC ORGAN CO. LTD. 
Custom classic organs from $7,500. 
Brochure and_ stereo record 
available 
210 Don Park Road, Unit 13, 
Markham, Ontario, L3R 2V2. 


D. SHUTER ROBES 
26 Duncan St. (Third floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs in 
CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 


Tel. (416) 368-4282 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


SPOONS 
Examine our beautiful spoons from Holland at 
your home. 12 several available on consignment 
from DUTCH TRADING POST, Kleinburg, 
Ont. LOJ 1C0. 
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YOU WERE ASKING2 


O What do you think of the custom 
of haying the children leave the 
service early and go to their own 
classes as against having the children 
stay for the entire service? 


A The first, seemingly, 1s favoured 
by teaching experts. In congregations 
I have had that follow this custom I 
have had spare teachers for the 
classes so that every other Sunday 
the teachers themselves are able to 
attend the full service. 

The second was followed when I 
was small. In congregations I have 
had where there were no children’s 
classes at the hour of the morning 
service | have suggested to parents to 
leave a space between them for the 
small children, and give them paper 
and crayons to keep them quiet. I 
have noticed that in three or four 
weeks, even without paper and 
crayons, the little ones are remark- 
ably quiet. Some of the orient (Bud- 
dhists?) emphasize this in their 
services to lay a basis tor later medi- 
tation habits. Meditation is much 
favoured in present comment by 
some medical folk for the reduction 
of adult tensions, etc. They may have 
something in this. Children who are 
older, but unable to follow the 
preaching, will squirm. As a boy I 
was given three peppermints, at 
intervals, to keep me quiet. (Judi- 
cious bribing, of course!). But this 
custom in my boyhood was so com- 
mon among parents that the pepper- 
mints were called ‘Presbyterian 
mints.” There were no children’s 
classes then during the service, and 
older people learned to develop a 
special valve in their ears to tune out 
the rustling noises made by children. 

I have no preference between the 
two customs, even though some 
parents are emphatic in their beliet 
that children should be with them for 
all the service. 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. 


L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA IR3. Include name and 


address, for information only. 


Anniversaries 
145th — Lake Ainslie, N.S., August 1, (Rev. 
L. M. MacNaughton). 
143rd — Farquharson, Middle River, N.S., 


August 8, (Rev. L. M. MacNaughton). 
39th — Puslinch, Duffs, Ont., 

(Rev. F. Norman Young). 
136th — Kenloch, N.S., 

MacNaughton). 


July 4, (Rey. 


119th — Mira Ferry, N.S., August 8, (Rev. H. L. 


McCall). 


October 18, 
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DEATHS 


BRAY, THE REV. CHARLES E., 86, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, died at Penticton, B.C. 
on August 8. 

Mr. Bray entered the ministry of our church 
in 1946 after serving with the Sudan Interior 
Mission in Nigeria and with Associated Gospel 
congregations in Ontario. 

His ministry was at Willowdale, then at 
Three Hills, Alberta; at Nelson and then 
Armstrong, B.C.; and at Assiniboia, Sask. He 
retired to Penticton in 1964. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Jean Brotherwood of Leth- 
bridge, Alta. and Mrs. Ruth Graham of 
Kelowna, B.C. His first wife, Amy Smith, 
died in 1954. 


HILL, THE REV. SAMUEL HUGH, 87, a re- 
tired Presbyterian minister, died at London, 
Ont. on August 26. 

Mr. Hill came from Lisburn, Northern 
Ireland at 17 years of age. After completing 
his formal education he studied at McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, U.S.A. 
After ordination in 1917 he served in the 
U.S.A. until 1928, when he returned to Can- 
ada. 

His ministry was at Bobcaygeon, Kinburn, 
Hastings, Pembroke, Emmanuel Church in 
Toronto, St. Enoch in Hamilton, Ailsa Craig 
and Corunna, all in Ont.; at Parkview in 
Saskatoon, Sask.; and at St. James in Winni- 
peg. He retired early in 1963. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Mary 
Boyd; two daughters, Mrs. George (Lois) 
Woelfle of Paisley, Ont. and Mrs. Keith 
(Eileen) Goodfellow of Ancaster, Ont.; and 
three sons, Gordon of Oakville, Ont., Paul of 
London, Ont., and David of Walworth, Wis., 
U.S.A. 

BORTHWICK, LEMUEL H., 83, member, 
Duff's Church, Puslinch, Ont., August 8. 

CARMICHAEL, DENNIS, 47, elder, choir 
member, long time treasurer, First Church, 
Pembroke, Ont., July 25. 

COLLIER, MRS. W. R. (HELEN), member, 
Glenview Church, Toronto, Ont., August 17. 

COTTON, NOAH WILLIAM, 64, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Barrie, Ont., August 2. 

DENTITH, MRS. THERESA MAY, 90, mem- 
ber, Rosetown Church, Sask., July 22. 

DOUGLAS, JOHN, long time elder, 
Church, Woodstock, Ont., August 12. 

ELLIS, FRANK, long time elder, Knox Church, 
Woodstock, Ont., August 11. 

BLEIS) PRED Aelderes ritst 
Pelham, Ont., August 4. 

KEITH, MRS. MURIEL FLORENCE, 75, first 
woman elder and lifelong member of Cooke’s 
Church, Chilliwack, B.C., August 15S. 

McLENNAN, MRS. AGNES, 87, widow of the 
first minister of Knox Church, Lloydminster, 
Alta. (1905-1907), Rev. A. A. McLennan, 
August 6. 

MILLER, EDWARD, senior elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Alma, Ont., Aug. S. 


SINGLETON, MRS. THOMAS (MARTHA), 
long time member of Cooke’s Church, Tor- 
onto, and latterly of Leaside, Ont., life mem- 
ber of W.M.S., August 9. 

SWANSTON, GORDON FIELDING, 71, elder, 
Rockwood Church, Ont. 

WEIR, MRS. SARAH, 97, mother of the Rev. 
Dr. William Weir of Fergus, Ont., life member 
of W.M.S. and lifelong member of Knox 
Church, Goderich, Ont., June 3. 

YOUNG, MRS. JOHN (Mac), church school 
teacher, Harmony. Group and Scott Auxiliary 
W.M.S., St. John’s Church, Toronto, Ont., 
August S. 


Knox 


Church, North 
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Who needs it? 


Who needs patriotism? Or faith? Or a sense of 
loyalty? Who needs dignity? A sense of respon- 
sibility? Civil and religious freedom? Who needs 
The Glory of God, the Welfare of Man, the Honour 
of The Sovereign, and the Good of our Country? 
You do! We all do. And that’s why we all need 
Orangeism! 


Orangeism—simply stated—is organized Protes- 
fantism. It was founded in Canada early in 1800. 
But goes back to 1689 when theThrone of England 
became Protestant— which it remains to this day. 
Ancient? Of course! Honourable? Well, if a sincere 
and dedicated fraternity have remained together 
all these years in common religious, militant, 
political and fraternal bonds, then honour- 
able we are. And proud we are of if! 


We like to think we're a family— practising 
love and mutual support of brotherhood 
within the Order. An Orange man or woman 
has a friend wherever he or she travels. 


The Loyal Orange Association 
does not make its own laws. We 
profess our loyalty to the Crown 
and to maintain the laws ; 
and constitution of Canada. 

We promote an open Bible, 
absolute religious freedom, and 
the widest measure of civil liberty. 


The Christian way is a way of charity and assistance 
to those who are needy and oppressed. It’s a way 
of friendliness and brotherly love. It's honesty and 
tolerance. To be of The Orange Order, one must 
believe in and practice Christianity. 


To be of The Orange Order also means to be 
concerned with problems of language rights and 
threatened educational systems; with the preser- 
vation of the Monarchy; with republicanism 
inroads and with attempts to bring discredit upon 
our Canadian-British heritage. And to be con- 
cerned about any deterioration of Christian ideals. 
So, we raise our voices in social and political and re- 
ligious arenas aroundthe world. And we are heard! 


ou Orange Insurance, otherwise known 


as The Grand Orange Lodge of 

British America Benefit Fund, is avail- 
able to all members of the Order, 

and their spouses and dependent 
children. It began in 1881, and has 
since grown into a contemporary 
insurance system including Growth 
Plans for minors, and Family Plans 
GM) providing one- policy protection 
at a low rate. And since policy - 
holders share in the profits, 

Y Orange Insurance has credited 
their policies with over two 

million dollars of bonus addi- 

Pld tions in the last ten years! Truly 
a “fraternal” insurance system! 


ORANGEISM.- you need it! 


Please send me further information about ORANGEISM. 
| understand | am under no obligation to join. And that this is not 


a solicitation for funds. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
PROVINCE 


CITY 
POSTAL CODE 


Please fill out and mail to: Canadian Orange Headquarters 
94 Sheppard Avenue West 


Code C 


October, 1976 


Willowdale, Ontario M2N 1M5 
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PERSONALS 


On October 1 the Presbytery of Hamilton 
will hold a testimonial dinner in Central 
Church for Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay. 
While he was on Prince Edward Island this 
summer the moderator of the 102nd 


General Assembly was received by Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Gordon Bennett, by Premier 
Alex Campbell, and by Roman Catholic 
Bishop Francis J. Spence. A family recep- 
tion for Dr. Mackay brought out Islanders 
whom he hadn’t seen for many years. 


AT THEIR 60TH wedding anniversary 
celebration on August 9 are shown Rev. Dr. 
Ernest Arthur Wright and his wife, who live 
in Victoria, B.C. The congregation of 
Trinity Church gave a reception for them on 
the Sunday previous. Dr. Wright served 

in the Peace River Presbytery and 

other parts of Canada before his retirement. 


Betty Kennedy, nationally known on 
television and radio, and George Allan 
Burton, the chairman of Simpsons, will be 
married in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Toronto on October 15 by Rev. 
Dr. H. Douglas Stewart. 

Rey. Dr. E. A. Thomson and his wife 
celebrated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary in Toronto on July 28. Dr. Thomson 
retired as principal clerk of the General 
Assembly in 1973. 

Mrs. W. B. Leatherdale has retired after 
more than 26 years as hospital visitor in 
Montreal, first on the staff of the Women’s 
Missionary Society (W.D.) and since the 
amalgamation as a member of the board of 
world mission staff. 

A native of Ontario, Mrs. Leatherdale, 
prior to her appointment in February, 1950 
lived in the Midland-Coldwater area, where 
she took an active role in the life of the 
Presbyterian Church, particularly the 
W.M.S. (W.D.), and in the Women’s 
Institute. 

Mrs. Leatherdale’s cheerful personality 
and lively Christian faith fitted her well for 
her ministry to the sick and shut-in. Her 
work took her to the hospitals and nursing 
homes in the Montreal area where she 
befriended many over the years. 

The Rev. Irvine Ross McKee has retired 
from the ministry after serving for more 
than 31 years. For the past 12 years Mr. 
McKee has worked within the Presbytery of 
Kamloops, and has served as its clerk, 


moderator and treasurer. His last pastorate 
was at Kitimat, B.C. 


ON OCTOBER 24 
Mrs. Mary Margaret 
(MacDonald) Shaw 
will be 90. She 

has been a member 
of Zion Church, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
since 1914 and was 
active in the choir, 
youth work and the W.M.S. there and in 
other congregations on Prince Edward Island. 


Miss Pauline Brown is on furlough from 
India, where she serves with the Christian 
Medical Association. She is taking further 
training in public health in Hamilton, Ont. 

The new director of the Ecumenical 
Forum of Canada is Arturo Chacon, until 
recently professor of sociology in the 
University of Chile. He graduated in 
theology from Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont. in 1961. He succeeds Dr. 
Kathleen Hockin. 

Miss Linda Corry has been appointed to 
Ormstown and Rockburn in Quebec as lay 
supply. 

The Rev. E. Lloyd Clifton of Mount 
Forest, Ont. attended the Communications 
Centre '76 conference at Green Lake, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. in July, accompanied by 
his wife. Their daughter, Berth Ann, 
deaconess at Central Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. was also a delegate to Communica- 
tions Centre, ’76. 


WE NEED: 


Tradespeople. 
Engineers. 
Businesspeople. 
Physicians. 
Registered Nurses. 
Physiother’ 


families-with pre- school | 
for life insurance, health, 
re-settlement in Canada : 


CONTACT= 
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There are now more than 700 CUSO workers overseas, but we 
| need more. CUSO workers generally apply their skills in the fields 

# of technology, education, health, agriculture or business. Although 
f most positions involve teaching, 
certificate is not a prerequisite. Skills, however, must be certified. 


7 English Teachéts: 
Agriculturalists. 


Home Economists. 


i TO GET IN 


2 ‘CUSO Recruitment 
{31 Slater Street 
OTT, WA, Ontario 


a university degree or teachers 


Foresters: 
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A worker-minister 
by R. Malcolm Ransom 


COMING UP from the Metro in Paris at 
the Emil Zola stop, I emerged on to the 
street, in one of the most heavily popu- 
lated areas. Here, working-class families 
exist jammed into long rows of ugly tene- 
ment houses in various states of disrepair. 
Thirty-one percent of the population of 
Paris lives in grossly inadequate housing 
(two adults with four or more children in 


one room), while 39% of Paris lodging 


capacity is unused (1975 figures). I found 
Rue du Théatre, arrived at the number I 
was looking for and rang the bell marked 
Mission Populaire. 1 was greeted by my 
host for the evening, the Rev. Al Hulbert, 
who with his Canadian wife, Fona, im- 
pressed me as the couple doing the most 
creative and difficult job in the work of the 
kingdom of God that I had yet come 
across. 

I mounted the rickety old stairs to their 
second floor flat, simply and austerely 
furnished yet with an atmosphere of quiet 
dignity. One forgot the loose, unpainted 
floor boards, the primitive stove heating 
system, the absence of any furniture other 
than a table and four straight chairs. Al is 
a minister of the Church of Scotland, a 
former SCM secretary, who out of a deep 
sense of responsibility for the sins of our 
society against our fellow men tried to 


identify himself with the underdog and the 
dispossessed by volunteering as a worker- 
theologian related to the Mission Popu- 
laire. He was one of seven in France. His 
“support group’? — the mission — proved 
to be completely out of touch with the 
realities of his work and only looked to him 
to boost their sagging membership and 
ease their financial burden. This was not 
Al’s understanding of his call. He learned a 
trade as a welder, found a job first in 
northern France, then in Paris and dared 
not lose it by any attempt to step out of 
line. He needed it to earn his livelihood. 
The possibility of unemployment was a 
spectre he shared with his fellow workers. 
He was obviously physically tired, even 
after a year and a half in his present job. 
And concerned spiritually about the wel- 
fare of his fellow workers. He was dis- 
tressed at the inability of the church to 
bridge the gap between the two cultures — 
its own middle class one and that of the 
working man — so diverse that he found it 
almost impossible to interpret one to the 
other. He greatly needed a strong support 
group of fellow Christians who understood 
what he was trying to do and shared 
something of his convictions and dedi- 
cation. But he was encouraged by his wife 
(a graduate of the University of Toronto) 
and by drawing deeply from the scriptures. 
He always read a passage when we sat 
down to a simple but hearty meal together. 
Al was pioneering in taking the gospe! 


into another culture where he needed a new 
set of muscles, a new set of concepts and 
values and a new vocabulary to witness to 
Christ in a manner that would be under- 
stood by those with whom he worked daily. 
It was hard going — like the worker- 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church — 
one false move and he would be out, and he 
knew it. 

He was not play-acting. He was a real 
worker and had tried to identify with his 
companions as fully as possible. His boss 
was a beast who treated him and all the 
others like animals, so that they were 
robbed of human dignity. All felt deep- 
rooted anger at continuously being dis- 
criminated against and used in dehuman- 
izing ways. Al could understand the 
“unreasonable” outbreaks of fury and frus- 
tration among the workers and over the 
smallest matters and the fact that half a 
dozen of them needed alcohol permanently 
in order to see the day through. 

He realizes he is a voice crying in the 
wilderness. His plant is but one small 
cameo of life in the medium and small 
firms in France today which comprise 60% 
of French industry. But he has conviction, 
and a dream; he has a sense of mission that 
he may be used of God to bring health and 
healing to his workmates. 


First in a series by Mr. Ransom, who has been 
on sabbatical from his position as director of 
mission education. 


At Pappy’ Pizza Palaces, 


the speciality of the house is Gestetner's 
new stencil duplicating system. 


material. 


Pappy’s skill at creating pizzas with new combinations of 
ingredients was earning him fame. But costing him a fortune. 
Because with each new creation, he needed new menus for his 
three “Palaces”. 

Pappy’s outside printing costs threatened to end his 
creativity. But, just in time, he was saved by the newest and one 
of the most economical Gestetner stencil duplicating systems. 

It includes the new 444 electronic stencil scanner which, 
in § minutes or less, and with push-button ease, produces 
clean, sharp stencils from line drawings and typewritten 


The system's other half is the Gestetner 420 stencil 
duplicator. Electrically-operated, clean and easy to use, it pro- 
duces Pappy's menus, place-mats, checks and flyers at up to 
120 copies per minute. In black or colours. In varying sizes. 
And on both sides of a sheet. 

Whether your business is large, small or in-between, save 
on outside printing costs. Do it yourself with Gestetner’s new 
stencil duplicating system. We're in the phone book, so call us 
for a demonstration. Or mail in the coupon. 

At Gestetner, saving you money, time and trouble is the 
specialty of our house. And we deliver, too. 


(ae Gestetner (Canada) Ltd., 849 Don Mills Rd., Don Mills, Ont. M3C away 
| want to see the new Gestetner stencil duplicating system in action. 
Call me to arrange a time 

[]! want more information about your new system 


Name/Company 


Address/City/Province 


r-— 


Postal Code/Phone Number 


Gestetner 


The original word in paper communications. 
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TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


UDOY orcas. 
BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 
ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 
BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


ee 


ADDRESS CHANGES 

It now costs 15 cents for each copy 
of The Record returned by the post 
office as undeliverable. 


Please help us 


address as soon as it is known. 


Enclose your address label or the 


code number from that label. 


The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


YT 


SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario, L2A 5M4 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 

D. MILNE 

463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


write 


economize by 
sending notice of any change of 


CAMEOS 


BARBARA STEWART DAY was observed in 
St. Andrew’s Church, Markham, Ont.; when 
Miss Stewart, right, retired after playing 

the organ for 38 years. After her last 

service the minister, Rev. Fred Cromey, and 
two former pastors, Rev. Dr. W.H. Fuller 
and Rev. Donald McKillican, paid tribute 

to Miss Stewart. A cameo brooch and a 
comb, brush and mirror set were presented 
for the congregation by Mrs. Mary Glen, left. 


IT TOOK BRIAN CAMERON 200 hours to complete this scale model of St. John’s Church, 


Sod was turned for the new Knox 
Church, Alliston, Ont. by the minister, 
Rev. Alexander Clements. The building 
will replace one destroyed by fire. 


At Union Church, Mira Ferry, N.S. the 
centenary of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society (Eastern Division) was observed. 
Greetings from Taiwan were brought by 
Miss Georgine Caldwell. 


A memorial to Milton C. Thompson was 
dedicated in First Church, Hopewell, N.S. 
The late Mr. Thompson served as clerk of 
session, organist and church school super- 
intendent for many years. 


At Farquharson Memorial Church, 
Middle River, N.S. three plaques in tribute 
to the first minister, Rev. Alexander 
Farquharson, were unveiled by two grand- 
daughters, Miss Annie Farquharson and 
Mrs. Jessie Livingstone. He was minister 
from 1793 to 1858. 


On Sunday evening, October 31, a 
service of witness will be held in Sr. Paul's 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., sponsored by the 
presbytery. The preacher will be Principal 
Allan L. Farris of Knox College. 


Cornwall, Ont. which he made with balsa, paper and glue. Sections can be removed for viewing 
the interior, which is complete down to offering plates and hymn number boards. 
Brian is shown with the minister of St. John’s Church, Rev. Fred Rennie. 
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IN ST. GILES CHURCH, Calgary, Alta., 
the first recipients of the Order of St. 
Giles, presented in recognition of long and 

- outstanding service to the church, are 
shown: from left, Mrs. Katie Stephen, Leo 
Zeegers, Tom Hayes and Miss Bea Kiddle, 
with the minister, Dr. David Crawford and 
Mrs. C. Chalmers (second from right) whose 
gift in memory of her late husband 
made the order possible. 


A CHURCH HYMNARY from Carnwath, 
Scotland was brought back to Strathroy, Ont. 
by Rev. Dr. Archibald Brown, who is shown 
presenting the book to Arthur Conkey, 

clerk of session at St. Andrew's Church. 
Through the Boy Scouts the town of 
Strathroy has become linked with Carnwath, 
and residents of that village have been made 
honorary citizens of Strathroy. 


READINGS 


1 Romans 12:1-21 

2 1 Kings 17:8-16 

3 Acts 3:1-10 

4 Acts 4:5-22 

5 Acts 9:32-43 

6 2 Corinthians 9:1-15 
7 2 Samuel 24:18-25 
November 8 Romans 5:1-11 
November 9 Philippians 4:1-13 
November 10 Matthew 22:34-46 
November 11 Psalm 67 
November 12 Luke 19:37-48 
November 13 2 Corinthians 5:12-21 
November 14 John 1:35-51 
November 15 Luke 2:25-33 
November 16 Philippians 2:1-11 
November 17 Acts 3:1-10 
November 18 John 10:1-15 
November 19 Acts 11:19-30 
November 20 Revelation 3:1-6 
November 21 Psalm 1 
November 22 Psalm 19 
November 23 Psalm 23 
November 24 Psalm 24 
November 25 Psalm 27 
November 26 Psalm 103 
November 27 Psalm 121 
November 28 Luke 3:15-22 
November 29 Luke 4:1-13 
November 30 Luke 5:27-39 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
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Vet cee QS <a <A <a are a 


) A VERY SPECIAL GIFT 


i 9 PIECES... 


IL r L FORM THE WORD... 


, vq JEU! 


REASSEMBLED .-. - 
BECOME 


* A TRADEMARK OF PERFECT CROSS MFG, CO. LTD. 
PAT 


A tasteful pendant — an entertaining puzzle — inspirational 


The case holds nine symbolic 7’s which form the word 
JESUS. The enclosed instruction sheet holds the secret 
of getting them back together in the cross. The 7’s havea 
red gold finish. Total length of cross 112”. All three have 
18” sterling silver chains. 


( 
PENDING 
NEW “PerRFect cross” : 


PLEASE CHECK DESIRED TYPE: 


(J STERLING SILVER CASE $19.95 ea. - qty...-. 
1) SILVER PLATE CASE 14.95 ea. - qty..... 


CLEAR ALUMINUM CASE 9.95 ea. - qty..... 


ONT. RESIDENTS ADD 7% SALES TAX Total 


SEND CHEQUE OR MONEY ORDER TO: 
PERFECT CROSS MFG. CO. LTD., P.O. BOX 177, STRATFORD,, 


et een epee tt Sone eet hy cee" 


ONT. NSA 671 
LPN LSS cx stare Wa a caatis F cict i'r cciy cae Rear re Mm te er 
ADDRESS 6 geet entre ame einer texte, «fr Ee thn earageaceiseens 
CURR Sean kens So. corr a) cals Oni teaeits. aokiion 66s cco ae eee PROV eaeoe. cee mee 
CODES. Retayccnm teem ream lamer chs lel TED eer. kes 


ALLOW 2 - 4 WEEKS DELIVERY 
bs GG aio <i <«aib <Q ab ir a <i 


“The Gown That LikesT0 Be Compared’ 
for CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


r MANUFACTURED BY 
Claude WU Vincent (1968) Led. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


PLEASE send your Record address label 
with any notice of change. 


lag MEXICO 
March 19-26, 1977. Mexico City, Taxco, 
Acapulco. Price $539.00 includes flights, first 
class hotels, sightseeing, etc. 


GREECE, EGYPT, ISRAEL 
July 4-18, 1977. Exciting itinerary includes 
Athens, Cairo, pyramids, Jerusalem and much \ SA) Balle. dies. : : 
more. Price $1395.00 all inclusive. Join hosts Jim bce OS ia) te TOE MAUsiGron approval wo 
& Mary Holland, Cambridge, Ontario. Arrange- ee DORON Est ale: CHAPMAN « 
ments by Wholesale Tours International, 395 [ai ANE oo Wellington Street, 
Old Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont. M3P 1R6 -ondon, Ontario N6A 3PS Canada. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
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THE PYPS FROM KNOX CHURCH, Choinckown 
Ont. presented $500 to Miss Giollo Kelly 

when they visited 50 Wynford Drive. 

Previously another $500 was given the board 

of world mission at the Brampton Presbytery 
rally. The total will go to the Presbyterian 
Fellowship House, Prince Albert, Sask. 

to assist Indian Canadian high school 

students who live in that residence. 


Have you read these? 


Here are some books that should be read 
by those who have just graduated from 
high school and by their parents. The com- 
ments on them are by Rev. Dr. A. Goodwill 


MacDougall, secretary for church and 
university under the board of world 
mission. 

Survival on Campus should prove 


helpful to students about to enter college or 
university. The author, using actual 
campus situations as illustrations, deals in 
a reasonable way with such issues as how to 


get along with your room mate; how to 
relate to other Christian viewpoints, rang- 
ing from the extreme conservative to the 
very liberal; coping with intellectual posi- 
tions expressed in the classroom, the dining 
halls, dormitory rooms, ete., which con- 
flict or seem to conflict with the student’s 
Christian faith; how to relate to non- 
Christian religions; how to give expression 


to one’s beliefs through political and social 


action. 

When You Leave Home is a useful book 
for any young person who has reached that 
time in life when he/she will be leaving 
home, whether to further education, to 
work, or whatever. The aim of the book is 
to help people at this particular stage in 
life make decisions from a Christian per- 
spective regarding such issues as life style, 
social mores, vocation, etc. It does not 
supply “‘slick’’ answers but tries to estab- 
lish basic principles for consideration and 
guidance. 

Both books could form the basic re- 
source material for a short series of dis- 
cussions that would help prepare young 
people for the new world they are about to 
enter. The Leader's Guide (to accompany 
When You Leave Home) has practical sug- 
gestions for such a series. 

How much better to expose teen-agers to 
differing views, as this resource material 
does, while they have the security of the 
familiar than to shield them and have their 
beliefs shattered after they leave home! 


If congregations are not prepared to 
establish discussion groups, they could give 
a copy of these books to each of their young 
people about to launch out on their own. 

A Time to Tear is designed more for 
parents of adolescents than for the young 
people. Its theme is how parents can untie 
the apron strings in such a way that they 
become enablers rather than stumbling 
blocks as their young people struggle to 
grow into mature, responsible adults. 

The purpose of After the Children Leave 
Home is to help parents surmount that 
“empty” feeling, frequently a depressing 
experience of parents who are suddenly left 
alone. This situation is intensified by 
timing, for sons and daughters usually set 
out to establish homes of their own just 
when the parents begin to experience 
unsettling accompaniments of middle age 
unfulfilled dreams, threats to job 
security, the fear of the later years, etc. 

All are available from the W.M.S. Book 
Room, 50 Wynford Drive, Don Mills, Ont., 
M3C 1J7 at the prices listed below. 

Survival on the Campus, 


by William Proctor (Spire) 95¢ 
When You Leave Home, by Robert 

M. Temple Jr. (Graded Press) 90¢ 
Leader's Guide for above 80¢ 
A Time to Tear, by Walter L. 

Holcomb (Graded Press) $2.35 
After the Children Leave Home, by 

Chester and Marjorie Pennington 

(Graded Press) $1.50 


The Tragedy of 
mere EXISTENCE, 
need not 
continue 
forone 
Child -the 
Child you 
SPONSOTr. 


Do 
Something 
Beautiful 
Today! 


nsor 
a child 


($15 per Month) 


/ 
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schooling, 
attention. 


Ge GE ES he 7 Ss =. 


Your helpis a Gift of Life! 


It gives a needy child love and care, 
food, 
You 

personal profile and letters. 


WORLD VISION 
CHILDCARE 


3 
| | 


WORLD VISION OF CANADA | 

410 Consumers Road, Willowdale, Ont. M2J 1P8 

O Yes, | want to sponsor a child. d 
lenclose $__ for 


O I'm interested, but would like more information | 


0 !'m unable to sponsor a child, 
but here’s my gift of $_ 
your program. 


clothes and medical 
receive a photograph, 


month’s sponsorship. | 


to assist 


MPRX6 
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CALENDAR 


INDUCTIONS 

Mathewson, Rev. Robert C., as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Religious Studies and Director of 
Continuing Education, Ewart College, Tor- 
onto, Ont., September 22. 

McKinnon, Rev. Warren, Woodstock, Knox 
Church, Ont., July 29. (Christian Education). 

Ruiter, Rev. Hank, Thunder Bay, First Church, 
Ont., September 12. 


Wilson, Rev. George E., Scarborough, Clairlea 
Park, Ont., Sept. 26. 


INSTALLATION 
Farris, Rev. Dr. Allan L., as principal of Knox 
College, Toronto, Ont., September 15. 


RECOGNITION 
Brownlee, Rev. Kathy, Geraldton, St. Andrew’s, 
Ont., September 19. 


DESIGNATION 
Hubert, Miss Karen (deaconess) to Flora House, 
Winnipeg, Man., at Alma Street Church, 
St. Thomas, Ont., May 23. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s N.B., Rev. Howard McPhee, 
Box 23, Tabusintac EOC 2A0. 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I., Rev. A. M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Clyde River, Central Parish, P.E.I., Rev. J. Cam- 
eron Bigelow, 19 Tamarac Ave., Charlottetown. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rev. L. M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 
Sackville and Port Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery, 

113 Torwood Court, Riverview E1B 2K4. 
Sherbrooke, Glenelg and Moser River, N.S., 
Rey. Steven Cho, R.R. 5, New Glasgow. 
Summerside and Freetown, P.E.I., Rev. A. M. 
Duncan, Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 
Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. P. Brown, 
R.R. 2, Scotsburn BOK 1 RO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Almonte and Kinburn, Ont., Rev. Floyd R. 
McPhee, 460 Raglan St. S., Renfrew K7V 1R8. 

Beauharnois and Valleyfield, Que., Rev. John A. 
Bodkin, 855 53rd Ave., Lachine H8T 2Z7. 

Chateauguay, Que., Rev. John A. Bodkin, 855 
53rd Ave., Lachine H8T 2Z7. 

Cobden and Ross, Ont., Rev. L. E. Siverns, Box 
305, Deep River KOJ 1P0. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont. Rev. Fred H. Rennie, 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. T. A. 
Pollock, 73 Selkirk Ave., Petawawa, Ont. 

Montreal, Ephraim Scott, Que., Rev. J. A. Sitler, 
3666 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal H2X 2KS. 

Montreal, Livingston, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent H4L 1KS. 

Ottawa, Westminster, Ont., Dr. M. A. McCuaig, 
120 Lisgar St., Ottawa, K2P 0C2. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Dr. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston Road, Pointe Claire. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rev. J. R. H. Davidson, 9-1301, Boul. Jean- 
Talon, O., Orsainville G1G 2LS. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Caledon East and Claude, Ont., Rev. J. W. 
McBride, 44 Church St. E., Brampton, 
L6V 1E3. 

Campbellville and Nassagaweya, Ont., Rev. W. R. 
Lewis, 241 Woodward Ave., Milton LOT 1V1. 
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time you sit down 
offee, give your 


abre 


® . 
After all yo ype of Soap ’n Soak 
done for you, ot bath, add hot 
a few minutes of th ip your tired aching 


do something nice 
Dr. Scholl’s So 
’n Soak has been gi 
ing tired feet a well 
deserved rest fora — 
long, long time. And 
so simply. Just pour 


The best 20 minutes of the day. ZED 


re comfort. 

It soothes and 
efreshes while it soft- 
ns corns, callouses 
and dry skin. All in the 
time it takes to sip a 
ia cup of coffee. 


If you have moved, please advise the Record office immediately. 


“Then Whose Shall Those Things Be?” (Luke 12:20) 


When you remember the Canadian Bible Society in your Will 
fi you know your money will be used for the TRANSLATION, 
PUBLICATION and DISTRIBUTION of the Word of God. 
$350,000 is required from legacies each year. 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 1Y1 


PIANOS AND ORGANS SINCE 1850 


Exclusive Representative for 


RODGERS 


the world’s most authentically voiced electronic organs. 


Our factory-trained consultant will gladly 
discuss your musical requirements for sanctuary, 
auditorium, or home. Call or write 
for free literature or building survey. 


HEINTZMAN 


25 SCARSDALE RD., DON MILLS, ONT. 
M3B 2R2 (416) 445-7101 
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Gathering of the Clans. 


Scotland will be the setting for the International 


The first week will be in the historic Capital City of 
Edinburgh and the surrounding Lothian Region. 
There will be a wide selection of traditionally Scot- 
tish events ending with Highland Games. 

Following the Gathering an optional general Clan 
tour has been organised to ensure that people of 
Scottish birth or descent have the opportunity to 
see and enjoy other parts of Scotland. 


For full details on events, contact 


ROYAL TRAVEL (419) 274-2597 


1250 South Service Road, 
Dixie Plaza, Mississauga, Ontario. 
CLAN ENQUIRIES INVITED 


.». MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 


their warm radiant colors come alive each day 
making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW truly a living memorial 


e@ TRADITIONAL, and.. . moderne Designs 


o Repairs 
e New Frames 


e Releading 
e Installers 


e Artists and 
Craftsmen 


SS, 
Be a. Stained 
Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


APOSTLE SPOONS 
Silverplated beauties from Holland. 6 several 
$18.00, Ont. $19.26. Dutch Trading Post, Klein- 
burg, Ont. LOJ 1C0. 


wonder | 
pias all Churc! ne : | : 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 148 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


“ Robemakers and Tailors Since 1842” 


HARCOURTS 


LIMITE I) 
Clerical Vestments 
Choir Gowns and Cassocks 
Prices and samples on request 


26 Duncen St., 
Toronto M5V 2B9 


Telephone 
364-4408 
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CHINESE CHURCH BAZAAR 
The annual bazaar of the Toronto Chinese 
Presbyterian Church, 177 Beverley Street, will be 
held on Friday and Saturday, October 15th and 
16th from noon to 8:00 p.m. Come, enjoy a 
special Chinese lunch or supper and pick up 
some bargains at our rummage sale. Chop suey 
ticket is $2.00. Honorary ticket is $5.00. 


ECUMENICAL CHAPLAINCY 
Applications are invited for the position of 
Chaplain at the University of Calgary in an 
ecumenical format involving the Presbyterian 
and United Churches, working in co-operation 
with other groups and denominations. Applicant 
should be sensitive to the campus pulse, should 
be interested in personnel counselling and con- 
cerned with developing a community involving 
students, faculty and the wider academic consti- 
tuency in the area. Vacancy for fall term 1976. 
Apply to Dr. G. W. Hodgson, Director, Environ- 
mental Sciences Centre (Kananaskis), The 
University of Calgary. 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 


on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


B2yY 3Y5 
DEPT. PR 


Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 250 
Dunn Ave., Toronto M6K 2R9. 

Gananoque, Ont., Rev. A. H. W. McWilliams, 
160 Indian Rd., Kingston. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. David 
Murphy, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, K8N 4L6. 
Lakeport-Colborne-Brighton, Ont., Rev. Stephen 

Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg K9A 2K7. 

Mississauga, Erindale, Ont., Dr. R. G. Mac- 
Millan, 52 Highland Rd., Oakville, LoK 1S7. 

Peterborough, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. J. A. 
Crabb, 1370 Holloway Dr., Peterborough, 
K9J 6G2. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s Ont., Rev. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste. Marie P3A 1B8. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M IN9. 

Toronto, North Park, Ont., Rev. W. J. Adamson, 
1S Lambeth Rd., Islington M9A 2Y6. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. H. F. 
Davidson, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. D. J. M. Corbett, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Rodger Talbot, 
150 Gateway Blvd., Don Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R. B. 


Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
MO6B 3L4. 
Trenton, Ont., Rev. A. L. Sutherland, S7 


Meadowvale Ave., Belleville, K8N 2LS. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Ashfield-Ripley, Ont., Rev. Robert H. Armstrong, 
Box 115, Wingham, NOG 2W0. 

Atwood, Ont., Rev. R. B. Cochrane, Box 231, 
Milverton NOK 1MO. } 

Beamsville and Smithville, Ont., Rev. Charles 
D. Henderson, 58 Glen Park Road, St. 
Catharines, L2N 3E8. 

Brantford, Greenbrier, Ont., Rev. Robert Robin- 
son, 410 Colborne St., Brantford N3S 3N6. 

Carluke-Binbrook, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster, L9G 2SS. 

Dresden-Rutherford, Ont., Rev. J. E. Riddell, 
520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg, N8A 3C2. 

Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. Robt. O. Rahn, Box 
883, 50 Finch Court, Chatham, N7L 1H9. 

Hamilton, Chedoke, Ont., Dr. John A. Johnston, 
147 Chedoke Ave., Hamilton, L8P 4P2. 

Hamilton, St. Enoch, Ont., Rev. Walter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas L9H 1Z7. 


Molesworth and Gorrie, Ont., Rev. Kenneth 
Innes, Box 247, Brussels NOG 1HO0. 
Monkton and Cranbook, Ont., Rev. W. J. 


Murray, Box 235, Mitchell NOK 1NO. 

Norwich and Bookton, Ont., Rev. R. D. Duncan- 
son, Box 393, Norwich NOJ 1P0. 

Petrolia and Dawn, Ont., Rev. F. H. Austen, 720 
Hall St., Sarnia N7V 2C2. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First, Sask., Rev. T. A. Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina S4S 482. 

Swift Current, Sask., Rev. W. L. Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw S6H 4P9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace Church, Alta., Rev. J. B. Milne, 
31 Columbia Place N.W., Calgary, T2L OR4. 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rev. L. 
D. Hankinson, 1818-Sth Ave. S., Lethbridge 
T1J OW6. 

Medicine Hat, St. John’s Alta., Rev. Hector W. 
Rose, Box 221, Bassano, T0J 1B0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kitimat, B. C., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 237- 
4th Ave., E., Prince Rupert V8J 1N4. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B. C. Rey. Dr. 
Grant Hollingworth, 1680 Nanton Ave., Van- 
couver V6J 2X4. 

CLERK OF PRESBYTERY 

Montreal, Rev. Scarth Macdonnell, 3495 Univer- 

sity St., Montreal, Que., H3A 2A8. 
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IT IS DIFFICULT to picture beggars, on the streets of 
India for example, meeting for thanksgiving, worship and 
praise. And equally difficult to picture children from 
Africa or any land of privation, stomachs bloated from 
starvation, queueing up with their tin dishes for rice sing- 
ing, 

“God sees the little sparrow fall. . . 

I know he loves me too.” 

Many of God’s children are brought up as followers of a 
non-Christian faith. Yet is is difficult to accept that as the 
reason they are among the world’s have-nots today, while 
through an accident of birthplace, we Christians so freely 
and wastefully enjoy our excesses. The more sincerely 
Christian we are the more difficult it is for us to accept 
that as the reason we have so prospered while others have 
been so deeply deprived. It often appears that the most 
affluent are the greediest, the most materialistic, the most 
wasteful, and the quickest to complain at the very mention 
of “restraint.” 

An editorial in the magazine Christianity Today, gave an 
account of the governor of Colorado being asked to recall 
the worst case of waste he had seen in the past year. 
“That’s easy,” he said. “It was one day last July, with the 
outside temperature at 96 degrees. The state building in 
Denver had the air conditioning on so cold that one of the 
secretaries had a heater plugged in alongside her desk.” 

We are told that the energy wasted by 205 million 
Americans is equal to the energy used by 105 million 
Japanese. Canada, with comparable affluence, has also a 
high rate of energy consumption, with the average house- 
hold said to contain twenty-five electrical appliances. We 
use up our bounties in this world at a rate that suggests we 
think there will be no tomorrow. Ecologists warn us that 
shortly our throw-away thinking will completely deplete 
our “‘vast’’ reserves. How long will it take us then to adopt 
the stoicism of the East in the face of want, or to forget our 
Christian songs of praise? How many doxologies will we be 
inclined to sing while on a black African standard of 
living? 

Not that we need to be rich to know that God is good or 
to share with him, and others. One of the finest thanks- 
giving songs ever likely to be written was attributed to 
David. Our Bibles call it Psalm 103. Beginning and ending 
with the words, “‘Bless the Lord, O my soul,” it recalls 
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“My cup runneth over” 
(Psalm 23: 5c, KJV). 


God’s good and great gifts without even mentioning 
material blessings. Verse ten is an example: “He hath not 
dealt with us after our sins: nor rewarded us according to 
our iniquities.”’ It is obvious that one does not have to be 
wealthy to appreciate God’s gifts, or to “Bless the Lord, O 
my soul”’ (verse 22). 

It is equally clear that the poor have much to give 
besides their tears. Church fund raisers have frequently 
had occasion to note that the most sacrificial gifts are 
often not those of the large and wealthy but of the small 
and poor congregations. Jesus’ story about the widow and 
her mite is a memorable illustration of how the best giving 
is done. We remember that he said, “‘For all they did cast 
in of their abundance; but she of her want did cast in all 
that she had, even all her living’’ (Mark 12: 44), and Jesus 
said that was more. 

Halford Luccock, Methodist preacher and Yale pro- 
fessor, writing of this story, said, ““How great and many 
have been the gifts which have come out of poverty! They 
have been gifts of life, of thought, of skill, of devotion. The 
support of the church throughout the world has come far 
more from the two coppers of the poor than from the large 
cheques of the rich. Paul is not the only one of whom it 
may be truly said, ‘as poor, yet making many rich’ (II. 
Corinthians 6: 10).” 

In this season of thanksgiving many may not give thanks 
partly because they have been brought up as followers of 
another religious faith. We of the western world may not 
give thanks either, not because we Jack so much as because 
our cups run over, and our thinking has become twisted. 
Again we need reminding of how Jesus said (Luke 12: 48), 
“For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required.” 


Prayer 


God of all power and mercy, help us to remember that it 
was in love to your world that you sent your Son, that he 
taught that to see and know him was to see and know you, 
teach us now and always to remember that you still deal 
with your people in love. Help us to be content with our lot 
whatever it may be, and to be mindful of “the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.” We ask all things in his name. 
Amen. & /BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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THE FRASER VALLEY, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


‘A Dream Fulfilled 
Colonel Maclean’s Gift 


Italy’s Base Communities 


A New Principal for Knox 


FULFILLED! 


by Morley Mitchell 


ON THE 17TH OF OCTOBER the congregation of St. 
Andrew’s Church, New Liskeard, in northeastern Ontario, 
celebrated their 80th anniversary. By most measuring 
sticks in The Presbyterian Church in Canada that would 
not prove to be too exciting. Many churches are twice that 
age. The folk of St. Andrew’s celebrated something else 
... the opening up of a whole area of Ontario’s northland 
to the work of Christ’s church. And they celebrated the 
birth of a presbytery, Temiskaming. 

Because, by God’s grace, these are important parts of 
the New Liskeard story. 

The congregation’s historian elder, W. G. Nixon, began 
his history of the local work of The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada with the following quotation from the book Agri- 
cultural Temiskaming, issued by the New Liskeard Board 
of Trade in 1910: “The Presbyterian Church (St. 
Andrew’s), was the first organized in the town, and as the 
pioneer is entitled to first mention. It began with the 
72 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, New Liskeard, pictured 
above, was the centre of outreach into what is 
now the Presbytery of Temiskaming. 


country and has made proportionate progress. 

“At the time of the appointment of a Crown Land agent | 
at New Liskeard in 1895, the church sent in a student of | 
Queen’s University for a few months in the summer and in 
1896 the Rev. John Sharp was appointed by the Presbytery | 
of Lanark and Renfrew to take charge of the country and | 
to preach in the lumber camps on Lake Temiskaming and,’ 
the Kippewa. At New Liskeard the services were held in a 
small building which was used during the week as a’ 
school. | 

“In the fall of 1897 Rev. Sharp was appointed to a 
professorship at Morin College, Quebec and the Rev. 
James Gilchrist took his place in New Liskeard area. In the 
spring of 1898 the Rev. Young took charge and remained 
till November until Mr. F. E. Pitts took over. 

“The first church in New Liskeard was opened on 
Christmas Day, 1898 by Rev. Pitts. It is to be said to the 
credit of both congregations that for nearly two years after- 
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wards both Presbyterians and Methodists used this build- 
ing to hold services. 

“Mr. Pitts stayed with the work and so steadily did it 
grow under his charge that in 1903 the present handsome 
church was built. It has a seating capacity of 400 with 
additional accommodation in the basement for the large 
and important Sunday school. In the fall of 1909 Mr. Pitts 
resigned his pastorate, to the sorrow of the congregation 
and the deep regret of the entire town. 

“Mr. Pitts was an energetic citizen, prominent in every- 
thing that made for the good of the community.” 

All that from a Board of Trade publication in 1910. One 
thing was sure. The Lord by this particular instrument, 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, had made a lasting 
mark on the face of the north-east. The late W. G. Nixon 
commented, ‘‘This record shows so clearly the missionary 
spirit of the Presbyterian Church and its desire to see that 
its peoplé were not neglected in the spiritual things of life. 
It was and is this belief in the omnipotence of God that 
has made the church a vital factor in the history of Can- 
deca from his words about the church one senses he was 
some elder. 


A mission to the north 


The following motion, taken from a session minute of 
March 10, 1910 is of great interest: “moved by Mr. 
McKelvie, seconded by Mr. Harvey, that an effort be made 
to have the congregation supply sufficient funds to keep 
one mission field supplied yearly.” It was some church. 

And it was growing. As in 1895 St. Andrew’s, New 
Liskeard was the point of advance so in 1903 was Toms- 
town, 20 odd miles further north. A church was built there 
in 1928 after the union struggle. In 1907 St. Paul’s, Engle- 
hart came into being 50 miles further north. That same 
year the railway advanced to a north eastern railhead and 
the town of Cochrane was born. Knox Church, Cochrane 
came into being not long after. 

The missionary spirit of the New Liskeard congregation 
led on October 15th of 1911 to a more immediate concern. 
New Liskeard is still a farming community, but in those 
days agriculture was everything. St. Andrew’s reached out 
into the farming district on her doorsteps. 

On the evening of October 15 plans were made to hold a 
week-night service in the Harris Township School. A 
Sunday school was to be started there as well. By the end 
of November both were organized and under way. Angus 
McKelvie took oversight of the Sunday school for the first 
month of operation. 

The story of what is now the Presbytery of Temiskaming 
had begun to unfold. From the birth of St. Andrew’s, New 
Liskeard in 1895 had come a mushroom of activity. In 
1911 The Presbyterian Church in Canada had ministers in 
full or part time work at Earlton, Englehart and Toms- 
town, Cochrane, Haileybury, Cobalt and Giroux near 
Cobalt. 

When union came in 1925 only four congregations 
continued Presbyterian: St. Andrew’s, New Liskeard with 
roots to 1895, St. Paul’s, Englehart dating to 1907, Toms- 
town Church dating to 1903 and much further north, 
Knox, Cochrane. For some time that was the way things 
would be. But a single word would start the Presbyterian 
pot boiling again. And that word was GOLD. 

Kirkland Lake and Timmins were the towns. In Kirk- 
land Lake, the local church had a history of being a com- 
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munity affair issuing into one of those quirks of history 
whereby the present United Church in that town has in its 
possession a pulpit Bible donated to the ‘United Church” 
in 1921. At that time it was a community church, not the 
present national body. 

The mission in Kirkland was opened under the Presby- 
terian banner in 1934. A new church had come to the 
mining town where the magic of gold was king. One of the 
notes of history that binds St. Andrew’s, Kirkland Lake 
and St. Andrew’s, New Liskeard together is this. In the 
years thereafter it was the Rev. E. J. Kerr, minister of St. 
Andrew’s, who would go to Toronto to fight the good fight 
of all who desire to convince the mission board where 
God’s hand leads the kirk. 

Again from the pen of W. G. Nixon ... “The larger 
work of the Presbyterian Church was now before the pres- 
bytery and the Rev. E. J. Kerr along with W. M. MacKay, 
superintendent of missions, were giving special attention to 
the work at Timmins and Kirkland Lake. Mr. Kerr was 
tireless in his devotion to the extension of the work into 
these places and in his desire to see churches erected 
theresn. 

The visions and dreams of faithful men! Visions and 
dreams to which they gave themselves with prayerful 
conviction. They worked hard. They travelled on roads 
that would stop us, in cars we wouldn’t trust, through 
weather we find hard to believe, in a time when miles of 
nothing but bush separated the towns. Today both St. 
Andrew’s, Kirkland Lake and Mackay Church, Timmins 
are self-sustaining churches. Together with St. Andrew’s, 
New Liskeard they form the triumvirate of self-sustaining 
congregations in the present Presbytery of Temiskaming. 
That’s a long way from 1933 when the present editor of 
The Record arrived in Timmins with a list of names and a 
student’s faith, hoping to see a church born. 


As far as Kapuskasing 


The last chapter began in the early 1960’s. Students 
then, Carl English and Zander Dunn went to Kapuskasing 
to do ground work for the opening of a mission field. A 
deaconess, Martine Van Beek, conducted summer vacation 
Bible schools there. And then J. J. Urquhart, presently 
serving Englehart and Tomstown, came to the joint charge 
of Cochrane and Kapuskasing. 

St. John’s Presbyterian Church was organized in Kapus- 
kasing and began to build on two principal lines of con- 
cern ... faithful Sunday worship, and a sound Christian 
education program. Thirteen years after birth, in 1975, the 
congregation built the newest Presbyterian church in 
Temiskaming. Financially, St. Andrew’s, New Liskeard 
was involved as indeed was the whole of what has become 
the Presbytery of Temiskaming. 

St. Andrew’s, New Liskeard has just marked her 80th 
birthday. It has been an occasion of joy and celebration for 
the local congregation to be sure. But it’s a birthday that 
doesn’t belong just to New Liskeard. It has to do with The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada casting its eyes beyond 
areas of condensed population — casting its eyes north 
into the James Bay frontier. 

It’s the story of men like Pitts and Kerr. Men who 
headed the words Isaiah heard, ‘‘Whom shall I send? And 
who will go for us?’”’ They answered that call. And the 
Lord blessed the church. * 


THE AUTHOR is the minister of St. Andrew's Church, New Liskeard, 
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EDITORIALS 


The economics of 
the church 


THIS IS THE MONTH when stewardship is stressed in 
most Presbyterian congregations. Members are contacted, 
usually through a visitation, and informed of the financial 
needs of the church for the coming year. They are en- 
couraged to respond by supporting the local church and 
the General Assembly’s budget for work at home and 
overseas. 

Of interest at this time is an interim report made to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland last May. It is 
three years since that body made a grant to the depart- 
ment of economics at the University of Edinburgh to 
enable it to make a survey of the Church of Scotland. Here 
are some of the facts disclosed in the report. 

Just over one million in a Scottish population of 5.2 
million claim to be members of the Church of Scotland. 
There are some 1,750 parishes, each with its own minister. 
In 1974 the total income of the church was under 15 
million pounds (roughly $27,000,000), of which 70 per cent 
was raised by congregations. The other 30 per cent was 
collected centrally in the form of bequests, donations, 
grants, investment income, etc. 

In that year, 1974, about 82 per cent of income was 
spent by and on behalf of congregations. The remaining 18 
per cent was for what we would call the budget funds of 

. the church, its national and overseas work. 

The economists who made the study suggest that the 
real income of the church is determined by two factors: the 
level of real personal disposable income per capita and the 
number of church members. In recent years the positive 
effect of increases in per capita income has been offset by 
the negative effect of the decline in membership, so that 
real church income has remained fairly static. Over the 
next decade the growth of per capita income should lead to 
a gradual rise in the real income of the church, but in the 
long run the anticipated fall in membership should cause a 
downturn in that income. 

A rather striking finding is that contrary to the fears of 
many people, inflation does not appear to have an im- 
portant influence on church income. 

The greatest danger to the financial position of the 
church is the way in which costs are increasing. This is 
largely due to the fact that men and women make up its 
working staff at home and abroad. They must be paid, and 
salaries for personnel normally increase to meet the rising 
cost of living, so the expenditures of the church go up. 

Professor J.N. Wolfe, director of the survey, and 
Michael Pickford, the deputy director, suggest a number 
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of measures to improve the financial position of the 
church. The obvious one is to slow down the loss in mem- 
bership by engaging in a campaign to recruit new 
members. This, of course, is the stress upon outreach and 
evangelism that is not only a remedy but is and always has 
been. the great commission of the church, to enlist dis- 
ciples. 

Another suggestion made by the economists is that weak 
charges should be amalgamated at a rate that will meet 
the forecast decline in the number of ministers. The report 
indicates that over a ten year period this would save about 
three million pounds. It estimates that the sale of surplus 
manses might bring in another four and a half million 
pounds. 

It will be interesting to see whether the Church of 
Scotland makes a serious attempt to carry out these 
suggestions, to find whether economists can assist in 
analyzing church problems. 

In Canada our situation is similar, but with slight dif- 
ferences. We are bringing congregations together into 
larger charges, although the greater distance to be 
travelled makes this difficult to arrange. And we are 
joining with other denominations in the sharing of 
property, including church buildings, in new areas of 
population. 

To come back to the budget of General Assembly, with 
which we are concerned this month: the requirement for 
1976 is three and one half million dollars, which is really 
not an impossible sum for 171,791 communicant members 
to raise if each one makes a contribution. 


Bystanders to life 


“HAVE WE FARMED OUT so many of our responsi- 
bilities as human beings to governments, agencies, bureau- 
cracies, consultants, that we have become spectators of our 
own lives?’’ The question was asked in the last paragraph 
of an editorial in The Globe and Mail which dealt with an 
accident in British Columbia, where a dozen people stood 
around for 45 minutes while an injured man lay dying in 
cold, mountain water. 

The heading on the editorial was “‘Bystanders to life” 
and another apt phrase is the one used to conclude the 
paragraph quoted above, ‘‘spectators of our own lives.” 

The problem with many today is that we are afraid to 
become involved, or too unconcerned to act as neighbours 
should. Perhaps it is because we are too far detached from 
the source of genuine love, the kind of love that God 
demonstrated by giving his only Son for us. It is easier to 
stand by than to render assistance, less dangerous to live 
apart from the action than to offer a helping hand. w 
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In 
Remembrance 


O VALIANT HEARTS 


O valiant hearts who to your glory 
came 

Through dust of conflict and through 
battle flame; 

Tranquil you lie, your knightly virtue 

- proved, 

Your memory hallowed in the Land 
you loved. 


Proudly you gathered, rank on rank to 
war, 

As who had heard God’s message from 
afar; 

All you had hoped for, all you had, you 
gave 

To save mankind — yourselves you 
scorned to save. 


Splendid you passed, the great sur- 
render made 


Into the light that nevermore shall 


fade; 

Deep your contentment in that blest 
abode 

Who wait the last clear trumpet call of 
God. 


Long years ago, as earth lay dark and 
still, 
Rose a loud cry upon a lonely hill, 


_ While in the frailty of our human clay 


Christ, our Redeemer, passed the self- 
same way. 


Still stands his Cross from that dread 
hour to this, 


. Like some bright star above the dark 


abyss, 

Still, through the veil, the Victor’s 
pitying eyes 

Look down to bless our lesser Cal- 
varies. 


{ 
O risen Lord, O shepherd of our dead, 


_ Whose Cross has brought them and 


whose staff has led; 


In glorious hope their proud and 


sorrowing land 
Commits her children to thy gracious 
hand. 


SIR JOHN S. ARKWRIGHT, who 
wrote this hymn, lost three sons in 
World War I. It came into prominence 
when it was sung in St. Margaret's 
Church, London, England on_ the 
fourth anniversary of the outbreak of 
that war. In attendance were King 
George V, Queen Mary, Sir Robert 
Borden and other notables. 
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WIVES — BE SUBMISSIVE, child- 
like and adoring! Never disagree, offer 
advice or in any way disturb your 
husband’s fragile ego. 

That’s the latest on how to build a 
good marriage, supposedly revealed in 
two best-sellers, Marabel Morgan’s 
The Total Woman, and Fascinating 
Womanhood, by Helen B. Andelin. 

Mrs. Morgan’s philosophy is based 
on practising the “Four A’s” — accept 
him, admire him, appreciate him, 
adapt to him. Her writing is sprinkled 
with homilies such as these: “‘It is only 
when a woman surrenders her life to 
her husband, reveres and worships him, 
that she becomes really beautiful to 
him ... tell him that you love his 
body. If you choke on that phrase, 
practice until it comes out naturally.” 

I asked Pat Watrin, the wife of an 
Alouette football player, and a Total 
Woman teacher, why she followed this 
philosophy. 

“Most women have no goals for 
themselves in life; they merely exist on 
a day-to-day basis. I’ve taught 500 
women in Manitoba and 100 in Mon- 
treal, and have had very little negative 
reaction. Mostly from those who say 
the principles don’t work, but have 
never tried them ... women need to 
look at themselves first and make sure 
_ they are the best they can be and are 
each day growing. 

“T want nothing mediocre in my life. 
I want to be a super person, super wife, 
super mother and super friend, I want 
to make my husband happy and if it 
means doing little extra things, then I 
will do it. A man needs some adventure 
at his own address...” 

The Total Woman stresses the idea 
of ‘“‘making your marriage sizzle’ by 
greeting your husband at the door ‘‘in 
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Is this the way 
to domestic bliss? 
by Valerie M. Dunn 


some outrageously sexy outfit like 
black mesh stockings, high heels, an 
apron and nothing else . . . you may be 
a smouldering sexpot ... or a pixie or 
a pirate, a cowgirl or a showgirl. Keep 
him off guard. When his need for an 
attractive and available wife is met, 
he’ll be so grateful that he will begin to 
meet your needs.” 

Mrs. Andelin’s Fascinating Woman- 
hood doesn’t go so heavy on the sex 
but does strongly emphasize submis- 
siveness: ~:.. When) a woman 
surrenders ... relinquishing what may 
appear to be rights, she gains every 
advantage ... a husband who will do 
anything within his power to make her 


happy ... men never want women to 
grow up completely...” 

Both ladies offer a glowing hope: do 
all the things they advise and you’ll not 
only have a happy marriage, but get 
your own way eventually and be show- 
ered with all the world’s goodies by 
your grateful man. Marabel Morgan 
explains that after she made herself 
into a Total Woman she not only got 
the refrigerator-freezer she’d been 
wanting for years, but permission to . 
redecorate the family room! 

To make us feel righteous about it, 
both authors lace their words with 
quotes from the Bible, implying this 
whole nonsense is the will of God! Mrs. 
Morgan even claims, with a strange 
certainty, that ‘‘God planned for 
woman to be under her husband’s 
rule.’’ She doesn’t say how she equates 
this kind of thinking with the biblical 
emphasis on whole personhood, epi- 
tomized by Paul’s words that ‘‘There is 
no such thing as Jew and Greek, slave 
and freeman, male and female; for you 
are all one person in Christ Jesus.” 

Ironically, the popularity of the two 
books has catapulted both ladies into 
fame and lucrative careers. Each runs 
a foundation that operates courses, 
doing very well for themselves while 
telling other wives to be housebound 
doormats. 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States has become so concerned 
about the books’ popularity that they 


“With so many problems today it’s nice to hear someone so charm- 
ingly irrelevant.” 
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have issued a six-page study guide 
from a biblical and theological per- 
spective. 

They suggest some answers to the 
question, ““‘Why do these books have 
such enormous appeal among women, 
especially those that are church- 
related?” 

“There is a great deal of uneasiness 
about the present structure of 
marriage,” they point out, ‘‘and many 
women are grasping at any straw that 
might give them a measure of hope... 

_ “.,, part of the appeal is in the 
sense of power which they can give to a 
woman. A woman who has felt trapped 
in a marriage she cannot change is 
suddenly told that she does indeed 
have the power to change that mar- 
riage, and that the shape and quality 
of her family life is up to her. 

“In a marriage which has been 
marked by increasing hostility on both 
sides, some measure of reconciliation 
may be attained if the woman breaks 
the chain reaction of hostility. The 
negative side ... is that she is made to 
feel guilty for all the past problems of 
the marriage, and solely to blame for 
any future failure. 

‘“,. this new sense of power ... is 
highly manipulative ... a woman may 
well learn more effective ways to get 
what she wants from her husband. 
After all, manipulation and adulation 
are the typical form of power to which 
the powerless have recourse.” 

What kind of husband is content 
with not only manipulation but being a 
god-like creature with full responsibility 
for all decisions, and the lives of his 
wife and children? He’s never allowed 
to be weak or frightened, cry or be 
childlike, admit to loneliness or 
despair. He sounds alarmingly like the 
middle-aged man who works himself to 
the bone, trapped under a burden of 
mortgages, car payments, and 
providing for his family. Until he has a 
heart attack, and escapes only through 
death. 

The magazine Psychology Today 
asked Marabel Morgan who her ideal 
“total man” was. She replied, “I just 
can’t describe a total man except for 
one — Jesus Christ.’ 

The ultimate blasphemy? Probably. 
Because as the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. study points out, “The ultimate 
price is the dehumanization of 
both women and men and the erasing 
of the image of God in us. These books 
offer a supposed biblical view of 
marriage and of life which runs 
counter to the basic message of the 
Bible.” * 
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gestions which I hope may improve my 


| performance as a financial officer. We 


must continually strive to strengthen 
the bonds between individual congre- 


| gations and the offices that co-ordinate 


| work on behalf of the church as a 


AT WEST POINT GREY some of the 
members of the B. C. Synod executive, 
from the left: J. H.W. Statham, Duncan; 
R. C. Garvin, Port Alberni; C. C. 
MacInnis, Kimberley; K. M. Wheaton, 
New Westminster; and K. C. Doka, 
superintendent of missions. 


The treasurer 
travels west 


by R. R. Merifield 


DURING A RECENT business trip to 
Western Canada I enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of meeting with members, 
ministers and officers of several con- 
gregations centred in Edmonton, 
Calgary and Vancouver. My purpose 
was to express the gratitude of the 
Administrative Council for their 
generous support of the budget funds 
of our church, to provide information 
as to how these funds were applied to 
extend the mission of the church be- 
yond individual congregations, and to 
encourage continued and increasing 
contributions to the total resources of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

On each occasion, I enjoyed a 
typical warm, friendly western recep- 
tion and appreciated talking with 
many Presbyterians. The Rev. Peter 
McKague arranged for me to speak at 
the Sunday morning service in First 
Church, Edmonton, on Sept. 12. On 
Tuesday evening Rev. Dr. Jesse Bige- 
low hosted a meeting with local finan- 
cial officers at Westmount Church in 
Edmonton. The following evening in 
Calgary, the Rev. Gordon Firth of 
Knox Church conducted a similar 
meeting. On Sunday the 19th, the Rev. 
Kenneth Wheaton presented me to his 
congregation at First Church, New 
Westminster, B.C. The next day I had 
the privilege of fellowship with the 
executive of the Synod of British 
Columbia which was meeting at West 
Point Grey Presbyterian Church. 

I found each of these meetings 
stimulating and enjoyable, and ob- 
tained numerous constructive sug- 


| whole. The words budget and mission 
| are not particularly motivating. Atten- 


tion should be given to developing a 
more compelling appeal for generous 
givings both at the local and national 
level. Much needs to be done in 
making it more understandable — not 
only to individual members, but also to 
elders and administrative officers as to 
how the suggested congregational 
allocations are calculated, suggested 
and considered. Efforts should be 
made to inform local congregations 
much earlier so that the local congre- 
gations have adequate time to consider 
and question their suggested portion of 
the total costs of the church programs. 
If more Presbyterians were made 
aware of the tremendous good that is 
accomplished through the budget (for 
want of a better term), I am confident 
that large numbers would double or 
triple their offerings for this work. « 


RUSSELL R. MERIFIELD, Q. C. who serves as 
the non-salaried treasurer of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, is vice-president and general 
manager of the Victoria and Grey Trust Com- 
pany, Toronto. 


LETTERS 


Moderators from P.E.lI. 


Since the July-August Record has 
been received, containing a biographi- 
cal sketch of Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mac- 
kay, I have been informed that Dr. 
Mackay is not the first islander to be 
honoured as Rev. Dr. W. Leslie Clay, 
Victoria, B.C. who was born at Bede- 
que, P.E.I. was the first. 

Hugh Lowry, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


REPLY: You are right, Mr. Lowry. 

The Record for July, 1927 says of the 
moderator of that year’s General 
Assembly, Dr. W. Leslie Clay: 

“He was born at Bedeque in Prince 
Edward Island, and received his early 
education in the public and high 
school of Summerside and Prince of 
Wales College, Charlottetown. In 1883 
he entered McGill University of which 
he is an honour graduate having won 
the gold medal in philosophy. He 
completed his theological course in 
The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
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with similar distinction, having been 
awarded the gold medal for general 
proficiency and accorded the post of 
valedictorian by his fellow graduates. 
The 37 years of his ministry have been 
spent in the far west, his present 
pastorate being St. Andrew's, Victoria, 
which he has occupied for 33 years.” 
— The Editor. 


What we believe 


Thank you for “Who is Jesus 
Christ?”’ and the others in the series by 
William Klempa. He reminds us that 
the traditional thinking and creeds of 
the church do not keep us forever 
looking backwards, but do just the 
opposite. 

All Christians need to be ‘‘tradi- 
tionalists’’ and to recognize that the 
genuine tradition of the church is one 
of mobility and flexibility. 

Dr. Klempa is telling us to remem- 
ber our roots so that we may grow and 
mature as God’s people, always aware 
of our origins and our destiny. I hope 
that the series will be published as a 
book for study and meditation. 

Sincere thanks to .Dr. Klempa and 
The Record. 

(Rev.) Glenn Cooper, 
Point Edward, Ont. 


® @ ® 
A word in appreciation to Dr. W. 
Klempa for his series of enlightening, 
thought-provoking and stimulating 
articles ... It would be invaluable to 
have them published in booklet form 
— discussion and study groups would 
doubtless derive much benefit in 
having these great themes readily to 
hand ... Thank you most sincerely, 
Dr. Klempa, for sharing your credo 
with us. 
Maureen E. Lewis, Erin, Ont. 


Bibles in Taiwan 


I do not doubt that on page 12 of the 
July-August Record you accurately 
report what was said at the Assembly, 
viz. ““... that the Tayal New Testa- 
ment ... was among the tribal langu- 
age volumes that were confiscated.” 

As far as I have been able to learn 
from my visits during the past year to a 
large number of Tayal villages, Tayal 
New Testaments were confiscated in 
only one village. That occurred shortly 
after its dedication in December of 
1974, and only about ten copies were 


taken. 
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The police officer who was respon- 
sible for the action was quickly moved 
away from the village, but the New 
Testaments were never returned. 

I have heard of no other interfer- 
ence, for which I am thankful to God. 

What is reported regarding ‘“‘the 
Bible in Roman characters”’ (he means 
the Taiwanese romanized New Testa- 
ment) is still true as far as I know. 

I am sorry that his report could be 
taken to mean a large number of Tayal 
volumes, or even the whole edition, 
when in fact only about one half of one 
per cent of the copies in circulation 
were confiscated, and that only in one 
isolated incident. 

(Rev.) Clare McGill, Taiwan. 


Blacks in South Africa 


As a South African, I am thankful to 
read two unbiased articles concerning 
South Africa, in the October issue of 
The Record. I endorse the sentiments 
expressed by Clyde Sanger re Para- 
mount Chief Kaiser Matanzima of the 
Transkei, and those of Rev. Dr. M. 
Mackay in “‘Change But How?”’. 

However, in reference to the latter, 
though the black people were in the 
past barred from entering many trades, 
in other fields such as health services, 
medicine and education they were 
encouraged and assisted. In the light of 
current events in South Africa, it is 
these very people mentioned in the 
article, who should be receiving our 
“prayer filled” consideration at this 
time. 

Ann Rossouw, London, Ont. 


Re the Moderator 


I wholeheartedly support the 
thoughts contained in Mr. DeWolfe’s 
letter in the September Record. How- 
ever, he has taken exception only with 
Dr. Hay’s proposal for a title for the 
moderator of the General Assembly. 
This is the same section of Dr. Hay’s 
proposal with which I disagreed at the 
General Assembly. 

Three unions within our church 
(1861, 1875, 1925) have had as one of 
the thornier issues the headship of 
Jesus Christ. Indeed, many of our 
congregations can trace their local 
history back to the disruption of 1844, 
led by John Bayne of Galt, which 
centred on this very issue. 

The powers and duties of the moder- 
ator of the General Assembly should 
be examined. What is the position of 


the moderator of the General Assembly 
between Assemblies? Is he empowered 
to speak for the church or does his 
authority as moderator of the General 
Assembly cease when that Assembly 
rises? 

These are the questions that the 
committee empowered to examine Dr. 
Hay’s motion must answer. 

Ian Dudgeon, Cambridge, Ont. 


People who care 


We, the staff of the Etobicoke Cen- 
tral Information and Referral Centre 
were quite delighted with the article 
People Who Care, in the September 
Record. : 

We feel that community service of 
this nature is indeed an avenue worth 
consideration by Christians. And we 
are pleased that as a response to the 
article I have been asked to speak 
about the work of the centre at a local 
church session meeting and also at a 
Sunday morning service. 

The wife of a minister in the com- 
munity has offered her ‘services as a 
volunteer, and greetings were received 
from Armagh, along with an invitation 
for referrals from the centre. 

We express our gratitude for the 
consideration shown by Miss Dunn in 
preparing and presenting the article. 

Jack Green, 

Co-ordinator, 

Etobicoke Central Information and 
Referral Centre 


The Book of Praise 


I note from Mr. Cowle’s letter in the 
July-August issue that he regrets the 
inclusion of a metrical index for tunes 
in the new Book of Praise. I don’t: far 
from it. I have checked the new book 
against the 1918 Book of Praise for the 
section in each on metrical psalms. 
Out of 68 in the new book, 18 have 
tunes differing from the 1918 book for 
18 psalms in which the words are in 
whole or in part the same in both 
books. Twelve of these tunes of the 
1918 book are found in some place in 
the new book. Six tunes of the 1918 
book are not found, and of these I 
lament the passing of Eagley and 
Philadelphia, great favourites in the 
congregations I have had as a pastor. 

May I say that in these 18 tunes I 
prefer in many cases the judgment of 
the 1918 committee against the judg- 
ment of the 1972 committee. If I were 

Continued on page 32 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


THREE MISSIONARIES-with-a-dif- 
ference I met recently. Larry and Pepe 
and Guido. They have never met each 
other, and maybe never will. But they 
have each got the same sort of vision, 
and the same driving force. They are 
all into the business of developing new 
crops that can help feed the extra 
millions crowding onto this earth. 

It’s not really correct to call them 
new crops, for at least one of them has 
been around as long as the Incas. But 
platoons of plant breeders have never 
worked to improve them, as they have 
other crops like wheat and rice. Be 
honest: how many of you have heard of 
triticale and quinoa and stylosanthes? 
They are not exactly household words. 

Larry Hector’s family has a farm 
near Estavan, Saskatchewan. He has 
managed to convince the family of the 
‘merits of triticale to the point where 
they planted S00 acres of this hybrid 
cereal — (a cross between wheat and 
rye) — this year. He told me his neigh- 
bours were so interested that he was 
having a hard job stopping them 
taking his seed. 

It would be awkward if they did, for 
more than the obvious reason. Except 
for the Rosner variety that nobody 
grows any more, triticale hasn’t been 
licensed in Canada yet under the 
Cereals Act. Larry Hector, and 30 
other prairie farmers who between 
them planted 6000 acres of it this year, 
imported seed from California on a 
closed contract system. They sold their 
harvest to Canadian Triticale Ltd., 
which is marketing it privately to the 
food and feed industry. Larry is the 
company president. 

Why is he so impressed with 
triticale? Because, he says, it does well 
in adverse weather conditions, dry 
summers that are frequent in his part 
of Saskatchewan. Also it’s more nutri- 
tious than wheat. He even thinks cattle 
farmers will want to grow triticale for 
two. reasons; for its grain and for its 
stalk that is comparatively high in 
protein (up to 17%). 
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He’s a true pioneer. But he’s not 
alone. A small team of plant scientists 
at the University of Manitoba has been 
experimenting with more than 30,000 
lines of triticale, and hopes to get one 
of the most promising lines licensed for 
commercial use in 1978. Dean Len 
Shebeski there says that in a few years 
it is likely to replace wheat in various 
parts of Canada. 


That isn’t exactly the idea for triti- 
cale in poorer countries. In Mexico 
research on it has been going on for 11 
years at the Wheat Improvement 
Centre (where the ‘“‘green revolution”’ 
began under Norman Borlaug) with the 
help of $2.5 million from the Canadian 
International Development Agency. 
And the International Development 
Research Centre has helped take the 
results. off the big experimental farms 
of Mexico by funding a string of 
smaller tests, under field conditions, in 
India, Kenya, Ethiopia, Algeria and 
Chile. In each case, the plan is to grow 
triticale in places where wheat doesn’t 
do well — at higher altitudes or in 
lower temperatures or in light, sandy 
(or acid) soils. Not to replace wheat, 
but to push the boundaries of cultiva- 
tion further into ‘“‘marginal’ land, as 
populations increase. 

Pepe (more formally José Valle- 
Riestra) is a Peruvian who is on the 
IDRC staff in Latin America: although 
the IDRC has its headquarters in 
Ottawa and is financed by federal 
funds, it is free to recruit staff from 
anywhere. This leads it into supporting 
research on crops such as quinoa, on 
the expert recommendation of an 
enthusiast like Pepe. 

Quinoa is a hardy plant that can 
grow well as high as 12,000 feet up in 
the Andean highlands. The. Incas 
relied on it as staple food — as do tens 
of thousands of the poorer farmers in 
the high Andes today, using its seeds in 
soup or grinding them into flour. They 
also make beer from it, and sometimes 
eat its leaves as green vegetable. 


The conquistadors didn’t think 


much of it, though. They took it back 
to Spain, and it didn’t do well at all. 
(Same in Canada: only one of the 
quinoa seeds I planted in a pot in 
Ottawa ever flourished). So the Span- 
iards lost interest, and planted barley 
instead. But quinoa, which has a good 
amino acid balance, is said to be a 
better protein source than barley and 
other familiar grains. 

The Bolivian government has be- 
come interested in increasing quinoa 
production beyond the present 12,000 
metric tons a year. Well it might, since 
the country spends $40 million a year 
in importing wheat. Its agricultural 
officers have been out on collecting 
expeditions, and early experiments in 
breeding have produced a_ variety 
called Sajama with three times the 
yield of traditional lines. It is easy to 
see why Pepe is enthusiastic. 

Guido Delgadillo grew up in these 
same Bolivian highlands, but for the 
last several years he has worked in a 
very different environment. This is the 
Llanos Orientales of Colombia, the 
low-lying floodplains stretching 
eastwards from the Andes to the 
Orinoco and Amazon rivers. Cari- 
magua, the small research station 
there, wouldn’t be everyone’s choice for 
a home. But Guido hasn’t minded its 
remoteness, and talks about the beauty 
of things like dewy spider-webs at 


dawn. ; ; 
An agronomist, he has been working 


to improve pastures, for the govern- 
ment sees cattle raising the key to 
making the development of this vast 
area an economic proposition. He has 
concentrated on stylosanthes, a bushy 
legume with yellow flowers. It is native 
to this region, but until now Australian 
scientists have done most work on it, 
after importing it into Queensland. 
Guido has been working with an 
Australian, Bert Grof, who brought 
back to Colombia a wealth of exper- 
ience from Queensland. 

This past year Guido has been doing 
doctoral studies at Macdonald College, 
near Montreal. But he’s hardly left 
stylosanthes behind. He is working on 
the ph content in soils suitable for his 
beloved legume. This involves checking 
54 bottles every day — a six-hour 
labour in the growth chamber. (He just 
managed to see a little of the Olympics). 

In February, when the 10 Days and 
Pollution Probe organizations stage 
National Food Week as a time when 
Canadians discuss world policies for 
food production and distribution, let’s 
remember Guido and Larry and Pepe. 
It might cheer us up. & 
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She ministe 
to Port C 
and 
Torrance 


Eight years after ordination as the 

first woman minister in our church, 
the Rev. Shirley Jeffery is serving 

a two point charge. /by Lawrence Brice 


IT IS TEN YEARS since the General Assembly authorized 
the ordination of women as ministers and elders in The 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

How have the ladies made out in the pulpit and in the 
manse? Of the 12 women who have become ministers, 
Miss Shirley Jeffery was the first. She made the front cover 
of The Record when she was ordained in her home church 
at Appin, Ont. on May 29, 1968. 

Shirley has found few problems with being a woman in 
the ministry. ‘People accept you pretty much as a person,” 
she says. A minister once said openly at a conference that 
he couldn’t accept me as a fellow minister. I replied that I 
was sorry about that because I could certainly accept 
him...’’ I felt a little like the Apostle Paul, when he was 
asked about his credentials,”’ Shirley added. “‘Although he 
had not been one of the original 12 yet he had been called 
to be an apostle. God has called me into the ministry and 
that’s where I have to stand — upon that call.’’ 

_ Shirley has a six day week job in the thriving resort town 
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of Port Carling in Central Ontario. When asked what she 
likes most about the ministry, she replied, ‘‘I enjoy visiting 
people, especially those who are in the hospital. The most 
gratifying aspect of the ministry is seeing the changes in 
the lives of people when they understand what God’s will is 
for them, especially in times of difficulty and crisis. And it 
is gratifying also to see people seeking a deeper faith.” 


How she got started 


When time permits, Shirley joins in community activi- 
ties. She has judged a public speaking contest for the local 
Lions Club and been involved to some extent in the Take- 
a-Break group. In her previous charge she sometimes 
helped to judge the floats in the town’s parade and served 
on the recreation committee. “I like to join in with what 
they are doing, but with my schedule, I never know what’s 
going to happen so I don’t feel free to hold membership in 
groups with regular meetings.”’ 
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The Rev. Shirley Jeffery finds it a struggle to take even 
one day a week away from work. “I am not sure if a 
minister’s life can be well balanced. There are always 
interruptions and things to do. But I have found that I 
must take time off,’ she says ... ‘“There is so much to be 
done within the church itself and I need time to study, 
think and plan also.” 

Shirley is an energetic young woman in her 30’s, single 
and not worried about it. She sat on her sofa in the manse 
dressed in a cheerful orange pant suit and weighed the 
questions pensively..She is very conscious of the publicity 
surrounding her being the first woman ordained to the 
_ ministry in her denomination. 

The story of how she became the first woman minister is 
one of first balking at the step, then surprise at the 
suddenness of it. 

Some years ago when she was teaching in St. Catharines, 
Ontario, her minister came to the classroom and asked if 
she had considered doing mission work. Shirley was 
surprised. She thought he must have meant her friend, 
whom they both knew was very active in the church. No, he 
meant her! The minister was the Rev. Charles Henderson 
of St. Giles Church, St. Catharines. 

This suggestion encouraged her to consider the mission 
field, and since she was already working on her Bachelor 
of Arts degree, her next step was to enroll at Ewart College 
for training. This she did in 1964, the same year that she 
graduated from the University of Western Ontario with a 
B.A. in English. She also took courses at Knox College. 


Feed my sheep now! 


“T was not intending to be ordained. I was preparing to 
teach English overseas,’ she recalls. Two years passed. 
‘When I got to the end of the course at Ewart, there didn’t 
seem to be a call, really, to go overseas. So I went to Knox 
in 1966 to finish my theological courses leading to a B.D. 
degree.” 

By the spring of 1968, two years after the General 
Assembly’s decision to ordain women, Shirley was a 
graduate of both Ewart and Knox Colleges. 

When the board of world mission asked her to consider 
continuing permanently in a summer appointment, she 
balked at this suggestion, feeling a need for more practical 
experience as an assistant. Then, something one of the 
men said really jarred her, she recalls. He suggested she 
needed to look for God’s guidance in this matter. 

That weekend she went to St. Catharines to preach in 
her home church. “‘When I arrived, looking for consola- 
tion, instead my minister and his wife suggested that I seek 
ordination. When I left Sunday evening, I was convinced. 
It was now a matter of being ordained that year or the 
next.” 

Shirley Jeffery confesses that she did not want to be the 
first. It might be better, she felt, if she became an assistant 
for a year, then both she and another woman due to 
graduate from Knox the following year could be ordained 
together: so no one would be the first. But now she prayed 
for God’s guidance, and talked to several people about the 
ministry. 

Soon a passage in John 21 made her believe that ““God 
was saying to me, ‘Feed my sheep.’ It also became obvious 
that the passage does not say ‘Feed my sheep next year.’ 
Since I had been praying and seeking guidance from God, 
I understood this as an answer to my prayers.’ 

“T was apprehensive about the responsibility of the 
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ministry and the publicity of being first,’ Shirley states. 
“But if this was what God wanted of me then I was willing 
to go through with it.” 

Less than a week after her ordination she went to her 
first charge — the two small communities of Englehart 
and Tomstown in Northern Ontario. In the first week she 
conducted a funeral for a man who had a heart attack in a 
boat. The following week brought another funeral and the 
next, two more. One was for a mayor who was also an 
elder. ‘‘By this time I felt that God had taught me a good 
deal about funerals and I wanted a reprieve for a while!”’ 

Following four and a half years there, the Rev. Shirley 
Jeffery left for Port Carling, Ont., in December, 1972. She 
comments that their response to her has been “the norm 
for ministers.” 


In answer to God’s call 


When asked about the possibility of marriage in relation 
to the ministry, she replied, ‘“God knows who are the best 
people for us to have as marriage partners. You don’t 
deliberately go out to séek one. God will find a way for you 
to come together. The ways of meeting are so varied that I 
don’t really think one can plan these things. So much 
depends upon the personalities of the people involved.” 

Convinced she can do more as an ordained minister 
than as a deaconess, Shirley does not underrate the dea- 
coness role. She can do a great deal in her own field, 
Shirley says. 

She does not consider herself a Women’s Libber. “I 
didn’t come into the ministry as that — I came because 
God called me. God calls both men and women — he calls 
people.”’ As a minister, Shirley feels no suppression of her 
femininity. “Being a minister doesn’t subdue your woman- 
hood. If God calls you, your womanhood comes through in 
what you do. I would like to see more women and men in 
the ministry. There is a real need, and God calls people 
who are willing to do his work.” 

When asked about plans for the future, Shirley admits 
that she is more interested in small mission charges like 
Port Carling, than in large city parishes. But then she says, 
“Only God of course knows what the future holds.”’ 

And how does Shirley like her work? “I think it is a 
tremendous job — especially because of the lives you 
touch!’ *® 


| KNOX CHURCH, 
Port Carling, Ont., 
celebrates its 
centenary. 

Mr. W. J. Johnston, 
wearing a dress 
over 100 years old, 
and Mrs. Arthur 
Duke are shown 
cutting the 
centennial cake. 


by R. Malcolm 
Ransom 


AS SOON AS I HEARD about Bishop Giovanni Franzoni 
and his connection with the Base Communities of Italy I 
took a taxi to his office in Rome. No bishop’s palace this, I 
thought, as I climbed upstairs to the second floor of a 
somewhat seedy office building and found his desk at the 
end of a long poorly-lit hallway. It was crowded into one 
corner of the editorial room of a busy bi-weekly news- 
paper. But the bishop was not there, he was out on a tour 
in Northern Italy giving leadership to Bible study groups 
among the Base Communities. 

Instead, I met Giorgio Girardet, editor of the 
Com/Nuovi Tempi, the official newspaper of the 500 or 
more Base Communities throughout Italy. His desk was 
just opposite the bishop’s. A minister of the Waldensian 
Church of Italy, he is the number two key man in the 
whole Base Community movement and the editorial genius 
who keeps the channels of information open and the 
study /action material flowing twice a month for his 20,000 
readers. He greeted me cordially and as we talked together 
I became captivated by his charisma. I realized that here 
was a person who played an important part in the whole 
renewal process. 

Thus I came in contact with one of the most encourag- 
ing and perhaps most dramatic evidences of renewal 
within the church and of the recovery of a group sense of 
purpose or mission among Christian people. The movement 
exists within both the Roman Catholic Church in Italy and 
the Waldensian (Protestant) Church of Northern Italy; 
some individual Base Communities embrace members of 
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both churches. It is a loosely-knit organization with a 
minimum of structure and administration, owning no 
property and having practically no financial resources. The | 
people of the Base Communities have not repudiated their 
own churches but they are people of like mind who are 
drawn to each other and bound together by the things they 
hold in common which they feel are greater than the things 
about which they differ. 

The things they hold in common are not creedal state- 
ments but rather a sense of disillusionment because of the 
inability of the traditional churches to meet the needs of 
people today in any meaningful manner. They also have a 
common desire to find a more relevant way of expressing 
their Christian hope and fulfilling their Christian responsi- 
bility in the world of today. Perhaps most basic of all the 
things they hold in common is a new and exciting interest 
in Bible study with a purpose. They have no time for Bible 
study in a vacuum but will spend hours struggling with the 
scriptures to discover what they have to say about their 
real problems of faith and discipleship. 

“This is what sets us on fire” said Giorgio Girardet to 
me, a note of excitement creeping into his voice. “‘This is 
what keeps us together, Roman Catholics and Walden- 
sians. And it is important to know that the Bible study 
doesn’t just stop with study. It invariably leads to action — 
most often social action of some kind such as serving the 
needs of old people or working for the liberation of poor or 
oppressed minorities. Bible study that is honest and 
realistic also leads many of our people to become politic- 
ally involved as a direct result of their renewed faith and 
awakened conscience.” 

Actually one of the factors keeping them together is the 
leadership of Girardet himself as editor of the newspaper 
Com/Nuovwi Tempi an amalgamation of two periodicals, 
one from the Roman Catholic side and one from the 
Waldensian Church. It is a clearing-house for news of the 
Base Communities which are spread all over Italy, some in 
semi-obscurity because their actions are not always 
welcomed by the church hierarchy. It is important to know 
what others are doing to express their renewed faith and 
what they are suffering because of obedience to the leader. 
ship of the Holy Spirit. 


Bishop Giovanni Franzoni himself paid the price of 
renewal and obedience. He felt he had to resign as active 
bishop of his diocese because he was not near enough to 
the common people and didn’t know enough about their 
problems. He is an effective preacher and a good teacher 
and has found a fruitful ministry leading Bible study 
groups among the Base Communities. In order that he 
may keep them practical he prepares his lessons together 
with a group of lay members who meet with him for 
several hours on Saturday to study and discuss the scrip- 
ture passage for the next day. Thus the studies are en- 
riched and kept practical and when presented in his form 
of dialogue with the congregation enables them to spend 
more time discussing what God is telling them to do and 
how they can go about it. 

I never did meet Bishop Franzoni but I did meet a 
young man who was part of one of his groups for Bible 
study. According to him it was one of the most important 
factors in his life, giving it new meaning and a renewed 
hope in the midst of a generation that is largely without 
hope in this world or the next. * 


THE SECOND of a series by the director of mission education for the 
board of world mission. 
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PRESIDENT JAMES McCORD of 
Princeton gave the address 
at the service of installation. 


AN OATH of 
fidelity in office 

was sworn by the 
new principal 
before the chairman 
of the college 
board, Gordon 

B. Mallion. 


A New Principal 


3 for 
Knox College 


JOINING IN THE APPLAUSE for Principal Faris 


THE PRINCIPAL EMERITUS, centre, robed 
Dr. Farris, assisted by Prof. James Farris, 

left. Dr. Glen’s light-hearted gesture seemed 
to say, ‘There you are, take it off my back!”’ 


are the moderator of General Assembly, President 
McCord, and Dr. John R. Evans, president of 

the University of Toronto. In the background 

is acting principal Donald MacMillan of 

The Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


ALLAN LEONARD FARRIS was installed as the eighth 
principal of Knox College on September 15, in an impres- 
sive service in Convocation Hall at the University of Tor- 
onto. 

The act of installing Dr. Farris was performed by the 
moderator of the Presbytery of East Toronto, the Rev. 
James S. Roe. The new principal was presented by the 
moderator of the 102nd General Assembly, Rev. Dr. A. 
Lorne Mackay. 

A scholarly address on “Our Theological Responsi- 
bility” was given by Dr. James I. McCord, the president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 

Greetings were brought by Dr. John R. Evans, president 
of the University of Toronto, Rev. Prof. C. Douglas Jay of 
the Toronto School of Theology, Rev. Prof. J. Charles Hay, 
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for the faculty of Knox College, and the Rev. James R. 
Weir, president of the Knox College Alumni Association. 

A student, J. B. Kay, who is president of the Knox 
College Missionary and Theological Society, brought a 
resolution of support for the new principal from that body. 

Principal Farris succeeds Rev. Prof. J. Stanley Glen, who 
was principal of the college for 24 years. Only Principal 
William Caven, 1873 to 1904, was longer in office. 

Allan L. Farris is a native of Saskatchewan who has 
taught at Knox College since 1952. He is well-known as a 
preacher, teacher, historian and writer. Dr. Farris and his 
wife have one daughter, Marion, and two sons, Stephen 
and Michael, both of whom are studying for the ministry. 

A reception for the new principal was held in the college 
following the service of installation. ® 
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by Herbert 
P. Wood 


CAN YOU IMAGINE Pierre Trudeau attending a Salva- 
tion Army meeting? Well, Sir John A. MacDonald was not 
above doing that, at Kingston, where the Army had a 
whirlwind start in 1883. 

It was late January when two men and two women 
officers knelt in the snow at the market-square, and asked 
God’s blessing on the venture. Some 100 curious bystand- 
ers followed the quartette to Victoria Hall which the Army 
had hired. And the same afternoon the hall was jam- 
packed for a second meeting, again at night, and almost 
every evening from then on. 

Sir John A. “‘dropped in casually’ in October, just as 
the 20-year old Captain Abbie Thompson, described by a 
local reporter as “the brightest little evangelist ever to visit 
Kingston,” was reading from the Bible. There was a bit of 
disturbance, neck-craning and the like at the Prime Minis- 
ter’s entrance, and Abbie paused to observe: ‘“‘Now, don’t 
make a fuss. He’s only a gentleman, and you all know him. 
If I dared, I'd ask him on the platform, and then your 
faces would be turned this way! Just give me your atten- 
tion.” 

Two days later, the Ottawa Citizen remarked: ‘Sir John 
A. MacDonald has lately been a frequent visitor to the 
S.A. meetings. Now suppose Sir John should be converted, 
would his sins be forgiven? But the despatch from Kings- 
ton just says that the Premier visited the meetings and 
created a sensation. It doesn’t tell whether he was visibly 
affected or not. Perhaps the wily statesman just wants to 
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TYPICAL Salvation 
Army lassies of the 
« 1880's and 90's. 


make a good impression on the Kingstonians, who are 
crazy over the Salvation Army...” 

And the Winnipeg Sun commented: “Sir John A. is said 
to have taken a great fancy to the S.A. and no wonder. 
Apart from the fact that the Captain there is pretty and 
captivating, the S.A. has crystallized Sir J’s sentiments in 
the phrase: ‘If you can’t get in at the Golden Gate, climb 
over the garden wall!’ ”’ 

The Toronto Telegram added: “‘It is likely that when the 
S.A. goes to Ottawa, Sir John will become one of its most 
enthusiastic admirers.” 

Fully a half dozen large loose-leaf books have been filled 
with items similar to those about Kingston by Major Jim 
Tackaberry who ferreted out information about the origin 
of the Salvation Army in the first five cities in which it 
took root in Canada: Toronto, London, Hamilton, Chat- 
ham, Kingston — mostly during 1882. Jim spent most of 
his furloughs in newspaper offices, delving through old 
files. He has added Uxbridge and St. Thomas to the list, 
and probably there will be more Canadian centres. 

Abbie Thompson was an American, from Philadelphia, 
and she was delegated to open the work in Kingston 
because the Army was under the jurisdiction of the U.S.A. 
from 1882 until 1884. Then a vigorous young man was sent 
from England to assume command of the work in the 
Dominion. Under his direction it spread from coast to 
coast like a prairie fire in four years. Small places like 
Stroud, Orangeville and Princeton had large groups of 
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Salvationists in those days, and ministers admitted that 
their congregations were electrified by the advent of the 
Army’s fiery evangel. 

But in Kingston the work got off to a better start than 
anywhere else. The Whig reporter apparently attended 
every meeting, and his despatches undoubtedly helped 
publicize the work. The editor must have been favourable 
to the Army, for he once refused to print a scurrilous 
attack on the infant organization that someone had clip- 
ped from an English paper. The paper reported no fewer 
than 50 converts on the platform after only eight days of 
warfare! And after six months the uniformed ‘“‘soldiers’’ 
numbered hundreds. A barracks seating 1,600 was erected 
within the first year. In Toronto and other places the 
marching Salvationists were pelted with mud and stones, 
but never in Kingston. Not that all was tranquility. Anony- 
mous letters appeared in the paper holding the Sally-Ann’s 
rather boisterous methods in contempt, and a Presbyterian 
minister, Andrew Wilson, preached a 75-minute sermon 
entirely aimed at obliterating the new society. 

An Anglican priest at the cathedral in Kingston at- 
tended the S.A. meetings and was eloquent in his defence 
of them. As a result, he was given three months leave of 
absence, and during that time the bishop informed him 
that he was not to return! 

The two male officers who helped the two women to 
launch the work soon left, and Abbie carried on, aided by 
a Canadian woman, Mercy Little. Later, another Ameri- 
can, Nellie Ryerson, came to assist, and later began the 
work in Belleville. 

It is hard for us in this skeptical age to understand the 
tremendous influence the nightly and open-air meetings 
exerted. Saloons and pool-halls were reported to be virtual- 
ly emptied — their former habitués attending the Sally- 
Ann meetings. An interesting sidelight was the effect on 
the workmen. Factory owners started noon-day prayer 
meetings in their plants, voluntarily attended by the men. 
“The locomotive works, the foundries and the cotton mill 
have fitted up rooms, and are having successful prayer- 
meetings,’ said the Whig, and it was rumoured that Pro- 
fessor F. and a large number of students at Queen’s 
intended joining the S.A. The university brass band 
offered its services; evidently accepted, for not long after 
the January start, band music filled the streets as the 
processions moved along. Cataraqui, Portsmouth and 
other nearby centres started similar revival movements. 


Se aire pleset 


The police did not always favour the Sally-Anns. In 
London, the captain was arrested for beating the drum on 
the street — the noisy Orange parades being free to bang 
away to their hearts’ content. In Kingston a policeman sat 
in the hall, keeping a watchful eye on any potential dis- 
turbers. Even such a humorous, innocent remark as ‘‘Does 
it say anything about ‘short faces’?” in reply to the cap- 
tain’s remark that ‘‘the Bible doesn’t say anything about 
long faces’” — gave the constable an opportunity to hustle 
the offender out of the meeting. 

A woman received the same treatment when she merely 
asked: ‘‘Where’s the monkey?”’ as Nellie Ryerson started 
to wield the tambourine on the platform. 

Dr. Wilson was quick to reply to any sneering letters 
published in the paper. ““Many who had been drunk and 
sensual and devilish had become powerful Bible readers,” 
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he wrote. There were complaints — justifiable ones. Who 
likes to be awakened at 11 p.m. by happy converts, singing 
aloud the praises of God as they wend their way home 
from the meetings? However, Abbie was sensitive to 
complaints and tried to make amends. By April, the Whig 
reported that 19 out of 20 homes in Portsmouth were 
addicted to family worship, and the Kingston police said 
their work had grown less arduous because of the Salva- 
tionists’ efforts. 

Victoria Hall, as well as the town hall proved far too 
small to hold the tumultuous crowds that poured in every 
night. On one occasion the hinges were torn from the 
doors! While the new hall was being built, Abbie resorted 
to.a tent campaign. A huge marquee was pitched in a 
suitable square, and proved ideal in the summer. When it 
grew cooler, the barracks — now completed — were taken 
over, and again the accommodation was overtaxed. 


The new hall opened amid great jubilation on November 
19, 1883. By general acclaim it was named after their ever- 
popular commander as Abbie Temple. No fewer than 14 
officers were present, as well as local dignitaries. Principal 
Grant of Queen’s University said, “Thank God for the 
work of the S.A. in Kingston. Every Christian should pray 
that those who have been converted may stand fast in the 
Lord. There is more true joy in one hour’s life with Christ 
than a lifetime without him.”’ 

Abbie Thompson had a long stay in the city compared 
to many of her fellow-officers, for two or three months was 
the norm. William Booth believed in stirring things up; if 
officers were allowed to settle down, they’d lose their fire, 
he felt. But when the time came for Abbie to bid farewell, 
the new hall, supposed to seat 1,600, was jammed with 
2,300! 

The Whig reports there were ‘‘numerous faintings,” and 
no wonder! Air conditioning was unknown in those days. 
Abbie spoke of being brought in a cutter across the frozen 
St. Lawrence from Cape Vincent, on the American side. 
She hadn’t done much crying in public, but in private, on 
her knees, she had wept over lost souls. ‘‘I have gone to 
many of you and have taken you by the hand, and said, 
‘brother, sister, won’t you come to Jesus?’ None of you can 
say I did not warn you of the consequences of refusing. 
You and I are to part, perhaps never to meet again on 
earth. May I not hope to meet you in heaven?’’ Then she 
added a word for her successor, praying they would be 
loyal to her as they had been to Abbie. Many were moved 
to tears. 

Next day the ferry wharf was jammed. The band played, 
and the three woman officers waved handkerchiefs from 
the top deck. Hundreds went on the boat to Cape Vincent 
and saw the three beloved officers off on the train, waving 
and cheering. The Whig reported that ‘“‘Abbie was launch- 
ed off at Cape Vincent on a flood of tears!”’ 

Her next appointment was at Newburgh, N.Y. and we'd 
give anything to know what became of her. Undoubtedly, 
she married, and lost her unique identity, but Jim Tacka- 
berry has not yet visited that town to find out if the papers 
were as zealous in reporting her activities as in Kingston. 
But even today the name of Abbie Thompson stands high 
in that city.* 

THE AUTHOR, Lt. Col. (Ret.) Herbert P. Wood, is the former editor of 
publications for the Salvation Army in Canada. 
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St. Andrew’s in 


ERUSALEM 


HIGH ON MOUNT ZION the flag of St. Andrew’s flies 
boldly over the sturdy stone tower of the Scots Memorial 
Church. The cornerstone was laid by Viscount E. H. Allen- 
by, the commander of the British forces in Egypt and 
Palestine, 1917-18. It was in memory of the Scots who died 
while serving with General Allenby and his army that this 
Presbyterian Church was built. 

Inside are plaques honouring The Black Watch and 
other famous Scottish regiments, and memorials to indi- 
vidual Scots who were killed while on duty in that area in 
the period from World War I until Israel’s independence 
in 1948. 

Inscribed on a metal plate on the floor of the chancel 
are these words: “‘In remembrance of the pious wish of 
King Robert Bruce that his heart should be buried in 
Jerusalem. Given by the citizens of Dunfermline and 
Melrose on the 6th centenary of his death.” 

The story is that the famous king, unable to visit the 
Holy Sepulchre during a lifetime devoted to fighting for 
Scottish independence, requested that after his death his 
heart be carried there. It was taken by Sir James Douglas, 
one of his generals at the victory of Bannockburn. But 
Douglas died on the way, fighting against the Moors in 
Spain. Sir William Keith recovered the heart of Robert the 
Bruce and returned it to Melrose. The king’s body was 
buried at Dunfermline. 

St. Andrew’s is a church that is beautiful in simple 
classic style. The interior is lighted by a dome-covered 
opening in the ceiling. The pew chairs were the gifts of 
various congregations in the mother Church of Scotland. 
The minister is a young Scot, Tom C. Houston, who served 
in the Republic of Ireland until a year ago. His wife is a 
medical doctor who gives voluntary service part-time at an 
American Presbyterian hospital near Hebron, not far from 
Jerusalem. 


Attached to the church is a hospice or hostel where some 
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20 or so visitors may find accommodation. Part of the 
same stone structure is the manse, the home of the 
minister. 

At one time the Scots Memorial Church was the relig- 
ious centre, and in a sense the national club, for Scotsmen 
and their families in military or colonial service. When 
independence was granted to Israel in 1948 all but one 
couple departed, and St. Andrew’s extended its ministry to 
the community. 

It is one of the few Protestant churches in Jerusalem 
that holds worship services on Sunday. That is a working 
day in Israel, so the Baptists, Pentecostals and others meet 
at church on Saturday. 

Americans studying or teaching in Jerusalem, and Arab 
Christians from the surrounding community, form the 
largest part of the congregation at St. Andrew’s, as a rule. 
On the Sunday that I was there early this year, the offering 
was taken up by two Y.M.C.A. staff members, one an 
Anglo-Saxon and the other an Arab Christian, born and 
raised in Jerusalem. 

So the splendid edifice that was erected by Scots to 
commemorate the service and sacrifice of their fellow 
countrymen in the Holy Land, is now used for worship and 
fellowship by Christians of other nationalities and in some 
cases other denominations. 

At Tiberias, overlooking the Sea of Galilee, is another 
Church of Scotland building which is used by a Hebrew- 
speaking congregation as well as an English-speaking one. 
And on a hill in Tiberias, set in a beautiful garden, is a 
hospice which was formerly a Church of Scotland hospital. 
It has room for up to 90 guests. and is popular with 
tourists. 

In the ancient city of Jaffa, adjoining Tel Aviv, the 
Scottish Presbyterians once operated a residential school. 
It is now a day school, with an enrolment of some 250 
children. * /BY DeCOURCY H. RAYNER 
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Colonel Maclean’s 


GIFT 


by Robert Spencer 


THE COSY MANSE at Crieff, Ontario saw the first child 
of its first resident minister born on September 26, 1862. 
The Rev. Andrew Maclean, a native of Moy in Inverness- 
‘shire, Scotland, had brought his bride, Catherine Cameron 
of Simcoe County to it a year earlier. 

Maclean was encouraged from Scotland to minister to 
the Gaelic speaking congregation of West Puslinch by the 
noted minister of Knox’s Church, Galt, the Rev. John 
Bayne. The Macleans named their son in honour of their 
friend, and thus John Bayne Maclean started off into this 
world. When he died 88 years later, almost to the day, he 
had founded and successfully directed one of the biggest 
publishing businesses of its kind — Maclean-Hunter 
Publishers. 

Young Maclean lived in Crieff for just over ten years. 
Then, when his father died, he moved with his mother and 
brother to live with his uncle, the Rev. James Cameron, in 
Chatsworth, Ontario. Mr. Cameron was editor of The 
Canadian Christian Monthly. Young John helped him and 
delivered the copy to the railway office for shipment to the 
printers. 

In 1882 he became a reporter on a small, new Toronto 
newspaper, the World, and after about six weeks he was 
hired by the Toronto Daily Mail. He went out on his own 
in 1887 to publish the Canadian Grocer and later, many 
other trade papers. In 1911 he converted the Busy Man's 
Magazine into Maclean's Magazine and two years later he 
founded the Financial Post. During that time he also rose 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the Canadian militia. 

John had not seen Crieff for over 40 years when he and 
his brother returned to bury their mother next to their 
father’s plot in Knox’s church yard. He found the condi- 
tion of the burial ground far below the memory he had had 
from his childhood. It was 1916 and the cost of manpower 
and resources during the war had left its mark on the 
property at Crieff. J. B. and his brother then ordered work 
done on this acre of land under the direction of North 
America’s leading landscape architects, a firm from 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. Through this, and many other gifts 
Col. Maclean’s kindness was shown to the congregation. 
They, in turn, showed their gratitude in 1925 by giving him 
and his descendants the old manse and land around it. 

This gift greatly pleased Colonel Maclean even though 
the house was in a dilapidated condition. He restored his 
birth place and made it into a beautiful country home. As 
nearby farms became available he purchased them until he 
had acquired 300 acres of farm land. This block of land 
was organized into a modern working farm with a prize 
herd of Ayrshires. Maclean not only had an eye for a land- 
scaped country estate, but also showed an ecological 
insight when he had about 100 acres reforested in pine and 
various hard woods, in order to bring back the beneficial 
birds. The Maclean estate was known throughout the area 
for its beauty in garden and landscaping. Further develop- 
ment was halted by the second World War and completely 
stopped with Col. Maclean’s death in September of 1950. 
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This was not the end of the gift. Maclean, who had re- 
ceived one house and an acre of land from the local 
church, returned the gift more than a hundred fold in his 
will. He left to The Presbyterian Church in Canada five 
houses, a barn, several sheds, 250 acres of land and over 
$600,000 in securities. The latter were to be held in an 
endowment fund with the income used ‘in maintaining 
and developing the several properties at Crieff ... as a 
model and example to other communities.”’ 

The relationship between J. B. Maclean and the church 
has been marked by the giving and receiving of gifts. On a 
purely material level the Presbyterian Church has received 
great benefit from this relationship. The will stated that 
any interest remaining after the various purposes of main- 
tenance were completed could be used for general 
purposes of The Presbyterian Church in Canada. Over the 
past 25 years the church has augmented its national 
budget by an amount totalling more than the original 
bequest. 

Now the Maclean estate property is being used as a 
retreat and conference centre known as Crieff Hills Com- 
munity. The Colonel’s gift is being shared with many 
congregations and individuals week-by-week. There are 
plans in buildings and programs to expand this gift in the 
years to come. 

Any gift begins and ends in God. Jesus Christ gave the 
supreme gift and everything develops from there. Our 
purpose is to be fruitful with our gifts and in his Spirit the 
gift giving and sharing goes on. * 


THE REV. ROBERT SPENCER is the full-time director of 
Crieff Hills Community on the Maclean estate. 
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DAVID EAGLESTICK, below, 
helped make arrangements 
for Pinawa people to visit 

the Saulteaux Indian 
Community. Some stayed 

in his house, lower right. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILES of forest — 
and a chasm in culture — separate the nuclear research 
town of Pinawa, Manitoba, from the Saulteaux Indian 
community of Little Grand Rapids. For the last four years, 
the Pinawa Christian Fellowship has been building a 
bridge across that gap. 

The Fellowship is a sort of bridge itself. Its 130 families 
are affiliated with the United, Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Mennonite and Baptist Churches of Canada, contributing 
to the mission funds of each. 

For its local mission, the Fellowship wanted to con- 
tribute to the quest of its Indian neighbours for a better 
future. To do that, it decided, it had to get to know them. 

So every summer, since 1972, people from the two 
communities have visited back and forth. At Little Grand 
Rapids, they fish, play cards, square dance, go to church 
and do Indian crafts together. At Pinawa, they have 
picnics, barbecues, trips to the zoo and tours of the 
nuclear plant. Last year, a batch of teens and their leaders, 
already friends from previous visits, toured the prairies 
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visiting Indian reserves with advanced community develop- 
ment programs or unique community industries. 

Nothing very impressive has happened — except chang- 
ed attitudes. 

‘“There’s a definite change in the Pinawa people who 
take part,’ says Andrew Whyte, the project co-ordinator. 
“It happens in one visit, especially with teen-agers. It 
breaks down our stereotypes. We learn we can’t label.” - 

He sees change in the Indian teen-agers too. ‘“‘I see them 
gaining more self-confidence,” he says. ‘“‘Now more of 
them are coming out for education.” The reserve school 
goes to Grade IX. Winnipeg for Grade X was sometimes 
too much to cope with. But two Little Grand Rapids boys 
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had two successful years in the Pinawa high school and 


now are back in Winnipeg continuing school. Two girls are 
doing Grade X in Pinawa this year, living with Pinawa 
families. 

Little Grand Rapids is on the shores of Family Lake in 


the Berens River district. The only way in or out is by 
plane or canoe. Mr. Whyte says the Manitoba Indian — 
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Brotherhood thought it might benefit from an “honest, 
uncomplicated interaction” with a small white community, 
and might gain from that greater confidence in dealing 
with the outside world. 

At an evaluation meeting last year, Little Grand Rapids 
leaders recommended that the program continue, em- 
phasizing the learning opportunities for teen-agers in each 
group when they meet the culture of the other. 

Teen-agers are the majority on all the visits. ““We 
couldn’t have a visit at all if they weren’t there to break the 
ice,”’ one Pinawa visitor says. “They have a much narrower 
gap of understanding to cross than the adults.” 

Some of the comments of Pinawa youngsters on this 
year’s trip show the success of the exchange, at least for 


them. 
“It’s easy to become tolerant of some of the negative 


things when you see first hand so many positive things — 
their patience, their humour, their joy in spite of circum- 
stances, their families. I wish I had some of that patience.” 

“We attended their church service and sang hymns in 
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ABOVE: An Indian child on its mother’s back. 
LEFT: Martin Bouchie, refreshed from his swim. 
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Saulteaux. I knew the tunes and it didn’t take long to pick 
up the words.” 

“One night we invited five kids to supper. Whole fam- 
ilies and cousins and grandmothers showed up. We ex- 
pected 15 and fed 50, We just threw more potatoes in the 
pot.” 

The Pinawa committee worked through the Manitoba 
Brotherhood to arrange the first exchange. Winston 
Keeper, a former chief who is now band manager, helped 
make the arrangements. Paul Keeper, the United Church 
lay preacher at Little Grand Rapids, helped too. Expense 
money has come from the Little Grand Rapids band, the 
Pinawa congregation, Pinawa’s Roman Catholic congre- 
gation, the local Lions Club, the United Church’s Mani- 
toba Conference and the Manitoba government. 


WRITTEN BY PATRICIA CLARKE with photos by Derek Owens of 
Pinawa, this feature is being run simultaneously in The Record and THE 
UNITED CHURCH OBSERVER. Mrs. Clarke is the associate editor of 
THE OBSERVER. 
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South African protest 


Strong protest has been voiced by the 
Rey. John Thorne in his function as presi- 
dent of the South African Council of 
Churches, over the arrest at the end of 
August of the Rey. Allan Hendrickse, a 
former chairman of the United Congrega- 
tional Church of Southern Africa. 

Mr. Hendrickse, the national chairman 
of the Coloured Labour Party of South 
Africa, who in June 1975 was appointed 
minister of education in the Coloured 
Representative Council, is among more 
than 200 leading black and coloured South 
African citizens in detention following 
recent anti-apartheid riots in Soweto and 
other African townships. 

Those arrested with Mr. Hendrickse 
included Mrs. Jane Phakathi, a regional 
director of the Christian Institute, Pretoria; 
and Thomas Manthatha of the South 
African Council of Churches staff, Jo- 
hannesburg. 


Veterans’ benefits 


If you are a Canadian veteran or vet- 
eran’s dependant, you may be eligible for a 
war service pension or allowance you did 
not know about. 

The Royal Canadian Legion says that, 
although it is 31 years since the end of 
World War II, there are thousands of 
veterans and their dependants who are not 
receiving a benefit or service they are 
entitled to — either because they did not 
know about it or because the eligibility 
rules have been changed. 

During early November the Legion’s 
464,000 members are conducting ‘‘Opera- 
tion Service’? — a massive, house-to-house 
canvass across Canada to alert 1,245,000 
ex-service people and their dependants to 
their rights and privileges under the Vet- 
erans Charter. Ex-service people who are 
not reached in this way are invited to get in 
touch with their nearest Legion branch for 
information about Operation Service. 


Human Rights Brochure 


An 18-page brochure on human rights, 
published earlier this year by the World 
Alliance of Reformed Churches, has 
become a bestseller. A second printing of 
the English edition has recently come off 
the press, and a third printing in German 
is expected soon. 

The brochure, A Theological Basis of 
Human Rights, was published after the 
WARC consultation on this topic, in 
London in February. It contains a study 
paper by Dr. Jurgen Moltmann, of Tubin- 
gen University (Federal Republic of Ger- 
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many), and a two-part statement giving 
theological guidelines and identifying a 
number of practical implications. The 
statement. was drafted by 21 church repre- 
sentatives from 16 different countries who 
attended the consultation. 


New staff at Ewart 


Two new members of faculty were 
formally welcomed to Ewart College on 
Sept. 22. Miss Ina Adamson, B.Sc.(H.Ec.), 
B.Ed., was installed as dean and director of 
field education, and the Rev. Robert C. 
Mathewson, A.B., S.T.B., Th.M., was 
inducted as the associate professor of 
religious studies and director of continuing 
education. 


Miss Adamson, whose home church is 
Bethel Presbyterian Church, Scotsburn, 
N.S., is a graduate of Ewart College and a 
member of the Order of Deaconesses. Prior 
to her appointment, Miss Adamson was a 
high school teacher in Nova Scotia and an 
elder, church school teacher and super- 
intendent in the Bethel congregation. She 
has been active in Christian education at 
presbytery, synod and national levels 
through camp leadership, leadership 
training and the preparation of the cen- 
tennial material for use with juniors. 

Mr. Mathewson’s special field of study 
has been the history of Christianity and 
Christian thought. An ordained minister of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., Mr. Mathewson taught for some 
years at Beaver college, Philadelphia. He 
has also directed an inner city ecumenical 
campus ministry and served as assistant 
minister at First Presbyterian Church in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Mathewson is married 
and has one child. 

The installation and induction were 
conducted by East Toronto Presbytery with 
the Rev. James S. Roe, moderator, con- 
ducting the service. The Ewart College 
choir under the direction of Mrs. Carol 
Kessler sang three selections. 

The sermon and charge were given by 
the Rev. James A. Thomson, the present 
chairman of the board of Ewart College. At 
the reception which followed the moderator 
of the 102nd General Assembly, Rev. Dr. 
A. Lorne Mackay, brought the greetings of 
the Presbyterian Church to Miss Adamson 
and Mr. Mathewson. On behalf of the 
board of Ewart College, the Rev. J. A. 
Thomson welcomed the new faculty. 


Women in the ministry 


The Canadian House of Bishops 
(Anglican) has agreed in extraordinary 
session to proceed with the ordination of 
women. After discussing. last-minute objec- 
tions and reaffirming the action of last 
November, the bishops settled details as to 
the form of the ordination service and a 
date for services all across Canada. The 
first ordinations are not expected before 
November 30. 

Meanwhile in Dublin delegates to the 
Church of Ireland General Synod voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of women’s ordi- 
nation. Out of more than 300 delegates less 
than half a dozen voted against a motion 
proposed by Archbishop of Dublin Alan 
Buchanan approving women’s ordination 
in principle. The motion passed despite a 
warning from a Roman Catholic observer 
that it would be a step backwards in rela- 
tions with his church. 

In Finland a Gallup poll carried out in 
May among 500 Finns showed that nearly 
three-quarters favoured women being 
ordained (76% of women queried and 69% 
of men.) Most in favour were 15-24 year 
olds, 82% of whom were for and 7% 
against. 

The question will come up at next 
November’s synod of the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church of Finland. In the mean- 
time nearly 600 parish councils are voting 
yes or no. However, the results will not be 
binding on the synod. 


Dutch combat racism 


The decision of the Synod of the 
Reformed Churches in the Netherlands 
(GKN) to withdraw their official support 
from the WCC’s Program to Combat 
Racism has resulted in increased support 
for that program. Members of the GKN 
can still give to the PCR directly and have 
been doing so. In less than three months 
the fund has received more donations than 
during all of last year. 


Black woman moderator 


The first black woman ever to become 
moderator of the General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the USA is 
Dr. Thelma Davidson Adair, a professor of 
education at Queen’s College, University of 
the City of New York. She is a ruling elder 
in her husband’s church, Mt. Morris 
Presbyterian in New York’s Harlem 
district. 

Mrs. Adair, 56, was elected by this year’s 
Assembly (the 188th) on the fourth ballot 
and gained 364 votes, while the Rev. John 
Galbreath of Pittsburgh who ranked 
second in the balloting obtained 307 votes. 
There were five candidates. 

The UPCUSA has had two black men as 
moderators, Dr. Edler Hawkins in 1964 
and Dr. Clinton Marsh in 1973, and one 
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This all-new supplement to The IDB provides a 
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archaeological discoveries and the best of con- 
temporary biblical studies. It is ideal for all 
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readable language. 
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and-white illustrations 
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When you add this new supplementary volume 

to the original four volumes of The IDB, you 
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understanding of the Bible today! 

THE EDITORS: 
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New Testament Editor—Victor Paul Furnish 


Old Testament Editor—Lloyd R. Bailey 
Emory Stevens Bucke—Senior Editor of Abingdon 
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1976). $17.95, thereafter. Five-volume set, $74.50 
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woman, Mrs. Lois Stair in 1971. 

Dr. William P. Thompson was resound- 
ingly re-elected stated clerk (general 
secretary) of the UPCUSA with a 596 to 60 
vote. Fifty-eight year old Dr. Thompson, a 
lawyer, was first elected to the post in 1966 
and re-elected for a second term in 1971. 
He has been president of the National 
Council of Churches since last October. He 
is also president of the World Alliance of 
Reformed Churches and a member of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. 


New confession adopted 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S. (PCUS) has adopted a 
new confession which a special committee 
had worked on for seven years. More tradi- 
tional elements in the church made several 


attempts at amendment in order to streng-. 


then parts of the confession. They com- 
plained that its teachings on the word of 
God, on the person of Christ and on justi- 
fication by faith were inadequate. 

The Assembly, determined to avoid a 
“narrow confessionalism,’’ resisted all 
changes and adopted into its Book of 
Confessions not only the new confession 
but also its previous standards, The 
Westminster Confession of Faith and 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, plus the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, the 
Geneva Catechism, the Scots Confession, 
the Heidelberg Catechism and the Barmen 
Declaration. New ordination vows have also 
been added which “‘receive and adopt the 
confessions of this church, in their essen- 
tials, as authentic and reliable expositions 
of what scripture leads us to believe and 
@O, aa? 

This package now has to be approved by 
three-quarters of the PCUS presbyteries 
and by a subsequent General Assembly to 
become the official position of the denomi- 
nation. The United Presbyterian Church 
(UPC) adopted a similar package in 1967, 
and if the PCUS package is approved, it 
will be a large step toward the merger of 
the two largest Presbyterian bodies in the 
WES: 


Fernie House tour 


Presbyterian Men in the Synod of the 
Atlantic Provinces co-operated in providing 
a summer holiday tour for 11 boys from 
Fernie House in Toronto. Along with two 
staff members the boys went fishing and 
hiking, and shared in services of witness 
during their five week stay. 


Cancer seminar 


In Calgary, Alta. the Canadian Cancer 
Society sponsored an intensive three day 
seminar on cancer for six clergymen. The 
program included diagnosis, treatment, 
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prognosis and follow-up care of patients. It 
was designed to help ministers understand 
the disease and to relate to those who have 
it in a helpful way. Information on such 
seminars may be obtained from the Cal- 
gary branch of the Canadian Cancer 
Society. 


Eastern Division, W.M.S. 


As part of the centennial celebrations of 
the Woman’s Missionary Society, Eastern 
Division, a three day conference was held 
in Truro in July. Seventy delegates at- 
tended. 

Speakers and leaders included Miss 
Georgine Caldwell of Taiwan, Rev. and 
Mrs. Glen Davis of Japan, Rev. and Mrs. 
George Malcolm of the board of world 
mission, and Miss Helen Tetley of the 
board of congregational life. 


World Alliance 


Rev. Dr. Donald C. MacDonald, princi- 
pal clerk of our General Assembly, has 
been appointed treasurer of the North 
American and Caribbean Area Council of 
the World Alliance of Reformed Churches. 

Elected to the post of secretary was the 
Rey. James E. Andrews, stated clerk of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. He suc- 
ceeds President James I. McCord of Prince- 
ton Seminary, who has served the alliance 
in that capacity since 1959. 

The new chairman of the Area Council is 
the Rey. Stanley Wood of Memphis, Tenn., 
U.S.A. The vice chairman is James 
Oldshue of Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A., a 
layman. 


Favour married priests 


The Archdiocesan Council of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Durban, South Africa, 
has come out in favour of admitting 
married men to the priesthood. “In view of 
a current shortage of priests,’ the 300 lay 
and clergy members of the council have 
also asked Pope Paul VI to consider re- 
admitting former priests who have married. 


CGIT vespers 


Throughout December Canadian Girls 
in Training will sing and celebrate the joy 
of Christmas in churches from coast to 
coast with a vesper service written by Eliza- 
beth and Peter Moffat of Sanford, Mani- 
toba. 

Offerings received at vesper services are 
the only regular source of income for the 
National CGIT Committee, which provides 
Bible study, leadership and other resources 
for CGIT groups and camps from Bona- 
vista to Vancouver Island. There are 30,000 
girls and leaders in CGIT. 


Ethiopian patriarch 


The new patriarch of the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church is a 58-year-old evangel- 
istic monk, Aba Melaku Woldie-Michael, 
from the Sidamo Province in southern 
Ethiopia. In secret balloting at Trinity 
Cathedral he received 317 out of 809 votes 
cast by delegates representing church 
leaders and laymen. His nearest competi- 
tor received 286 votes. There were five 
names on the ballot. 

The new patriarch replaced Abuna 
Theophilos, who was removed from office 
and arrested last February. The military 
junta accused him of corruption and com- 
plicity with the late Emperor Haile Selassie. 
An interim bishop was appointed to lead 
the church until the election. 

The Ethiopian Church is reported to 


have about 12 million members, 18,000 
churches, 19 monasteries and 200,000 
clergy. 


An ecumenical event 


A group of Canadians met together for 
two days in September for an experiment in 
wider ecumenical fellowship. The gathering 
was at Roblin Lake Camp in Ontario. It 
was sponsored by the joint working group 
of the Canadian Council of Churches with 
which the Canadian Catholic Conference 
co-operates. 

The main themes were Understanding 
Through Sharing and Towards an Ecumen- 
ical Spirituality. Rev. Dr. Donald C. 
MacDonald, principal clerk of the General 
Assembly, represented The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 
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The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Sydney Mines, N.S., honoured 
their minister, the Rev. Neil J. McLean, 
left, on the 25th anniversary of his 
ministry. Senior elder John MacLeod, 
right, presented him with an engraved 
plaque and a monetary gift. Mrs. McLean, 
centre, received a bouquet of flowers. 

A testimonial civic dinner for Rev. Dr. 
A. Lorne Mackay, moderator of the 102nd 
General Assembly, was held in Hamilton, 
Ont. on November 3. It was sponsored by 
societies and organizations with which Dr. 
Mackay has been associated during his 24 
years as minister of Central Church in that 
city. From October 15 to 25 Dr. Mackay 
visited the synods of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia. 

Rey. Dr. David W. Hay, moderator of 
the 101st General Assembly, has been 
appointed minister in charge of Caledon 
East and Claude, Ont. by the Presbytery of 
Brampton. 

Steve Robinson has retired from the 

- board of world mission staff after 18 years 
of ministry among Indian Canadians. Mr. 
Robinson and his wife Agnes were ap- 
pointed by the W.M.S. (W.D.) in 1958 to 
serve as principal and matron of the Cecilia 
Jeffrey Indian Residential School in 
Kenora, Ont. In 1966 Mr. Robinson was 
appointed by the B.W.M. as director of the 
Kenora Fellowship Centre. The Robinsons 
are now living in Keewatin, a town adjacent 
to Kenora. 

Remmelt Hummelen, who has been 
program assistant for mission education 
for the past ten years, has received a B.A. 
in social science from York University. He 
is proceeding with graduate studies part- 
time. 

The Rev. and Mrs. John Elder are now 
living in retirement at 805B Apt., 122 
Bronte St. S., Milton, Ont. LOT 1Y9. 

Mrs. Fanshun Watts has succeeded 
Molly Hewitt as executive secretary of the 
national committee of Canadian Girls in 
Training. 

At Coquitlam, B.C. members of the 
Presbyterian Church presented the Rev. 
Keith Wilcox and his wife with a silver 
tea/coffee service and 25 silver dollars on 
their silver wedding anniversary. 

Friends and church members from 
Central ‘Alberta met at Sylvan Lake to 
honour the Rev. John Yoos on completion 
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Presents the magic of the 


A project of the Board of 
World Mission Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


Come with us for a fascinating visit to our mission fields in the far 
East. 


Our travels will unveil an unforgettable panorama of the countries 
visited, and provide us with a greater insight into the cultural 
aspects of their people and the work of the Presbyterian Church 
among them. 


Starting from Vancouver on April 14th, we’ll spend 23 days 
visiting Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, South Korea and Honolulu, 
returning to Vancouver on May 7th. 


The cost for the above arrangements is $1,520.00 based on twin 
occupancy Vancouver to Vancouver and includes air and land 
transportation, hotel accommodation with breakfast, transfers 
and sightseeing excursions as detailed in the itinerary. 


Appropriate fare to Vancouver from other points in Canada will 
be advised at time of booking. 


This cost is based on present fares and rates of exchange. 


Alma Tours & Travel Ltd., 
3850 Sheppard Ave. East, 
Agincourt, Ontario M1T 3L4 


Please send detailed information on the Far East Journey to: 
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Strange Facts About 


the Bible 
Webb Garrison 


Over 400 curious facts about the 
Bible, its history, interpretations, 
and influence are listed in this 
collection. 

Whether Christian or non- 
Christian, young or old, you will 
enjoy receiving or giving this book 
as a gift! $1.95 


The Greatest of These 
Jane Merchant 


Devotions drawn from all parts of 
the Bible, feature poems on 

living Paul’s great hymn of love 
in I Corinthians, plus prayers for 
strength and guidance. Ideal as 

a gift for anyone, especially the 
sick or shut-ins. “It will do more 
good than roses or vitamins!” 
—Brethren Publishing House. $1.25 


Steps to Prayer Power 

Jo Kimmel 
Jo Kimmel, who conducts frequent 
prayer labs and workshops, intro- 
duces new ideas for making 
personal prayer alive and effective. 
A bestseller, this book is “Highly 
recommended for all pray-ers.” 
—New Life. $1.25 
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A Life Full of Surprises 
Lloyd John Ogilvie 

Is your life filled with unpleasant 

surprises? If so, let Lloyd Ogilvie, 

who knows what life today is 

like and what God can do for you, 

speak to you. “This book will 

set both minister and layman to 

thinking. It is recommended reading 

for public, academic, and theo- 

eka libraries.”—Library Journal. 
1.50 
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of 20 years ministry in that area. He was 
presented with a watch. 

Miss Georgine Caldwell is studying at 
Columbia University Teachers’ College, 
New York City, working towards her 
doctorate in education. She will return to 
Taiwan after her study furlough to resume 
her duties as profesor of Christian educa- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Whitefield, having 
completed their assignment at the United 
Theological College of the West Indies in 
Kingston, Jamaica, are back in Canada. 
They will serve with the board of world 
mission at the national office for a period 
of one year. 

The Rev. Attila Csiszar has retired after 
19 years in Hungarian work. Mr. Csiszar, 
who came to Canada in 1957 as a result of 
the Hungarian uprising, served in Mount 
Brydges, Ont. and Calvin Church, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Gordon Reid of Kingston, Ont. has been 
appointed lay supply to the Clyde River 
charge in the Presbytery of Prince Edward 
Island. 

Douglas Goodwin of Richmond, B.C., 
has been appointed lay missionary at 
Anishinabe Fellowship Centre, Winnipeg. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Ronald Wallace of 
Toronto and their two sons, Peter and 
Andrew, are now in Japan doing language 
study for one year prior to taking up an 
assignment with the Korean Christian 
Church in Japan. 

The Rev. Edward Ling and his wife have 
gone to Wabush in the Presbytery of New- 
foundland, where Mr. Ling will serve the 
church until the end of 1976. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


Receipts from  congrega- 
tions for the General As- 
sembly’s budget totalled 
$1,383,782 on September 30, 
as compared to $1,203,606 for 


the first nine months of 1975. 
Expenditures for the same 
period amounted to $2,874,745 
as against $2,591,574 last year. 
For missions the W.M.S. 
(W.D.) contributed $258,750 
and the W.M.S. (E.D.) $29,500. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


159th — St. Andrew’s Church, New Glasgow, 
N. S., October 17, (Rev. J. Bruce Robertson). 


150th — St. Andrew’s Church, Maxville, Ont., 
October 24, (Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver). 

127th — Knox Church, Woodville, Ont., Sept. 
26, (Rev. Malcolm C. Young). 

119th — Cameron Church, Euphemia, Ont., 
Sept. 12, (Rev. R. D. A. Currie). 

113th — St. Andrew’s Church, Napier, Ont., 
Sept. 26, (Rev. R. D. A. Currie). 

112th — Gordon Church, St. Elmo, Ont., Sept. 
26, (Rev. Dr. Iver D. Maclver). 


_ 88th — St. John’s Church, Toronto, Ont., Nov. 


21, (Rev. P. G. MacInnes). 
70th — Runnymede Church, Toronto, Ont., 
Oct. 17, (Rev. Dr. John McMurray). 
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The XXI Olympiad is now history and by 
most standards it was a tremendous suc- 
cess. The athletic performances were 
superb and many old records were shat- 
tered. Names such as Comaneci and Kim, 
Naber and Joy, Ender and Viren became as 
familiar to us as Scott and Aicken, Cal- 
houn and Luxton. The security was first 
rate and violence of the Munich type was 
forestalled. There were no unpleasant 
confrontations to mar the visit of the royal 
family. The opening and closing cere- 
monies were well organized and mem- 
orable. The television coverage was ex- 
cellent. Altogether it was a very good show. 

Despite this, I have strong reservations 
concerning the Olympic Games. 

For one thing, the cost was too great. 
Not just the monetary cost, which almost 
bankrupted the City of Montreal and put a 
severe economic strain on the Province of 
Quebec, but also the spin-off costs in 
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inconvenience, frustration, personal ex- 
pense, animosity, human suffering, de- 
privation and, possibly in some cases, 
death. 

Due to-the financial drain of the games 
there are hundreds of hospital wards that 
are closed because the provincial govern- 
ment was forced to reduce its grants, while 
thousands of people, some desperately ill, 
are waiting for admittance. Millions of 
gallons of filth will continue to pour into 
the St. Lawrence River for years to come 
because lack of money forced a delay in 
construction of sewage disposal plants. 
Subway extensions have gone unbuilt, low 
rental housing and homes for the aged have 
been pushed aside, collective labour agree- 
ment negotiations with nurses, teachers, 
Quebec Hydro workers and others were 
allowed to drag interminably without 


settlement and with consequent strikes, all 
because of a shortage of money. Between 


one and two billion dollars was found for 
the games but money was lacking for 
essential needs. 

For another thing, there is the hypocrisy 
with which the games are shrouded. Con- 
sider for a moment the preoccupation with 
amateurism, the “‘sacred” and ‘“‘eternal”’ 
flame, the Olympic spirit and so on. 


The banner of amateurism flies from the 
masthead of the Olympic Games. Only 
those who are unsullied by the odious term 
“professional” are permitted to partici- 
pate. And yet everyone, including the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, knows that 
there were very few true amateurs com- 
peting in the Montreal games. Most com- 
petitors are subsidized, to greater or lesser 
degree, by governments or other bodies. 
This is hypocrisy of a high order. 

Then there was that ‘“‘eternal,” that 
“sacred” flame. God forbid that eternity 
can be turned on and off by the elements or 
at the whim of man. Sacred to whom? To 
Christians? To ancient pagan fire worship- 
pers? To IOC members? The Olympic 
flame, of course, is no more sacred or 
eternal than the camel dung fire built by 
desert nomads. The only touch of reality 
concerning the flame gimmick at- the 
Montreal games came when it was re- 
kindled by a workman with his cigarette 
lighter and a piece of newspaper after it 
was put out by rain. This defilement of the 
“sacred’’ flame caused so much IOC 
consternation that it was necessary to 
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extinguish it and relight it in the approved 
ritualistic manner. How idiotic can grown 
men be? 

We have all heard a great deal about the 
so called Olympic spirit, that mysterious 
catalyst that is supposed to seep into the 
souls of men throughout the world and 
transform them into brothers all. There is 
little evidence that this holy Olympic spirit 
has done much soul hopping. It would be 
difficult to find a more troubled eight 
decades in all history than the eighty years 
since the revival of the Olympic Games. 
This period has witnessed the Boer War, 
the First and Second World Wars, Korea, 
Vietnam, a quarter century of ‘almost 
continuous warfare in the mid-east, and 


scores of lesser conflicts. Comradeship 
develops among the athletes but their 
governments continue to wage war. This is 
brotherhood? 

Nor do we need an extravaganza so 
publicized, so glorified beyond its actual 
status as an excellent athletic competition, 
that it makes a perfect stage for political 
action by any government or any group of 
individuals. When an athletic show re- 
quires a security force of 16,000 armed 
men — roughly three men for each athlete 
— there is something very wrong about its 
concept. 

And, in monetary terms, one hundred 
million dollars is an unbelievable tab for 
security for a two week show. 


THE WONDERS OF CREATION 


by Mrs. K. Morck, Calgary, Alta. 


“O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! 
in wisdom hast Thou made them all: 
the earth is full of Thy riches ...” 
Psalm 104:24 


Mule Deer — Fawn 


THE WHITE SPOTS on the new-born 
Mule deer, a protective colouration, re- 
tained until the more mature coat is ac- 
quired during the golden days of autumn 
are not unlike the broken up shafts of 
sunlight streaking down through shade 
trees onto the plants beneath, in coulee 
bluffs and on the growth of forest floors. 
This makes it very difficult to see the baby 
deer, especially as they remain so still when 
the mother or doe has left them to forage 
for food, and when danger approaches. 

The only observable movement seen in 
this one was the slight up and down twinge 


of the nostrils as it no doubt tried to pick 
up the scent of the intruder. Speaking 
about scent, it is alleged that when new- 
born they have no scent which would lead 
marauding animals to them. Enemies of 
the young include wolves, coyotes, bears 
and cougars. 

One or two are born in May and they 
stay close to the doe for several months, 
vegetation affording them additional 
supplement to their milk diet. 

The Mule deer thrives where there is a 
minimum of molestation and consequently 
have almost disappeared in heavily farmed 
areas now devoid of tree cover, where they 
formerly ranged and are seen now in more 
northerly wilderness areas, where they were 
previously unknown. 

The Mule deer is the typical western 
species, commonly seen in the town of 
Banff, Alberta. 

“O Lord, Thou preservest man and 
beast’’. Psalm 36:6. 
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It is good that athletes compete against 
one another and seek to establish new 
records. Striving for new goals, for new 
heights of perfection is of the very essence 
of human life. But surely this can be 
accomplished with reasonable facilities, 
with hypocrisies shorn away, without the 
excessive costs that drain money from 
hospitals and other essentials. 


GORDON S. ANDERSON is the author of 
this piece which is reprinted from THE ST. 
COLUMBAN, the newsletter of the Pres- 
byterian Church of St. Columba-by-the- 
Lake, Pointe Claire, Quebec. 


SEE/HEAR 


Church School 


Teachers of church school will be in- 
terested in a teacher education project 
called Tape-of-the-Month. A variety of 
ideas are presented by means of a 30- 
minute tape and a printed listener’s guide. 
The tapes are divided into five or six 
segments that cover many aspects of 
teaching. Subscriptions cost $48 a year; 
further information may be obtained from 
National Teachers Education Project, 35 
East Walker Drive, Chicago, IIl., 60601, 
U.S.A. 


Coping with Books 


This series of books written for teen- 
agers includes among its titles: I'd Rather 
Do It Myself, If You don't Mind, Do I 
Know the ‘‘Me”’ Others See? Living with 
Loneliness. Parents Can be a Problem, 
Grades, Changing Roles of Men and 
Women, My Life — What Shall I Do With 
It? Coping with Cliques and Crises Youth 
Face Today. All of the books are written by 
Shirley Schwarzrock and C. Gilbert Wrenn. 

The books are advertised for teen-agers 
but the illustrations and style suggest they 
are for very young teen-agers. My own 
testing of the books bore this out; those 
from 12 to 15 responded best to them. 

The Coping With Books series are 
available from your local book store for $2 
and distributed by Psycan Ltd., of Willow- 
dale, Ont, 


Parables 


This record and song book, “‘a light and 
lively musical about living the Christian 
life,’’ just doesn’t come off. The lyrics are 
interesting and helpful but the music gets 
bogged down and sometimes runs aground 
with a flat chorus or a too nasal voice. I 
want to like this album but I can’t. Par- 
ables is on the .Vintage label as number 
SCV-154. ; 


L.E. Siverns 
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BOOKS 


THE TAR SANDS, by Larry Pratt 
As the subtible, Syncrude and the 
Politics of Oil, indicates, this not only 
records events launching the project to 
develop the Northern Alberta tar sands but 
analyzes the underlying political moti- 
vations. The author, a political scientist, 
has a noticeable bias toward development 
of resources under totally public ownership 
but doubts that nationalization of the 
entire oil industry is a realistic option 
today. He raises important questions about 
heavy human costs in atmospheric pollu- 
tion, about ecological degradation through 
open-face extraction and the ‘mindless 
reassurances’’ that technology will always 
provide solutions. Is he accurate in claim- 
ing that the oil companies, despite un- 
precedented profits in the last few years, 
are spending only slightly more on explora- 
tion? Are we furthering the growth of 
American control of our nation’s untapped 
energy resources and aligning ourselves 
against the aspirations of resource pro- 
ducers and other nations in the Third 
World aspiring to a new international 
economic order? This makes thoughtful 
reading not only for Albertans but: others 
concerned about Canada’s future. (Hurtig, 
$8.95 cloth, $3.95 paper) 
W. I. McElwain 


THE CHRISTIAN LOVE TREATMENT, 
Dr. Alphonse Calabrese and William 
Proctor 

A psychoanalyst who became a Christian 
during his career talks about his spiritual 
discoveries and gives thoughtful sugges- 
tions as to how we can help bring emo- 
tional healing to one another. The author is 
the founder and director of the Christian 
Institute for Psychotherapeutic Studies, 
and a Catholic charismatic. Whether or not 
you agree with his particular style of 
Christianity, you will be moved and 
inspired by his balanced approach, com- 
bining all the insights of contemporary 
psychoanalytic thought with a sensitive, 
loving care for each individual as a human 
being important in God’s sight. (Double- 
day, $6.50) 


AT THE FOOT OF DRAGON HILL, 
by Florence J. Murray, M.D. 

When Dr. Florence Murray went to nor- 
thern Korea in 1921 as a medical mission- 
ary of The Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
she not only had to reorganize a hospital 
fallen into disuse. She improvised tech- 
niques for diseases unheard of in Canada. 
She fought firmly and sweetly against 
Korean suspicion of western medical 
treatment. She struggled to continue her 
medical work and her contacts with Korean 
friends amid increasing restrictions the 
Japanese placed on foreigners. By her 
living of Christ’s gospel, Dr. Murray spread 
Christianity among an oppressed people 
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Priceless 
Love 
That 

Cireles 
the World 


Su May — Hong Ko! 9 Josi — Brazil 


Roberto — Costa Rica 


Many, many thousands of Canadians are giving a new start in life to deprived 
and destitute children in the poverty-plagued areas of the world. Every month, from 
our Toronto office alone, nearly 17,000 needy youngsters receive assistance and 
care. Altogether, more than 170,000 are provided with a new opportunity to hope 
and life through our international and 15 field offices around the world. These girls 
and boys know who their sponsors are and notes from the children often end with 
“Thank you so much for helping me. | love you.” 


The kiddies shown above are fortunate ones who have Christian Children’s 
Fund sponsors. They receive nutritious meals, medical care, clothing, school 
supplies — and loving care. But so many more need help — our field offices have 
long waiting lists of needy youngsters. They cannot understand the hard, hungry 
and irrational world in which they live but how they respond and grow when help is 
provided. 

You and your family, church and school groups, can sponsor a child like this. 
The cost is just $15 a month ($180 a year) . You will receive a child’s name, photo, 
address and description of the orphanage or project so you can correspond. All 
letters are translated in our overseas offices. 


© Christian Children’s Fund of Canada Is a non-profit, non-political, Incorporated 
charitable organization, registered with the Dept. of Natlonal Revenue, Ottawa 
(No. 0211987-01-13), working In co-operation with nearly 50 denominations In 
over 40 countries. 


e Over the past three years our audited financlal statements show total Canadian 
operational and administrative expenses have averaged only 9.2% of receipts. 


LET YOUR HEART GO WORLD-WIDE! We have immediate need for sponsors of 


children in India, Indonesia, Talwan, Thalland, Kenya, Jamaica, South 
America. Fill in the coupon below and mail it to us soon. 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued Promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


---CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA---- 


Maria — Philippines 


F 

a r] 
1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 : 
8] wish to sponsor a boy girl for : : L 
§ one year in a country of greatest need [} CCF is experienced, effi- o 
§ or in (Name Country) aS ra a, cient, | economical and con- i 
i ; / ae scientious. Approved by the r] 
a 1 will pay $15 a month ($180 a year). Income Tax Branch of the 1 
a Enclosed is payment for the Dept. of Revenue, Ottawa, a 
a full year () first month registered with the U.S. a 
81 cannot ‘sponsor’ a child but want Committee on Voluntary § 
. to help by giving $ ot ADE Rate ene net eign eee ae : 

‘ : : children’s Fund has been 

a (J Please send me more information, nelpinigachilajcnkerounduiie 1 
8 Name Fee Sih sa cttoethhe scott tlite os aay te world since 1938 and at r] 
RTA Adresse he ee ee aI EE. fancatoinyd present assists over 170,000 L) 
: Place Gare nce Prov. .. children in nearly 900 Homes and projects © 
g.Péstal \Code.) a) dun ee p-11-76 if Over 45 countries. : 
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Dr. Paul W. Roberts Ross A. Perigoe C.A. Frank J. Whilsmith 
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Dr. Marguerite Archibald Gordon H. Johnson C.A. J. Melvin Moffat 
Harry H. Dymond W. Stirling King Lt. Col. Sidney Mundy 
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Please send me free literature on pipe and electronic 


organs. | am mostly interested in organs for 
(] cHurcH fe HOME oO AUDITORIUM. 


Mention the PRESBYTERIAN RECORD 
when you patronize our advertisers. 


A QUALITY — 28 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departure: 


Feb. 5, 1977 
including Hawaii, Australia, Fiji, 
New Zealand, Tahiti, California 


For information and brochures 


COOKE’S U7" 


e 
Service 
Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, Ont 

N8H 1M3 
Telephone 519 - 326-3258 


who were hungering for love, acceptance 
and the fulness of life. Dr. Murray’s witty 
and loving account of her work in northern 
Korea ends with her deportation to Canada 
during World War II by the Japanese. 
What a loss that her death prevented her 
recording her return to the war-weary 
country she loved and the continuation of 
her work through the Korean War until her 
retirement in 1969. (Clarke, Irwin, $8.35) 

y Jean Sonnenfeld 


NOW IT’S MY TURN 
by Joyce Beaton 

At the age of 40, Joyce Beaton found 
herself with her youngest child in school 
and time on her hands, after 20 years of 
devoting herself to marriage and mother- 
hood. Often women in this position retreat 
into depression. But not Joyce. She got 
involved in the life of her community, is 
now a reporter and columnist for the 
Milton, Ont. weekly newspaper and runs a 
small publishing business. Her insights 
and discoveries during the second half of 
her life are reflected in these thoughtfully 
written articles. A member of the Anglican 
Church, her Christian perspective, 
especially on feminism, adds depth to her 
writing. ($3.95, paper, Goldenglow Publi- 
cations, Box 134, Milton, Ont.) 


CHRIST AND THE MEANING OF LIFE 
($2.95); THE FREEDOM OF THE 
CHRISTIAN MAN ($2.95); ENCOUNTER 
WITH SPURGEON ($3.95) THE ETHICS 
OF SEX ($3.95); each by Helmut 
Thielicke,(paper, Welch.) 

That these four books first published in 
the early 1960’s should now appear as 
paperbacks is a comment on the popular- 
ity and enduring quality of Thielicke’s 
thought. In these one may taste some of his 
sermons on the meaning of life for labourer 
and intellectual alike: fascinating glimpses 
into what Thielicke calls God’s picture- 
book, the Bible. 

The first volume includes more masterly 
studies of the parables; the second are 
sensitive reflections about the Christian’s 
plight in a world where secularism, utopi- 
anism, industrialization, socialism and 
communism threaten his freedom. A 
master preacher’s appreciation of Spur- 
geon, the prince of preachers, is the theme 
of the third, and the fourth is a comprehen- 
sive biblical treatment of sexual ethics. For 
the person unfamiliar with Thielicke these 
are a good start and for the initiated they 
offer some unexpected and undiscovered 
appreciation of an old favourite. 

J. H. Kouwenberg 


THE AMAZING WORLD OF ANIMALS, 
edited by Sir Peter Scott 

Painter and naturalist Scott has gathered 
together a fascinating array of articles, 
photos and drawings giving basic informa- 
tion about the more common members of 
the animal kingdom, including birds, 


amphibians, reptiles, fish and insects as 
well as mammals. If you think you learned 
all about that in school, did you know that 
our national symbol, the beaver, through 
his dam building, created some of our 
richest farmland, and the meadow upon 
which a considerable part of Montreal now 
stands? (Nelson, $12.95) 


CONFLICT IN A VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATION, edited by Perry D. 
LeFevre 

The sub-title of this little volume tells the 
story: “A Case Study of a Classic Suburban 
Church Fight.’’ The fight itself is laid out 
by some of the participants and then 
analyzed by outside commentators. The 
ministers and other leaders on both sides of 
the conflict then make recent comments on 
this disturbance which occurred in 1966. 
These are followed by an appendix listing 
three other cases of churches in conflict, 
with various exercises designed to provoke 
discussion so that conflicts in churches can 
be faced and overcome. It could happen to 
you! So read the book! (Exploration Press, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, $6.50 cloth, 
$3 paper) 

Zander Dunn 


HANDMADE IN ONTARIO, 
by Susan Himel and Elaine Lambert 
Anyone who lives or plans to travel in 
Ontario, and enjoys fine handcrafts, will 
find this book a veritable treasure-trove of 
places to discover beautiful hand-made 
objects. As many of the craftspeople are in 
country locations, specific directions, 
business hours and price ranges are given. 
And one chapter discusses qualities to look 
for when making your purchase. An in- 
valuable little paperback. (Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, $5.95) 


THE NEW BELIEVERS, by Daniel Cohen 
An interesting, informative, sympathetic 
and critical survey of contemporary un- 
orthodox religions or movements including 
The Children of God, The Unification 
Church, The Divine Light Mission, Hare 
Krishna, The Process (now called The 
Foundation); Satanism, Witchcraft, Trans- 
cendental Meditation and Charismatic 
Renewal. Want an objective book on an 
emotion-loaded subject? This is it. (Mc- 

Clelland and Stewart, $6.75) 
L. E. Siverns 


EXPLORING THE PSALMS, 
by Erik Routley 

This introduction to the book of Psalms 
has a novel approach. The psalms are 
grouped in chapters associated with the 13 
Sundays from Palm Sunday to Pentecost 
IV. The chapters take a Christian journey 
from suffering and victory to wisdom and 
character. Ninety-three of the psalms are 
covered in this way, each with a general 
background article. 

The 32-page introduction on the leading 
thoughts and themes of the psalmists is the 
strongest aspect of this book. And from the 
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epilogue, leaders in worship will gain some |Good News Liberated 


new ideas on using the psalms. (McGraw- 
Hill Ryerson, $3.75) Robert Spencer 


FISHING with Gregory Clark 

Canada’s master story teller is at his best 
in this new collection. All of the stories are 
related to Greg’s favourite sport. You don’t 
have to be a fisherman to enjoy this book! 
(Prentice-Hall, $8.95) 


DAY BY DAY WITH 
CELESTINE SIBLEY 

This gifted writer shares with her readers 
a marvellous collection of passages from 
the writings of such famous people as 
William Penn, Albert Schweitzer, Henry 
Van Dyke, St. Luke, Christina Rossetti and 
many others. The brief meditation for each 
day is made most interesting by the 
author’s own thoughts and comments. A 
book well worth reading. (Doubleday, 


$5.75) Maud FitzSimons 


Centennial books 


The centennial celebrations are now part 
of our church’s history but the interest 
awakened in our Presbyterian heritage 
remains strong. If you failed to obtain a 
copy of the official history, it is now too 
late because Enduring Witness is sold out, 
but other historical titles are still available 
and make welcome gifts. 

Enkindled by the Word and The Face of 
the Church can be had from the archives of 
the Presbyterian Church, 59 St. George St., 
Toronto, Ont., M5S 2E6, at $1.50 postpaid 
for the two volumes (Enkindled by the 
Word, $1.00, and Face of the Church, 75c 
if bought separately). The two volumes sell 
for $1.00 if SO or more of each are ordered 
at one time. 

The Rev. T. M. Bailey’s pictorial record 
of 400 years of Presbyterianism in Canada, 
The Covenant in Canada, is available from 
the author, 81 Cloverhill Rd., Hamilton, 
Ont., L9C 3L8, for $8.95 single postpaid, 
or $7.95 in orders of 5 or more, while Vol. I 
of Called to Witness, the collection of 
Canadian Presbyterian biographies can be 
obtained for $3.95 from Presbyterian 
Publications, 52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, 
Ont., M3C 1J8. 


The Good News Bible 


The publishing date in Canada for the 
Good News Bible has been set for Novem- 
ber 1. It is the complete Bible in the version 
in which the New Testament is known as 
Good News for Modern Man. 

The Canadian Bible Society has had an 
initial printing of 300,000 copies of the 
Good News Bible in both paperback and 
hard cover. The world circulation of the 


New Testament in that version, which first. 


appeared in 1966, has already reached 
more than SO million copies. 
November, 1976 


The Good News has been liberated by translating it into 1577 
languages and by publishing the Scriptures in attractive, easy- 


to-read books. 


The GOOD NEWS BIBLE, 
TODAY'S ENGLISH VERSION, has just been pub- 
lished. Available at $2.95 and $3.95 in any C.B.S. store. 


Help to Liberate the Good News 
CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


1835 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 
M4S 1Y1 
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the complete Bible in 


A WORTHY CHARITY FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 


BELMONT HOUSE 


(THE TORONTO AGED MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HOMES) 
FOUNDED 1852 
Applications for residency will be welcome 


Government subsidy available for applicants on low income. 
55 Belmont St., Toronto, Ont. M5R 1R1 Phone 964-9231 


Hearing Loss is not 


a Sign of Old Age 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4242, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 
Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


Order BOOKS and 
all; church supplies from 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 
52 Wynford Dr., Don Mills, Ont. M3C 158 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


If you have 

a special 
little niece, 

a grandson 
or other 
favorite child 


Give the gift 
that turns on 
a child’s mind. 


Give HIGHLIGHTS, the world’s most hon- 
ored magazine for children 2 to 12. Eleven 
big issues a year, each at least 42 pages 
and illustrated in color. Stories, games, 
articles, crafts, hidden pictures . . . fun. 
But fun with, a purpose: to help pre- 
readers to pre-teens learn to read and 
reason. 


I Gift rate (special gift rate valid only to Dec. 
25, 1976): 1 year (11 issues), $9.95. Please 
add $1 per subscription for postage to Canada 
or $2 elsewhere outside the U.S. 


tig hli ite] hts° for Children 


2300 W. 5th Ave., P.O. Box 269, 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 
Please send HIGHLIGHTS as my gift to: 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| child name(s) and age(s) | 
7 address 
I al 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 


Sign gift card ‘‘From ge 
11 © GSZN 
your name 
your address 
| your city prov. code 


eee C Bill me (no need to pay | 
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PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 
COFFEE MUGS 


BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


B2Y 3Y5 
DEPT. PR 


Church Furniture 
PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


CHAIRS - stacking - 


folding - wood - plastic - steel 
- upholstered - chrome - copper 


- A complete line of tables and 
chairs for every purpose. 


; Peter Keppie Sales 
‘| 57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
_ West Hill, Ont. 
Tel (416) 284-5260 


- “Specialists in Seating” 


Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 


Specializing in authentic 
tartans, clan 


imported 
plaques, tartan and crest 
ties, Peter Scott woollens, 
Andrew Stewart’s mohair 
capes, rugs, throws, etc. 


Kilts made to measure and 
full highland dress. Suitable 
hostess tartan skirts in stock 
or made in customer’s 
selected tartan. Mail orders 
accepted and filled. 


CAMEOS 


About 18 months ago two congregations 
in Glengarry County, Ont. started to meet 
together for the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. One is St. Columba Presbyterian 
Church, Kirk Hill, which originally was a 
Church of Scotland congregation, and the 
other is Kirk Hill United Church, which 
had its roots in the Free Church of Scot- 
land. In October the preparatory service on 
Friday and the Thanksgiving service on 
Sunday evening were held in the United 
Church, while the joint Communion service 
on Sunday morning was in the Presbyterian 
Church. The Rev. John Forbes is the minis- 
ter of St. Columba, the Rev. Lloyd Hylton 
is the United Church minister. 


At St. Andrew's Church, Ancaster, Ont. 
a large hand-crafted mahogany Celtic cross 
was dedicated on the 150th anniversary of 
the congregation, Sept. 26. The gift of the 
Married Couples Club, it was dedicated by 
the Rev. Byron A. Nevin. At the evening 
service the moderator of General Assembly, 
Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, the moderator 
of synod, the Rev. T. M. Bailey, and the 
moderator of presbytery, Rev. Dr. John A. 
Johnston, took part. At a reception for Dr. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of Knox Church, Port Carling, Ont. was celebrated on Aug. 1. After 


Mackay which followed, the mayor of 
Ancaster, Mrs. Ann Sloat, and the presi- 
dent of the ministerial, Archdeacon R.S.C. 
Grigg, brought greetings. 

A four-week vacation school at York 
Memorial Church, Toronto, Ont. attracted 
40 children from the area. The program, 
which dealt with life in the Caribbean area 
and the heritage of Indian Canadians, was 
co-ordinated by Miss Ferne Matheson, 
deaconess. 


A KLONDIKE BRUNCH after morning service at 
Westmount Church, Edmonton, Alta. on a 

July Sunday brought many out in their 
Klondike clothes. In the kitchen are Wally 
lronmonger, Elmer Allen and Joan Allen. 


the morning service a buffet luncheon was served by ladies dressed in period costumes. An 
historical plaque was presented by the Hon. Frank Miller, representing the government of Ontario. 
Shown above are Mrs. Arthur Duke and Rev. Shirley Jeffery, and Rev. Tom Duke, 

Prof. A. L. Farris and Donald Crowder, clerk of session. 
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YOU WERE ASKING? 


OQ Why are the churches silent on 
the liquor question? 


A Ate they? It seems to me they 
have realized large futility in the 
older approaches. Several secular 
columnists are doing a pretty good 
job. Who would believe a church- 
man saying that the number one 
problem is not heroin and the like, 
but alcohol? But there is wide belief 
in this statement; it was made by a 
well-known writer. Likewise, if a 
church demanded that the drinking 
age minimum be restored to 21, who 
would listen? But the demand is 
being made by other than churches, 
is being listened to, and may become 
law. The Liquor Control Board of 
Ontario advertises you are your own 
liquor control board, which was the 
base for generations of every tem- 
perance society! Such are three of the 
present trends. We have a long way 
to go before all liquor advertising is 
banned, and if that is achieved we 
will still have a liquor problem. I 
hope my correspondent does not 
think that the churches are silent on 
all social problems; they work in 
their own way. I am unable to name 
one that declines to recognize social 
problems and that looks upon itself 
as a private religious club. 


QO. Who is the man whose number 
is 666 (Revelations 13:18)? 


AS The general opinion is, the 
Emperor Nero. Letters served for 
numbers in the Greek, and in Neron 
Caesar the total comes to 666. 
Irenaeus (died about 200 A.D.) sug- 
gested the Latin emperor or race. 
The Book of Revelation, in places so 
mysterious to us, was not that to its 
first readers, but we have lost some 
of the clues. To say, as some have 
said, that 666 refers to the papacy, 
Mohammed, Luther, Napoleon, 
Mussolini, Hitler, and others is 
ridiculous. What meaning could any 
of these names have had to the first 
readers of Revelation? To me, it is 
basic in interpretation to find out 
what anything in the Bible meant to 
its first readers. 

Origen (died about 254 A.D.) has 
for us a lead on the principle of 
interpretation. He says that every 
passage in the Bible may be read in 
one or more of three different ways. 
He calls them the “physical”, the 
“moral”, and the “‘spiritual’’. To 
illustrate (my illustration, not 
Origen’s); Abraham went out of Ur 
of the Chaldees to the Holy Land. 
That is the ‘“‘physical’’, or the literal. 
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That he went because he couldn’t 
stand the decadence around him is 
the ‘“‘moral’’. That he was led to do 
this by God is the “‘spiritual’’. In 
fact, every Christian is an Abraham, 
seeking a city which has foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God 
(Hebrews 11:10). This “‘spiritual”’ 
has been overdone by preachers seek- 
ing to escape the “‘physical’’. I recall 
a sermon I heard as a youth on 
David and Goliath, in which the 
preacher, as I know now, considered 
the story just a piece of non-histori- 
cal folk-lore. His sermon was that 
the ‘‘five, smooth stones’’ of David 
were perseverance, courage, etc. 
Dismal stuff. I was a judgmental on 
this as so many youth of today are 
judgmental on irrelevant preaching. 

If you accept my basic thought on 
interpretation, you can also say, in 
principle, spiritually, that Hitler is 
666 — but that the “‘physical”’ refer- 
ence is to some monster of the days 
of John. 


Q. Why is it that women, serving a 
plece of pie, always put it down with 
the point facing away from you so 
that you have to turn it 180 degrees 
to get going on it? 


A. I award this seeker after truth a 
medal for a question submitted to 
this column not relevant to theology. 
Or is it in some way relevant? I have 
observed this same point-of-the-pie- 
away-from-you phenomenon for over 
four decades, with only a rare excep- 
tion, and have often wondered about 
it. Perhaps some reader might en- 
lighten me as to the reason, and, 
should the answers be of interest, I 
shall publish them here. 

To my urban readers, I should like 
to say that if you have not attended 
an autumn, rural Presbyterian anni- 
versary service with Calvinism in the 
pulpit on Sunday and a congre- 
gational supper on Monday culmi- 
nating in pumpkin pie covered with 
whipped cream, you have something 
to live for. And I don’t mean these 
itty-bitty city pies, thin, cut into eight 
pieces, but country pies, big, thick, 
cut into six pieces, with the cooks 
(God bless the Presbyterian women 
and their culinary skills) standing by 
to receive the ultimate compliment to 
cooks, a request for a second piece. 
Who really cares where the pie-point 
is? 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope, 
Ont. LIA 1R3. Include name and 
address, for information only. 


TOURS FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LOVE TO TRAVEL 


Hawaii, Alaska, Yukon, The Rockies, 
Inside Passage, Atlantic Canada 


HAWAII — CLOSER THAN YOU 
THINK, LOVELIER THAN YOU 
DREAMED — 15 days. 


Enchanting, romantic, beautiful HAWAII! 
Visiting the Hawaiian Islands of Oahu 
(Waikiki — Honolulu); Kauai — the 
Garden Isle; Maui — the Valley Isle; and 
Hawaii — the Orchid Isle. Luxury hotels. 
Several sightseeing trips included. You'll 
tour each island extensively in your own 
private air-conditioned luxury motor 
coach. Each departure is personally 
escorted by a competent host who 
takes care of all details. Tour price from 
Toronto — $859.00 tax included. Tour 
departures; Friday, February 4th; Friday, 
March 11th. 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS 
AIR — MOTOR COACH 
RAIL — CRUISE 


Eight 17-day fully escorted Midnight 


Sun Tours originating Toronto, June ‘st, 
June 7th, June 25th, July 1st, July 27th, 
August 2nd, August 20th, August 26th. 
Air Canada jet flight to Edmonton, 
“North to Alaska’”’ by deluxe motorcoach 
via Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse and Dawson City, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, the capital of Alaska, 
“Trail of ‘98’ via the White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Whitehorse to Skag- 
way, Alaska. Discover a whole new 
world of travel pleasure aboard the Cana- 
dian Pacific’s fabulous cruise ship the 
Princess Patricia on a thousand mile 
Inside Passage cruise from Skagway to 
Vancouver, B.C. Vancouver to Toronto 
by jet plane. Tour price from Toronto 
$1,399.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 
137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519 - 354 - 1270 
Residence: 519 - 352 - 1467 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


2 One colour or multi- 
colour designs. Ideal 
for fund raising or 
commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 


brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 16, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


..- MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 

their warm radiant colors come alive each day 

making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW truly a living memorial 


e TRADITIONAL, and.. 
e Repairs 5 


. moderne Designs 
e Releading 


e New Frames e Installers 


e Artists and in Stained 
Craftsmen Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 


urnte D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


?. Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St. (Third floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 
for all your needs In 


| CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
: Tel. (416) 368-4282 


APOSTLE SPOONS 
Silverplated beauties from Holland. 6 different 
patterns $18.00 plus Ont. Tax $19.26. Dutch 
Trading Post, Kleinburg, Ont. LOJ 1C0. 


le BSA": 1904, 
BULLAS GLASS .Ltp.: 
‘15 JOSEPH ST. KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 
EUXFERSS LUDIOS 


162 Parliament St. Toronto MSA 2Z1 
364-8276 


A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3Xt 
60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 
Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 
Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 


skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Write tor Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, LSM 2C2. 


LETTERS 


Continued from page 8 


a pastor I could limit myself to the 
1972 book and change some or all of 
12 tunes in the metrical psalter and 
thus follow the judgment of the 1918 
committee. That is one of the advant- 
ages of having an index. My several 
organists and I always found ourselves 
agreeing on changes. 

These countings are reasonably 
accurate; they may be precise. But 
whether precise or not, I think my 
point is clear. 

The metrical psalter, 1972, contains 
13 new tunes, that is, tunes not found 
in 1918. Among these I consider 
Crimond and Lasst Uns Erfreuen 
magnificent additions. Thus we have, 
from my viewpoint, gains and losses in 
the Book of Praise, 1972. 

(Rey. Dr.) L. H. Fowler, 
Port Hope, Ont. 


I was appalled by the arrogance of 
Alan Cowle (Don’t Change Tunes, 
July-August Record), and apparently 
the whole committee on the Book of 
Praise. He is horrified at the thought 
that someone might sing a hymn to a 
tune different from that chosen by the 
committee (ex-Cathedra?). 

Yet the precise criticism that I and 
many others have of some aspects of 
the committee’s work is that they have 
changed so many of the tunes that 
have become wedded to hymns not 
only through long usage but because 
they have apparently struck a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of the singers. 
Is this an assumption that the Holy 
Spirit was peculiar to the members of 
the committee but some other spirit 
has been working in the hearts of 
God’s people through the years? 

In some instances the familiar tune 
that has sung a message into our 
hearts is not even available in the book 
with another hymn. An ‘obvious 
example of being out of touch with 
reality is the substituting of Glasgow 
for Amazing Grace and discarding a 
tune that has won its way into the 
hearts of the whole world with its 
message of grace. Thank God he 
doesn’t despise what is common. How 
many congregations have learned 
Glasgow and found it adding to the 
inspiration of the words? 

The statement that ‘‘none of the 
tunes in the book are really difficult” is 
another evidence of musical snobbery. 


Our organist and choir director is 
highly competent and when asked 
about one of the hymns said, “We 
might be able to do this with the choir 
as an anthem but it’s certainly not 
arranged for congregational singing.”’ 
Repeatedly I am frustrated in planning 
for the congregation’s worship by 
finding the right hymn for the service 
and discovering the tune has been 
changed to one that is not known. 

Let me make clear that I personally, 
and our congregation generally, appre- 
ciate the work of the committee, like 
the new Book of Praise and are 
grateful for many of the additions. We 
are also aware of problems in any 
selection. But we are disturbed, and 
our worship is occasionally impov- 
erished, by many of the seemingly 
arbitrary changes made in familiar 
words and tunes, some of which to us 
are barbarous... 

(Rey. Dr.) Albert E. Bailey, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


DEATHS 


GORDIER, THE REV. GEORGE ARNOLD, 
72, minister-emeritus of the Dorchester South 
Nissouri charge, Ont. died suddenly in Ottawa 
on Sept. 15. 

After graduating from Waterloo Lutheran 
Seminary 49 years ago, Mr. Gordier was 
ordained to the Lutheran ministry. He served a 
pastorate in Nova Scotia before continuing his 
studies at Trinity Theological College, Tor- 
onto. After receiving his B.Th., he then served 
the Anglican Church at Bancroft, Ont. 

For some years he taught high school, first 
in Thornbury, Ont. and then in Parry Sound. 
In 1948 Mr. Gordier became a minister of 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada, and was 
minister at Alvinston, St. Lawrence, London 
and Dorchester-South Nissouri before retiring 
in 1974. He was treasurer of London Presby- 
tery and the Synod of Hamilton and London. 

He is survived by his wife, Jean Downie of 
Dorchester, one son, Lyle, of London; a 
daughter, Mrs. Peter (Ruth) Shillington of 
Blenheim; and a stepdaughter, Mrs. Neil 
(Jean Ann) Armstrong of Stittsville, Ont. 


ROWAT, THE REV. C. A. RONALD, 66, a 
retired Presbyterian minister, died in Mon- 
treal on Sept. 29. Born at Huntingdon, Que., 
Mr. Rowat was a graduate in arts from McGill 
University. He studied theology at Westmin- 
ster Seminary in Philadelphia for one year, 
then at The Presbyterian College, Montreal, 
where he graduated in 1934. 

Mr. Rowat served the church at Tisdale, 
Sask., Parkview Church, Saskatoon, and 
North Bay, Ont. before accepting a call to a 
congregation in northern New York State in 
1945. 

In 1956 he returned to Canada to become 
mission superintendent for the Synod of Mon- 
treal and Ottawa, a position he held for about 
ten years. For a short time he was director of 
immigration for The Presbyterian Church in’ 
Canada. He served at Scotstown, Que. and 
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Manotick, Ont. before retiring in November, 
1974, then afterwards was minister at Val- 
cartier, Que. 

Mr. Rowat was the Presbyterian chaplain 
for the Olympic athletes in Montreal this 
summer. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Kathleen 
Anderson, two sons, Donald in Calgary and 
Bruce, a medical doctor in Montreal, and one 
daughter, Kathleen, a registered nurse in 
Montreal. 

BARTON, MRS. W. N., (QUEEN VICTORIA), 
78, member of Duff's Church, Puslinch, 
Ont., Sept. 16. 

BELL, GLENN, 65, former clerk of session, 
church school superintendent and representa- 
tive elder, Carmel Church, Hensall, Ont., 
Aug. 18. 

BRITTON, MRS. JESSIE, 86, member of 
W.M.S. and Knox Church, Meaford, Ont., 
Aug. 28. 

CAMPBELL, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 92, 
clerk of session for 44 years.and long time 
Sunday school superintendent at First 
Church, Brockville, Ont., where he had been a 
member for 76 years. He served as a lay 
preacher at Stones Corners and North Augusta 
for a period. Sept. 11. 

CUTHBERTSON, JOHN (JACK), 86, long time 
elder and member of St.. John’s Church, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. for 63 years, Aug. 25. 

DEWAR, JOHN T., 63, member of the board, 
Knox Church, Fingal and New St. James 
Church, London, Ont., Sept. 8. 

DOUGLAS, DANIEL WILLIAM, 89, elder for 
38 years at St. George’s Church, River John, 
N.S., Aug. 25. 

DUNK, W. J. HAROLD, 77, former Sunday 
school superintendent, clerk of session and 
representative elder, St. Andrew’s Church, 
Campbellford, Ont., Sept. 18. 

EVERSON, SAMUEL, 91, elder for.over SO 
years, Bethel Church, Price’s Corners, Ont., 
Aug. 28. 

FREEMAN, L. MILNE, long time elder and 
trustee of Knox Church, Agincourt, Ont., 
July 15. 

GLEN, ANDREW, 81, at Ormstown, senior 
elder, Georgetown Church, Howick, Que., 
Aug. 26. 

GIVEN, CHARLES D., member for 50 years 
and elder for 26 years of First Church, Port 
Colborne, Ont., Sept. 19. 

WE BARRON; JAMES  H., 77, elder, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Stittsville, Ont., Aug. 23. 
LOVE, MRS. JOHN, 94, in Ottawa, late of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Moosomin, Sask., where 

she was organist and member of W.M.S. 
MacDONALD, MURDOCK ANGUS, 84, elder, 


Ephraim Scott Memorial Church, South 
Haven, N.S., Aug. 31. 
- MacPHERSON, MRS. JANET, 91, for SO 


years active member of Mt. Pleasant Church, 

Ont., life member of W.M.S., Aug. 30. 
MURPHY, JOHN ALEXANDER, 77, elder for 

40 years and choir member for 58 years, 


St. Andrew’s Church, Port Credit, Ont., 
Sept. 2: 
PORTEOUS, JAMES DUNCAN, 93, former 


representative elder, organist and choir leader 
at Knox Church, Crieff; choir leader at Duff's 
Church, Puslinch; choir member at Chippawa, 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Sept. 20. 

REYNOLDS, ALLARD, elder, Knox Church, 
Morrisburg, Ont., Aug. 21. 

ROMANIUK, MISS ROSE, elder and church 
school teacher, Norwood Church, Winnipeg, 
Man., Sept. 5. 

RUSSELL, JAMES GLENN, 61, at Shawyville, 
clerk of session, Bristol Memorial Church, 
Bristol, Que., Sept. 9. 

SAVAGE, MRS. G.F. (HELEN), life time mem- 
ber of Knox Crescent and Kensington Church, 
Montreal, Que., Sept. 10. 

SCOTT, MISS MARY ISOBEL, 85, in North 


November, 1976 


Vancouver, one time active member of Pres- 
byterian churches in Moosomin, Assiniboia 
and Prince Albert, Sask., Sept. 1. 

SCOTT, ROBERT H., 71, over 40 years elder 
in Cooke’s Church, Toronto, Ont., Aug. 16. 
STEWART, MISS JEAN ISABELL, member 
and treasurer, Calvin Church, North Bay, 
Ont., active in the Christine Maxwell Mis- 
sionary Group and life member of W.M.S., 

Sept. 9. 

WEST, DR. WILLIAM GORDON, 73, member, 
Chippawa Church, Niagara Falls, Ont., brother 
of the Rev. James K. West of Medicine Hat, 
Alta., Sept. 19. 


PLAN YOUR 
PROGRAMS NOW 


We will make available to your 
group, lecturers and_ enter- 
tainers, keynote speakers, 


seminar and workshop leaders, 
recognized authorities in every 
field who are articulate, 
dynamic platform personalities. 
Complete convention service. 
A speaker for every function. 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 
Corry, Linda, St. Laurent, Que., Oct. 3. 
Stewart, Kenneth James, Caledonia, 
Aug. 31. 
Thompson, N.E. Ted, Orillia, Ont., Oct. 3. 
Young, Donald Norman, Toronto, Pine Ridge 
Church, Ont., Oct. 6. 


FOR A FREE BROCHURE, 
CALL OR WRITE 


Pabules 


THE SPEAKERS GUILD 
OF CANADA 

55 SUMMERHILL AVE. 

TORONTO e M4T 1A9 
416-962-0514 


RECOGNITIONS 


Cochrane, Rev. Dr. Charles C., team ministry, 
Toronto, Emmanuel, St. James and_ St. 
Matthew’s churches, Ont., Oct. 6. 

Corry, Rev. Linda, Ormstown, Que., Oct. 17. 

Donovan, Rev. Walter A., Bekevar, Kipling, 
Sask., Sept. 2. 

Penny, Rev. Brian, Dawson Creek and Chet- 
wynd, B.C., Aug. 8. 

Sherbino, Rev. David E., Kapuskasing, Ont., 


Sept. 14. SAINT BARNABAS’ 
Stewart, Rev. Kenneth James, Caledonia, P.E.L., SCHOOL 
Aug. 31. 


established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis at the 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


Young, Rey. Donald Norman, Toronto, Pine 
Ridge Church, Ont., Oct. 6. 


INDUCTIONS 
Neil, Rev. D.G., Montreal, Knox Crescent and 
Kensington Church, Que., Sept. 19. 
Thompson, Rey. N.E. Ted, Brantford, Green- 
brier, Ont., Oct. 7. 
Wilson, Douglas A., Collingwood, First Church, 
Ont., Sept. 8. 


VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s N.B., Rev. Howard McPhee, 
Box 23, Tabusintac EOC 2A0. 

Brookfield charge, P.E.I., Rev. A. M. Duncan, 
Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rev. Murdo Marple, Hopewell. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rey. L. M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 
Sackville and Port Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery, 

113 Torwood Court, Riverview E1B 2K4. 

Sherbrooke, Glenelg and Moser River, N.S., 
Rev. Steven Cho, R.R. 5, New Glasgow. 

Summerside and Freetown, P.E.I., Rev. A. M. 
Duncan, Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rey. P. Brown, 
R.R. 2, Scotsburn BOK 1 RO. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario, L2ZA 5M4 


ROYAL DRAPERY LIMITED 


Interior Decorators 
Do you need drapes for your home? 
25% off regular price 
Free estimates 
Shop at home service 
ROYAL DRAPERY LIMITED 


8461 Keele Street, 
Concord, Ontario L4K 1B1 
Telephones: (416) 633-2415 & 636-1615 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Rev. Dr. Arthur van Seters, 
112 First St., St. Lambert. 

Chateauguay, Que., Rev. John A. Bodkin, 855 
53rd Ave., Lachine H8T 2Z7. 

Cobden and Ross, Ont., Rev. L. E. Siverns, Box 


Drapes, Bedspreads, Carpets 
305, Deep River KOJ 1P0. 


Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. Fred H. Rennie, 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. T. A. 
Pollock, 73 Selkirk Ave., Petawawa, Ont. 

Montreal, Ephraim Scott, Que., Rev. J. A. Sitler, 
3666 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal H2X 2KS, 

Montreal, Livingston, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent H4L 1KS. 

Ottawa, Westminster, Ont., Dr. M. A. McCuaig, 
120 Lisgar St., Ottawa, K2P 0C2. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Dr. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston Road, Pointe Claire. 

Valcartier (and Charny), St. Andrew’s, Que., 
Rey. J. R. H. Davidson, 9-1301, Boul. Jean- 
Talon, O., Orsainville G1G 2LS. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Campbellville and Nassagaweya, Ont., Rev. W. R. 
Lewis, 241 Woodward Ave., Milton LOT 1V1. 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 250 
Dunn Ave., Toronto M6K 2R9. 

Gananoque, Ont., Rev. A. H. W. McWilliams, 
160 Indian Rd., Kingston. 

Kingston, St. Andrew's, Ont., Rev. David 
Murphy, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville, K8N 4L6. 
Lakeport-Colborne-Brighton, Ont., Rey. Stephen 

Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg K9A 2K7. 

Mississauga, Erindale, Ont., Dr. R. G. Mac- 
Millan, 52 Highland Rd., Oakville L6K 1S7. 

Peterborough, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. J. A. 
Crabb, 1370 Holloway Dr., Peterborough, 
K9J 6G2. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blyd., Sault Ste. Marie P3A 1B8. 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M IN9. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial, Ont., Rev. Dr. H. F. 
Davidson, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 137. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Ont., 
Rey. Dr. D. J. M. Corbett, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Westview, Ont., Rev. Rodger Talbot, 
150 Gateway Blvd., Don Mills M3C 2E2. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R. B. 


Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
MOB 3L4. 
Trenton, Ont., Rev. A. L. Sutherland, 57 


Meadowvale Ave., Belleville, K8N 2LS. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Atwood, Ont., Rev. R. B. Cochrane, Box 231, 
Milverton NOK 1MO. 

Beamsville and Smithville, Ont., 
D. Henderson, 58 Glen 
Catharines L2N 3E8. 

Carluke-Binbrook, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster L9G 285. 

Dresden-Rutherford, Ont., Rev. J. E. Riddell, 
520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg N8A 3C2. 

Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. Robt. O. Rahn, Box 
883, 50 Finch Court, Chatham N7L 1H9. 

Fingal and Port Stanley, Ont., Rev. Stanley 
Andrews, R.R. 1, Dutton NOL 1J0. 

Hamilton, Chedoke, Ont., Dr. John A. Johnston, 
147 Chedoke Ave., Hamilton L8P 4P2. 

Hamilton, St. Enoch, Ont., Rev. Walter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas L9H 1Z7. 


Rev. Charles 
Park Road, St. 


Molesworth and Gorrie, Ont., Rev. Kenneth 
Innes, Box 247, Brussels NOG 1HO0. 
Monkton and Cranbrook, Ont., Rev. W. J. 


Murray, Box 235, Mitchell NOK 1NO0. 

Petrolia and Dawn, Ont., Rev. F. H. Austen, 720 
Hall St., Sarnia N7V 2C2. 

Tillsonburg and Windham Centre, Ont., Rev. 
F. J. Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe N3Y 3K9. 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First, Sask., Rev. T. A. Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina S4S 482. 

Swift Current, Sask., Rev. W. L. Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw S6H 4P9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace Church, Alta., Rev. J. B. Milne, 
31 Columbia Place N.W., Calgary T2L OR4. 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rev. L. 
D. Hankinson, 1818-Sth Ave. S., Lethbridge 
T1J OW6. 

Medicine Hat, St. John’s, Alta., Rev. Hector W. 
Rose, Box 221, Bassano TOJ 1B0. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kimberley, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. J. Barry 
Forsyth, 2100-3rd St. S., Cranbrook VIC 1G2. 

Kitimat, B.C., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 237- 
4th Ave. E., Prince Rupert V8J IN4. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
Grant Hollingworth, 1680 Nanton Ave., Van- 


couver V6J 2X4. 


READINGS 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 10 
December 11 
December 12 
December 13 
December 14 
December 15 
December 16 
December 17 
December 18 
December 19 
December 20 


OMAIADNMNHWN 


Luke 6:1-12 
Luke 7:36-50 
Luke 8:43-56 
Luke 9:18-27 
Luke 11:29-36 
Luke 12:49-59 
Luke 17:20-30 
Luke 10:1-11 
Luke 10:21-37 
Luke 11:14-26 
Luke 12:31-40 
Luke 22:60-71 
Luke 19:1-10 
Luke 19:28-41 
Luke 19:41-48 
Luke 21:29-38 
Luke 22:1-23 
Luke 24:44-53 
John 1:1-14 
Isaiah 9:1-7 


December 21 Isaiah 40:1-8 
December 22 Isaiah 40:9-17 
December 23 Galatians 4:1-7 
December 24 Hebrews 1:1-9 
December 25 Matthew 2:1-12 
December 26 Luke 2:1-20 
December 27 1 John 3 
December 28 Luke 1:46-55 
December 29 Luke 1:67-80 
December 30 Luke 2:25-32 
December 31 Exodus 13:17-22 


KEATES 
ORGAN COMPANY LTD. 
est. 1945 
PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS j 
Also tuning and maintenance 
100 Frederick St., 
Acton, Ontario L7J 2C2 
Tel: (579) 853-1510 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3P5 Canada. 


THE CLASSIC ORGAN CO. LTD. 

Custom classic organs from $7,500. 

Brochure and_ stereo’ record 
available 

210 Don Park Road, Unit 13, 

Markham, Ontario, L3R 2V2. 


BIBLE LANDS TOUR 
Greece, Egypt, Jordan and Israel, leaving March 
7, 1977. Tour leader Rev. Eric Beggs of Orillia. 
Travel arrangements by Wholesale Tours Inter- 
national (Canada) Ltd., 395 Old Yonge Street, 
Willowdale, Ontario, M3P 1R6. 
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TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 
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BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


SPOONS 
Examine our beautiful spoons from Holland at 
your home. 12 different patterns available on 
consignment from DUTCH TRADING POST, 
Kleinburg, Ont. LOJ 1C0. 


ADDRESS CHANGES 


It now costs 15 cents for each copy 
of The Record returned by the post 
office as undeliverable. 

Please help us economize by 
sending notice of any change of 
address as soon as it is known. 

Enclose your address label or the 
code number from that label. 


The Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ontario, M3C 1J7. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
since STAINED GLASS 1856 


Robert McCausland Limited 


- 30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


BERMUDA VACATION 
Accommodation, private home. Room with 
private bath and breakfast. Centrally located. 
Transportation provided from airport. P.O. Box 
1085. Hamilton 5, Bermuda. Mrs. J. C. Harris. 


ORGAN FOR SALE 
Hallman, two manual, 25 pedal board, detached 
speaker, model 17; purchased 1957 by Clairlea 
Park Presbyterian Church; $600.00. Phone Bruce 
Upshall (416) 755-1498 or write the church, 3236 
St. Clair Ave., E., Scarborough, Ont., MIL 1V7. 


_ ECUMENICAL CHAPLAINCY 
Applications. are invited for the position of 
Chaplain at the University of Calgary in an 
ecumenical format involving the Presbyterian 
and United Churches, working in co-operation 
with other groups and denominations. Applicant 


should be sensitive to the campus pulse, should 


be interested in personnel counselling and con- 
cerned with developing a community involving 
students, faculty and the wider academic consti- 
tuency in the area. Vacancy for fall term 1976. 
Apply to Dr. G. W. Hodgson, Director, Environ- 
mental Sciences Centre (Kananaskis), The 
University of Calgary. 
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MEDITATION 


“God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, 

that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, 


but have everlasting life” 
(John 3:16). 


THIS MEDITATION might have borne any one of several 
titles: Prodigality to the Parsimonious, God and Humans, 
or simply, Standards of Giving. This is a month in which 
many congregations will be thinking about various aspects 
of stewardship. What Solomon of a church fund-raiser 
selected November? The month with the last Sunday often 
coinciding with what the church holds to be the first 
Sunday of Advent, the season that reminds us of the extent 
of God’s giving to his creatures! There’s a great contrast 
here — between our giving and God’s! 

It is interesting to note how full the Bible is of references 
to giving. My concordance devotes almost 14 columns to 
places in the scriptures where the word is used in its 
various connotations. Each column exceeds more than 100 
entries in length. 

When Jesus was sending out the disciples into a world 
from which they were never to receive much material 
reward, it was with the advice “You received with cost; 
give without charge.’ (Matthew 10:8, NEB) Paul had been 
so persuaded of the extent of God’s good giving in the gift 
of his Son, that he wrote to Timothy, saying ‘“‘Charge them 
that are rich in this world, that they be not high-minded, 
nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” (I. Timothy 6:17, AV). 
Even the pragmatic James wrote, ‘Every good and perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father.” 
(1:17). 

John, in his book of Revelation, writes of the angels 
praising God for his goodness. They ascribe to him bless- 
ing, glory, wisdom, thanksgiving, honour, power and 
strength (7:11, 12). But if you still need persuading about 
God’s goodness to our world, you are reading the wrong 
writings. Lay this magazine down and turn to the Bible 
yourself; it is full of the account of God’s goodness, provi- 
dence and grace. All given without cost to the recipients! 

Unfortunately, there is the other side of the picture. 
Figures published last year indicate that in the three 
previous years, only in the Free Methodist Church in the 
United States did contributions increase at a faster rate 
than inflation. All other religious bodies were hard hit. A 
study called Punctured Preconceptions: What North 
American Christians Think About the Church tells of 
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obstacles to adequate church support: “‘As people see it, 
the main thing blocking church support simply is a sur- 
passing urge for more affluent living — for the ‘good 
things of life’ that money can buy in the secular sphere 
apart from the church.” 

We need not think that giving to God must be done only 
through the church. Certainly there is so much to do, so 
many needs to which we are invited to minister, that the 
concern of every organization is required, be it strictly 
Christian in its beliefs or something other. Only let us all 
be careful that we do not run afoul of the greed which 
hindered one young man who came to Jesus on the search, 
as he said, for eternal life. He left that encounter heavy- 
hearted, not because he had squandered so much on the 
poor or anyone else, but because of his cherished hoard of 
great possessions. 


Is it any wonder that the measure of our generosity is 
indicated less by what we give than by what we retain? We 
rigorously defend the practice, of course, on the grounds of 
it being the way of wisdom and foresight against the 
possible coming of a rainy day. O we of little faith! No 
wonder Jesus praised the giving of the poor widow so 
highly! A woman without a husband in the Palestine of 
Jesus’ day was almost certain to be poor, with little hope of 
reaching economic security. But she gave ‘“‘all that she had, 
even all her living’ (Mark 12:42). 

No one writer, however skilled in the use of words, 
expects to change our 20th century lifestyles. But it is time 
that we thought over again the wonder of God so loving 
our world. That should inflate our giving! 


Prayer 


God of all mercy and grace, Giver of life and opportunity, 
may your giving to us kindle our own, both to you and to 
others. Enlarge our vision that we may become, like others 
before us, people with open hands and flaming hearts. Be 
pleased to use us and the trust you have committed to us 
in ministering to our needy, hungry, troubled world, and to 
your own greater glory. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. * /BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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Does your church 
send THE RECORD to 


You can do it for only 
$1.50 per subscription. 


Ask about The Record’s 
Every Home Plan. 


Write: Circulation Dept., 
The Presbyterian Record, 
50 Wynford Drive, 

Don Mills, Ont. M3C 1J7 
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KICKING THE 


COMMERCIAL 
CHRISTMAS HABIT 


BY THOMAS W. KLEWIN 
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cial, Christmas habit where buying and exchanging 
gifts is such an important part of Christmas. 

How did it happen? It had been slowly dawning on us 
that we were losing our Christmas cheer and happiness in 
the crowded shopping conditions of the pre-Christmas 
season and in the nagging realization that Christmas was 
costing us too much. The “‘peace on earth’’ message was 
being drowned by the tinselled ornaments, the angry 
honking of car horns fighting for parking spaces at the 
shopping malls, and the mingling of secular and sacred 
Christmas music wherever we went — as if there were no 
difference between the two and what they said. 

As Christmas drew nearer we became more frantic and 
our pace more hectic as we did last-minute shopping, 
completed our home Christmas decorations, and prepared 
for everything but the birth of the Christ child. 

So the family decided to seek ways to make our Christ- 
mas season different. Someone recalled a newspaper 
article which mentioned a different kind of Christmas 
catalogue, which showed how an investment of your 
talents, time, and love, together with some of the products 
they offered, permitted you to make Christmas more than 
the buying and exchanging of gifts purchased at a shop. 

That’s when we realized that Christmas could involve 
what we gave of ourselves. We tried to find ways of em- 
phasizing the true meaning of the day. 

Our ecology-minded daughter suggested we purchase a 
live Christmas tree, and plant it in our yard after the 
holiday season. The evérgreen of that tree would represent 
our faith, that it was to grow even as that tree grew. Since 
the tree would be purchased for Christmas, it would 
remind us that our faith must begin with the Christ child. 
In October we dug a hole for the tree and covered it so we 
could plant even in the middle of winter. 

Since most live trees are smaller than the cut ones, we 
no longer needed all the ornaments and lights we had 
acquired. That’s when someone suggested we make 
“Chrismons,”’ Christ and Bible-centred ornaments, out of 
styrofoam and knicknacks, so anyone coming into our 
home would find a message on our tree — a message pro- 
claiming God’s love for mankind in the birth of his son. 
We discovered people asked about them, and each query 
provided us with an opportunity to talk about the real 
meaning and purpose of Christmas. 

Then we came down to the nitty-gritty — where would 
we spend our money? On buying gifts for each other, 
relatives and friends, who would be doing the same for us; 
or in fulfilling the words of Christ: ‘“‘as you did it to one of 
the least of these brethren, you did it to me?’’ (Matt. 25:40 
RSV) 

Once we viewed our Christmas money from this perspec- 
tive, we advanced our Christmas preparations to begin in 
the fall. From the first week in October our house, at 
times, resembled what children imagine Santa’s workshop 
to be — a place where Christmas gifts are created and 
made. We invested some of our Christmas money in such 
things as wax, leather, expensive paper, coloured glass, 
and knitting yarn. Then we took whatever talents the 
family had and went to work. 

We created our own Christmas cards out of a linoleum 
block, and hand-printed them. We added our own per- 
sonal Christmas message to each. It required more time 
but it also told our friends that we cared enough about 
them to take time to make our cards personal ones. 

We also made candles, stained-glass ornaments, leather 
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goods with Christian symbols burned into them, stockings, 
scarves, handpainted wall plaques, and Christian banners 
out of felt and paste. Not only were these gifts less expen- 
sive, but they permitted us to put a part of ourselves into 
what we gave. We hoped those receiving these gifts would 
realize we cared enough about them to spend hours 
making something unique and personal, just for them. 
They are our way of saying ‘‘we love you just as Christ has 
loved us and you.” 

The next step emerged from that article about the 
unique Christmas catalogue. It had also listed co-opera- 
tives which were marketing handcrafted items by people 
living in poverty, it was their attempt to lift themselves out 
of it. So we decided to buy from them, and have some of 
the money we spent on gifts reach out to help those who 
had so little in life. 

Then came the crucial question — how much would we 
spend on gifts for one another? That’s when our oldest 
daughter suggested: ‘“‘Why not give a few less gifts to each 
other and donate the money which we save to some church 
organization reaching out to help others?’’ So we had a 
family council and asked each other: “‘How much do you 
really want for Christmas?”’ 

We first took a look at ourselves, well fed, clothed, and 


‘housed individuals. What did we really need in comparison 


to what so many others in Canada and throughout the 
world needed? Perhaps, we told ourselves, ‘“‘we ought to 
emulate the Wise Men who brought gifts of love to the 
Christ child, asking nothing in return except the joy of 
worshipping him. We can offer our gifts of love to the 
same Christ child by giving to ‘‘one of the least of these his 
brothers.” 

When we had totalled how much less we were going to 
spend on each other, we had $75 which we divided between 
a local mission providing Christmas food baskets to some 
needy families and a church mission reaching out to/the 
poor in India. To tie it in with Christmas we placed a 
Christmas card with each family member’s presents, which 
said: ‘‘We gave $15 in your name to (listing the two organi- 
zations which received $7.50 each from each family 
member) as your Christmas gift of love to the Christ 
child.” 


S Christmas drew nearer we discussed what we 
Byres do for those in need in our own neighbourhood. 
The list grew longer as we talked,so we decided to 
make a tentative beginning. Our two teen-age daughters 
volunteered to baby-sit for young couples they knew might 
want a night away from their children to shop for Christ- 
mas without dragging the youngsters along. They did it 
free — to help these folk prepare for Christmas. Our son, 
who had just turned 15, passed out Christmas cards to two 
neighbourhood widows. Inside was a hand-written note: 
“My Christmas gift to you will be to shovel your walk the 
next time it snows.’ Not much, but a way to say Christ- 
mas is giving and sharing in a spirit of Christian love. 
Changing a family’s Christmas observance isn’t easily 
done, especially if young children are in the family — 
children who are confronted by television commercials and 
their friends asking what they want for Christmas. It may 
take several seasons to gradually kick the “commercial 
Christmas” habit. But for us the thrill of giving of our- 
selves has far outweighed whatever doubts we may have 
had initially. And with it has come a return of the joy and 
peace of the Christmas season. 


THE AUTHOR, who is presently studying in the U.S.A., lives at Crap- 
aud, Prince Edward Island. 
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EDITORIALS 


The use of profanity 
by public figures 


“IT’S TIME TO SPEAK UP against the public use of 
blasphemous words. Common courtesy alone should cause 
those who speak in public to refrain from uttering insults 
to the God whom many of their listeners hold dear.” 

In the October Record we reprinted an editorial from 
Christianity Today on the increase in public profanity. The 
passage quoted above was used at the Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston’ to introduce a resolution on that subject 
addressed to the Prime Minister of Canada, the Right 
Hon. Pierre Trudeau. 

After some debate and a few amendments the resolution 
proposed by the Rev. Hans Zegerius was adopted as 
follows: 

We are deeply thankful for the freedom of worship and 
for the place accorded the churches in the public life of 
our beloved country under the government led by you. 

At the same time, we feel constrained to express our 
concern about the increasing lack of restraint on the part 
of public figures in regard to the use of the name of God, 


often coupled with expressions that seem to infringe upon 
the exclusive prerogative of Almighty God to judge and 
condemn. 

Therefore, we would humbly plead with you to en- 
deavour to refrain from the use of such expressions, in 
order that you may set before this nation an example of 
good taste, respect for the Christian faith, and reverence 
for what is sacred to millions of citizens of Canada. 

The Synod of Toronto and Kingston is to be commend- | | 
ed for taking this action. As was pointed out in the debate, | 
the Prime Minister is not the only one at fault, and the + 
resolution calls for restraint on the part of public figures, 
plural! 

However, at the risk of being tagged anti-Liberal, we 
would remind the Prime Minister that his is the highest 
post in the land, and therefore his responsibility for clean 
speech and good manners is the greatest. It was the rough 
language used on television by Mr. Trudeau on his tour of 
New Brunswick in September last that provoked Mr. 
Zegerius into taking the matter to synod. 

To quote again from the editorial in Christianity Today: 
“The one who blasphemes reveals, not imagination, not , 
masculinity, not sophistication, but poverty of language 
and spiritual decay.” 


Forward into the second century 


WITH THIS ISSUE The Presbyterian Record ends its first 
one hundred years. So together with The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, which marked its centenary a year ago, 
we find ourselves facing a second century. 

What should we do about it? Ordinarily there would be 
a choice, we could either advance or retreat. But with 
Christians the call to retreat is never sounded, so we must 
either stand where we are or go forward. 

The General Assembly has challenged the church to 
move ahead, and a committee is laying the plans for the 
Second Century Advance for Christ. It will be more than a 
campaign for funds, although such an appeal will be in- 
cluded, for there is much beyond our present budget that 
requires funding. The advance is primarily a spiritual 
movement, an attempt to renew and revitalize the church 
through its members. 

The campaign for $3 million will not be launched 
officially until the year 1978, but the intervening time will 
be used for preparation and promotion. The campaign will 
carry through until the end of 1979. A suggested time for 
the financial appeal is Thanksgiving Sunday in each of the 
two years, so that the local response to the appeal may be a 
thankoffering if so desired. 

The synods and the presbyteries of the church have been 
contacted, and each congregation will be asked to set up a 
Second Century Advance for Christ committee at its 1977 
annual meeting in January or February. The advance will 
be successful only to the extent that Presbyterians across 
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Canada support it individually, and leadership within each 
of the presbyteries and congregations is essential if that is 
to take place. 

You will hear more of the challenge to the church, the 
new ministries that await initiation, the buildings and 
equipment that could and should be provided, the church 
sites in new areas that should be purchased. Extension of 
Christ’s kingdom at home and overseas, over and above 
the program financed by the present budget, is the second 
mile over which the church proposes to march as it 
proceeds into the second century of its history. »& 


tictototntointtitctttttctenctttic 
Little Donkey 


Trudge along the dusty roadways, little donkey; 
Past silvery olive groves and rich men's fields, 
Along beside old mountains, gaunt and grey. 


Walk patiently, and do not stumble, little donkey; 
The path is long, but you must safely bring 
The burden that you bear to Bethlehem. 

Heather Kirkwood 
Secrest ttt kA A HI 
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Alternatives 


The church can have a vital influ- 
ence on the Canadian criminal justice 
system and the offenders caught in it. 
That influence is needed now, for 
public concern about the increasing 
crime rate has brought widespread 
demands for stricter penalties for 
offenders. 

Although violent crime calls for 
hard-line measures, experience has 
proved that punishment is not effec- 
tive, either in reforming prisoners or 
reducing crime. Experts admit that 
many aspects of our present criminal 


_ justice system actually encourage law- 
- less behaviour. 


Truth about offenders indicates 
cases of suspects held in custody for 
months without trial or bail, depress- 
ing conditions in jails, rough treatment 
and beatings by some guards, gang 


_ rapes and murders of inmates by other 


inmates. Little is known about the 


background of convicted men and 


women and often mitigating circum- 
stances, related to their offence, may 
never be presented. 

The tragic effect of imprisonment on 


an offender’s family, financial hard- 
_ ship, social ostracism, care of children 


and other pressing problems must be 
discussed and considered. A more 
practical and compassionate concept of 
criminal justice and corrections is 
needed — a system that works posi- 
tively to discourage crime, yet treats 
criminals in an enlightened way. 

A nation-wide organization has 


launched a three-year program 


“Alternatives,” to help accomplish 
these vital objectives. Led by the 
Church Council on Justice and Correc- 


_tions, representing 11 major religious 


denominations, the movement is 


_ rapidly gaining momentum, 


Active support to the Council's 
efforts has been given by The Law 
Reform Commission of Canada, the 
ministry .of the Solicitor-General of 
Canada, federal and provincial peni- 
tentiary and chaplaincy services and 
the Donner Canadian Foundation. The 
council has consulted with judges, 
inmates, ex-offenders, prison chap- 
lains, guards, social workers, law 
enforcement authorities and others in 
the correctional field. 

For further information about how 
you can become a part of the Alterna- 
tives program, phone or write: Beth 
Slaney, 404 Jarvis St., Toronto, Ont. 
(416) 925-3458, or David McCord, 200 
Davignon Blvd., Cowansville, Que., 
(S14) 263-2000. 
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PUNGENT 
and 


PERTINENT 


Weddings in 
the church 
I &* versus church 
ll weddings 


by D. Thomas Stiel, 
Grand River, N.S. 


A 


1 HAVE COME TO DISTINGUISH 
between a wedding in the church and a 
church wedding. For me weddings in 
the church are those weddings in which 
the traditions of men and the wishes of 
parents and the pressures of society are 
of greater importance than God, his 
word, and his will for a Christian 
marriage and for a Christian way of 
life in marriage. This is why I dis- 
tinguish them from church weddings in 
which the desire for a life of Christian 
commitment in marriage is brought 
before the throne of grace, and the 
Lord’s guidance and blessing are 
sought for the purpose that desire may 
become reality — by God’s own work 
in human hearts (cf. Phil. 2:13). 

I feel that this distinction is valid, 
not only on the basis of the present 
soaring divorce rate and the growing 
number of broken homes apart from 
divorce, but also on the basis of what 
the Bible teaches about marriage. 
First, marriage is an ordinance of God 
and designed in such a way that one 
plus one equals one; and, therefore, 
“what God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder” (cf. Gen. 2:23- 
25; Mark 10:6b-8). Secondly, the blue- 
print for a Christian marriage (cf. Eph. 
5:21-33) is clearly both an affirmation 
of God’s original design and a mani- 
festation of his will to make all things 
new and one “‘in Christ” (cf. 2 Cor. 
9:17; Eph. 1:10). 

Thirdly, in the Bible marriage is 
often used as a figure for God’s coven- 
ant with his people — a concept which 
not only suggests the permanence of 
marriage and its sanctity, but more so 
the fact that a husband and his wife — 
in their essential oneness shall 
reflect the glory of the Lord in whose 
image and likeness man was created 
male and female (cf. Jer. 2:2; Hosea, 
chs. 1, 2; Malachi 2:13-16; Ezekiel 16; 
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2 Cor. 11:2; Rev. 19:7-9; Isaiah 54:5-7; 
Gen. 1:26-28). 

This reflection on marriage and 
God’s blueprint for a Christian mar- 
riage meant that I, as a Christian 
minister, had to re-examine my own 
function at a wedding. God, in his 
limitless grace, has set me apart to 
preach and to teach his word “for the 
equipment of the saints, for the work 
of ministry, for building up the body of 
Christ’ (Eph. 4:12 R.S.V.). Has he also 
called me to be the licenced official of 
the state? Is the performing of a 
wedding in the church part of my job 
description? Clearly not (cf. Paul’s 
word in 1 Cor. 1:17); and the no 
became more emphatic as I considered 
these facts: the state does not need me 
when it comes to divorce proceedings; 
few couples in trouble (even of those 
whom I joined in the bonds of matri- 
mony) need me for spiritual counsel- 
ling; God and his church are being 
used and abused by those who come to 
the church for the Lord’s blessing 
without the intent or even the willing- 
ness to live life under Christ’s lordship. 

This re-examination of my calling, 
and of my function at a wedding has 
led me to several decisions: I will not 
officiate at a church wedding without 
prior counselling and instruction about 
God’s word and his blueprint for a 
Christian marriage. And couples con- 
templating their wedding weeks and 
often months ahead of time should 


have no difficulty respecting this 
decision. I will not officiate at a wed- 
ding when it has become clear during 
the teaching and counselling session(s) 
that the couple in question has no 
intent whatever to follow God’s blue- 
print for a Christian marriage. Couples 


understanding the fact that the Christ-" 


ian minister has a Lord and Master in 
heaven to whom he must give an 
account of his ministry (cf. Hebr. 
13:17) should have no difficulty accept- 
ing this decision. 

I will not officiate at a wedding in 
the church when I am not allowed to 
preach publicly the word that ex- 
pounds God’s teaching on marriage 
and its implications for our everyday 
married lives. Christian couples realiz- 
ing that the Christian ministry includes 
preaching and teaching the Word of 
God ‘“‘in season and out of season’’ (cf. 
2 Tim. 4:2) should have no difficulty 
affirming this decision in their contem- 
plated wedding service. 

What is the purpose of thus stating 
my convictions and my position? As a 
Christian minister I work in a broken 
world, but God has not called me to 
add to the brokenness or to be 


complacent about the brokenness. In . 
Jesus Christ he has shown us not only . 


the way to wholeness (also in marriage) 
but also the way to be his ambas- 
sadors. And it is only as I resist indis- 
criminate weddings in the church that 
I can be more his ambassador and give 
myself more to the ministry of recon- 
ciliation (cf. 2 Cor. 5:17-21). It is this 
ministry of reconciliation which is 
needed, more than my uttering words 
of blessing upon a civil marriage made 
legal in the church. ® 


INEUE AUTHOR is minister of the Grand River 
charge in Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. 
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The Speak 
Easy Ministry 


by Chuck Congram, 
Belle River, Ont. 


BACKED INTO A CORNER of the 
washroom, I recall the question well — 
“Are you a Christian?” Initially I was 
both embarrassed and insulted so the 
easiest response appeared to be a 
simple yes. That only prompted the 
request, ‘“Tell me how you became a 
Christian?’”” Now the heat was on. 
Borrowing ideas from the past and em- 
phasizing that others were waiting for 
me, I secured my release from the 
interrogator. Within a matter of days I 
had however confronted the question 
repeatedly until it had been resolved in 
the form of a personal commitment of 
my life to Jesus Christ. 

Quickly questions came as to why I 
had not made this discovery of a 
personal relationship to Jesus Christ in 
my own church. Disillusionment set in 
accompanied by a desire to align 
myself with a denomination which 
would deal more openly with the basic 
‘issues. Within a short period of time I 
came to know and respect two class- 
mates at Bible College who enabled me 
to evaluate my reactions more objec- 
tively. Eventually that led to an affirm- 
ative response to God’s call to ministry 
within The Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 

There is an ironic twist. My two 
counsellors have left the church — one 
refusing ordination because of his 
views on baptism and the other choos- 
ing a ministry in another context. 
Ironic in part because of the vacancy 
rate within our church which the Rev. 
Jac: Cooper, in The Record” last 
March, said was over 12%. 

The list doesn’t end there for I have 
become familiar with others, who 
having been raised in the Presbyterian 
Church, have chosen to exercise 
ministry elsewhere. Most recently is a 
close friend who is offering his business 
for sale in order to be free to pursue 
training for ministry in a Baptist 
context! Why? For most it is a dissatis- 
faction with a “‘speak easy ministry.” 
Though as young people we feigned a 
disinterest in religious matters, we 
longed deep down for answers. When 
one was bold enough to inquire as to 
the meaning of Christianity, the 
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common response had to do with 
having been baptized, therefore every- 
thing is O.K. We were “herded” to 
membership classes, not wanting to opt 
out because of peer group or parental 
pressure. The subjects discussed are 
foggy now apart from recalling re- 
minders of our responsibility to be 
active in church life. The overt style of 
Christianity belonged to ‘“‘that other 
church.”’ As a group we answered yes 
three times, many of us knowing only 
that such was the anticipated answer, 
not conscious of the questions. As 
products of a “‘speak easy ministry’” we 
found ourselves yearning for a greater 
challenge and it was to be found else- 
where. 

Undoubtedly our church will shortly 
begin to analyze the factors which 
contribute to the shortage of ministers. 
Let’s not overlook the “speak easy 
ministry’? which failed to deal openly 
with the issues and sapped any form of 
challenge and commitment from 
Christianity and from the ministry. 


MR. CONGRAM is the minister of St. Andrew's 
Church, Puce in the Presbytery of Chatham. 


The Choice 
of an Organ 


by Conrad Grimes 
Winnipeg, Man. 


THE ORGAN, OR ANY instrument, 
has not long been a part of the Calvin- 
ist Presbyterian tradition. Now, in 
many cases, the organ is just as im- 
portant for Presbyterian worship as in 
churches with a long established 
musical tradition built around organs 
and trained choirs, such as the Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Anglican 
communions. 

Choosing an organ is a_ serious 
decision, potentially affecting the 
quality of the church’s praise for a 
century or more. There should be no 
‘disposable organ,’’ no _ planned 
obsolescence. To begin with, instru- 
mentally, the piano is a good choice to 
lead the church in praise. Its precise 
sound, versatile repertoire, and dual 
role as leading and accompaniment 
instrument are best shown in good 
quality, well-maintained examples. 
Small electronic instruments are 
usually not a good choice. Unless they 
possess standard size organ keyboards, 
there is no proper repertoire for them. 
Often such instruments are primarily 
designed as entertainment devices, and 
this can not fulfil well the primary 
requirement of a church instrument — 


the leading of the church’s praise. 
Larger, more costly electronics, may fit 
some special situations where the 
acoustical environment is totally 
unfavourable, or where space problems 
are impossible (a rare condition, if the 
truth be known.) 

The organ, by definition, is a musi- 
cal instrument with one or more key- 
boards controlling various pitches and 
timbres of pipes, with length according 
to pitch, shape according to timbre: 
The pipes are placed on one or more 
wind chests with timbres arranged in 
ranks controlled by the stop action, 
and pitches served by valves controlled 
by the key action. The wind chest(s) is 
supplied with air under steady pressure 
from a reservoir supplied in turn by a 
blower. All these elements are con- 
tained in a resonant, sound projecting 
case. Depending on the type of action 
and the skill of the builder, the organ 
may have any desired shape and layout 
of case, chests, and placement of key- 
boards. 

The organ must be the best that can 
be provided, given its function in 
leading the church’s praise of God. 
““Best’’ is not necessarily defined as 
“most expensive,” “‘largest’’ or ‘‘most 
versatile.’’ Versatility may include 
unnecessary contraptions and un- 
churchly sounds. The organ is best 
which provides a musician most easily 
with sensitive control of tonal resources 
appropriate to leading corporate 
praise, accompanying choral and 
individual musical offerings for the 
congregation, and providing vital, 
devotional, and challenging organ 
offerings . 

Historically, aesthetically, and prac- 
tically, these aims can best be served 
by a well-designed, artistically voiced, 
well-regulated mechanical action pipe 
organ. Instruments of this type have 
served the church for centuries. In- 
deed, many instruments, both in 
Europe and North America, have 
literally served for centuries, some 
outlasting the buildings built to hold 
them. Only during a few decades of 
this century has any other action been 
considered; and electronics, be they 
ever so sophisticated, only try to 
provide a substitute sound for that of 
air-blown pipes. The electronic instru- 
ment is a separate device, producing 
sounds which in many cases are quite 
beautiful, but without use in church, 
given the above criteria. Mechanical 
action allows the organist control to a 
degree over the individual speech of 
the pipe, and control therefore, to a 
larger degree, over his own responses 
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AT THE TOP is an orga able for a small 
“chapel made by Wolff; centre, a somewhat 
larger one showing separate pedal division 
behind the main case, from Casavant Freres, 

Ltee.; and bottom, an adequate instrument 
from Karl Wilhelm Inc. All are Canadian firms. 
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of touch, articulation, rhythm, and 
phrasing. Any other action places a 
barrier in the way of musical playing, 
not to mention complications of main- 
tenance and upkeep. 

Modern tracker action is easy to 
play, corresponding closest to the harp- 
sichord in touch. Good technique is 
improved with tracker action. Tuning 


- and maintenance correspond to quality 


of workmanship and philosophy of 
tuning procedure — either easy, 
therefore frequent, means of tuning, or 
difficult, but much more stable, 
virtually permanently applied tuning. 
Adequate humidity is an additional 


factor in Canadian churches. 
There are several directions which 


may be followed in choosing an organ. 
‘A one manual design, with optional 
pedal, offers ideal space and placement 
possibilities. Cost is moderate, and 
most goes directly into sound-produc- 
ing elements with a minimum spent on 
the action. A good, rebuilt tracker, 
restored or redesigned by an artist 
builder, produces maximum sound and 
flexibility of control for about % the 
cost of a new instrument. Sometimes 
there are space problems, due to the 
initial design. Quality must be present 
from the beginning. The most con- 
venient solution, musically and mech- 
anically, is a new well-designed two- 
manual and_ pedal _ instrument. 
Flexibility may be further enhanced by 
providing a Swell division, for control 
of dynamics — crescendo and 
diminuendo. Such an instrument can 
be adequate for any but the largest 
buildings. 

A reputable builder is ideally chosen 
on artistic grounds: the sound and the 
action is judged most pleasing and 
exciting to those concerned. A quali- 
fied consultant may be advisable for 
many situations. Control can be main- 
tained from start to finish. Builders 
and technicians must, for the church’s 
safety, provide a performance bond, a 
written contract, and a _ normal 
payment schedule spread over the 
period of design and construction. 

An organ, such as has been des- 
cribed, can, for years to come, provide. 
an element of spiritual excitement 
often lacking in our sometimes utili- 
tarian approach to God’s praise. A 
living, breathing sound, controlled by 
trained and dedicated hands and feet, 
can indeed be an instrument of the 
Holy Spirit, leading God’s people in his 
praise. 

THE AUTHOR is on sabbatical leave for a year 


from his post as organist and choirmaster of 
First Presbyterian Church, Winnipeg. 


PEREERS 


The Orange Order 


In the September and October 
Record a full page advertisement in 
colour was inserted by Canadian 
Orange Headquarters on behalf of the 
Loyal Orange Order. The same adver- 
tisements appeared in The United 
Church Observer and The Canadian 
Churchman (Anglican). 

The policy of The Record is to ask 
for and scrutinize any material that 
may be offered by an advertiser. Un- 
acceptable advertising material is 
turned down. There was _ nothing 
irregular in the copy submitted by the 
Orange Order or in the material sent 
to those who respond. 

However, a number of objections to 
the Orange Order advertisements have 
been received. The Presbytery of 
Halifax and Lunenburg felt that such 
advertisements were not helpful in this 
age of ecumenicity. It inquired “To 
what schools and what language’’ do 
these advertisements refer? “English 
only?” 

We quote below parts of most of the 
letters received, and separately the 
caustic comment of one minister. It 
should be noted that the grand secre- 
tary of the Grand Orange Lodge of 
Canada has replied to the first letter. 

DeCourcy H. Rayner, Editor 


From Fredericton, N.B. 


I am sorry to see a political adver- 
tisement — masquerading as an 
advertisement for a “‘great big Chris- 
tian family’ — for a party which has 
functioned primarily as anti-French, 
anti-Catholic in Canada and anti- 
Catholic in Ireland. The ad states it is 
not soliciting funds — good — for I 
would not like to think it were asking 
for money for the hate campaigns 
against those who do not speak English 
or who are not Protestants. The history 
of the Orange party is deplorable. 

~  M. Travis Lane 


From.the Orange Order 


At the outset, the advertisement is 
not ‘‘political,”” and no one is “mas- 
querading’”’ as ‘‘a great big Christian 
family.” The fact is — whether you 
believe it or not — our organization is 
comprised of Christian people of the 
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every 


Protestant concept. We have thosé who 
_ belong to just about every Protestant 
denomination, and political affiliation. 
I quote a paragraph from our member- 
ship qualifications: 

“It asks no man to sacrifice his 
standing in a political party, his place 
in a Protestant church, his position in 
any social circle insofar as it may be 
necessary in order to be true to the 
great principles of Protestantism and 
civil and religious liberty.”’ 

To further suggest we are “anti- 
French, anti-Catholic” is absurd. We 
are not “‘anti’’ anything; but we are 
pro-Protestant — and we make no 
apology for this. To suggest, also, that 
we conduct hate campaigns against 
“those who do not speak English or 
who are not Protestants,” is just as 
absurd. For your information, we have 
a French-speaking lodge, as well as an 
Italian-speaking lodge, and we’re not 
about to discriminate against our own 
members — not to mention that it also 
happens to be against the law — and 
we are a law-abiding association. 

No doubt you have been misin- 
formed about our activities and objec- 
tives, and you owe it to yourself to 
make a further investigation before you 
discriminate against those who belong 
to such a worthy and _ charitable 
organization. 

Norman R. Ritchie 


From Ottawa 


The low and declining editorial 
quality of The Presbyterian Record has 
been progressively alienating me from 
the Presbyterian church, but the 
publication in two successive issues of 
the barbaric “Orangeism’’ advertise- 
ments is too much. 

Stop the magazine from coming to 
my house at once. 

This provision of advertising space 
for an organization dedicated to racial 
and religious hatred, and to murder 
and destruction in Ulster, is an incite- 
ment to the most evil elements in our 
society — and to the worst elements in 
Presbyterianism. 

Those responsible should be 
dismissed from any employment in a 
so-called Christian church. 

My address label is appended. If 
The Record comes to my mail box 
again, I will then complain to federal 
and provincial authorities about your 
publication and distribution of 
material calculated to promote racial 
and religious hatred. 

David Maclellan 
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From Kitchener 


My husband and I are most dis- 
tressed, upon reading The Presbyterian 
Record for this month, to find an 
advertisement for the Orange Lodge. 

We strongly feel that our Presby- 
terian Record should refrain from 
selling space in their pages to advertise 
any organization or lodge which 
spreads hate. We have witnessed how 
this is done by the lodge, and how they 
keep the hate sores festering from 
generation to generation. 

(Mrs. Norman) Jessie Armstrong 


From Bramalea, Ont. 


May I congratulate you for being the 
first person ever to make me take pen 
to paper in reply to any article I’ve ever 
read in my 30 years of reading. 

To enlighten you, I am referring to 
page 27 of your October issue. I was 
really surprised that I would ever see 
such an advertisement in your 
magazine. Surely your financial posi- 
tion cannot be that bad that causes you 


ORANGE-ADE 
by Warren K. McKinnon 


C. P. Air — look out — some- 
one is stealing your Orange! Your 
Orange, which you claimed was 
“Beoootiful,’ has now become 
“more than beautiful.”’ 

Maybe this is just your clever 
way of introducing still another 
aspect of your multi-faceted 
service “people helping 
people.” We’ve known what you 
can do for us in the air, on rail, 
highway and the seas, but now I 


notice by your new logo that you 


are equally adept astride a 
prancing steed. Tell me, does the 
sword in’ the hand of the rider 
symbolize yet another service? 
What really excites” me, 
however, apart from your more 
social services is the possibility of 
an Orange Canada — “‘the true 
north Orange and free’’ has an 
almost international ring to it. 
Nevertheless, I wonder if your 
advertising is just a little too 
subtle. For instance, you say you 
believe in “‘absolute religious 
freedom.” That’s fine, but why 
can’t you say something specific 


to blindly accept such trash. I sincerely 
hope I’m wrong in assuming you 
receive payment for this and that it was 
accepted and printed as an act of 
charity. 

I would like to have seen a similar 
advertisement with the revered name 
“Christian”’ replacing ‘‘Orangeism,”’ 
with the exception of the insurance 
part, that, I would totally omit, and 
Protestantism. 

The pronunciation of O-R-A-N-G-E- 
I-S-M is bigotry. It cannot be the aim 
of your magazine to promote that. 

I’ve no doubt this letter will produce 
a flood of replies from the hot blooded 
brothers but I'll ask this of them 
before the deluge begins. How many of 
you believe in and practise the Chris- 
tianity you profess to be the strongest 
tenet of your belief? How many of you 
prefer going to your lodge meetings in 
preference to attending to your 
church? How many of you belong to a 
church? 

In closing I would like to answer the 
topic question Orangeism who 
needs it? Reply — Satan! 

David McGlade 


like, “‘we support our Roman 
Catholic brothers in their quest 
for the restoration of Latin to the 
Holy Mass.” 

Then there’s the language 
issue. “Preserving our language,” 
you said. Why not spell it out and 
simply say in Orange quotation 
marks, “‘there’s no room for 
Gaelic or is it Gallic-speaking 
people in Canada.”’ 

You also said that you believed 
in “‘absolute civil liberty.’’ That’s 
too subtle again. People want to 
get down to real-life cases. Allow 
me to suggest this: ““everyone has 
the right to a mail-order ordina- 
tion and a_ freer Presbyterian 
Church in Canada.”’ 

You are to be commended for 
including respect for the Queen 
in your advertisement. A Loyal 
Orange is a Royal Orange. 

One word of caution, though. I 
know I’ve invited you to be more 
specific in your advertising cam- 
paign but don’t carry it too far. 
Please don’t mention Ireland — 
somebody is bound to blow it up 
out of all proportion. 


MR. McKINNON is the minister of 
Christian education at Knox Church, 
Woodstock, Ont. 


IT PROBABLY STRIKES many people as rather odd that 
the church is included as one of the articles of Christian 
belief. Faith in God the Father, in Jesus Christ, in the Holy 
Spirit, in the forgiveness of sins and the life everlasting, all 
that is understandable. But faith in the church — this all- 
too-human and fallible institution — that seems strange. It 
is almost of the same order as the television commercial 
that says, “I believe in music.”’ 

Yet the Apostles’ Creed has no hesitation in affirming 
faith in ‘‘The Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of 
Saints.” This is not because the church has some self- 
generating and saving power of its own but because it is 
the church of God. In the creed, the church is a subor- 
dinate object of Christian belief. Basically the Christian 
believes in God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Belief in 
the church is a corollary or a consequence of the Chris- 
tian’s belief in God. 

The reason that many people, church members 
included, find it odd to believe in the church is that they 
think of it as simply a voluntary association of believers. 
For them the church is like a service club or fraternity of 
like-minded people from roughly the same economic and 
social strata, who enjoy meeting together, form an organi- 
zation for their mutual benefit and support, elect officers 
and set the rules of membership to suit themselves. 

In keeping with this low view of the church, such people 
prefer to speak of ‘‘belonging” to the church rather than 
“believing” in it. ‘Belonging’? suggests a relationship 
which they have initiated and which they can dissolve when 
they are so minded; whereas, “‘believing’’ implies that this 
relationship has another source and that it involves an 
inner binding and an irrevocable commitment. As long as 
people think of the church as merely a voluntary 
association organized for moral and spiritual purposes, 
much like a political party or cultural organization, they 
will never understand why the church has a place in the 
creed. 


It is necessary then to remind ourselves that the church 
has a double aspect. The church is not just a human but 
also a divine community. Looked at from one side, it is a 
weak, sinful, divided and often ineffective institution. But 
looked at from another side, it is a divine community, a 
fellowship of the Spirit, the fount of a healing, teaching 
and reconciling ministry, the body of Christ whose head is 
Christ himself. 

The human side of the church is all too obvious. In 
recent years we have been made painfully aware of the 
faults and failings of the church, its complacency and 
conventional character, its uninspiring ordinariness. In 
fact during the 1960’s the diagnosis of the church’s ills 
became a minor industry. A seemingly endless stream of 
books and articles told us what was wrong with the church, 
from Peter Berger’s A Question of Conscience to Pierre 
Berton’s The Comfortable Pew. The church was described 
as backward and reactionary; as ‘‘the bland leading the 
bland;” as a ‘‘no-prophet organization;” as ‘‘a force for 
established opinion and resistance to conscientious pro- 
test.’’ It was most often accused of being irrelevant. 

Some of this criticism was salutary and helpful. A 
diagnosis of the church’s blandness and apathy, its cul- 
tural captivity, its concentration on itself as though it did 
not exist for something beyond itself was good especially 
when this led to concrete proposals to reform and renew 
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the church. But often the diagnosis of the church’s ills 
turned into a game where one critic tried to outdo the 
other in shock appeal. After al] it is easy to catalogue 
faults and failings whether they be in one’s parents, in 
schools, in political organizations or in Christian institu- 
tions. What was sometimes lost sight of, was that it is the 
church that gave us the heritage of the Christian gospel 
and indeed that even provided us with the standards by 
which to judge the church. 

Since it is through the church, directly or indirectly, that 
we have received the Christian faith, theologians have 
described the church as the mother of believers. This 
anaiogy of the church as the mother of the faithful is 
helpful in many ways but especially when we are dealing 
with criticism of the church. For is it not the case that we 
may be aware of our mother’s faults, we may point them 
out, we may even in some extreme cases, cut ourselves off 
from her, yet she remains our mother, the one from whom 
we have received the gift of life? Similarly, whatever our 
criticisms of the church may be, and most of us have 
many, she remains for us the mother from whom our 
Christian faith and life inevitably derive. 


A feeling of guilt 


There is no question that the church is exposed to all the 
weaknesses of human institutions: smugness, stuffiness, 
prejudice, intolerance, bureaucracy and self-righteousness. 
But this is no reason for acquiescing in it as it is or think- 
ing that we can scrap it and start afresh. Rather we must 
love the church as Christ loved it and work continually for 
its reformation and renewal. 

The jibing criticisms of the church during the last two 
decades have led in some quarters to a mood of defeatism. 
Many congregations have lost their nerve, their sense of 
purpose and direction. Dr. James McCord of Princeton 
Theological Seminary has spoken recently of a “death 
wish” in some of the mainline Protestant denominations. 
He holds that this ‘‘death wish” is the product of guilt, not 
of a strong feeling of guilt that can be confessed and 
forgiven, but of a weak sense of guilt that is often not 
confessed and which renders the guilty person or persons 
incapable of action. Many Christians and congregations 
with this feeling of guilt seem content simply to lie down 
and die. 

Surely, the reason for this is that we have forgotten that 
the church has a divine foundation and a divine purpose 
and mission. This is what we need so urgently to recover. 
When we begin to despair of the church at the corner, it is 
essential to see the church in relation to God and his 
purpose. 

How did the church begin? The answer that is usually 
given to this question is that the church had its beginnings 
at Pentecost. Pentecost is usually regarded as the birthday 
of the church. But as Dr. Charles Duthie, a Scottish 
Congregationalist theologian states, on a longer and larger 
view Pentecost must be regarded as the empowering of the 
church for mission. There was a church already in exist- 
ence at Pentecost for did not Jesus gather twelve disciples 
around him (on the pattern of the twelve tribes of Israel) 
and make them the nucleus of the church that was to be? 
But we cannot stop there. We must go back even further. 
There was a church before the church in the Old Testa- 
ment in the form of ‘‘the people of God”’ (which incident- 
ally is one of the most central images for the church in 
both the Old and New Testaments.) 
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For too long now we have been in the habit of looking at 
the Bible as a series of encounters between God and 
individual men and women: an Abraham, a Sarah, an 
Isaiah, a Mary, a Peter and Paul. But this is to fail to 
recognize that fundamentally the Bible is a record of God’s 
dealings with a people, and only secondarily with indivi- 
duals and then always within the framework of his rela- 
tionship with his people. The word Israel means people of 
God and the Old Testament tells the story of Israel. We 
miss the point in the Abraham story if we read it simply as 
one man’s adventure with God or merely as a piece of 
Semitic folklore. The importance of the story is that it 
speaks of God’s covenant with Abraham and _his 
descendants: “I will be your God and you will be my 
people.”’ Everything followed from that. A train of events 
began which led to the Exodus, the giving of the law, the 
conquest and possession of the promised land, the es- 
tablishment of the kingdom and the building of the 
temple. 

The historical roots of the church are in the covenant 
which God established with Abraham and his children. 
This covenant was fulfilled in Christ. The Old Testament 
Church was provisional and it awaited its completions. 
Jesus saw himself as Israel, the sole representative of the 
righteous remnant, who through his identification with his 
people and by his sacrifice was able to reconstitute the 
people of God in his body, the church, and to impart to 
them his goodness and grace as they were incorporated in 
him. The work of Christ, his birth, life, death and re- 
surrection, is meaningless without the church and ‘the 
church is unintelligible without reference to that work. 

If we must go back to the Old Testament to discover the 
origin of the church, we are compelled to go back even 
beyond that to what for lack of a better word we may call 
“eternity.’’ The church is grounded in the eternal purpose 
of God. Paul makes this point very strongly in his letter to 
the Ephesians: “‘In Christ he chose us before the world was 
founded, to be dedicated, to be without blemish in his 
sight, to be full of love’ (1:3-4, N.E.B.). The church is no 
chance creation but God’s original purpose in Christ. 

It is therefore essential that we keep our doctrine of the 
church anchored in our doctrine of the triune God. If we 
do this we wil) not forget that the church has a strength 
and power that are not its own. At the same time we will 
see that the church is not an end in itself but simply the 
instrument of God’s great purpose. To express it rather 
tritely, we are not Christians so that there can be a church. 
There is a church so that we and all mankind might be- 
come Christians thereby gaining salvation and finding our 
eternal destiny. The church is in the world not for its own 
sake but to save and to serve as Christ did. 


The nature of the church 


Since God meets us in Christ, the church is the church 
of Jesus Christ. The New Testament employs a wealth of 
images to make this clear. The church is the body through 
which Christ works, the bride he loves, the building he 
raises, the flock he tends. It is salt, light, yeast, a letter 
from Christ, branches of a vine, a vineyard, an olive tree, 
the Elect Lady. In all the New Testament employs 96 
different images which indicate the manifold nature of the 
church. ‘ 

The church must also be defined in relation to the third 
person of the Trinity, the Holy Spirit. If the church is the 
people of God and the body of Christ, it is also a fellow- 
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ship of the Spirit. This is expressed by the Greek word 
koinonia which can be translated variously as ‘“‘com- 
munion,” ‘‘partnership”’ and “fellowship.” It refers to the. 
common life of Christians in the body of Christ. The Spirit 
is the creator of this fellowship or communion. 

The Nicene Creed says that the church has four at- 
tributes. It is holy; it is catholic, it is one and it is apostolic. 


The holiness of the church 


First, the church is holy. In the Bible the term holy is 
used to describe anything or anyone who belongs pecu- 
liarly to God. The holiness of the church denotes its bond 
with God and its character of being chosen and set apart 
for God’s purpose. 

The church is certainly not holy in the sense that it is 
composed of morally superior people. We know that this is 
not so. The church is a community of sinners. As someone 
has said, it is the only organization in human society which 
takes sinners into its membership because they are sinners. 
Week by week this community confesses its individual and 
corporate sins and seeks God’s forgiveness and renewal. 

Holiness then is not found in the church and its mem- 
bers as such. The church is holy only because its head 
Jesus Christ is “the Holy One.” When Christians are asked 
about the church’s holiness they can only point to Christ, 
to his goodness and purity and not to any virtue of their 
own. 

To his church Christ has given his word and sacraments 
to create a holy people. Through the faithful preaching of 
the word faith is born and we are built up in righteousness 
and truth. Through the sacrament of baptism we are in- 
corporated into the body of Christ and are made to share 
in Christ’s holiness. By means of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper we are fed, nourished and given new life 
over and over again. The Lord’s Supper constantly 
reminds us that we do not live from our own strength but 
only through the grace God gives us in Christ by the power 
of his Spirit. In addition to the word and sacraments 
prayer must have top priority in the life and work of the 
church. 


Catholicity 


Secondly, the church is catholic. The word catholic 
means universal. It does not refer to any one of the several 
denominations which use the word catholic as part of their 
name, as for example, Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic or 
Old Catholic. When we profess faith in the holy catholic 
church we are not designating any one of these com- 
munions. The holy catholic church is the great body of 
believers embracing his people throughout the world, 
made up of all races, nationalities, classes, languages and 
cultures. Its catholicity consists in its universality and 
comprehensiveness and the authentic presence of Christ 
among his people. 


Oneness 


Thirdly, the church is one. Since there is “one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of us all’’ (Ephe- 


THE EIGHTH ARTICLE in the series What We Believe. Dr. Klempa ts 
the minister of Rosedale Presbyterian Church, Toronto. 
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sians 4:5-6), so there is and can be but one church, the 
church of Jesus Christ. Our historical divisions cannot 
totally obscure this unity even though we remain divided. 
The church’s unity is not necessarily an organizational 
one. For there are dangers in large ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions with great concentrations of power enforcing unity 
and often uniformity. But it is not sufficient to give 
oneness a vague and purely spiritual meaning. Spiritual 
unity must have some visible manifestation. We may not 
be altogether clear yet about the shape of the unity we seek 
as churches but there is no question that all the churches 
are summoned to rediscover and to realize their identity as 
the one people of God. 


The church is apostolic 


The fourth attribute of the church is its apostolicity. 
Apostolic means simply “‘in line with the apostles.” Some 
churches interpret this to mean that the bishops of the 
church are connected by historical succession with the 
original apostles and therefore speak and act with the 
same authority. Reformed and Presbyterian churches, 
however, have understood “‘apostolic”’ to mean primarily 
continuity with the teaching of the apostles. This is not to 
say that historical succession is unimportant but to place 
the emphasis upon being faithful to the apostolic teaching. 

To his church Christ has given a ministry. This ministry 
is not an agency set up by the church itself but is the gift 
of Christ to his church. It is for the purpose of building up 
of believers in faith, hope and love through the word and 
the sacraments. 

The word apostle means one who is sent. Christ has 
called his church to mission and sent it into the world to 
proclaim by word and deed his gospel of salvation. The 
church maintains continuity with the apostles and with 
Israel by faithful obedience to this call. This apostolic task 
is given not just to a few persons with a special calling but 
to the whole Christian community and to every one of its 
members. 

The church is a pilgrim people on the move towards the 
coming kingdom. It is not “‘the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ’? as the Westminster Confession of Faith states 
(XXVII, 2.) It is the kingdom in the making, a pilgrim 
people who receive the good news of the kingdom, who 
seek it, pray for and await its coming. 

To the church, Christ has given the assurance that “the 
powers of death” shall not prevail against it. There has 
scarcely been a generation in the last two thousand years 
in which someone has not predicted the early demise of the 
church. Thomas Fuller, writing his Church History of 
Britain, in the 17th century, tells us that he was told by an 
ingenious gentleman ‘that he had better get on with it 
with haste lest the Church of England be ended before the 
history thereof.”’ 

Again and again the church has confounded its obituary 
writers. It has risen out of every grave whether it has been 
self-prepared or dug by others. It is no accident that the 
motto of The Presbyterian Church in Canada is Nec 
Tamen Consumebatur based upon Exodus 3:2 “And lo, 
the bush was burning, yet it was not consumed.” (RSV) 
Nor is it an accident that the church appears in the third 
article of the creed along with the resurrection of the body. 
For as Helmut Thielicke, the German theologian has com- 
mented: ‘‘She does not live; another lives in her. Another 
whom all her wretchedness can neither silence nor im- 
prison in his rocky tomb!” * 
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O)uestions : 


“WHAT WILL YOU STUDY at Birmingham?” The 
question came from the Canadian ambassador in Madrid. 

I wasn’t sure whether it was a serious one or just a polite 
way of prolonging the conversation. Taking a quick glance 
at his enquiring eyes, however, I decided I must make a 
serious and considered reply. I explained that I wanted to 
update my understanding of what the Christian mission 1s 
all about in this day. Some fundamental changes are 
taking place and mission is now more concerned with the 
needs of society and the quality of people’s lives than with 
geographical expansion or statistics of conversions. 

He looked at me for a moment across the table and then 
his gaze swept out the window across the grassy green 
slopes and tree covered hills of the magnificent grounds 
surrounding the club where we were having lunch. There 
was almost a sigh in his voice as he went on. “I am con- 
cerned about the young people. So many of them come to 
me with honest questions about life — these are young 
people who have grown up in the church — but they have 
not found the answers they need from the church and they 
are trying to side-step it. They want an ‘instant religion,’ a 
direct route to God without any kind of intermediary or 
interference. As one young person put it: “When I pray, I 
advise God, and then he advises me.” It’s a direct con- 
frontation without benefit of church or clergy. Many of 
them seem to end up turning to Transcendentalism or 
Yoga or Zen Buddhism or any of the other esoteric re- 
ligions that are going around these days. What is the 
church doing to help them? Or do you think the church 
has any responsibility — or as you put it, any mission to 
them at all?” 

I said I was convinced that the church has indeed such a 
mission and must realize that young people today are 
growing up in a pluralistic society where they mix freely 
with other young people of different faiths and of no faith 
at all. The World Council of Churches is aware of some of 
the problems involved but not too sure yet of the answers. 
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Serious 
Layman 


by R. Malcolm Ransom 


It has set up a program of study and action called “‘Dialo- 
gue with People of Other Faiths.” Centres are being 
established in different parts of the world to study and 
work out how Christians can have honest dialogue with 
people of other faiths in such a way as to understand their 
convictions and to share our convictions with them in 
meaningful witness. 

“T’m glad you put it that way,” he replied, “‘because I 
know that many of our young people are really serious and 
confused. They have not found answers in the traditional 
churches and so are looking elsewhere. I hope you find 
some answers soon. I hope the church will not let them 
down completely.” 

I heartily concurred, adding that if the church is to rise 
to the occasion many of our best church members will have 
to be prepared to change their thinking and enlarge their 
ideas of what mission is concerned with — and get serious- 
ly involved in these concerns as they never have before. 

In an interview in Copenhagen I heard about what 
happened when the missionary society of the national 
church included in its budget a large sum of money for the 
very purpose of setting up a special ministry to help young 
people who are turning to drugs or to these kinds of 
religions we have been talking about as a way out of their 
perplexities and frustrations. But the society was not able 
to spend the money for this purpose because there was 
such an outcry from the members of the church all across 
the land. That is a misuse of mission funds, the money 
should be spent on “‘legitimate missionary expenses!”’ 

Perhaps this is a legitimate matter for mission educa- 
tion: to help people see how much the purpose of mission 
has really expanded so that all Christians will get involved 
in this kind of daily witness or mission here and now.™ 


THIRD in a series by Mr. Ransom, who has been on sabbatical from his 
position as director of mission education. 
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INTERFAITH HOUSING 


eee Z 


by Jonet Guildford 


LOW INCOME FAMILIES can’t afford to buy houses. 
We’ve all learned to accept that fact ... haven’t we? Then 
how have about 50 of these families managed to buy their 
own homes each year in the Halifax-Dartmouth area? The 
answer is Interfaith Housing Corporation. 

Interfaith Housing was established when members of 
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ONE OF THE HOUSES in the north end of Halifax that may be renovated by Interfaith Housing. 


Weinieo, 


seven denominations came together some years ago to try 
to find a solution to the housing problems created by 
private developers. And in doing so, they’ve created a 
model that is unique in Canada, and perhaps in North 
America. 

Interfaith Housing now functions as a non-profit de- 
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veloper of new housing and as a housing resource group, 
offering a range of technical and professional services 
which help people acquire housing using different ap- 
proaches, such as continuing housing co-operatives. 

The Presbyterian Church has been actively involved 
since the formation of the corporation about seven years 
ago, contributing $1,000 annually from the National 
Development Fund. Howard Jack, the retiring president of 
Interfaith Housing is an active member of Iona Presby- 
terian Church in Dartmouth, so although our financial 
contribution has been small, Mr. Jack’s voluntary efforts 
and leadership have been important to the growth of the 
corporation. 

There have been difficulties involved in seven denomina- 
tions working together on a project of such magnitude, but 
Mr. Jack says these problems have always been secondary 
to the strong shared belief that low income families must 
have adequate housing at a reasonable cost. The board of 
directors consists of representatives from the Anglican, 
Baptist, Catholic, Lutheran, Presbyterian, United and 
Universalist unitarian churches. Our representative is 
appointed by the Halifax-Lunenburg Presbytery. 

The churches contribute funds in proportion to the 
population they represent in the Halifax-Dartmouth area. 
The building program is self-financing, up until now done 
through CMHC’s Assisted Home Ownership Program. For 
example, 12 units completed this year required down pay- 
ments of $1,500 and the monthly mortgage payments 
range from $189 to $199 per month depending on the 
family’s income. The houses are all hot water heated, three 
bedrooms, full basement homes which permit an addi- 
tional bedroom or rumpus room in the basement if the 
family wishes it. 

The money from the churches, now augmented by 
further funds from CMHC, is seed money, enabling the 
corporation to do needed research, and to pay for its 
resource function. 


Act asmiddilemen 


Interfaith does not consider its job finished when the 
family takes possession of the new home. Many families 
have difficulty in adjusting to their new role as home 
owners and in becoming part of their new community. 
Assistance with these problems is available to those who 
need it. Need, and never church affiliation, is the criterion 
for eligibility for the housing, nevertheless local clergymen 
make contact with new families and offer their assistance. 

The families are also involved in the plans for each new 
~ building project. ‘‘We’re middlemen in a situation that 
doesn’t have middlemen”’ is the way Interfaith Housing's 
manager, Mike MacDonald, put it. 

A good example of this philosophy is the corporation’s 
involvement with the Old North End Community, a resi- 
dents’ association in an area of Halifax slated by the city 
for redevelopment. The North End Area Council of 
Churches, in consultation with Interfaith Housing, decided 
to put a community organizer into the area to help the 
residents put together a proposal for what they wanted to 
see happen in their neighbourhood. Jim Duke, a member 
of the Presbyterian Church of Saint David in Halifax, has 
been working with this group, which has developed some 
specific plans for the rehabilitation of the existing housing, 
rather than the standard pattern of demolition and 
‘rebuilding. 
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It is the early few years of suburban building experience 
that has given Interfaith Housing the depth to be able to 
take a new leadership role in the city core. Because they 
have so far done their own construction work under the 
direction of contractor Ron Hartley, the corporation has 
kept in close touch with the realities of today’s housing 
markets and costs. They have learned what works and 
what doesn’t. In fact,: they have learned their lessons so 
well that they have become a model for other non-profit 
groups interested in setting up similar programs. 

There are ten other resource groups on housing funded 
by CMHC in Canada, and there are other non-profit 
developers, but so far no other group has managed to com- 
bine the two roles. A new group forming in Ottawa has 
been looking to Interfaith for direction, and may be able to 
do this. It has become the policy for the Halifax group to 
use their knowledge to work for change in the housing 
industry, particularly with local politicians. 


Two different projects 


My own neighbourhood in Halifax will feel the impact of 
Interfaith Housing increasingly. I live in an older residen- 
tial area on the fringes of the downtown area. And Inter- 
faith is one of the strong factors in keeping it a residential 
area, through two quite different projects. . 

The first is the OVO (Our Very Own) Co-op, a continu- 
ing co-operative formed a year or two ago, that has bought 
a number of houses in the area, and is rehabilitating them 
for family use. Interfaith, as a resource group, was able to 
help the OVO families through the maze of CMHC 
bureaucracy so that a financially viable structure could be 
established to enable the group to make the purchase and 
repairs on the houses. Several families are now living in 
these houses, with a kind of security they would not have 
been able to have individually. 

The second is another example of Interfaith’s role as a 
developer, on a site now known in Halifax as the Quinpool 
Road Lands. These lands were the battleground for a long 
fight between local residents and a developer. The resi- 
dents won when the lands were purchased from the de- 
veloper by the city, and now Interfaith Housing Corpora- 
tion, as part of a consortium with a firm of architects and 
a construction business, will develop the property. Their 
plans vary in some degree from the original proposal put 
forward by the residents, due to economic pressures. But 
the result is a reasonably happy compromise, and 450 
housing units will be built, 85 of them by Interfaith. 

Mr. P. Ronayne, past-president of the corporation, gave 
his thoughts on the growth of the organization in the 1976 
annual report: “I do not apologize for seven years of slow 
growth and caution and I take full responsibility for it. 
The turtle did win the race written for children and I.H.C. 
is winning its race for God’s little people. But it takes time 
and independent funding from the churches in spite of the 
fact that this year we have obtained additional CROP 
funding from CMHC in the amount of $75,000. If any man 
telleth me that independent funding is not now necessary, 
I will immediately make a novena, offering an Irish toast, 
‘hoping he’s in heaven a half hour before the devil learns 
he’s dead.’ ”’ 

The future of Interfaith Housing looks bright and long 
at this point. Presbyterians can take justifiable pride in 
participating in this concrete and visible expression of the 
love of God for all people in our community. 
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BY CLYDE SANGER 


REMEMBER ENIWETOK? That 
sounds like an anagram, doesn’t it, or 
else like a Highlander’s battle-cry. It’s 
a group of tiny islands, an atoll in 
Micronesia, part of the Marshall 
Islands chain. Ah, now perhaps you 
remember. 

Half-a-dozen paragraphs in a recent 
newspaper brought the story back 
poignantly. They carried the headline: 
“U.S. atomic test atoll returned to 
islanders.’ The first SO islanders to 
return are due to be settling into their 
new life on Japtan island round about 
Christmas-time. The gift of home- 
coming. 

It has been a long time. To be 
precise, 29 years. For it was in 1947 
that an American warship steamed 
into their beautiful lagoon, and carried 
off all 136 islanders to a much less 
desirable atoll, Ujelang, to the south- 
west. 

Their problem was that their own 
lagoon was too desirable: 23 miles 
across, protected by some 40 coral 
islets. It was considered a beautiful 
anchorage for American ships, and an 
even lovyelier proving ground for their 
nuclear weapons. The American forces 
took over another atoll further to the 
east, Bikini (no one has forgotten that 
name), and the islanders from there 
were taken far to the south, to Kili, 
where they found the fishing to be 
poor. 


After a long exile 


The Americans have done a lot of 
work on Eniwetok and Bikini. Besides 
carrying out 43 nuclear tests on 
Eniwetok (what a sanitized phrase for 
all that horrible radioactivity flung into 
the Pacific air!) and 23 on Bikini, they 
have done what they can to clean the 
place up again. They took away the top 
two inches of topsoil before trying to 
plant pandanus trees, and they 
repaired the airstrip — because they 
thought it might well become a tourist 
attraction. They paid the islanders 
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$300,000 in compensation, and then 
put aside $3 million for a resettlement 
scheme. There are some 600 islanders 
who claim land rights on Bikini — for, 
like every other population, they have 
multiplied during this last generation. 


I wonder what the Eniwetok 
islanders will be thinking as they come 
back to their lagoon, and start explor- 
ing. Will they simply mooch around, 
looking for crabs and clams and a 
place to plant arrowroot? Or will they 
sit down on a rock, and wonder what 
their long exile did to help anyone? 


It would be interesting to fix a tele- 
phone hook-up (I assume the Ameri- 
cans have installed all modern facilities 
on the atoll) between an islander and 
someone in Port Hope, Ontario. For 
there are some holes in the ground this 
Christmastime in Port Hope, too. 
Nothing like the mile-deep borehole 
that American scientists dug through 
the limestone and basalt of Eniwetok, 
of course; but there are 47 places in 
the little town where radioactive fill in 
dangerous quantities had been dump- 
ed from the Eldorado nuclear plant. 
After a year-long hassle, the Atomic 
Energy Control Board has arranged for 
something like 50,000 cubic yards of 
this fill to be carried all the way to 
Chalk River in sealed, covered trucks. 


Quite a convoy to Chalk River. And 
it could be quite a telephone conversa- 
tion, too. For, as it turned out, people 
in Port Hope have been living with the 
threat of radon gas in their basements 
and their cow-pastures for as long as 
the islanders have been in exile. 


Is this all now over, the dirt on 
history’s slate all scrubbed clean? 
Hardly. 1977 will bring us one year 
closer to the Plutonium Society, with 
all its dangers for everyone. 

This year saw many voices raised 
against those dangers. There was a 
particularly powerful debate on nu- 
clear proliferation last March 23 in the 
House of Commons, led off by Allan 
Lawrence whose riding includes Port 


Hope. A referendum in California in 
June on a nuclear moratorium (it failed 
by a 2-1 margin). A major issue in the 
Swedish elections. And a tough Royal 
Commission report in Britain. Not to 
mention the many eloquent people, 
from Margaret Mead to Maurice 
Strong, who spoke out on this issue at 
the Habitat Forum in Vancouver. 

But the decision-makers haven't 
changed their minds. A glance at 
books like The Military Balance 1975- 
76 will show you that. In 1976 seven 
more Delta submarines — huge 
16,000-ton monsters, each of which 
carries 12 nuclear missiles that can fire 
4800 miles were built near 
Archangel for the Soviet forces. And in 
the San Francisco television debate 
President Ford mocked Governor 
Carter for ever having suggested that 
the United States might lop five per- 
cent — that is, nearly $5 billion — off 
the country’s military budget. 


The U.S.A. exports arms 


Even the smallest countries have an 
obsession with weapons. What possible 
need has the Somali Democratic 
Republic got for six battalions of 
Soviet tanks? But they frighten neigh- 


bouring Kenya, whose leaders rush off 


to acquire ground-attack aircraft from 
Washington. American arms exports 


have jumped to a $12 billion a year 3 


business. 


Probably the Somali tanks will rust 


before they are ever used. They have, 
after all, a much shorter life than 
nuclear materials, whether these are 
meant for military or peaceful pur- 
poses. It is the super-powers and the 
nuclear proliferators we should worry 
most about. In 1985, warns the Stock- 
holm International 
Institute, there are likely to be 35 


Peace Research — 


nuclear weapon powers and a nuclear 


war could become inevitable. 

Perhaps, then, we do have a lesson 
from Eniwetok. Anyway, Happy 
Christmas, islanders! » 
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NEWS 


THE SYNODS 
The Atlantic Synod 


The Synod of the Atlantic Provinces held 
its opening meeting in St. John’s Church, 
New London, P.E.I. which is the home 
church of the moderator of the 102nd 
General Assembly. Rev. Dr. A. Lorne 
Mackay was thus able to take part in the 
opening in the church which he had at- 
tended as a boy. At that session synod 
elected the Rev. J. Bruce Robertson of St. 
Andrew’s Church, New Glasgow, N.S. to 
the office of moderator. All other sessions 
of the synod were held in the Presbyterian 
Church, Kensington, P.E.I. where the Rev. 
Allan Duncan is the minister. 

Two committees brought plans which 
call for participation of members in the 
ensuing months. The evangelism and social 
action committee received approval of plans 
for a workshop on evangelism with the 
assistance of the board of congregational 
life. In co-operation with the same board it 
is hoped to arrange for a youth evangelistic 
team for the Atlantic area next summer. In 
a more general way this committee called 
for a greater emphasis on Reformed 
doctrine in the teaching and preaching 
activity throughout the synod. 

There are 12 candidates for the ministry 
in various stages of preparation from 
presbyteries within the synod. It was also 
reported that eight ministers had taken up 
their work within the bounds since Octo- 
ber, 1975. There are still a few vacant 


(Continued on page 20) 


Newly elected synod moderators, are, (top) 
from left, Rev. J. Bruce Robertson, Atlantic; 
Rev. Douglas A. Wilson, Toronto and Kingston; 
and below, Rev. William M. Barber, Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; and Rev. 

Robert Sinclair of Hamilton and London. 
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FOR CONCERNED PRESBYTERIANS 


Approved by the 1975 General 
Assembly: 
“that approval be given for a Second Century 
Advance for Christ Campaign with a $3,000,000 
objective for extension of our work at home and 
Second overseas, to be conducted throughout our church 
Century ee eee ee Re iM aft en 
e ministrative Council, the Board o orld 
200 ee Mission, and the Board of Congregational Life be 
| Christ authorized to plan and organize the carrying out 
of the Advance.” 


B.W.M. 
INSIGHT TOURS 


Presents the magic of the 


A project of the Board of 
World Mission Presbyterian 
Church in Canada 


Come with us for a fascinating visit to our mission fields in the far 
East. 


Our travels will unveil an unforgettable panorama of the countries 
visited, and provide us with a greater insight into the cultural 
aspects of their people and the work of the Presbyterian Church 
among them. 


Starting from Vancouver on April 14th, we’ll spend 23 days 
visiting Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, South Korea and Honolulu, 
returning to Vancouver on May 7th. 


The cost for the above arrangements is $1,520.00 based on twin 
occupancy Vancouver to Vancouver and includes air and land 
transportation, hotel accommodation with breakfast, transfers 
and sightseeing excursions as detailed in the itinerary. 


Appropriate fare to Vancouver from other points in Canada will 
be advised at time of booking. 


This cost is based on present fares and rates of exchange. 


Alma Tours & Travel Ltd., 
3850 Sheppard Ave. East, 
Agincourt, Ontario M1T 3L4 


Please send detailed information on the Far East Journey to: 


BACK IN THE YEAR 1876 the home mission report to 
the Second General Assembly contained a paragraph 
under the heading Selkirk which read: 

“This is the point at the supposed crossing of the Red 
River of the Canada Pacific Railway. There is here a small 
village. It is situated about 25 miles north of Winnipeg, 
and about six miles from Little Britain, one of our oldest 
stations, and one which, were there better times, would be 
able to do much for itself. Under instructions from the 
presbytery, Rev. Mr. Matheson has begun a service, once a 
fortnight, as much as the relative importance of the station 
demands. It is too soon to predicate much upon the future 
objective points of the railway, but your committee will 
endeavour to be watchful as they become better marked.” 

It was indeed “‘too soon to predicate much” as far as the 
C.P.R. was concerned, for as we know now, the railway was 
built further south and Winnipeg became the centre and 
capital of Manitoba. 

However Selkirk is today a town of 10,600, a centre of 
industry and the focus of a broad farming community. It is 
also rapidly becoming a “bedroom” for Winnipeg, with 
many of its residents travelling south on excellent roads to 
work in the capital. On Sundays the flow is the other way, 
with some members now resident in Winnipeg motoring 
back to Selkirk to attend church. Two Presbyterian fami- 
lies do this every Sunday, and others less regularly. 

Selkirk is also a town of churches, with the usual large 
variety that is to be found in western Canada. But Knox 
Presbyterian Church stands sturdy and strong, not far 
from the Red River which brought in the first Scottish 
settlers. 

The present minister, the Rev. Ivan R. Carroll, crosses 
that river early each Sunday morning to preach alternately 
at the MacKenzie Church, six miles away, and the Kirk- 
ness Church, four miles beyond that. Then he returns to 
Selkirk for worship at 11 a.m. 

There was a time when the minister drove to MacBeth, a 
short distance east of the Red River, each Sunday, but the 
congregation there amalgamated with Selkirk in March, 
1968. 

Ivan Carroll has seen other changes since he was in- 
ducted in April, 1964. He was the first to live in the new 
manse, some blocks from Knox Church. It had been pur- 
chased previously, but the minister for 19 years, Rev. Dr. 
Gardner Dickey was unwilling to move from the old house 


next to the church. He died there on July 7, 1963. He was. 


the second Selkirk minister of that name, the Rev. R. M. 
Dickey served from 1900 until 1909. 

When the original manse was torn down a substantial 
wing was added to the church building. Dedicated in Janu- 
ary, 1968 as Knox Centre, it contains upper and lower 
halls, a comfortable lounge and kitchen and other facili- 
ties. 

The brick church to which it is attached was erected in 
1904, and the cornerstone was laid by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Manitoba, Sir Daniel McMillan. 

The first Presbyterian Church in Selkirk, a small log 
building with a turf roof, was purchased for $50 in 1877. 
The Rev. Alexander Matheson, who had conducted 
services in homes for a year, continued in the log structure 
altered. for this purpose. In 1879 a large committee was 
appointed “‘to survey the situation in regard to the erection 
of a suitable church building.” A lot was purchased on the 
present site for $100, and the contract for a wooden build- 
ing 24 feet by 40 feet was let for $1,650. 

At the first congregational meeting in the new church on 
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January 2, 1880 Lawrence Moncrieff was appointed pre- 
centor. He had acted in that capacity, leading the praise 


with the aid of a tuning fork, in the little log church. It was | 


over two years before an organ was installed. 

Through this early history the congregation bore the 
name Selkirk, not until 1883 does the name Knox Church 
appear in the records. The services were conducted prin- 
cipally by the Rev. Alexander Matheson, who drove a 
horse from Little Britain, south of Selkirk, even in sub-zero 
weather. 

Doubtless remembering the way in which the Church of 
England had ministered to the Lord Selkirk settlers at Old 
Kildonan, the congregation agreed in 1885 to rent the 
church for one year to the Selkirk Anglicans for the sum of 
$30, which included fire and light. 

Five years later the congregation asked the presbytery to 
separate it from Little Britain, with which Selkirk now 
formed a pastoral charge. The presbytery set up Selkirk 
West and East as a distinct parish, under the name of the 
congregation of Selkirk. The Rev. J. A. F. Sutherland was 
inducted as minister on June 23, 1890. The first two elders 
to act as a session were Lawrence Moncrieff and William 
Blyth. 

In 1925 the majority in Knox Church voted against the 
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union with the Methodists and the Congregationalists 
which was in progress. The minister, the Rev. C. H. Best, 
one elder and some 35 members withdrew and entered the 
United Church of Canada. After a brief vacancy the Rev. 
A. T. Macintosh was called and inducted. 

It was a surprise to find the name of the late Rev. Dr. 
W. M. Rochester among the elders listed in the diamond 
jubilee history printed by the congregation in 1936. He 
was, of course, editor of The Presbyterian Record from 
1927 to 1946. Dr. Rochester served as western secretary of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance prior to 1910, so he must have 
been connected with the Selkirk congregation for a short 
period. 

The minister at Knox Church at the time of the 60th 
anniversary was the Rev. E. L. Garvin. He was followed by 
Rev. Dr. James S. Clarke, who became known across 
Canada as the secretary of the board of Christian educa- 
tion. His pastorate at Selkirk was from 1938 to 1943. 

There are some 225 communicant members at Knox 
Church, with 20 elders and about 80 pupils in the church 
school. For 12 years now the minister has met bi-weekly on 
Sunday evenings with Presbyteens, a youth group which 
numbers from 15 to 20 persons. 

The Ladies’ Aid was established in 1879, and the 
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Women’s Missionary Society has been active since early in 
the congregation’s history. In the church calendar in 
October were listed as meeting that week a prayer group, 
the Knox Guild, the W.M.S., the Children of the Church, 
Girl Guides, Knoxettes, Presbyterian Men, a Bible study 
and discussion group, Presbyteens, and the junior and 
senior choirs. All these activities in one week indicate a 
congregation that is alive and well. 

Knox Church began its centennial celebrations with a 
homecoming service last June. It was preceded by a 
banquet on Saturday evening, and many former members 
returned to celebrate with the congregation. 

In October a preaching mission was held, led by the 
Rev. Alex McCombie of Islington, Ontario. It opened with 
a youth candlelight service on Sunday evening, the 24th, 
and continued through each night until Thursday. 

It is a far cry from the little group of settlers from the 
Orkney Islands who met for worship in their rough-hewn 
homes prior to 1876, to the congregation that witnesses for 
Christ every day of the week in the buildings of present- 
day Knox Church. But the commitment is still as strong, 
and the congregation in Selkirk is striving to reach out in 
the name of Christ beyond its walls into the town and rural 
area that surround it. ™ 
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Highland House 


130 Main St. N., (Hwy. 10) 
BRAMPTON, ONT. 
L6V 1N8 
Phone (416) 457-9822 
Specializing in authentic 
imported tartans, clan 
plaques, cap and blazer 
badges, tartan and crest 
ties, woollen and mohair in 
capes, rugs, scarves, sweat- 
ers, etc., by leading Scottish 

manufacturers. 


Custom made hand-sewn 
kilts with full accessories for 
day and evening wear. 
Jewellery and souvenirs, 
bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Mail orders acknowledged. 


7 TOUR ITINERARY 


A QUALITY — 29 DAY 
MANAGEMENT ESCORTED TOUR 


featuring superior hotels, included 
sightseeing, luggage handling, etc. 


Departures: 
February 5 & October 29, 1977 
Including Hawaii, Samoa, 
New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, 


California 
Travel 


COOKE’S Service 


Worldwide Travel Specialists 
7 Talbot St., Leamington, Ont 
N8H 1M3 


A Telephone (519) 733-2391 OF 326-3258 


NEWS, continued from page 17 


congregations and there is one less minister 
in the synod than last year. 

As a result of a missions consultation 
held beforehand under the auspices of the 
missions committee, the synod adopted 
recommendations calling for a renewed 
outreach to students through campus 
chaplaincies and other ministries that 
might prove effective. Rural areas are to be 
a special concern for the next few years. 
These areas are no longer becoming de- 
populated as people are moving out of the 
towns and cities, but so far the church does 
not seem to be reaching those who are 
quite rapidly moving into rural areas. The 
synod agreed to support a ministry to the 
deaf which has a full-time minister serving 
in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
and a lay worker serving in New Bruns- 
wick. Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson and Miss 
Giollo Kelly of the board of world mission 
gave leadership during the missions con- 
sultation. 

Other guests included the Rev. W. L. 
Young, board of congregational life; Dr. 
Robert MacMillan, general manager of the 
Presbyterian Building Corporation; Prof. 
Donald MacMillan, acting principal of The 
Presbyterian College; Miss Mabel Ban- 
nerman, president of the W.M.S. (E.D.); 
Dr. Akanu Ibiam from the Presbyterian 
Church of Nigeria; and the Rev. Byron 
Howlett, the new Bible Society secretary for 
the district of Nova Scotia. 

Dr. C. H. H. Scobie presented two Bible 
studies on the Book of Amos, followed by 
group discussion. 

The only recommendation of any com- 
mittee to be defeated, though others were 
amended, was the recommendation that 
the synod in the future cease to adopt loyal 
addresses. By an overwhelming majority it 
was agreed to continue presenting them. 

The synod granted an increase in ex- 
pense allowances for travelling to synod 
and also for meetings of synod committees. 
Some restructuring of synod committees 
took place, but the recommendation 
adopted was not a major change from that 
currently in vogue. The Christian education 
committee reported that much of its time 
was taken up with camp matters. As a 
result the synod agreed to set up a separate 
camp committee for Camp Geddie. 

A service of recognition was held during 
the synod for the Rev. W. J. O. Isaac, the 
new synodical missionary. Mr. Isaac suc- 
ceeds Rev. Dr. A. E. Morrison who served 
in that position for 23 years. 

It was noted that 71% of the ministers of 
the synod were present and 38% of the 
representative elders of the synod attended. 
Synod agreed to hold the 1977 sessions in 
Bethel Church, Sydney, N.S. &. H. Bean. 


Quebec-Eastern Ontario 


At the 102nd meeting of the Synod of 
Quebec and Eastern Ontario held in West- 
minster Church, Smiths Falls, Ont., the 


Rev. Lawrence J. Cowper, Spencerville, 
Ont., was elected moderator. 

Gracefield Conference Centre reported a 
successful year and the appointment of 
David Hall, Ottawa, as a full time director, 
effective last July. 

Rev. Dr. E. H. Johnson addressed the 
court on mission matters. A conference 
session, dealing with the themes ‘‘Knowing 
the Word” and ‘‘The Ministering Congre- 
gation,” arranged by the synod congrega- 
tional life committee, was held on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Next year the synod will meet in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Prescott, Ont. 


Alberta 


At the 71st meeting of the Synod of 
Alberta held in St. Giles Church, Calgary 
the Rev. Douglas O. Fry of Red Deer was 
elected moderator. 

Present during the synod was _ the 
moderator of the 102nd General Assembly, 
Rev. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay. At the banquet 
on Saturday evening he was made an 
honorary Calgarian and presented with a 
white stetson hat. 

Dr. Mackay was the preacher at the 
Sunday Communion service in which the 
moderator of synod, the host minister, Dr. 
David Crawford, and the Rev. J. Brown 
Milne, took part. 


THE REV. DOUGLAS O. FRY, moderator 
of the Synod of Alberta, and the clerk, 
Mrs. Mavis Milne, at the 71st meeting. 


Manitoba and N. W. Ont. 


The Rev. William M. Barber of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Brandon was elected 
moderator of the 93rd annual meeting of 
the Synod of Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario, held in St. David’s Church, 
Winnipeg. 

Rev. Dr. Clifton J. MacKay of Fenelon 
Falls, Ont. was the guest speaker on Satur- 
day evening, and Dr. Akanu Ibiam of 
Nigeria spoke on Monday. 

The major debate centred on the report 
of the mission committee, presented by the 
Rey. J. Clarke Hood of Thunder Bay. The 
recent graduates present were almost 
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unanimously opposed to the present ap- 
pointment system used to supply vacant 
charges. One of the ministers will attempt 
to overture the General Assembly on this 
matter through his presbytery. 

The new director of the Kenora Fellow- 
ship Centre, Colin Wasacase, described the 
concerns of the native peoples and urged 
the church to seek the special training 
necessary for leaders in this work. ‘‘The 
biggest problem is the lack of orientation,”’ 
said Mr. Wasacase, who has given up a 
position with the department of Indian 
affairs to direct the operations of the Pres- 
byterian centre in Kenora. 

Other speakers at this synod were Rev. 
Dr. Goodwill MacDougall of the board of 
world mission and the editor of The 
Record. 

In 1977 the synod will meet at Atikokan, 
Ont., opening on Saturday, October 15. 


Hamilton and London 


The Synod of Hamilton and London, 
meeting in Knox Church, Listowel, elected 
the Rev. Robert A. Sinclair of North 
Pelham and Rockway as moderator. The 
Rev. D. G. Cassidy of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ingersoll was elected treasurer of the 
synod. 

The court accepted many of the recom- 
mendations of a special committee on the 
authority and functions of synod and 
agreed to take more seriously their over- 
sight of the presbyteries. The suggestion to 
meet next year at a conference centre was 
turned down. 

Camp Kintail reported increased atten- 
dance last summer. Architect Calvin 
Maclver advised that it would be more 
economical to put all’ the required 
buildings under one roof. The synod 
accepted his plans and approved the expen- 
diture of -$243,000 to implement the first 
phase, with the proviso that no further 
expenditure should be incurred until 65% 
of the total sum required is in the hands of 
the committee. 


Dr. R. G. MacMillan spoke of the Pres- 
byterian Church Building Corporation’s 
interest in housing for retired ministers and 
the plans of the Second Century Advance 
for Christ. Other speakers included the 
Rey. George Malcolm, the Rev. John 
Cooper and James Whitefield. 

The 104th meeting of synod will open in 
Paulin Memorial Church, Windsor, on 
October 24, 1977. 


Toronto and Kingston 


At the 102nd meeting of the Synod of 
Toronto and Kingston, held in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Scarborough, it was 
announced that a new camp site has been 


purchased near Vankoughnet, Ont. The 


Glen Mhor re-location committee, under 


the chairmanship of Mrs. Anne Pennock of | 


Guelph was authorized to implement a 
financial campaign to raise $200,000 to 


erect buildings and furnish a new camp. © 


Any amount not required in the relocation 
of Glen Mhor is to be used for the other 
two camps in the synod. 

A resolution protesting the use of im- 
proper language by those in high office was 
passed, to be forwarded to the. Prime 
Minister of Canada. (See the editorial, page 
4) 

The Rev. Douglas A. Wilson of First 
Church, Collingwood was elected modera- 
tor. The Rev. James W. Hutchison of 
Streetsville was appointed chairman of the 
synod executive and the Rev. P. G. 
MacInnes of Toronto was re-appointed 
clerk of the synod for the next three years. 

In 1977 the synod will meet in Central 
Church, Cambridge, opening on Tuesday, 
October 18. 


Edmonton's new church 


The Presbytery of Edmonton formally 
erected the Millwoods congregation on 
Sunday evening, Oct. 24. Charter members 
numbered 36. Over 250 attended the service 


. YOU CAN HELP US give need 


and deprived 


children a special "TREAT OF HAPPINESS", 


Glue this label to an empty beverage or 


soup can.ethen drop in your extra 5¢,10¢ 
and 25¢ change..eand watch it grow! 

In a world of so many hungry children we 
help a lot of SPECIAL kids in our blind, 
deaf, crippled and orphan babies' Homes 
in Kenya, Jemaica, Taiwan, India, Korea 
and your change will give them special 
"TREATS OF HAPPINESS". Send us your cheque 
for the contents and we'll forward every 
cent without deduction.(Our world-wide 
child-sponsor programs pay all handling 
costs). Many thanks — and God bless you. 


PLEASE READ and DETACH 


1407 Yonge Street 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND OF CANADA 


Registration No. 


Toronto, Ontario, M4T 1Y8 0211987-01-13 
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it hurts 
to go to 
bed 


hungry 


REV. ROBERT WILSON, minister of the 
new congregation, signs the formula in 
the presence of the presbytery clerk, 
Dr. J. E. Bigelow. 


at which the speaker was Dr. Akanu Ibiam 
of Nigeria. 

The Rev. Robert D. Wilson, minister of 
the new congregation, lived and worked in 
Nigeria for four years prior to his appoint- 
ment to Edmonton early this year. The first 
Millwoods service was held last January 
after a community-wide visitation by volun- 
teers from other Presbyterian congre- 
gations. 

The offering at the erection service, 
amounting to $365, was donated to Inter- 
Church Aid to be used for the Rural Im- 
provement Mission, Achara Ikwo, 
Nigeria. It will help to improve water supply 


systems, build an eight-bed maternity 
hospital, and purchase basic farm 
implements. 


The Millwoods congregation has joined 
the Every Home Plan of The Presbyterian 
Record, with 29 households subscribing. 


Doyou have good quality 
PICTURES OF PEOPLE 


Colour slides 
that tell a story of the church 


in mission — in the local 
community — in the nation — in 
today’s world 


? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH CALENDAR 
1978 


will pay $50 for each picture 
chosen. Submit originals only 
(transparencies) with brief des- 


cription and_ self-addressed 
envelope 
before January 31, 1977 
to 


THE CALENDAR COMMITTEE 
50 WYNFORD DRIVE 
DON MILLS, ONTARIO 
M3C 1J7 
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Held without trial 


Mrs. Sally Motlana, who is one of the 
presidents of the All Africa Conference of 
Churches and a vice-president of the South 
Africa Council of Churches, has become 
the latest victim of the detention-without- 
trial laws in South Africa. It is not yet 
kiiown at this stage under which section of 
the detention laws she is being held. She 
was to have attended a meeting of the 
AACC in Nairobi on October 12. 

Among the many positions she holds is 
that of a national president of the African 
Housewives League and also executive 
member of the Black Women’s Federation. 
Her husband, Dr. Nthato Motlana, has 
been in detention since the early stages of 
the current unrest in South Africa. He is an 
executive member of the Black Parents 
Association. 

Expressing shock at Mrs. Motlana’s 

detention, the South Africa Council of 
Churches has issued a statement which 
calls on the authorities to reconsider their 
policy of silencing ‘‘the very people to 
whom you should be talking.” The state- 
ment reads: 
‘“‘We wish to express our profound shock at 
the detention of Mrs. Sally Motlana, who is 
a vice-president of the South Africa 
Council of Churches. Once again we 
register the strongest protest against the 
practice of detention without trial being 
carried out on an enormous scale through- 
out South Africa at present, Mrs. Motlana 
being only one of its latest victims. 

“The authorities who are enforcing this 
policy must be asked with the utmost 
seriousness whether it is conducive to the 
racial harmony which they claim to be 
seeking. The arrest of a person like Mrs. 
Motlana — and we do not even know yet 


THE LITTLE SH EPHERD’S CROOK was the title of a Christmas pageant presented by the church 


under which of the many detention-with- 
out-trial measures she is being held — will 
create a sense of anger and bitterness far 
beyond the ranks. of the South Africa 
Council of Churches. Mrs. Motlana is a 
churchwoman of high standing in the 
Anglican Church, she is acknowledged as a 
leading figure in the Soweto community, is 
national president of the African 
Housewives League, an executive member 
of the Black Women’s Federation and she 
is also one of the vice-presidents of the All 
Africa Conference of Churches. She was in 
fact scheduled to leave for an important 
conference of this body on October 12 and 
we find ourselves with the heavy duty of 
having to inform the All Africa Conference 
of Churches that she will not be coming 
because she has been arrested. 

“The effect of this move on opinion in — 
black Africa is better imagined than des- 
cribed. Once again we can only appeal to 
our authorities: in God’s name, think of 
what you are doing, and do not silence the 
very people to whom you should be 
talking.” 


Costa Rica project 


A group of 15, most of whom are from 
Willowdale Presbyterian Church in 
Toronto, returned in early September after 
spending two weeks repairing, remodelling 
and painting at the Roblealto Child Care 
Association orphanage in the foothills of 
Irazu, mountain volcano about 20 miles 
from San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Sponsored by the Willowdale congre- 
gation and the Christian Children’s Fund, 
and paying their own travel expenses, the 
group shared in Christian fellowship with 
both staff and children at Roblealto, as 
well as completing a substantial renovation 
and painting project. 


school of Knox Church, Brantford under the direction of Mrs. Afina Rienks. Participants were, 
from left, Jeff Hughes; John Nunn; Brenda Prine; Tracy Bury; Wilma Verhagen and John Usher. 
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The Roblealto orphanage is made up of 
several homes with house parents in each. 
The ‘“‘family’” is composed of the house 
parents, their own children, and ten to 12 
orphans who live together in a Christian 
environment. 


DR. AKANU iBIAM ratelved a cheque for 
$1,250 from MacNab Street Church, 
Hamilton, Ont. with Dr. J. A. Johnston 
making the presentation. It is to provide 

a motorcycle complete with license, 

petrol and insurance for Rev. Lazarus Okora 
in a multi-point charge in Nigeria. 


Birthday gift fund 


The birthday gift fund, which was raised 
to celebrate the centennial of The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada, has been dis- 
tributed by the administrative council as 
follows: 

Board of congregational life, $5,600; 
communication services, $18,000; Ewart 
College, $6,000; Presbyterian College, 
$5,000; Knox College, $400; board of 
ministry, $6,000; board of world, mission, 
$20,000. 

The birthday gifts are being used for 
programs and projects which awaited fund- 
ing and which will not become an on- 
going charge on Assembly’s budget. 


Deaconesses in Canada 


A History of the Deaconess in The Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada has been pre- 
pared by the Order of Deaconesses as a 
project celebrating the church’s centenary. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from the board of ministry at 50 Wynford 
Drive, Don Mills. There is no charge but 
contributions of $1.00 to help defray the 
cost would be appreciated. 


The week of prayer 
Enduring Together in Hope is the theme 


‘for the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity, 
which will be observed from January 16 to 


231977. 

A bilingual booklet containing a prayer 
service has been prepared by a joint work- 
ing group representing the Canadian 
Catholic Conference of Bishops and _ the 
Canadian Council of Churches. French and 
English posters are also available. 
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PUBLISH GLAD TIDINGS 


Your gift to the Canadian Bible Society will spread the best 
news anyone can ever hear — that God so loved us that He 
sent His Son to be our Saviour. 


(Wy Shuter Robes 


26 Duncan St. (Third floor) 
Toronto, Ont. M5V 2B9 


for all your needs in 
CLERICAL, CHOIR & ACADEMIC ROBES 
Tel. (416) 368-4282 


This Christmas 


you| can 
start a 


Your Help is Urgently Needed 


CANADIAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
1835 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 1Y1 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
Stained Glass 


LUXFER STUDIOS 
162 Parliament St. 


364-8276 


LITTLE MIRACLE! 


YOU CAN BEGIN A BRIGHT RAY 
OF HOPE AND OPPORTUNITY IN 
THE LIFE OF A VERY NEEDY 
CHILD. Many thousands of Cana- 
dians are sharing a little of their 
blessings and love and concern, and 
enjoying a warm personal friendship, 
in our “person-to-person” child/ 
sponsor plans around the world. 


Your sponsorship provides vital as- 
sistance in our 4-fold programs — 
physical needs, medical care, educa- 
tion, spiritual and moral training. 
Throughout the world we cooperate 
closely with approved welfare agencies 
and all church groups. Your spon- 
sored child receives personal care and 
direction from loving house-parents 
and teachers in our orphanages, and 


trained social workers in our family 
helper projects. We and the sponsors 
are so grateful as these kiddies rise 
to new levels of opportunity. 

Many children, with documented 
case histories in our files, are desper- 
ately waiting. You or your family can 
sponsor a lovely girl or boy for just 
$15 pér month ($180 per year). In a 
few weeks you will receive a photo 
and history of your child and enjoy 
the opportunity to send pictures and 
exchange letters etc. 

Will you share a little of your bless- 
ings? Right now we need sponsors for 
India, Indonesia, Taiwan, Philippines, 
Africa, Costa Rica, Jamaica, Brazil. 
Thank you on behalf of a needy child. 


Toronto MSA 2Z]1 


Receipts for Income Tax are issued promptly — Reg. #0211987-01-13 


r-=CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND of CANADA--- 
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: I wish to sponsor a boy [] girl LJ for 
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1407 YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CANADA M4T 1Y8 


CCF is experienced, eco- 
nomical, efficient and con- 
scientious, Approved by 
the Dept. of Revenue, 
Ottawa, Reg. #0211987-01- 
13. Annual audits show 
admin. / operational costs 
are less than 10%. 
Christian Children’s Fund 
has been helping children 
around the world since 1938 
and at present assists nearly 
170,000 in over 900 Homes 
and Projects. 


Frank J. Whilsmith, National Director 
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SEE/HEAR 


A Child is Born 


Twelve Christmas hymns and carols, 
some old and some new, are included in A 
Child is Born. Fr. Lucien Deiss has ar- 
ranged these mainly French hymns and 
also provided English texts. The hymns are 
arranged as antiphons for the congrega- 
tion and verses for choir or soloists. “Born 
to Us Is A Saviour Today” and “Let us Sing 
Noel” begin the album with the proper 
sense of joy. “An Angel Sent From God” 
relates Christmas to Easter with verses like: 


His manger poor and small 
Ts now our richest treasure. 
His death will grant us life 
And joy beyond all measure. 
Now we shall truly see 

The holy Mystery: 

The Hope of all the Ages 
Comes, as foretold by sages. 


“Sleep My Sweet Jesus’’ is a lullaby. “O 
Night of Brilliant Light’’ is appropriately 
light and lively, ‘‘Three Little Shepherd- 
esses” is a joyous carol (and remember 
carols are delightful fabrication, not fac- 
tual retelling). ‘‘This is the Night” certainly 
calls for enthusiastic singing. 


I bring this record to your attention now 
so that you will have time to look for it, 
listen to it and perhaps prepare it for a 
Christmas service. Even if it is too late for 
this year, you may want to buy the album 
to play during Advent. The music is excel- 
lent; sung by the Westminster Choir of 
Princeton, New Jersey. The superb ac- 
companiment includes organ, flute, oboe, 
percussion, and double bass. 

Very good indeed is A Child is Born, my 
only complaint is too much surface noise 
on the LP. Larger church choirs will be 
able to handle this music with little or no 
difficulty. The LP if not available locally, 
can be ordered from World Library Pub- 
lications Inc., 2145 Central Parkway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45214, U.S.A. The LP is 
$5.95, voice edition $2.25 and accompani- 
ment edition $5.75. 


Christmas Book 


Beautiful photographs and stimulating 
readings are placed side by side in Mark 
Link’s The Merriest Christmas Book, 
published by Argus. I don’t think the 
readings are quite up to the standards of 
other books in this series, but there is still 
‘‘plenty and good.” This is a beautiful and 
inexpensive book. (Hardbound, $7.95, 
paper, 95.10) — L. E. Siverns 


YOUTH 


Winnipeg Presbytery 


The afternoon sun in Kildonan Park, 
Winnipeg, shone brightly on enthusiastic 
football players at the second annual 


presbytery youth rally, October 3. They 
worked up their appetites for a corn and 
hamburger barbeque, followed by a sing- 
song and Bible study in St. John’s Church. 
Many stayed on to work on the door-stops 
the young people are selling in support of 
the presbytery camp at Prescawa. 


DEBBIE TALBOT and Diane McKenzie try 
to sell Paul a genuine, hand-painted original 
Prescawa door-stop at the First Church 
Winnipeg bazaar, but he’d rather push the 
button to see slides taken at the family 
camp at Prescawa. 


No matter what you have to copy, Gestetner 
stencil duplicators make it perfectly clear. 


system can copy it. 


easy, and fast. 


Usually better! 


Typewritten material. Drawings. Paste-ups. And, yes, 
continuous-tone photographs. 
You name it and the Gestetner stencil duplicating 


Up to five thousand times from a single stencil. At the 
rate of up to 180 copies a minute. In black or colours. On a 
variety of paper stock. In sizes ranging from post cards to 
legal documents. And on both sides of the paper. 

Not only is the Gestetner stencil duplicating system a 
lot more versatile than you may have thougpt, it's also clean, 


And the quality is every bit as good as photo-copying. 


And in the long run, a fraction of the cost. 

We'd be pleased to tell you all about Gestetner stencil 
duplicators. And their companion, push-button electronic 
stencil cutters that automatically make stencils from originals. 

We're in the phone book, so give us a call. And then 
give us just 20 minutes of your time to show you the Gestetner 
stencil duplicating system and how it can save you enough 
money to pay for itself in a matter of months. 

Face it. No matter what you have to copy, Gestetner 
stencil duplicating is clearly the way to do it. 


Gestetner 


The original word in paper communications. 
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Thanksgiving 
conferences 


One hundred and twenty-four young 
people from across British Columbia and 
as far as Nova Scotia gathered in Cooke’s 


“Church, Chilliwack, for the synod conven- 


tion. The Rev. Jim Statham of Duncan 
spoke on the theme “‘The Holy Spirit.’’ The 
program also included a football game, 
campfire and corn roast as well as 
Communion and a Sunday evening service 
conducted by the young people. Graham 
Kaye was elected president and Ian Gart- 
shore N.A.C. representative. 


The Rey. Harry McWilliams of King- 
ston, Ont., gave addresses on the theme 
“Make Me a Channel of Your Peace’’ at 
the Synod of Hamilton and London 
P.Y.P.S. rally. John and Hugh Greenwood 
provided music and presented the folk 
musical Parables. A film, car rally, 
banquet and discussion added to the enjoy- 
ment of the rally, which closed with a 
Communion service. 

Young people from Prince Albert, Sas- 
katoon, Moose Jaw, Regina, Indian Head 
and Winnipeg converged on First Church, 
Regina, for the Saskatchewan conference. 
“Sacrifice’’ was the theme of addresses by 
the Rey. Bill Graham of Moose Jaw, as well 
as Bible study led by Barbara Woodruff. 
Other activities included football and 


Tradespeople. 
Engineers, : 
pone ete 
Physicians. 


swimming, participation in the Sunday 
service at Norman Kennedy Church, a 
coffee house and a simulation game on the 
Third World. A mock Olympics was con- 
ducted with properly biased judges, includ- 
ing the new chairone, Leslie Little, and 
N.A.C. representative Harry Vanduy- 
vendyk, shown going through the obstacle 
race. 


aB resters, 


f avel expenses and an in 
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Home Economists. 


_ Church, Red Deer, 


Alberta Synod young people held their 
first Thanksgiving conference in almost a 
decade. Eighty-five heard the Rev. Jack 
Mills: of Chalmers Church, Calgary give 
them addresses on ‘‘Get In Tune — Get 
Involved.”’ The weekend, held in Knox 
included the movie 
Godspell, workshops, a coffee house 
(complete with bagpipes!), a barbeque as 
well as floor hockey, soccer and swimming. 
The Rev. Bob Wilson shared information 
and had displays about work in Nigeria. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


148th — First Church, North Pelham, Ont., Oct. 
24, (Rev. R. A. Sinclair). 


142nd — St. Andrew’s Church, Welland, Ont., 
Oct. 31, (Rev. Marshall Jess). 

125th — St. Paul’s Church, Kemptville, Ont., 
Sept. 26, (Rev. J.P. Schissler). 


125th — Kildonan Church, Man., Sept. 26, 


(Rey. James Marnoch). 

120th — Knox Church, Jarvis, Ont., Oct. 31, 
(Rey. G. Taylor-Munro). 

119th — Shakespeare Presbyterian Church, 


Ont., Sept. 26, (Rev. James Perrie). 

100th — St. Paul’s Church, Caintown, Ont., 
Sept. 26, (Rev. R.D. Currie). 

100th — Zion Church, Sunnidale Corners, Ont., 
Oct. 3, (Rey. Adam Houston). 


30th — St. Giles Church, Sarnia, Ont., Sept. 
19, (Rev. John Congram). 
25th — Clairlea Park, Toronto, Ont., Oct. 17, 


(Rev. George Wilson). 

22nd — Aldershot Church, Burlington, Ont., 
Oct. 24, (Rev. David R. Nicholson). 

14th — Westwood Church, Winnipeg, Man., 
Oct. 17, (Rev. Geo. Vais). 
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The sharply increasing consumption of alcohol in 
Ontario has created a social crisis that can only be effec- 
tively addressed by political means. Per capita consump- 
tion of alcohol in Canada now exceeds that of the 
United States and Great Britain. A very large part of the 
increase in Canadian consumption is accounted for 
through the growth of Ontario consumption. 


Today all of Ontario society is paying the costs of 
the increase in the use of alcohol. Growing alcoholism 
among young people, an intolerably high toll of alcohol 
related traffic accidents, the sharp growth of medical 
costs to treat victims of alcohol—all of these problems 
have become acute in Ontario. 


While the present provincial government in Ontario 
pays lip service to the idea of fighting alcoholism, its 
record since it took office in 1943 has been one of con- 
tinually extending the promotion and availability of 
alcoholic beverages. Consider the government’s record: 


1. In 1946 cocktail lounges were established in 5 major 
cities without a vote of the people. 

2. Permission was given to advertise on television, radio 
and the press. 

3. Liquor licences have been granted to homes for 
senior citizens, hospitals, universities and commu- 
nity colleges, all sports clubs and organizations, 
particularly those catering to young people such as 
tennis, golf, soccer, football, skating, hockey, skiing, 
swimming, bowling, sailing, boating and many 
others. 

4. Sunday selling. 

5. Drinking age reduced to 18. 


Despite the fact that all of the parties have voted for 
these promotional policies, the provincial government 
must take primary responsibility for initiating measures 
which have contributed greatly to an emerging social 
crisis of very serious proportions. 


The provincial government has made the problem of 
alcoholic consumption much worse through its actions. 
Only by facing up to that record when they mark their 
ballots at the next election will the voters of Ontario be 
able to make their feelings known on the problem of 
alcohol consumption. 


For reprints please write to: 


WEST TORONTO INTER-CHURCH TEMPERANCE FEDERATION 


432 Runnymede Road, Toronto, Ontario M6S 2Y8 
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BOOKS 


For Christmas reading 


and giving 


THE SEVENTH EARL, by Grace Irwin 

This enthralling biographical novel by 
the author of Least of All The Saints tells 
the story of Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, who lived out 
his Christianity in trying to help the poor 
and friendless in 19th century Britain. 
Because his views about social issues were 
so far ahead of his time, he was often ridi- 
culed. But the story of how his faith im- 
pelled him to press for reform in everything 
from factory laws to religious education in 
the schools is an inspiring one. (McClelland 
and Stewart, $8.95) 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST, 
by Mariano Di Gangi 

Using the biblical account of the life of 
Jesus the Christ as his base, the author 
points out the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the conception, baptism, temptation in the 
wilderness, ministry, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus and his presence in the 
church. The thesis of the book is that the 
Christian ‘“‘may experience the presence of 
the Spirit of Christ creating life analogous 
to the life of Christ’’ within him or her. 

The Spirit of Christ consists mostly of a 
series of quotes from scripture, supple- 
mented by others from a carefully selected 
group of writers and commentators. There 
is comparatively little commentary by the 
author. Noticeably absent in the biblio- 
graphy are the works. of such well known 
theologians as Karl Barth, Rudolph 
Bultmann, Paul Tillich and others. It 
seems to me that the work would have been 
enhanced had the author cited the position 
of these men on the topic. If he disagrees 
with it, his explanations for opposing that 
view would be helpful. 

Despite this omission, The Spirit of 
Christ is a book that many will find helpful 
in attempting to get a better understanding 
of the work of the third Person of the 
Trinity. (Welch, $4.95) 

Goodwill MacDougall 


CORRIE’S CHRISTMAS MEMORIES, 
by Corrie ten Boom 

All the charm and nostalgia of Dutch 
Christmases are recaptured from the 
memories of Corrie’s past, including her 
father’s Christmas message first delivered 
nearly 100 years ago. Decorated with 
charming line drawings, this is a lovely gift 
especially for those who are already 
familiar with Corrie ten Boom’s inspiring 
story. (Welch, $3.95) 


A NORTHERN NATIVITY, paintings and 
text by William Kurelek 

The artist’s deep Christian faith is evi- 
dent in this unusual volume, which reflects 
his conviction that Christ is everywhere, 
and can be anyone at anytime. He shows us 
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the Nativity in the world of the 1930's, in 
the lives of the unemployed, poor and 
homeless, in an almost surrealistic style. 
For instance, cars race by on a modern 
highway while Mary kneels before the child 
Jesus. Although intended for children over 
ten, adults will also find this a thought- 
provoking yet deeply reverent presentation 
of the meaning of Christmas. (Tundra, 
$9.95) 


THE ANNOTATED 
CHRISTMAS CAROL, 
by Michael Patrick Hearn 

Lovers of both Dickens’ famous master- 
piece, A Christmas Carol, as well as old 
books, will enjoy this reproduction of the 
first edition, including some charming 
original hand-coloured engravings and 
many rare sketches. The fascinating 
annotations explain literary, autobiographi- 
cal, historical and other concerns related to 
the text. (General, $14.95) 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS, Text 
by Joyce Dickin and R. K. N. McLean, 
illustrated by Jesus Perez, narrated by 
Dick Van Dyke 

You and your family can share this book 
and cassette which present four fascinating 
tales about Christmas dramatized in con- 
temporary language. Three of them are set 
in Bethlehem around the time of the birth 
of Jesus. The fourth story is told against a 
modern setting. This book /cassette would 


make a fine addition to a church school 
library and a gift that would be appreciated 
by a child or family at Christmas. (Fitz- 
henry & Whiteside, $10.95) 

Suzanne McBrien 


THEN GOD CREATED 
GRANDPARENTS and It Was Very 
Good, by Charlie W. Shedd 

This minister, author and grandfather 
has written a fun book but one full of prac- 
tical advice. He answers the question, What 
are grandparents for?, tells What my 
grandparents taught me, and then con- 
cludes with What grandparents tell me to 
tell other grandparents. The book is well 
illustrated with black and white photo- 


‘graphs. (Doubleday, $7.75) 


THE FAMILY ALBUM, compiled by 
Arthur and Nancy DeMoss 

Another completely new book of inspira- 
tional poetry and prose, beautifully illus- 
trated in full colour, this 1977 edition of an 
annual volume makes a delightful gift 
especially for older people. Ideal for your 
favourite aunt! (Welch, $8.95) 


AN INVITATION TO THE 
BUTTERFLY BALL, by Jane Yolen, 
illustrated by Jane Breskin Zalben 

A counting rhyme for young children, 
well written and beautifully illustrated. A 
fine example of what a good children’s 
author and an inventive artist can do 
together. (McGraw-Hill Ryerson, $6.50) 


SLEEPING MURDER, Miss Marple’s 
Last Case, by Agatha Christie 

In her time, the late Miss Christie was 
the acknowledged master of detective 
stories. This book, written some 30 years 
ago, is being published for the first time 
and will probably be the last of the thrillers 
from a famous pen. (Collins, $8.95) 


CHARLIE FARQUHARSON’S 
KORN ALLMYNACK 

Who in Canada hasn’t encountered the 
original wit of that old hayseed, Charlie 
Farquharson, alias Don Harron? Here he 
spoofs the almanacks of days gone by. 
Included are Horrorscopes, the latest rules 
of etiquette from Emly’s Post, and 
Charlie’s daily diary, full of such entries as 
this: (Wife loves weddin deceptions. She sez 
matridge. is a mute-chill partnership. I 
must be the mute.) The illustrations add to 


the fun. (Gage, hardcover, $7.95, Paper, 
$4.95) 


BIRDS OF THE WEST COAST, 
by J. F. Lansdowne 

The exquisite bird illustrations by Lans- 
downe have become famous through his 
three previous books on the northern and 
eastern forests. Now we have a fourth, with 
the text also written by the artist, that is 
equally as breathtaking as the earlier 
volumes. .Anyone who appreciates the 
beauty of nature and the animal kingdom 
will treasure this beautiful book, in large 
format with 52 colour plates. (Feheley, $40) 


THE SCOTE [MISSION 


502 SPADINA AVE.* TORONTO M65S 2H1 


People are what the Scott Mission is all about, 


whether they be 


a hungry, unemployed and homeless man, 


a lonely, sick, shut-in, 


a child whose struggling mother must work, hes 
a woman trying to make the slender resources of her family stretch to meet fe) dwindling budget, 
or children trapped in the ghetto of a downtown slum or a suburban “housing project . 


People, the children of God, are what we are all about, 
making real to them, especially at this season, 


God's message of light, 
His message of love. 
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Silverplated beauties from Holland. 6 different 
patterns $18.00 plus Ont. Tax $19.26. Dutch 


TOURS FOR PEOPLE 
WHO LOVE TO TRAVEL 


MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS — 
ESCORTED AIR — MOTORCOACH 
— RAIL — CRUISE 


Hawaii, Alaska, Yukon, The Rockies, 
insice Passage, Atlantic Canada 


Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours (Series A) originating Toronto, 
June 1st, July 3rd, July 21st, August 20th. 
Air Canada jet flight to Edmonton, ‘’North 
to Alaska’” by deluxe motorcoach via 
Alaska Highway visiting Peace River 
Country; Whitehorse and Dawson City, 
Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Alaska, ‘Trail of ‘98’ via White Pass and 
Yukon Railway, Whitehorse to Skagway. 
Discover a whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise, Skagway to Vancouver, B.C. Calls 
made at Juneau, Capital of Alaska; Tracy 
Arm, Prince Rupert and Alert Bay, B.C. 
Air Canada— Vancouver to Toronto. Tour 
price from Toronto $1399.00. Adjusted 
rates for residents of Western Canada. 


SERIES B IS SERIES A IN REVERSE 


Four 17-day fully escorted Midnight Sun 
Tours, (Series B), originating Toronto 
June 7th, July 9th, August 2nd, August 
26th. Air Canada jet flight to Vancouver. 
Discover the whole new world of travel 
pleasure aboard the Canadian Pacific’s 
fabulous cruise ship the Princess Patricia 
on an eleven hundred mile Inside Passage 
Cruise Vancouver to Skagway, Alaska. 
Calls made at Ketchikan, Wrangell and 
Glacier Bay. ‘Trail of ‘98"’ via White Pass 
and Yukon Railway, Skagway to White- 
horse. Deluxe Motorcoach to Dawson 
City, Yukon; Fairbanks, the oil capital of 
Ataska and south via the Alaska Highway 
to Edmonton. Jet flight, Edmonton to 
Toronto. Tour price from Toronto 
$1399.00. Adjusted rates for residents of 
Western Canada. 


HAWAII — CLOSER THAN YOU 
THINK, LOVELIER THAN YOU 
DREAMED — 15 days. 


Enchanting, romantic, beautiful HAWAII! 
Visiting the Hawaiian Islands of Oahu 
(Waikiki — Honolulu); Kauai — the 
Garden Isle; Maui — the Valley Isle; and 
Hawaii — the Orchid Isle. Luxury hotels. 
Several sightseeing trips included. You'll 
tour each island extensively in your own 
private air-conditioned luxury motor 
coach. Each departure is personally 
escorted by a competent host who 
takes care of all details. Tour price from 
Toronto — $859.00 tax included. Tour 
departures; Friday, February 4th; Friday, 
March 11th. 


For complete information write: 
MIDNIGHT SUN TOURS LTD. 


137 Wellington St. W. 
Rev. Clarkson Smith, President 
Box 894, Chatham 
Ontario, Canada, N7M 5L3 
Phone: Office: 519 - 354 - 1270 
Residence: 519 - 352 - 1467 


APOSTLE SPOONS 


Trading Post, Kleinburg, Ont. LOJ 1CO. 
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PERSONALS 


At the fall convocation at McMaster 
University in Hamilton, Ont. the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon Rey. Dr. A. Lorne Mackay, modera- 
tor-of the 102nd General Assembly. 

Rev. Dr. Kenneth McMillan was elected 
chairman of the general committee of the 
United Bible Societies at a meeting held in 
London, England. 

Miss Evelyn Murdoch, educational re- 
source person in Hamilton Presbytery, was 
given an honorary life membership in the 
Women’s Missionary Society and pin with 
bar by the Hamilton presbyterial of the 
society. 

Prof. W. Stanford Reid of the University 
of Guelph has received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Humane Letters from 
Wheaton College, Illinois, U.S.A. 

Sister Gabrielle Lacelle has been ap- 
pointed an associate secretary with the 
Canadian Council of Churches, the first 
Roman Catholic to be taken on the execu- 


tive staff. 


Presentations made by Kitimat Presby- 
terian Church, B.C. to the Rev. LR. McKee 
and his wife on the former’s retirement 
included a purse of money and a chime 
clock. Mr. McKee has served at Kitimat 
for the past six years. 

The Rev. James Roe has been appointed 
assistant to the minister at Glenview 
Church, Toronto. Mr. and Mrs. Roe are 
now living in the suburb of West Hill. 

Miss Venus Bibawi has been appointed 
by the Presbytery of East Toronto to West- 
view congregation as lay supply until 
March, 1977. 

The Rev. John Pace, minister of the 
Church of St. David, Halifax, N.S., is now 


a part-time chaplain in St. Mary’s 
University, Halifax. 
The Rev. Joseph Williams of Guyana 


and Trinidad has been appointed to Cree- 
more, Ont. as ordained missionary. The 


Williams family have obtained visas to 
come to Canada and Mr. Williams will 
undergo a short period of orientation 
before taking up his new duties. 

Rey. Dr. C.M. Kao, executive secretary 
of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Taiwan, and Mrs. Kao 
visited the Montreal and Toronto areas 
during the late fall. Dr. Kao did some 
reading and studying at The Presbyterian 
College, Montreal and Knox College, 


Toronto. He preached at a number of 
churches in the vicinity of the colleges, 
including two Taiwanese congregations in 
Toronto. They are now in Princeton, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. where Dr. Kao is continuing 
his studies for several months. 


At St. Paul’s Church, Caintown, Ont. the 
cake commemorating the centenary of the 
congregation was cut by Mrs. Mary Polley, 
who is 99 years of age. The honoured 
guests at the tea were all over 80. At left is 
Mrs. Agnes Purvis, at right Mrs. Leah 
Sheffield. 

The Rev. D. Burton Isaac, who is retired, 
is now supplying the Brookfield charge on 
Prince Edward Island. He and his wife are 
living at Cornwall, P.E.I. 


Hamish Livingston has become an asso- 
ciate secretary of the board of congre- 
gational life with particular responsibility 
for work with Presbyterian Men. Mr. 
Livingston, who began on October 12, has 
since moved from Waterloo, Ont. to Don 
Mills. 

John Hawkins, an elder and choir mem- 
ber at Westminster Church, Presbytery of 
East Toronto, and his wife, who is presi- 
dent of the Women’s Association there, 
celebrated their golden wedding on Sep- 
tember 22. 

The Rey. Charles Scott and family 
arrived in Canada in November from 
Malawi where Mr. Scott served for a term 
of three years with the Church of Central 
Africa, Presbyterian in the Blantyre Synod 
as associate minister of the Blantyre con- 
gregation and part-time lecturer in the 
theological college. They are living in 
Toronto during their study furlough and 
doing limited deputation work in mission 
interpretation until April, when they expect 
to return to Malawi. 

Miss Pat Pooler returns to Nepal early in 
January to resume her duties as a nurse 
serving with the United Mission to Nepal 
as a missionary of The Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. During her furlough 
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Miss Pooler did extensive deputation for 


mission interpretation in Alberta, the 
Atlantic Provinces and the Toronto area. 
This will be her second two-year term of 
service in Nepal. 

Miss Margaret Leask returned to 
Canada in mid-November from her work as 
teacher at the Helen MacDonald Secondary 
School for Girls in Jhansi. She is living in 
the Toronto area for a furlough of about 
three months. 

William J. Messenger, clerk of session of 
Mackay Church, Timmins, Ont. and 
elected to the session of Cooke’s Church, 
Markdale, Ont. in 1929, has received a 
commemorative plaque from the govern- 
ment of Ontario for having taught 50 years 
in the elementary and secondary schools of 
the provinces. 


YOU WERE ASKING? 


O What do you think of the ‘ Turin 
Shroud"? 


A The Turin Shroud, a relic pre- 
served at Turin since 1578, is alleg- 
edly the winding-sheet of the body of 
Christ, and bears in blood imprints 
of the back and front of a body, and 
a face. My correspondent sends me a 
clipping in which it is stated that a 
seven-year investigation by Vatican 
authorities is about to be reported 
on. The same clipping goes on to say 
that one authority says stains on the 
material prove that Christ was alive 
when taken down from the cross. 
Alive, after a Roman spear was 
thrust in his side and heart? Mira- 
cles have been called ‘“‘the dearest 
children of faith,’ and relics rank 
with them. As for myself, I have no 
interest in such relics. Our faith is 
not in some museum piece, but in a 
risen Christ, gloriously alive. See the 
significance of Corinthians, chapter 
five, verse 16. 


O How far should a minister go in 
his imagination when he recon- 
structs a story from the Bible as the 
basis of his sermon? 


A’ Not beyond what an average 
person in the congregation would 
accept as legitimate, or what he may 
justify by an appeal to the Greek or 
the Hebrew. Many ministers do take 
many liberties in this field, and get 
carried away. The classical story is of 
the minister preaching about the 
prodigal son and said, ‘And they 
killed the fatted calf, which they had 
been saving for years and years for 
such an event.” 


SEND QUESTIONS TO: Rev. Dr. L.H. - 
Fowler, 376 Lakeshore Road, Port Hope. 
Ont. LIA 1R3. Include name and 
address. for information only. 
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YORKE CHAPEL 2357 Bloor St. W. — RONCESVALLES CHAPEL — 
767-3153 436 Roncesvalles Ave. 
533-7954 


Dfurner § puter FUNERAL DIRECTORS LIMITED 


Established 1874 


Off-the-Street Parking at all Chapels, 


A Century of Service 
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one “The Gown That Likes To Be Compared” 
yr CHOIR and CLERGY, GRADUATION, BARRISTERS 


Caps, Collars and Accessories 
Samples and prices upon request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Claude Wo Vincent (1968) Lid. 
P.O. Box 397, DARTMOUTH, Nova Scotia B2Y 3Y5 


If you have moved, please advise the Record office immediately. 
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ONE OF MILLIONS NEEDING CARE, NEEDING CHRIST 


God bless my Christmas gift of | $ | 
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; | ) MG 2 | AT ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, North Battleford, 
A ST. AN DREW’S CONGREGATION has been formed in Winnipeg by amalgamation of Norwood Sask., a Celtic cross was dedicated in 

and St. Vital churches, Sept. 30. Under its new name the joint congregation will meet in the former memory of Mr. and Mrs. Roy W. Strong. 

St, Vital building. Shown above are, from left: Rev. George Vais, interim-moderator of Norwood: _ [he bronze cross on a base of marble from 


ile Phi : - and Rev. Donald Donaghey of St. Andrew's. lona, was brought from Scotland by Miss 
Rev. Neville Phills, acting moderator of presbytery; and Rev gney Linda R. Shepherd, an elder, for the three 


sons, William, Graham and Roy, who presented 
it. Shown are Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Stuart of 
Saskatoon, Rev. H.L. Reichelt ,Graham Strong. 


CAMEOS 


N, ONT. Dr. D.A. MacKercher read 
the address as Mrs. Earls and Rev. R. K. Earls 


received a retirement gift from Gordon ae 
Spence, session clerk of St. Andrew's Church. — THE CLERK OF SESSION, Mrs. Cormack Smith, 


Mr. Earls has retired after 21 years as cutting the 125th anniversary cake at 
minister of the Cobden and Ross congregations Kildonan Church, Winnipeg. Rev. Stephen 
and 51 years in the Presbyterian ministry. How and Rev. Ivan Carroll were the 


special preachers. The flowers were in 
yy memory of a former minister, Rev. 
: 4 P. F. MacSween and his wife. 


FROM THE SERVICE CHAPEL in North Bay, 


| ee 
FIRST CH URCH, Pembroke, Ont. honoured Ont. three young men, shown with Major AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, Ottawa children 
three of their senior elders who were Stanley Self, have been certified as are memorizing the Shorter Catechism. 
ordained together 30 years ago. The candidates for the Presbyterian ministry. Margaret Triandafillou, 10, is shown 
presentation of certificates was made by They are, from the left; Capt. Dave McKinnell, receiving three books and the General Assembly 
Barbara Caldwell, right, elder, and Rev. Harvey Self, son of the chaplain, and diploma for this achievement from 
W. M. Moncrieff. Shown, from left, are Master Corporal Mike Chawrun. Rev. D. L. Campbell, associate minister. 


Gerald W. McLeod, Leonard H. McIntosh 
(seated) and W. Millar Thomson. Mr. Thomson 
has served as clerk for over 29 years. 
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AT THE 125TH ANNIVERSARY of St. Paul’s 


Church, Kemptville, Ont. a plaque was rf fs os s 
presented by the Hon. Donald R. Irvine, BURNING THE MORTGAGE at St. Giles Church, Sarnia, Ont. on their 30th anniversary, from 
M.P.P. to Gideon Purcell, session clerk. the left: Rev. W. |. McElwain, minister when the manse and the present church were built; 

At right is Rev. Dr. E. G. B. Foote of Fred Fitzgerald, chairman of the building committee; G. S. Johnston, longtime clerk of session, 
Ottawa, the anniversary preacher. and Mrs. Florence Pringle, charter member and first church school teacher. 
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A. MILLARD GEORGE 


Funeral Home Limited 
London, Ontario N6C 3X 


60 Ridout St. S. (formerly 190 
Wortley Rd.) Telephone: 519-433-5184 


Dependable service — Reasonable charges 
Private parking 


For Quality 


CHOIR GOWNS 


that are new and different 
unite D. MILNE 
463 St. Catherine St. West 
Montreal H3B 1B1 


THE CLASSIC ORGAN CO. LTD. 

Custom classic organs from $7,500. 

Brochure and_ stereo’ record 
available 

210 Don Park Road, Unit 13, 

Markham, Ontario, L3R 2V2. 


AVAILABLE 


Good OFFICE SPACE in 
downtown Toronto. 
Contact: Institute for Christian Studies 
229 College St., Toronto, 
Ont. M5T 1R4 
1-416-979-2331 


CAMP DIRECTOR 
For Glen Mhor Camp, full summer 1977. Mail 
application to Mr. G. McKenzie, 3383 Clanfield 
ae Mississauga, Ont., L4Y 3K9 (416-277- 


CAMP COOK 
For Glen Mhor Camp, full summer 1977 Mail 
application to Mr. G. McKenzie, 3383 Clanfield 


Cres., Mississauga, Ont., L4Y 3 -277- 
On g K9 (416-277 


ST. JOHN’S PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

GRIMSBY, ONTARIO 
will kick off a home-coming reunion with 
activities for all on May 21 to 23, 1977. Rev. Dr. 
Russell Hall, guest speaker. For further informa- 
tion former members and friends write to Mr. 
H. L. Halladay, 6 Woodsview Place, Grimsby, 
Ont., L3M 2H2. 


CHURCH MUSIC 
Large stock of all publications. Anthems for 
junior & senior choirs, organ books and solos, 
vocal solos. Write for music on approval. Two 
Church Organists on our staff. CHAPMAN & 
HEWETT LIMITED, 430 Wellington Street, 
London, Ontario N6A 3PS Canada. 


PLEASE HELP US. A national Canadian group 
worried about prejudice towards some of the 
ethnic, religious and racial groups in our country 
would welcome your suggestions for a prayer, for 
public use, acknowledging the validity and con- 
tribution of others in religion, race, language, or 
any other comments. Please reply in your own 
language to BOX NUMBER 100, PRESBY- 
TERIAN RECORD. 


FOR SALE: Cassock Gown, good condition, for 
5’10 - 6.0 person, $50. Portable Communion Set 
for four persons, $20. as new. Enquiries to Mr. 
R. W. Fenn, R.R. #1, Croydon Road, Campbell 
River, B.C., VOW 3S4. 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA — quiet double 
rooms with breakfast in private home. Write 
Airmail “INLAND’’ PO 421, Hamilton 5, 
Bermuda. 
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“If you are going to be alone on Thanks- 
giving Monday and wish to come over to 
the church at 4.30 p.m. as guests of the 
Syme family, we will be delighted to have 
you” were the words from the pulpit of 
Ephraim Scott Memorial Church at 


\| Montreal. The result, 28 people sat down 


to a beautifully cooked turkey dinner with 
pumpkin pie, etc. on October 11th. Many 
people became friends in the real sense as 
they broke bread together around this 
family table and are grateful to Bob and 
Ruth Syme for such a happy Thanksgiving 
Day. Bob Syme is serving the Ephraim 
Scott congregation during his professional 
year as a student. 

. At the centennial of Zion Church, Sunni- 
dale Corners, Ont. a plaque from the 
government of Ontario marking the occa- 
sion was presented by Lloyd Pridham. Rev. 
Dr. Finlay G. Stewart, a former moderator 
of General Assembly, was the preacher and 
the Rev. A. Houston of Stayner is the 
minister. 

At St. Andrew's Church, Cobden, Ont. a 
plaque bearing the trowel used to lay the 
cornerstone in 1957 was presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerald Geddes of Mississauga, 
Ont. It was the grandfather of Mrs. 
Geddes, John R. MacDonald, who built 
the first Presbyterian Church in Cobden in 
1880. 

A park has been dedicated in memory of 
a member of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Warsaw, Ont., the late Dr. Donald Munro. 
The entire community joined in this tribute 
to one who served as a dedicated physician 
to the area from 1907 to 1954. Dr. Munro 
was an elder, Bible class teacher, church 
school superintendent and occasional 
preacher at St. Andrew’s. He also played 
the violin and conducted an orchestra in 
Warsaw. 

At Aldershot Church, Burlington, Ont. a 
service of praise was held on Sunday even- 
ing, Oct. 24 as part of the congregation’s 
22nd anniversary celebration. The Burling- 
ton Concert Band and the choir of Alder- 
shot Church, both under the direction of 
William L. Little, provided the program. 

(Continued over page) 


TO MARK the completion and official 
opening of the manse, a barbeque and open 
house were held at First Church, Thunder 

Bay, Ont. A large key was presented by Gerald 
Gerald Borden, chairman of the board, to 

Rev. and Mrs. Hank Ruiter and family. 


Most children 
think of the future 
without hope — 
unless 
you reinit! 


($15 per Month) 


Your help is a gift of life! It 
gives a needy child love and 
care, schooling, food, clothes 
and medical attention. You 
receive a photograph, per- 
sonal profile and letters. 


WORLD VISION 


CHILDCARE 


Lorena miele ter ey | 


WORLD VISION OF CANADA 


410 Consumers Road, Willowdale, 
Ontario. M2J 1P8 


O Yes, | want to sponsor a child 
| enclose $______ for. 
month‘s sponsorship. 


Q !'m interested, but would like more 
information. 


O I’m unable to sponsor a child, ff 
| 
a 
a 
| 


but here’s my gift of $ 
to assist your program. 


Child sponsorship payments & gifts 
are tax deductible. 


MPRD6 
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FRANKLIN TOURS LTD. 


Florida Tours — Deluxe accom- 
modation on the beach 


16 Day Christmas Tour — 
Daytona and St. Petersburg 
Beach $400. per person twin. 
Special Family rates. 


16 Day January Tour — $400 
per person twin 

21 Day Coastal — includes Key 
West, Naples, Vero Beach, St. 
Petersburg Beach — $495. per 
person twin. 


21 Day Circle Tour — Visits 
many attractions. $495. per 
person twin 


28 Day Month of February — 
Daytona and St. Petersburg 
Beach 


14 Day Hawaii — Departs Jan- 
uary 27 — $679. per person twin 
— beachfront, oceanview central 
deluxe hotel. 

23 Day California — April, 
September and October depar- 
tures includes Salt Lake City — 
$660 per person twin 


Conducted by the 
“Franklin” Smith Family 
Franklin Tours Ltd. 
Tweed, R.R. #3, Ontario 
Phone 613-478-3622 


Dont blame your age 
for poor hearing 


Montreal—A free offer of spe- 
cial interest to those who hear but 
do not understand words has been 
announced by Beltone. A non- 
operating model of the smallest 
Beltone aid of its kind will be 
given absolutely free to anyone 
answering this advertisement. 

Send for this free model now. 
It is not a real hearing aid, but it 
will show you how tiny hearing 
help can be. The actual aid weighs 
less than a third of an ounce, and 
it’s all at ear level, in one unit. 

These models are free, so we 
suggest you write for yours now. 
Again, we repeat, there is no cost, 
and certainly no obligation. Thou- 
sand have already been mailed, so 
write today to Dept. 4355, Beltone 
Electronics of Canada Ltd., P.O. 


* Box 647, Montreal, P.Q. 


CAM EOS, continued from page 31 


Every second Sunday morning, First 
Presbyterian Church, New Westminster, 
B.C. is broadcasting the 11.00 a.m. service 
on radio station C.J.V.B. Vancouver. In 
December the Sundays are the Sth and the 
19th. 

At Patterson Church, Toronto, Ont. the 
mortgage on the manse has been retired 
and the congregation is now free of debt. 
About $25,000 was paid over the 15 years 
since the manse was purchased. The 
minister is the Rev. Mae Davidson. 


BUDGET RECEIPTS 


On October 31 the receipts 
from congregations for the 
General Assembly's budget 
totalled $1,629,538, as com- 


pared to $1,412,223 for the first 
ten months of 1975. 

The W.M.S. (W.D.) gave 
$287,500 and the W.M.S. (E.D.) 
$29,500 for mission work. 


DEATHS 


VANCE, REV. DR. STANLEY W., 58, the 
minister of St. Paul’s Church, Hamilton, 
Ont. for the past 27 years, died suddenly on 
Oct. 26. 

Born in Ottawa, Dr. Vance attended high 
school in Fort William, and took the B.A. 
degree at the University of Toronto. He was 
graduated from Knox College in 1943. His 
alma mater conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity on him in 1966. 

Stanley Vance was ordained in 1943 and 
was appointed to Vernon and Armstrong, B.C. 
In 1945 he accepted a call to St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. Lambert, Que. where he served 
for four years before being inducted at St. 
Paul’s Church in Hamilton. 

Dr. Vance served on the old board of 
administration and on other Assembly boards 
and committees. Latterly, because of health 
problems, his energies were devoted to his 
congregation, where he was highly regarded 
both as a preacher and a pastor. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Eleanor 
Griffith, and two sons, Paul and Graham, 
both of Toronto. 

ANDERSON, ALEX, elder, St. 
Church, Stratford, Ont., Oct. 9. 
BOWEN, MRS. S.M. (EZIT), long time member 
of Runnymede Church, Toronto, Ont. and 

active member of the W.A., Sept. 26. 

BRANDON, MRS. ALBERTA, 88, long time 
member of Knox Church, Cannington, Ont., 
life member of W.M.S., Oct. 11. 

CALLUM, MRS. MARGARET ANN, 102, a 
homestead pioneer who was a western dele- 
gate to the 1925 Presbyterian Congress, at 
Regina, Sask., Sept. 6. 

CAMERON, MRS. PETER (MARGARET), 
98, member, Memorial Church, Sylvan Lake, 
Alta., Oct. 10. 

COWAN, HAROLD W., 95, senior elder of 
Chalmers Church, Toronto, Ont., and member 
of the session for 50 years, Oct. 12. 

ELRIDGE, MISS ANNIE, 93, member of Orms- 

‘ town Presbyterian Church, Que., and W.M.S., 
Sept. 26. 


Andrew’s 


FIRTH, J. ROY, elder, Church of St. Andrew and 
St. Paul, Montreal, Que., Sept. 23. 
FISHER, ANDREW K., elder, St. 

Church, Stratford, Ont., Oct. 1. 

FORTIER, GERALD, P.R., 69, founding mem- 
ber and elder, L’Eglise des Cantons de L’Est, 
Melbourne, Que., father of the Rev. D. John 
Fortier, Oct. 2. 

GILLATLY, ROY L., 68, elder, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Wyoming, Ont., Oct. 6. 

KELLY, FRANK J., 73, 30 years elder and 13 
years church school superintendent, Knox 
Church, Bobcaygeon, Ont., Sept. 31. 

LINDSAY, MRS. GEORGE (BRITA), 89, long 
time resident of The Pas, Manitoba, superin- 
tendent and teacher in the church school of 
the Presbyterian Church when it was active 
there. i 

MARSHALL, MRS. T.G. (MINA), at Belleville, 
Ont., widow of the late Rev. Thomas G. Mar- 
shall, former minister of New Westminster 
Church, Hamilton, Ont., where she was a 
member, Oct. 22. 

McGILL, MRS. FRED (WINNIFRED), 80, 
member of Glencoe Presbyterian Church, Ont., 
lifelong member of the W.M.S., mother of Rev. 
Clare McGill of Taiwan, Oct. 21. 

McNEVIN, HUGH R., elder, Renfrew Presby- 
terian Church, Ont., Sept. 25. 

MILLER, MRS. ERNEST (ANNIE), member, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Coldwater, Ont., Sept. 26. 
MOIR, JOHN JAMES, 77, formerly treasurer and 
elder at Fairbank Church, Toronto, and 
recently a member and treasurer of Knox 
Church, Cannington, Ont., Oct. 13. : 

MORRINE, MISS HELEN (NELLIE), 100, / 
member of Knox Church, Burlington, Ont. 
since 1890, Oct. 23. 

NOLAN, D. KEITH, elder, Erskine Church, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

ROWAN, RUSSELL, elder, chairman of the 
building committee of the present St. Andrew’s 
Church, Lachine, Que. 

TROUPE, MRS. G. (ALICE), 77, member, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Arthur, Ont., and life 
member of W.M.S., Oct. 5. 

TYSON, WALTER WRIGHT, member, Knox 
Church, Guelph, Ont., Oct. 27. 

WALL, IRA, elder, Chalmers Church, White- 
church, Ont., former church school superin- 
tendent, Oct. 12. 

WYLIE, WILLIAM, 88, elder, Orr Square 
Church of Scotland, Paisley 1928-1954 and 
elder, St. Andrew's Church, Newmarket, Ont., 
1957-76, Oct. 5. 


Andrew's 


CALENDAR 


ORDINATIONS 


Sonnenfeld, Jean E. (Mrs.), Windsor, Riverside 
Church, Ont., Sept. 21. 


INDUCTIONS 


Isaac, Rev. W. J. O., as superintendent of mis- 
sions for the Synod of the Atlantic Provinces, 
at the synod meeting, Oct. 6. 

Skelly, Rev. Wm., Dunnville, Knox Church, 
Ont., Sept. 30. 

Turner, Rev. George, Kincardine, Knox Church, 
Ont., Oct. 3. 

Walters, Rev. Dr. S. D. into the Chair of Old 
Testament, at Knox College, Toronto, Nov. 17. 

Wilson, Rev. Douglas A., Collingwood, First 
Church, Ont., Sept. 8. 


RECOGNITIONS 


Tait, Rev. Walter, as chaplain at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 18. 
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VACANCIES & INTERIM MODERATORS 


Synod of Atlantic Provinces 

Bathurst, St. Luke’s N.B., Rev. Howard McPhee, 
Box 23, Tabusintac EOC 2A0. 

Little Harbour and Pictou Landing, N.S., Rev. 
Robert Cruickshank, 195 Norma St., New 
Glasgow. 

Merigomish, Kenzieville and French River, N.S., 
Rey. Murdo Marple, Hopewell. 

River Denys, Orangedale, Malagawatch, N.S., 
Rey. L. M. MacNaughton, R.R. 3, Baddeck. 
Sackville and Port Elgin, N.B., Rev. Basil Lowery, 

113 Torwood Court, Riverview E1B 2K4. 

Sherbrooke, Glenelg and Moser River, N.S., 
Rey. Steven Cho, R.R. 5, New Glasgow. 

Summerside and Freetown, P.E.I., Rev. A. M. 
Duncan, Box 189, Kensington COB 1MO. 

Westville, St. Andrew’s, N.S., Rev. P. Brown, 
R.R. 2, Scotsburn BOK 1 RO. 


Synod of Quebec and Eastern Ontario 

Beaconsfield, Que., Rev. James Armour, 677 
Victoria Drive, Baie D’ Urfe. 

Chateauguay, Que., Rev. John A. Bodkin, 855 
S3rd Ave., Lachine H8T 2Z7. 

Cobden and Ross, Ont., Rev. L. E. Siverns, Box 
305, Deep River K0J 1P0. 

Finch and Crysler, Ont., Rev. Fred H. Rennie, 
407 Second St. E., Cornwall. 

Fort Coulonge and Bristol, Que., Rev. T. A. 
Pollock, 73 Selkirk Ave., Petawawa, Ont. 

Montreal, Ephraim Scott, Que., Rev. J. A. Sitler, 
3666 Jeanne Mance St., Montreal H2X 2KS. 

Montreal, Livingston, Que., Rev. Thomas Gem- 
mell, 1345 Lapointe St., St. Laurent H4L 1KS. 

Ottawa, Westminster, Ont., Dr. M. A. McCuaig, 
120 Lisgar St., Ottawa, K2P 0C2. 

Pierrefonds, Westminster, Que., Dr. J. C. McLel- 
land, 121 Alston Road, Pointe Claire. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston 

Campbellville and Nassagaweya, Ont., Rev. W. R. 
Lewis, 241 Woodward Ave., Milton LOT 1V1. 

Etobicoke, Grace, Ont., Rev. H. Russell, 250 
Dunn Ave., Toronto M6K 2R9. 

Gananoque, Ont.. Rev. A. H. W. McWilliams, 
160 Indian Rd., Kingston. 

King City and Nobleton, Ont., Rev. A. M. Mc- 
Combie, St. Andrew’s Church, 3819 Bloor St. 
W.., Islington, M9B 1K7. 

Kingston, St. Andrew’s, Ont., Rev. David 
Murphy, 217 Farley Ave., Belleville K8N 4L6. 
Lakeport-Colborne-Brighton, Ont., Rev. Stephen 

Hayes, 197 Burke St., Cobourg K9A 2K7. 

Mississauga, Erindale, Ont., Dr. R. G. Mac- 
Millan, 52 Highland Rd., Oakville L6K 1S7. 

Peterborough, St. Stephen’s, Ont., Rev. J. A. 
Crabb, 1370 Holloway Dr., Peterborough 
K9J 6G2. 

Sault Ste. Marie, St. Paul’s, Ont., Rev. Alan Ross, 
174 Pentagon Blvd., Sault Ste Marie P3A 1B8. 

Toronto, Armour Heights Church, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. DeC. H. Rayner, 50 Wynford Dr., Don 
Mills, M3C 1J7. (Effective Jan. 1st). 

Toronto, Fallingbrook, Ont., Rev. John Robson, 
947 Queen Street East, Toronto M4M 1N9. 

Toronto, Rogers Memorial Ont., Rev. Dr. H. F. 
Davidson, 50 Wynford Dr., Don Mills 
M3C 1J7. 

Toronto, St. Andrew’s Humber Heights, Ont., 
Rev. Dr. D. J. M. Corbett, 190 Medland St., 
Toronto M6P 2N7. 

Toronto, Wychwood-Davenport, Ont., Rev. R. B. 
Herrod, 652 Coldstream Ave., Toronto 
MOB 3L4. 

Trenton, Ont., Rev. A. L. Sutherland, 57 
Meadowvale Ave., Belleville K8N 2LS. 


Synod of Hamilton and London 

Brantford, Pleasant Ridge Church, Ont., Rev. 
Gabe Rienks, 262 Erie Ave., Brantford 
N38 2H4. 

Beamsville and Smithville, Ont., Rev. Charles 
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PIANOS AND ORGANS SINCE 1850 


Exclusive Representative for 


RODGERS 


the worlds most Quinenticaly 
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SAINT BARNABAS’ 
SCHOOL 
established 1969 


A boarding school for boys of intelligence 
with learning difficulty, offering courses 
leading to the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma. Emphasis is placed at 
the grade school level on remediating read- 
ing and writing deficits; emphasis atthe 
high school level is on academic achieve- 
ment. Saint Barnabas’, which graduated its 
first student in June 1972, is under inspec- 
tion by the Ontario Minister of Education. It 
operates under a highly structured routine 
with a class ratio of 1 master to every 6 stu- 
dents. 


For further information write: 
The Registrar, 
Saint Barnabas’ School, 
Niagara Parkway Box 583, 
Fort Erie, Ontario, L2A 5M4 


TUNING AND SERVICE 
416-634-8831 
646 Ellengale Road 


i Dubay: ORGANS LTB. 


a 

14 

BURLINGTON, ONT. 
L7T 3P1 


Our factory-trained 
consultant will gladly 
discuss your musical 
requirements for 
sanctuary, auditorium, 
or home. Call or 

write for free 
literature or 

building survey. 


HEINTZMAN 


PIANOS AND ORGANS SINCE 1850 


25 SCARSDALE RD. 
DON MILLS, ONT. 
M3B 2R2 

(416) 445-7101 


Dentur-Eze: 
gives 
the comfort 
it promises. 


Dentur-Eze holds dentures firm 
e and helps avoid irritation. 

° Dentur-Eze helps you now 
s enjoy the foods that slipping e 
® dentures made you avoid. 
° ® Try long-lasting Dentur-Eze for > 
2 new comfort. Available in ° 
$ Regular or “Quick-Type”... ors 
° Dentur-Eze Cream Adhesive ® 
e for daily use. 


e 
©e0020008606828828653908980 


CUSHION 


Available at your local pharmacy. 


Canadian Distributors: 
MALTBY BROTHERS LIMITED, 
22 Elrose Ave., Weston, Ontario. 


Order BOOKS: ane 


all chure> supplies from 


PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS 


52 Wynford Dr.,Don Mills, Ont. M3C 78 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


COMMEMORATIVE PLATES 
COFFEE MUGS 
CRESTED DINNERWARE 


One colour or multi- 


colour designs. Ideal 


for fund raising or 


commemorative oc- 


casions. 


Write for free colour 
brochure. 


CREEMORE CHINA & GLASS 


Box 18, Creemore, Ont., LOM 1G0 


..» MEMORIAL WINDOWS... 

their warm radiant colors come alive each day 

making your STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOW truly a living memorial 


| © TRADITIONAL, and. . 
1 @ Repairs 
| @ New Frames 


. modern ® Designs 
e Releading 
e Installers 


} @ Artists and in Stained 
Craftsmen Glass 


Write for information without obligation or call 


2110 Main St. - WINNIPEG - Ph. 338-9393 


We measure, supply and install 
anywhere in Canada 


15 JOSEPH ST. 


Church Furniture 
PEWS to suit any 


architectural environment. 


CHAIRS - Stacking - ' 
folding - wood - plastic - steel 
- upholstered - chrome - copper 


t A complete line of tables and 


chairs for every purpose. 


, Peter Keppie Sales 

57 Charles Tupper Dr., 
_ West Hill, Ont. 

Tel (416) 284-5260 


“Specialists in Seating” 


HERALDRY — TARTANS 
Beautiful hand-painted Plaques, Fam- 
ily, Armed Forces, Clubs, Clans, 
Schools, from $20.75. 462 Clan Tartans, 
Kilts, yardage, ties, scarves, caps, 


skirts, bagpipes, chanters, etc. 
Write tor Brochure 
Pinetree International, Box 703, 
STREETSVILLE, Ontario, L5M 2C2. 


HENER, ONTARIO 


WANTED 
Church Worker 


Woman or Man 


or: Pastoral Care 
Christian Education 
Administration 
First Presbyterian Church 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Enquiries and Job Description Write: 


Mr. H. M. Lloyd, 

Armco Canada Ltd., 

41 Higgins Avenue, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, R3B 0A8. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


“since STAINED GLASS. 1850 
Robert McCausland Limited 


: 30 CHAUNCEY AVE., TORONTO, ONT. M8Z 224 


PICTORIAL PLATES 


Custom Decorated 
For Your Church, School, Etc. 


— Also — 


COFFEE MUGS 
BON BON DISHES 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 


Sample and brochure 
on request 


CANADIAN ART CHINA LTD. 
Box 261 Collingwood, Ont. 


B2Y 3Y5 
DEPT. PR 


Designers and Manufacturers‘of 
CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 
SANCTUARY LAMPS 


ENGRAVED PLATES 
COLLECTION PLATES 


BRASS & BRONZE 
MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
Catalogue on request 
(State which required) 


“Mills” 
METAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
99 Ashley St. — Hamilton, Ont. 


ROYAL DRAPERY LIMITED 


Interior Decorators 
Do you need drapes for your home? 
25% off regular price 
Free estimates 
Shop at home service 
ROYAL DRAPERY LIMITED 


8461 Keele Street, 
Concord, Ontario L4K 1B1 
Telephones: (416) 633-2415 & 636-1615 


Drapes, Bedspreads, Carpets 


D. Henderson, 58 Glen Park Road, St. 
Catharines L2N 3E8. 

Carluke-Binbrook, Ont., Rev. B. A. Nevin, 40 
Hostein Dr., Ancaster L9G 2SS. 

Dresden-Rutherford, Ont., Rev. J. E. Riddell, 
520 Elgin St., Wallaceburg N8A 3C2. 

Duart and Turin, Ont., Rev. Robt. O. Rahn, Box 
883, 50 Finch Court, Chatham N7L 1H9. 

Fingal and Port Stanley, Ont., Rev. Stanley 
Andrews, R.R. 1, Dutton NOL 1J0. 

Hamilton, Chedoke, Ont., Dr. John A. Johnston, 
147 Chedoke Ave., Hamilton L8P 4P2. 

Hamilton, St. Enoch, Ont., Rev. Walter Allum, 
11 Melville St., Dundas L9H 127. 

Molesworth and Gorrie, Ont., Rey. 
Innes, Box 247, Brussels NOG 1HO0. 

Monkton and Cranbrook, Ont., Rev. 
Murray, Box 235, Mitchell NOK 1NO. 

Tillsonburg and Windham Centre, Ont., Rev. 
F. J. Barr, 7 Eden Place, Simcoe N3Y 3K9. 

Wiarton and Lake Charles, Ont., Rev. D. S. 
Campbell, Box 205, Tara, NOH 2NO. 

Wyoming, Camlachie, Bear Creek, Ont., Rev. 
Dr. A. Brown, 66 Oxford St., Strathroy 
N7G 3A4. 


Kenneth 


Weeds 


Synod of Saskatchewan 

Regina, First, Sask., Rev. T. A. Rodger, 1850 
Parker Ave., Regina S4S 482. 

Swift Current, Sask., Rev. W. L. Fourney, Box 
1295, Moose Jaw S6H 4P9. 


Synod of Alberta 

Calgary, Grace Church, Alta., Rev. J. B. Milne, 
31 Columbia Place N.W., Calgary T2L OR4. 

Fort Macleod and Jumbo Valley, Alta., Rey. L. 
D. Hankinson, 1818-Sth Ave. S., Lethbridge 
TiJ OW6. 


Synod of British Columbia 

Kimberley, St. Andrew’s, B.C., Rev. J. Barry 
Forsyth, 2100-3rd St. S., Cranbrook V1C 1G2. 

Kitimat, B.C., Rev. Maurice D. McNabb, 237- 
4th Ave. E., Prince Rupert V8J 1N4. 

Vancouver, West Point Grey, B.C., Rev. Dr. 
Grant Hollingworth, 1680 Nanton Ave., Van- 
couver V6J 2X4. 


READINGS 


January 1 Deuteronomy 28:1-6 
January 2 Acts 2:37-47 
January 3 James 1:1-12 
January 4 1 John 1:1-10 
January 5 Psalm 37:1-8 
January 6 Mark 11:8-19 
January 7 Mark 12:35-44 
January 8 1 Corinthians 13 
January 9 John 14:1-11 
January 10 Mark 10:17-27 
January 11 Matthew 20:20-34 
January 12 Mark 2:1-11 
January 13 Matthew 6:1-1S 
January 14 Matthew 6:24-34 
January 15 John 1:35-50 
January 16 John 1:1-14 
January 17 1 John 2:1-10 
January 18 1 Corinthians 15:35-45 
January 19 1 Peter 2:1-10 
January 20 Genesis 11:1-9 
January 21 1 John 3:1-11 
January 22 John 3:1-21 
January 23 John 15:1-14 
January 24 1 Corinthians 1:1-24 
January 25 Mark 14:17-31 
January 26 Acts 17:16-28 
January 27 Matthew 7:1-12 
January 28 Psalm 135:13-21 
January 29 Matthew 21:23-32 
January 30 Romans 14:1-13 
January 31 John 12:20-32 
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EDITATION 


' IN TIMES WHEN it is commonplace for many of us to 
travel freely, some have had the uncomfortable experience 
of arriving late at our destination to find that reservations 


for overnight accommodation had gone astray. One hotel 


_ chain has recently been advertising its services as being so 
- reliable that ‘‘The best surprise is no surprise.’’ Few things 


| are more disconcerting for weary travellers than to go from 


one motel or hotel to another, only to be advised that there 
- is no vacancy. 


From all the statistics publicized in the media, and 


_ world population figures being what they are, some sky- 
writer might well emblazon “‘No Vacancy” in coloured 
- smoke above our crowded world. It is not difficult to pic- 


ture the fabled stork flying forlornly from city to city and 
from house to house, the “‘precious bundle”’ hanging from 
its beak, reading the unwelcome sign: “Children not 


wanted.” Yet current polls. of parents and apartment 
‘superintendents all bluntly declare this truth. 

— Our world’s cup is certainly running over — with un- 
pleasant things. One statistician after another declares 
that our food supplies are being exhausted, energy re- 
_ sources coming to an end; with even supplies of fresh water 
running low. The new and more awesome mountains we 

are building are of garbage. 


Yet with all these mouths to feed, problems to be faced, 


and growing needs to be met, to some our world resembles 
- not a bustling ant hill filled with busy workers, so much as 
~ some barren wilderness devoid of all signs of life. Thomas 
- Stearns Eliot came into prominence half a century ago 


with the publication of his poem, The Wasteland. He had 
grown to maturity amid all the wreckage of life created by 
World War I. The poem described the world as it ap- 
peared to him then, ‘‘a wilderness of the soul,’’ where “‘all 
is blight.’’ Three years later he wrote another in which he 


_ succinctly described it and (alas) us: 


We are the hollow men 

We are the stuffed men 
Leaning together 
Headpiece filled with straw 
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... This is the dead land 
This ts the cactus land. 


Some feel that Eliot’s description is still fitting. The only 
change appears to be that our world, filled to overflowing 
with people and their works, is more barren than ever of 
resources to satisfy inquiring minds and longing spirits. 

How all of this reminds us of God’s entry into human 
affairs in the person of Jesus! Many a preacher has found 
a starting point for his Christmas sermon in the words of 
Matthew 2: 2, “. .. because there was no room for them in 
the inn.” Why has there been so little accommodation for 
the Son of God, not only in our world but in our own 
barren hearts? While at one end of the scale microbiolo- 
gists seek to solve some of the inner mysteries of life, other 
scientists issue electronic commands to a space vehicle on 
Mars trying to determine the possibilities of life there. Yet 
we still do not capture the wonder of the life Jesus came to 
bring. Our world and lives, apparently so full, remain 
pathetically empty! 

We might well be grateful that God is not deterred by 
any signs of our times. Jesus was born of a peasant maid 
and laid in a manger when Bethlehem’s inn was full. All 
thanks to our God who has always been so indefatigably 
persistent! Students of the life of Eliot have said that his 
period of despair ended with his reception into the Church 
of England. By faith in the church’s head and Lord, our 
despair, too, may cease. 

But no sign so rocks our complacency today as the one 
brilliantly illuminated on our wilderness inn: ‘‘No 
Vacancy”! 


Prayer 


All-knowing and all-loving God, you are fully aware of our 
human weaknesses and ignorance. Forgive us, we pray, 
and when our lives are so pre-occupied with lesser things, 
be pleased to force the door to make us recognize both our 
own need, and the Saviour come to minister to that. May 
we be able, with your help, to amend that wrong wherein 
he comes to his own to find no room. We ask it in his 
Name. Amen. * /BY D. GLENN CAMPBELL 
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